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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


In presenting this translation of the first volume of 
Badaoni'e MuntaWia^u-UtawdrlMi, (Selections from Histories) 
I cannot but be conscious of its many defects. 

No one who has not attempted to translate from Persian into 
English can form the slightest idea of the special difficulties 
of the task. 

The inherent differences of idiom in the two languages, 
the rich expansiveness of the one, and the rigid inflexibility 
of the other, render the attempt to fitly represent the glowing 
colours of Persian in the dull monotone of modern English, 
all but hopeless. , It has been said that the test of a transla- 
tion is not its literalness but its truth : that is to say, not 
its fidelity to the author's expression, but its response to 
his inspiration. It must not merely reproduce the letter, it 
must embody the spirit of the original composition. 

How great is the demand thus made upon the translator 
must be evident to anyone who is acquainted with both 
Persian and English: and the difficulties which appear so 
formidable in prose translation, become insurmountable in 
the case of poetry. 

The various metres of Persian poetry are so entirely cha- 
racteristic and essential in their nature, that it has appeared 
to me futile, if not impertinent, to attempt similar metrical 
renderings in English. 

Even where it is possible to reproduce by conjunction of 
English words, the rhythm and accent of any Persian metre, 
such a composition no more recalls the original, than does 
the skeleton of the anatomical museum summon up the living 
and breathing animal* 

For this reason, the poetical portions of Badaom's work 
have, in the present translation, almost without exception 



been rendered, not in verse but in prose, thus preserving 
the substance while sacrificing the form, as the transparent 
cube of salt may be crushed so as to be unrecognisable by its 
crystalline form, but still retains its chemical composition. 
To render poetry satisfactorily a translator must bo both 
linguist and poet ; if he be only a linguist he should not 
tamper with the finished work of the poet; he can, at best, 
only hope to outline the subject, leaving the colour scheme 
untouched. 

I am aw'are that a high authority* has expressed himself 
in favour of the translation of Persian poetry into English 
verse, but the qualifications which shall render a translator 
competent to undertake such a task must fall to the lot of 
very few. 

With this full knowledge of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, the present translation was undertaken, and it is pre- 
sented in the confidence that those who are the best judges 
of the nature of the task will be the first to make allowances 
for defects in its performance. 

wf /)} Jj J** 

Calcutta : ) GEORGE RANKING. 

July mh, 1898. ) 


For a life of Badaoni reference should be made to page 117 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. Ill, 
1869, where an excellent biography will be found written by 
the late Professor Blochmann. 

The sources from which this translation has been made 
are the following : — 

1. The “ Muntakhab Al-Tawarikh,” edited by MaulavT 
Ahmad All, printed at the College Press, Calcutta, 1868, and 
published in the Bibliotheca Xndica of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Yol. I, referred to in the translation as the Text, 

* Major-General Sir F. J, Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.SX, 14 on Translations from 
and into Persian,” Transactions of Ninth International Congress of Orion- 
faiists, 1892, 




2. Manuscript No, 1592 of the Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh 
of ‘Abdu-l-Qadir Muluk Shah Badaoni, in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Written , by one Muhammad 
Saiyyid (?), in the year 1255 H. (1839 A.D.). This is referred 
to in the translation as MS. (A) 

3. Manuscript No. A. 44, also from the above library. 
This is referred to in the translation as MS. (B). The 
transcriber of this Manuscript is one. Muhammad Nazim. It 
bears no date. 

Tlie printed text has been carefully collated with these 
two manuscripts, and all variant readings noted. 




TRANSLATION 


OF THE OF AL-BADAOHH 

In the name op God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

Oh thou % from whose name spring all other names, 

Kings at thy door are suppliant as I at theirs — 

When once the impulse of zeal for thee was felt, 

No foot remained shod,. no head remained crowned. 

Emperor of the world ! with this unprofitable soul of mine 
which has become the abode of demons and wild beasts, 3 in what 
way can I conceive thy praises, and with this worn and foolish 
tongue of mine, which has become as it were food for cats and 
dogs, how can I chant thy eulogy. 

How can the miserable dust proclaim the Unity of God* 

How in this state of defilement praise the Divine Being, 

Moreover, the toon c it search limps feebly in this unknown 
road, because of my constant anxiety and habitual fear, while in 
this limitless desert, my stammering tongue finds the sphere of 
speech always contracted. 

That which my soul knows is but secondary, * w hat my tongue 
speaks are but particles — (and therefore unintelligible). 

How can I know thee in my soul or express thee with my 
tongue. 

1 Al-Baddoni. Vide Preface. 

* This invocation is to the Almighty in wnose name all literary works are 
commenced. 

4 0 

> $ 

4 cLj&s* That which is dependent for its existence upon some pre-exist. 

ing state or object, opposed to Particles, which alone convey uo 

intelligible meaning— also signifies a letter which is also per ec meaning* 
less. 

I 
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This seems best, that I should restrain my pen from travelling 
2. in this valley, and having hidden the head of bewilderment in the 
cloke 1 of meditation on meri and regions 2 should open the eye 
of jay understanding to the” knowledge of Thy all-perfect works 
and unfading kingdom, and proceeding, through the vicissitudes 
of affairs of created beings, to the Unity of thy exalted personality, 
should end with the world of proclaiming and confessing the 
Unity of God, s so that I may see with the eye of certainty — nay 
more that I may recognize that 

In thy excellence there is no room for duality, 4 
Thou and thy majesty make up the universe. 

and I have moistened my lips with the pure water of the praise of 
that chieftain whose name is “praised” 6 whose end is lauded; 

9 99 

X is of two kinds which is A thing’s being preceded by 

/ 99 

non-existence, and which is A thing’s being dependent upon 

another for its existence. Vide Lane, art 1. 

hit. Collar or hood . 

2 < 1#**^ Of. Qurin xli. 53 tj J 

we will show them our signs in the regions and in themselves. 

8 The Unity of God is the fundamental proposition of the faith of Islam 
9& o 9+ (j* s o < o * 9r (j3 9jj*> * 9 9 ^9 

^ J bljr* j AU| &}Jf 

Jfs, A* ' 

yso Say. He is God alone. God the eternal. He begetteth not, nor is 
begotten — and there is none like unto him. Quran — Surat -ul-Ikhlas, 

4 That is to say, no one can stand beside him in this position of excellence 

Of. Quran xxvii. 61. 

-* 9 9 ° ^ f* J 

pj* cm jo \ i s there a God with God ? Nay ! but they 

are a people who make peers with him. 

See also Sura vi, 1. Also the Sura quoted in note 3, 

Muhammad — the literal meaning of which is “Praised . 99 He was 
thus named by his grandfather v Abdul-Mui.t;alib, who when desired to give 
the child a name after some member of the tribe of Quraish to which he 
belonged, said, “ X w?«h that God who has created the child on earth may 
ha glorified in heaver* " am 1 V called the t mid Muhammad. Vide Hughes, 
Dictionary of Islam Art. v ‘ Mnhain uad/’ 
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Lord ot tde promised fountain , 1 and of the praise which is 
on every tongue % (may the blessing and peace of God be upon him 
and his family) because the mantle of the honour of eternal and 
everlasting empire lies gracefully upon his noble figure, and 
the proclamation 3 and stamp .of undiminishing power and glorious 
sovereignty of* right belongs to his exalted name. 

The monarch of Arabia of whom the world is a manifes- 
tation, 

The Lord of the earth, whose servant he is, swears by his 
name. 

He was the near neighbour of the Truth for this reason 
had no shadow 4 

To the end that no one should place a foot on (the shadow 
of) his head — 

Countless praises and eulogies on the elect family and the 
truth-perceiving companions of the Prophet, especially upon the 
rightly-guided Khalifahs 6 (may the favour of God be on them 
all) who, for the elevation of the standard of religion and £he 
promulgation of the word of evident truth 7 risked their lives 
and laid down their heads as a ransom, and thus cleared the thorns 


1 M.S. (A) has } .&c. ^$1^ fyy 0 tyj j — a river in Paradise. 

j) bf Yerily we have given thee al-Kausar. Quran cviii. 1, 

literally means “ abundance.” 


8 

5 £Xuq j , 

The coronation ceremony of Muhammedan monarchs consist chiefly in 
the recital of the khutba and issuing coin ( siklca ) stamped with his name. 

4 Muhammad was said to have no shadow. 

6 Thousands upon thousands. 

. 9 

6 The four immediate successors’of Muhammad, Abu Bakr, 
A. H. IX. 4 Umar, A. H. 13. 4 Usm&n, A, H. 23. * AH, A. H. 35, acknow- 
ledged by the Sunnis. The first three of these are rejected by the Shi ‘as 
who hold that 4 All was the first legitimate Khalifah. 

& i jy. 4 ^ f T* 

7 < 3 ^ Of. Quran xxvii-Bl. AU| 

/ ^ p 

* 

Rely then upon God. Verily'thou art standing on obvious truth* 
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of infidelity and the undergrowth of heresy from the plain of 
the kingdom of the sacred law. 1 

After the praise of God and of the Lord the protector of 
the divine missive (may the blessing of God be upon him, his 
family and his companions, a blessing safe from all termination), 
we have to declare that .the science of History is essentially a 
3, lofty science and an elegant branch of learning, because it is the 
fountain-head of the learning of the experienced, and the source 
of the experience of the learned and. discriminating, and the 
writers of stories and biographies from the time of Adam to 
this present time in which we live, have completed reliable com- 
positions and comprehensive works, and have proved the ’ex- 
cellence thereof * by proofs and demonstrations, but it must not 
be supposed that the reading and study of this science — as 
certain lukewarm religionists, and the party of doubt and dis- 
sent, shortsighted as they are, are wont to affirm — has been or will 
he a cause of wandering from the straight path of the illustrious 
law of Muhammad (may the blessing and peace of’ God be upon 
him and his family), or become the entry into and way of ascent 
to the fountainheads of scepticism, and drinking places of defilement 
of the licentious and heretical, and those who have gone astray 
because for a body of men who in the very essence of their con- 
stitution are devoid of any share in religious principle, the reading 
of the eternal word which is the key of evident happiness* and “ a- 
healing and a mercy for the worlds ” ^ becomes a cause of mis ery 


1 {jM. The -sacred law. Cf. Quran v. 52 {j[f^ <j£/ 

For each one of you have we made a law and a pathway/ The Mosaic law 

is always called At-Taurat (Hebrew illW.) 

The word .in the text is always rased for the sacred canon of the Qur&n 

is divisible k* 0 five sections beliefs— vW moralities — ofab* 

devotions transactions— punishments. Cf. KashsMf. Isti- 

la^at-ul-I'unun, art ^ j **. — 


-'Cf , 

1 Quran xvii* 84 *+sy j 


is* 


we will send down of the Quran that which 
believers. Vide also Quran xli. 44 


is a healing and a mercy to the 
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and everlasting loss “ and if they are not guided by it they say — 

“ this is an antiquated lie 1 

If this is the case with the Quran * what chance has History ? 

“ When any man has lost his hearing through melancholia, 8 
He cannot participate in the music of David and its harmony.” 

But • I* address my words to those who are endowed with the 
qualities of sound intellect and brilliancy of genius, and natural 
equity — not to those who. are not led by the sacred law and who 
deny all principle, fundamental or derivative, 4 because such men 
are not worthy of this discourse, nor are they within the pale of 
the wise, and discreet, and understanding, and how can one ab- 
solutely refuse to admit a science which is one-seventh of the 4. 


1 Qur&n xlvi. 10. In tne original we read— In both this and 

the former quotation there are verbal errors which lead to the conclusion 
that the author was not thoroughly at home in the Quran. 

8 I have inserted these words as the only means of giving an adequate 
rendering of the phrase 

a Uysr^Lc fizXayxoXCa. The orthography of this word is Sadidi 

£ jAJ I ) gives the etymology kL* f the black humour, but 

gives no hint of deafness as one of the symptoms of the disease. Deafness 
is not a concomitant of melancholia as known to modern medicine, but the 
cases of so called hysterical deafness with ^mental depression are not un- 
common. The jBahr ul-Jawdhir says U> (Jl&j 

iUftil ^/| J iSjLx* _yl± 

jri yJ 1 -iy^l J It is only called “ inalikhnIiA ” where it is 

the result of (the humour called) “ Sauda ” (black bile) which is not in- 
flammatory. It takes the ideas and thoughts out of their proper channel 
and tends to despondency and fear because of a melancholic temperament 
which depresses the mind. 

* The two chief divisions of pX* Jurisprudence. Ac- 
cording to* the Is£ilahat-ul-F unun ^ treats of the soul and of all that 

appertains thereto, thus including all theological science J (Kashshaf Istilahat- 
ul-Funun. art. &*) J 1/| al Ashbah wal Nazdir by Zainul Abidin 

. * y. * S J> 

binHajfm, (H. K.774) **f> PjMtij.. *. ...JjWfjWf AflAJf 

t\e. Its fundamentals are firmly established and its derivatives evident, 
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seven sections 1 upon wliicli the foundation of the establishment 
of Faith and Certainty is laid. 

** And all that we relate to thee of the tidings of the prophets 
with which , we have established your hearts tells us of this, 
and a large body of the learned expositors of the traditions 
aud commentators cm the Quran, as for example Imam Bukhari 3 
and Qazi Baizawi 4 up to- our own times have oceupied them- 
selves in writing about this heart-enthralling science, and their 
words and practice have become an authority for the nations 
both East and West, in spite of the .diversity of their origins 
and the distinction of their various degrees. While on the 
other hand an. insignificant band of innovators and inventors 
who with the., disgraceful partisanship of greedy mindedness 
and importunate desires, and shortsightedness as regards both 
outward and inward qualities, have placed their feet in the 
valley of audacity, and have introduced interpolations and errors 
into true and memorable histories, and having abandoned 

The first chapter of tile Quran, which contains seven verses 5 
so called in Sura xv. 87. j 4 ^^! . 

4 V being plural of repeating or reiterating . The number seven 

relates to the manzils or divisions of the Quran each one of which is to be 
read so that the whole is completed in a week. See also Tafsxr ul Baizawi 
s Quran xi. 121, This quotation is correctly given. 

3 Hafiz Abu* Abdullah Muhammad ibn Abil Hasan Isma'il ibn Ibrahim 
ibn-al-Mughair ibn-al-Ahnaf Yezdibah, orYezdezbah according to Ibn Makula 
a Mania of the tribe of Jafi. (Slane Ibn Khalliqan, ii. 595.) The last named 
was a Magian and died in that religion, his son A 1 Mughairat embraced Islam, 

He was the author of ^kih-ul-Bnkhari. a collection of authen- 

tic traditions— in which an account of Imam Bukh&ri is given. He was 
bom A.H. 194 and died A.H. 256, and was buried at the village of Khartang 

near Samarqand leaving no male issue. The is held in great 

esteem by Muslims. 

4 Qazi Na$ir ud*Dm Abul Khair Abdullah Baizawi, ibn Umar ibn Muham- 
mad, was born at B&iza, a village of Shiraz, and was appointed Chief Qazi. 
He was the author of many works* among others Alghdyatu fil fiqh. Shark ul - 
Masdhih wal mandhij. His most celebrated work was a commentary on the 
Quran called Amoam- t-tanztt. He died A.H. 685 and was buried in Shiraz. 
See also He Sacy : Anth : dram: Arab: notes on Baizawi, p. 37. See also 
Elliott and Dowson, Vol. II., 252 and note* 


°'t+ 7* 
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recognised constructions 1 and explanations, and interpretations 
of obvious nature, and estimating the conflicts and discussions 
of the noble companions and mighty followers (of the Prophet) 
by their own condition, attributed them to mutual contradiction 
and hatred, and to rivalry in the splendour and amount of their 
property and family, ' and having seduced simple minded people 
of elementary belief, have led them, by their own error and by 
attributing error to others, to Gehenna, the house of perdition. 

“ When the crow * becomes leader of a tribe, he will surely lead 
them along the path of destruction.” 

And if the eye of a man be instilled with the colly rium of the 
Divine guidance, and illuminated by the light of truth, and guard- 
ed from every calamity which happens in the world of existence 
and evil, he passes to the Unity of the Creator, the Ancient of 
days, the Glorious, freed from the stain of innovation, and 
purified from the blemish of change and alteration.- And when I 
look carefully, I see that the world is itself an ancient archetype 
which has neither head nor root, its pages are a confused record, 
and in each page there is a list of the affairs of a section of 5 
mankind who have had the reins of the management of affairs 
entrusted to their hands. 

This ancient Shahnama relates the affairs of the kings of 
the world. 

Do thou always look and read therein with circumspection. 


I ijrtks* 0 | s the' plural from J*** an inf, e.g. ^j**a*| 

- . 

He put the best construction upon it, namely a saying (Lane, s.v. 

8 The Arab proverb runs thus : 

<* *» * * 

u He who has the crow for a guide will be led by it to the carcasses of dogs. 55 
The crow was considered as the most inauspicious thing oh earth, thus the 

Arabs say U*' 0 More ill-omened than a crow* 

, Its appearance is thought to be ominous of separation, therefore they say 

also The raven (or crow) of separation. 
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Tile spell of this narrative bfings sweet' sleep to him 
Who is in delirium, and has become distracted with mad- 
nes§ of the brain. 

* Bat it also wakens him who on account of pride, has fallen 
into the slumber of carelessness and whom the devil has 
deceived. 

And inasmuch as the iaevoker of blessing upon all mankind, 
‘Abdul Qadir ibn Mullk Shah Badaoni (may God erase ‘bis 
name from t be boot of sins) in the beginning of the year 999 1 
in accordance • with the fateful order of his excellency the 
Kh allgali of the time, the shadow of the Deity, Akbar Shahi 2 * 
wtfen he had finished his selection from the History of Kashmir 8 
which, by the soul -inspiring order of that world-conquering 
Emperor whose throne is the heaven, one of the incomparable 
doctors of India had translated from the Hindi into Persian, 
yielded to a liking which he had for this science from youth 
to maturity, and as it was seldom that he had not been occupied 
in reading and writing it, either of his own free will and accord 
or in obedience to orders, it used often to occur to him to write 
as well an epitome of the affairs of the Emperors of the metro- 
polis of Dehli, from the time of the commencement of Islam to 

the time of writing, in a concise manner, 

All the world is but a village that (city of Mecca) is the 
central point 4 * * * (of Islam). 

that it might be a memorandum comprising a portion of the 
events of each reign in brief form, and a memorial for my 
friends, and a conspectus for the intellectual, and although it 

1 999 of the Hijra (1590 A. D.) 

3 The Emperor Akbar, who about this time employed Badaoni “to make 

translations from the Arabic and Sanskrit as in the case of the Mu‘jamu-1- 

Buldan, Jamiu-r-Bashidf, and the Ram&yana,”, (Slliote and Bowson, v. 478.) 

8 Said to have been translated from the original Hindi N by Mulla Shah 
Muhammad Shahabadl— but not apparently the Eaja.tarapgmx, for the trans- 
lation of that work is usually attributed to Maulana Imad-ud-dxn. Of. Ain-i- 
Akbari, Blochmann, I. pages 105-106— footnote 1. 

4» Mecca, as being the central meeting place of all Muslims. , The Arabic 

phrase is aJjWf The collective body of the Muslims, 

Vide Lane Art * £]***. 
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might not be a book to be relied upon, or a notable composition, 
still in accordance with, the saying 

“ These ancient pages of the sky whose beauty the stars are, 6. 

Are an ancient history of many Emperors whose armies 
excel the stars in number,” 

it may be that from the perusal of this book a messenger from the 
world of spirits and invisible mysteries may cast a ray of light 
upon the receptive mind, and thus being a cause of abstraction 
and. seclusion, may wean the soul from the love of this transitory 
world, and may aid the compiler of these pages in the prosecution 
of his task, and his hopes may not be blighted ; and inasmuch as 
each day some new grief used to appear, and some vexatious 
annoyance used to shew itself, helps being few and hindrances 
many ; moreover by reason of fresh toils and temporal changes it 
was difficult to remain in one place. 

“ Each day would bring a different place, each night a different 
roof.” 

And besides all this, my sustenance was by no means assured, 
hanging as it were between heaven and earth, and my heart 
utterly distracted by separation from kindred and friends ; accord- 
ingly that commission was only accomplished by fits and starts,* 
until a kind and complaisant man of wealth, orthodox and reli- 
giously disposed, and happily furnished with this world’s goods, 
who was very devoted to me, and for whom 1 too entertained an 
indescribable affection, having completed the writing of the 
Tdrikh i Nizami* which is a bulky volume, and which is here being 
completed by me — removed the furniture of life to the sub lim e 
abode of Paradise. 

* 1 (jj* ($tj***J Bit. used to fall into the region of 

holding back and pushing on. 

* Khwaja Nizamu-d-dm Ahmad, son of Khwaja Huqtm Har&wi diw&n of 
the household of Babar, is said in the ZaJchiratu - 1 - Qawdnin (E.D. v. 178) to 
have been appointed diwan of Akbar’s household. He was subseauently 
appointed bakhsM of the province of Gujrat. 

The history referred to in the text is one of great repute and authority, 
it was called by the author Tabaqat-i-Akbar-shahi by which title Badaoni 
himself also styles the work. Its name is also known as Tabaqat- 

2 ; * ^ ■ 
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a He has departed — I too follow him. 

Each one at last must go the self same way.” 

At this juncture, when Time departing from its usual custom, 
has treated me in the matter of leisure with some sort of liberal- 
ity, it has come about that I hare’ been able to steal a morsel of 
the chequered 1 hours of my life from bis grasp, so that I renewed 
my intention and confirmed my purpose, and on this ground that 
sliere is no* bygone event which has not left something tor the 
present, 

“If the peasant thoroughly clears under the sheaves of wheat 
He leaves the sparrow’s portion on the ground,” 

I have .selected and transcribed accurately a portion of the 
circumstances of some of the autocrat Emperors of Hindustan 
from 'he Tdrikh. i Mubarak Shdhi % and the Nizamu-t- Tawartkh of 
Nizami ? which is as it were a drop in the ocean and a bubble of 
the turoulent floods, and have also added somewhat of my own, 
and have kept before me the desirability of conciseness and have 

i-AkbarL Firishta states that of all the histories he consulted this is the 
only one he iuund complete. (Elliot and Dowson, v. 177-178.) 

Nizamu-d-dm died in 1003 A. H., 1594 A. D. Prom the author’s preface 
in the text above it would appear that he had had the work in hand 
some considerable time, but had not been able to give his undivided attention 
to it until after the death of jNizamu-d-dm. In the space of a year from 
that event he had completed his abridgment so that, it must have been fairly 
far advanced at tho time of Nizamu-d-din’s decease. 

* ' jm ^ 

1 see Lane, Art . The days are apt to decline from the right 

9 '+ $ 6/ $ sGc 9 ■? 

course apt to return £r>L?,' jtj** an( j The days. 

8 This work was written by Taliya ibn-Ahmad ibn-'Abdnllah Sirhindi 
, according to Firishti with the express purpose of recording the reign of 
Mubarak Shah. It commences with the reign of Muhammad Sam, founds! 
of the Grhon dynasty ; the only known MS. terminates abruptly m the 
middle of the reign of Sultan Sayyid Muhammad, 852 A. H.— (1448 A. D.). 

s This must be the work already referred to, i e., the Tabaqat-i-Akbari 
although the name S izamu-t-Taw arfkli does not appear to be given to it else- 
where. 

The ^name Nkamu - t-Tawarikh ig generally restricted to the work by 
Baizawi (vide Elliott and Dowson II. pp, 252-253.)- Its date is about 674 H. 
(1275 AD.) ‘ 
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imposed upon myself the necessity of avoidance of all affectation 
of style and metaphor, and have named this model composition 
MuntalchAbu-t'-TawdriJch.^ I hope that this imperfect collation 
and composition, whose object is the perpetuation of the auspi- 
cious names of the Emperors of Islam, and the transmission of 
a memorial thereof in this changing world until the final consum- 
mation, may lead to the pardon of the author in the world to 
come, and not be an augmentation of the crimes laid to his 
charge. 

“ And do thou, O Nightingale, as thou roamest through this 
garden, 

With all thy sweetness, abstain from blaming the defects of 
the crow. 5 ' \ 

Since the object of my ambition is to write correctly, if 1 should 
by accident let fall from my pen the instrument of my thoughts, 
or commit in my thoughts, which are the motive agent of my 8. 
pen, any slip or error, I hope that He (may He be glorified and 
exalted) in accordance with his universal mercy which is of old, 
will overlook and pardon it. 1 

By speaking evil do not change my tongue, 

And do not make this tongue of mine my wrong. 5 * 

And since the first of the Emperors of Islam who were the 
cause of the conquest of Hindustan — (after Mahomed Qasiiu, s 

l This title is common to works by many other authors (Elliott and 
Dowson, v. 477) specially given to a history by Haran ibn-Muhammad al- 
KhSki ash-Shirazi, completed A. H. 1019 (1610 A. D). The work of Badaom 
is known better as Tarikh-i-Badaom. 

8 There is a play on the words wrong and tongue which cannol 

be preserved in translation. 

8 The incidents of Muhammad Qfisim’s engagements and. victories are 
rdated in the Chaoh Kima, extracts from whioh will be fonnd in Elliott and 
Dowson (Tol. i. pp.- 131-211.) Sec also Fntutm-l-Buldan of Al-BHfisun (E. 
and B. i. 113). His full name was Muhammad ibn-Qasim ibn-M afeammad 
ibn-Hakim ibn-Abi ‘Uqail, and he was sent during the Kfealifati of Walid.- 
ibn-Abdul Malik 705-713 A.D., to command on the frontiers of Sind. {a. 
and D. Al-BiUgun Vol. i. p. 119.) 

See also B. and D. Vol. i, Appendix 432, &o. 
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cousin and son-in-law of Hajjaj-ibn-Ydsuf gaqfi, 1 who in the 
year, 93 A.H., {711 A.D.), conquered the countries of Sind, Multan 
and Grujrat, and, by the order of Walid ibn- c Abdul Malik Marwani 2 
who on an important occasion wrote to him from Damascus and 
summoned him to his presence, starting from Oodypur in India, 
and wrapping himself in a raw hide, while on his journey yielded 
up his life to Grod, and after him the affairs of Islam in that 

l AM Muhammad al-Hajjaj was son of Ydsnf-ibn al Hakam ibn- { Uqail ibn- 
Masud ibn Aumir ibn Miattib ibn Malik ibn Ka‘b, ibn *Amr ibn Sa‘d ibn 
‘Auf ibn Qassi (called also §aqif). He was governor of Irak and Khorasan 
for. ‘Abdul Malik ibn Marwan (692-705 A.D.) and was confirmed in that 
office by Walid ibn Abdul* Malik (705-715 A.D.) For an account of him 
see I. K. (Slane) I. 356 and seqq). He founded the city of Wasit between 
Basra and Kufa (75 AH.) He died on 21st Ramazan A.H. 95, at the age 
of fifty-four and was buried at Wasit. Ibn Khalliqan states, “ His malady 
was a cancer in the stomach for which he called in a physician, who, having 
examined into his cage, tied a piece of meat to a string and passed it down 
his throat,* after a lapse of some time he drew it out, and found a swarm of 
worms adhering to . it i God gave also a cold ague power over him and 
although vases filled with lighted coals were placed around him so cldae as 
to scorch his skin he felt them not. (I.K. Slane loc. cit .). 

He was a brutal ruler, and at his death it was said in thanksgiving “ O my 
God ! thou bast caused him to die : let bis example also* die from among us/’ 
“The tribe of Saqif was a great and well-known -tribe dwelling at X&if, 
who before their conversion to Islam were devoted to the special worship of 
the idol Lat ; the founder of the tribe was Qassi (called also Saqif) whose 
descent from Ma‘dd is supported by two different genealogies.” (Caussiu 
de Perceval, Hist, des Axabes, i. 272), After refusing to hear the' prophet 
in a personal appeal made to them, they made war against him, but even- 
tually embraced Islam in 630 A.H., shortly after the return of Muhammad 
to Medina. 

2 WaKd ibn- Abdul Malik Marwani, became Khalifah in the year 86 A. H. 
and died in the year 96 A. H. His father was his predecessor in the Khali- 
fate, his name was ‘Abdul Malik ibn-Marwan whence Walid is called Marwani. 
It was during the Khalifate of Abdul Malik that al-Hajjaj pulled down the 
Ka*bah and restored it to the condition in which it was in the time of A.s 
Suyuti. Walid was ignorant, despotic and tyrannical, but' withal dis- 
charged the duties of Khalif well, he built the mosque of Damascus and 
during his Khalifate many foreign conquests were achieved. (See Jarrett’s 
translation of As SuyutPs Tarikhu-I-KhulafA pp. 227-230.) 

The incident in the text relates to the vengeance taken for their father's 
death by the two virgin daughters of Raja Dahir, who were taken captive 
when he was killed at the siege of the fort of Rdwar, 93 A. H. Muhammad 
Qasim had sent them to Baghdad under the charge of his negro slaves# 
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country lost all order) were Nashu-d-din Subuktigtn 1 whose son 
was Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi who every year used to make 
incursions into India with the object of plundering and engaging 
in x'eligious warfare, and in the reign, of whose sons Lahore be- 

When they were summoned before the Khalifah Wall'd ibn- Abdul Malik, he 
became enamoured of them and desired to retain them. They however 
assured him that Muhammad Qasim had kept them with himself for three 
days before sending them to the Khalifah and that consequently they were 
not worthy to become his concubines. Walid being very indignant wrote a 
letter commanding Muhammad Qasim at whatever place he might have 
arrived when he received the mandate, to suffer himself to be sewn up in a 
raw hide and sent to the Capital. Muhammad Qasim received the letter 
at “TJdhafar ” (Oodypur) obeyed its orders and was brought before the 
Khalifah dead. 

Tbo Khalifah taking a hunch of green myrtle in his hand, shewed the 
corpse to Dahir’s two daughters, who thereupon told him that they bad falsely 
represented the facts in order to be revenged on the slayer of their father. 
They were accordingly by his order “ enclosed between walls.” (Elliott 
and Dowsou, Vol. I,pp. 210,-211, Appendix 437, Aln-i-Akbari, Vol. II. 345, and 
footnote). Muhammad Qasim was succeeded in the sovereignty of Sind by 
tho' descendants of the Banu Tamim AnsSrl from whom it passed to the 
Sutnrd Kajputs. 

1 “ In A. H. 107 (A. B. 725-26) under the Khalifate of Hisham b- Abdul, 
Halik Amin b-Abdullah Kashari, governor of Khurdsan, conquered Ghor 
lik^vjistdn, the territory of hTimroz and Kabul, and made the latter his capital* 
Erom that time continuously under the dynasties of Umayyah and Abbas 
it was held by the governor of Khurasan until under the Samams, Alptigm, 
a slave of that 'house, withdrew from their obedience took possession of 
Ghazni and Kabul and asserted his independence. On his death Subuktigin, 
father of the great Mahmud, succeeded to the kingdom and 4+ ^ntinued 
under the house of Ghazni.” 

I have quot^ this verbatim from Jarrett’s translation of the Ain-i-Akbarf 
Vol, II. p. 414, because it 'shews in a few words the changes which occurred 
during the period intervening between Muhammad- Qasim and Subuktigin. 

Nasiru-d-din Subuktigin is affirmed by historians to have been a Turk- by 
descent -who was brought by a merchant as a boy to Bukhara where he was 
sold to Alptigm, who from being governor of Khurasan had by revolt 
against. Man§ur (A. H. 351) established his sovereignty oyer Ghazni. 

Subuktigin some fifteen years later married the daughter of Alptigin 
and was acknowledged king, by the- chief of Ghazni, Alptigm having died 
two years previously, during winch period his son AM I§haq was governor 
till his death. He then became founder of -the Ghazni vide Dynasty or the 
Kings of Lahore. (See Briggs Ferishta, Vol . I. pp. 1I~96 ? ) also (Elliott and 
Bowson, Vol. FI*. 207-221.) See also Tcibaqat-i-Nasiri (Bayerty) page' 70* and 
footnote . 
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came the seat o£ Government, so that Islam never again lost its 
hold on that country — accordingly I deemed it right to commence 
this history with an account of that monai'ch whose end was 
glorious, so that it may be fortun ate from the first, and lauded at 
the last — and God is the best of helpers and defenders. 

The Ghazniyide Dynasty. 

Prom Sultan Nasiru-d-din Subuktigm to Khusrau Malik, who, 
prior to the conquest of Dehli, proclaimed Islam in Hindustan, 
from the year 367 A.H. (977 A.D.), to the year 582 A.H. (1X86 
A.D.). Their sovereignty thus lasted two hundred and fifteen years 
under the sway of fifteen monarch s. 

Sultan Nasiru-d-din Subuktigin 

Was of Turk! origin, the slavq of Alptigin who was a servant of 
Amir Mansur-ibn-Nuh Samani. 1 In the year 367 H. after the 
death of Abd Ishaq, the son of Alptigin, by common consent of 
the soldiery and populace he succeeded 2 to the imperial throne 
in the city of Bust 3 * * * * 8 and raised the standard of conquest, add 

l The eighth prince of the Samani dynasty who reigned 22 yearti. 

(D’Herbelot). 

The Samani dynasty was founded by Asad bin-Saman. It held 

sway over Khurasan and Transoxiana, holding its court at Bukhard — from 

279 A. H. to 395 A. H. See Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, Raverty pp. 26, 27 and 53. 
Amir Abul Hirs Mansur died at Bukhara 366 A. H. .and was succeeded by 
Ms son Abul : QasimddSuh. (Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, Raverty 44.) For an* account 
of the Samani dynasty, see D’Herbelot III. 193. Abu Ishaq was ap- 
pointed by Mansur as governor of Ghaznln upon the death of his father 
Alptigin in the year 365 A. H., and died in 367 A. H. 

According to the Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, Alptigin died in 35%i A. H. and Ishaq 
in 355 A. H. upon the death of Ishaq Balkatigin, the slave of Alptigin 
succeeded him, dying in 362 A. H. after him again Pirey obtained the govern- 
ment, hut was deposed in 367 A. H. when the Government passed to Subuk- 
tigm. (See Raverty. Tabaqdt-i-Fdsiri, pp. 7l* a 73.) 

% The Tabaqat-i-Iidsiri states that Subuktigm succeeded Alaptagin in 
Ghaznin (Raverty pp. 46-74} 

8 Bust, the capital of Zabulistan (vide Mul Feda II., ii, 201) which in- 
cludes Kabul and the adjacent territory as far as Ghazna and even beyond. 
Derived by Yak5t from Z4bul, grandfather of Rustam. (Jttn-i-AkbaH 
(Jarrett) YoL XL p. 115, and p. 408). “According to the Qanun Bust is 
Situated in 91°33' long : and 32° 15' lat ; according to the Atwal in 90° long, 
and 33° lat. Third climate {see Ain»i-Akbaru Yol, II. 115, footnote 4] Chief 
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girding up the loins of energy and effort for foray and religious 
war, he invaded Hindustan on the frontiers of tbe country of Koh-i- 
Jiid 1 and having fought a severe battle with J aipal who was the 
ruler of Hindustan, concluded peace with him. Jaipal, however, 
broke the treaty. Accordingly Hasiru-d-din Subuktigin equipped 
an army composed of 30,000 cavalry and numberless elephants 
huge as mountains, and engaged in conflict with him a second 
time, fought a great battle with him in the neighbourhood of 
Lamghanat, 2 the breeze of victory stirred the banners of Amir 
Hasiru-d-dm, tbe army of Jaipal suffered defeat, and he him- 
self took to flight and sought refuge in Hindustan. Thus 
Lamghanat came into the possession of Amir Ha?iru-d-dm, the 
JChutbah was read and the coin struck in his name. 3 Then he 
proceeded to the assistance of Amir Huh-ibn-Mansur Samam 4 * 
and was the means of procuring notable victories in Khurasan 
and the regions beyond the river. 6 Finally in the month of # 
Sha‘ban 6 of the year 387 A.H. (997 A.D.,) he obediently submitted 
to the summons of the Almighty, having reigned for twenty 
years. 

Yamintj-d-Haulat Sultan Mahmud ibn H^siru-d-din Qsaznavi, 

When Subuktigin, in the month of Sha c ban 387 H., while on 
the road to Ghaznxn, receiving the summons of the Almighty 

place of the district of Bost. _ Bost is situated ou the banks of the Hend- 
mand and is part of Sijisfc&n. From Bost to Ghazna one reckons about 14 
inarches (Abul Feda II., ii. 108) Abul Feda further states, that at Bost ou 
the Hendmand (Helmund) there is a bridge of boats similar to those of the 
rivers of Iraq. (II. 76). 

1 The Kob-i’Md : includes the mountainous region between Ghazna, li and. 
Lahore. 

8 Lamgh&n* See Abul Feda II. ii. 201. According to the Lobab this is the 
general name of a collection of places in the mountains of Ghaznab. (See 
Abul Feda I. cccxlvi ) Larnghcm. Long 1G4 C 50' Lat 34°3 A'm-i-Akban iii. SO. 

B The reading of the (Khutba) and striking the (sikka) that is 

stamping tbe currency, .were the usual accompaniments of the accession of 
the sovereigns of Islam, and constituted a proclamation of their authority. 

*4 $oe History of the Caliphs As Suyutl (Jarrett) pp, ^32-438. 

6 Maward-uu-nahr. Transox ian-a. 

According to Yaqut in his Mushtarik, Ttiran is the name given to the cob 
lection of countries situated beyond the Oxus. Sen Abul Feda TransoxL 
ana,” for a fall account of the countries included under this name. 

£ The eighth month of the Mui.iammadan year, 
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responded “ Here am I,” he appointed his young son Israa‘11 as 
his successor. 1 2 When this news reached Mahm&d who was s the 
elde£ son of Subuktigin, he wrote a letter of condolence to his 
brother and sought a peaceful solution of the difficulty on the 
following terms : That Ismael shotlld give up Ghaznin to Mahuntid, 
receiving in its e stead the governorship of Balkh : Isma c il refused 
these terms, and eventually war was declared -between the 
brothers. Mahmud was victorious, and after defeating Ismael, 
10* kept him closely besieged in Qhaznin for a space of six months, 
at the expiration of which time certain of their friends interven- 
ed and naade peace between them. IsmaHl then came and had an 
interview with Mahmud, and the sovereignty devolved upon 
Yaminu-d-Daulat Mahmud. After this a quarrel arose between 
Mahmtid and Mansur ibn-Nuh- Samani and also his brother 
‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn-ISTuh. 8 Eventually Mahmud got the upper hand* 
The Amirs- of ‘Abdu-l-Malik also, Eaiq ' and Baktuziin, who 
engaged in 'contest with Mahmdd, were defeated by him, and the 
sovereignty of the whole of Khurasan, of Ghaznin. and the 
frontiers df Hindustan came into the hands of Mahmud. 

Mahmud’s mother was the daughter of the ruler of Zabul 3 * 5 * * 


1 The question of the right of succession of the two brothers admits of 
some doubt. From the text it would appear that it was the intention of Subuk- 
tigin to nominate his younger son Isma‘11. The author of the Tabaqdt-i~ 
JSfdsiH ignores Ismail’s succession (see Baverty, note 6, page 75, and Briggs, 
note on Ferishta, page 29). Subuktigin died in 387, and Mahmud succeeded 
accordiug to Fanakati in 388. It appears uncertain how long Ismail held 
the Government, but probably the six months during which he was besieged 
by Mahmud in Ghazni, represents his whole reign. 

2 The origin of this quarrel is stated by Ferishta to have been a protest 
lodged by Mahmud against the nomination of Bak-T&zun to the governorship 
of Khurasan (see Briggs, p. 84, see also Baverty, Tdbaqdt-i-Ndsiri, pp. 49, 50). 

Mansdr was deprived of his sight after dethronement by Faiq and Bak- 
tnzun who then by agreement with Mahmdd were to hold Merv and Nlsh&pur. 

Shortly after this (in 388 A. H.), the Sainam dynasty came to an end after 
the defeat of Abd-ul-Malik by Ilak-KNasr. It had lasted one hundred and 
eight years. See Baverty, pp. 53, 54. (see also D. Berbelot iii. 194). 

Mahmtid is related to have assumed the title of Sultan and to have been 
the first Oriental' potentate who appropriated this term (Thomas, Coins of 
Kings of Ghazni,* J. B. A. S. IX. 270. see also Elliott II. 480-481, 

5 She was the daughter of Alptagm, governor of Ghaznin, which is here 

meant by Zabul, the worsts * that is Qandahar 55 only occur in one copy and 

are probably interpolated. 
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[that is to say Qandahar *] accordingly, he is called iVlahimid 
Zabuli — as Firdausi 1 says : 

The auspicious court of Mahmiid Zabuli is an ocean, 

An ocean such that no shore can be found for it : 

I went to the ocean — I dived but found no pearl 
The fault is my fortune’s — not that of the ocean. 

In the early part of his reign he had some unpleasant cor- 
respondence with the Klialifah of Baghdad Al-Qadir billahi 
‘Abbasi. 8 Eventually the KHalif despatched a magnificent robe of 
honour, and many presents of precious things and gems, and con- 
ferred on him the title of Amiru-l-Millat Yaminu-d-Daulat. 

Leaving Ghaznin he went to Balkh and Herat, and in 387 A.H., 

(997 A.D.) he returned to Ghaznin after having settled those pro- 
vinces, and thence made repeated incursions and forays into 
Hindustan, and took several fortresses. ‘Asjadi 3 composed the 
following qasida in honour of this expedition : 

When the king of kings marched to Somnat 4 
He made his own deeds the standard of miracles. 

In the month of Shawwal, 391 A.H., (1000 A.D.) Mahmud re- 11. 
turned to Hindustan from Ghaznin with ten thousand cavalry, 

* Not in MSS (A) or (B). 

I Firdausi. For an account of this famous poet see this volume page 32 
Note 1, and Majmahl Fusaha I. 382. 

* Al-Qadir billahi Abui ‘Abbas Alimad-ibn-Ishak ibn il Muqtadir was born 
In 336 A.H. His Khalifate lasted from 381 A. H. to 422, the year of his death, 
a period of forty-one years. As Suydti quoting from Al-Khatib says that 
he was distinguished for his rectitude and nobility of character. (History of 
Caliphs (Jarrett, p. 431.) 

3 Hakim Abu .Nazar ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ibn- Man stir contemporary of Hakim 
Ansuri, Hakim Farrukhi, and Hakim Firdusi. He died in 432 A. H. • (Majma'ul 
Fusaha, Yol. I. p. 340.) The qasida in which the lines quoted' occur is given 
at length in the Majma‘ul Fusaha, loc . cit, MS. (A) quotes them wrongly, 

MS. (B) is the same as the text which reads for ‘Asjadi was a cele- 

brated poet of Merv. The Tabaqdt-i-JSFdsiri gives another couplet in addition 
‘to the above and attributes the poem to ‘Ansuri (p. 82, note 1). 

4 Somnat. Situated according to the Qanun in 97° 10' long, and 22° 15' lat. 
Somnat is on the shore, in the land of pirates which is part of India. Ibn- 
Said says that travellers often speak of it, and it forms part of Guzerat or 
the country of Lar. (See Bayley, History of Gujerat, p. 18, etc., Ain-i-Akbar% 

Yol. II. (Jarrett) 246,* etc. Abul Feda II. ii. 116.) 

See also Alfciruni India (Sachau) L 205, and Index Somandtha. 

See also p. 27 of this volume, &e. 

3 . ■ 
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and reduced Peshawar. He also again drew up his forces on 
these frontiers for battle with Jaipai who confronted him with 
large forces of cavalry and infan try ^and three hundred elephants. 
Sultan Mahmud gained the day and Jaipai was taken prisoner 
together with fifteen of his relatives, his brothers and his sous ; 
and five thousand infidels fell by the sword. Great spoils fell into 
the hands of the Ghazis, among them a pearl necklet which was 
on the neck of Jaipai, which was worth some hundred and eighty 
thousand’ dinars , 1 and the necklets of the others too, on the same 

i Note 1. I) indr. 

There is some uncertainty as to the actual value of the Dinar, as there 
were different coins, one of silver and the other of gold bearing this name-t- 
it was during the Khaiifate of Abdul Malik ibn Marwan (A.H. 73 to 
A.H. 86, A.D. 692 A.D. 705} that a separate coinage was introduced. Thus 
As Suyuti gives the following account: “ Yahya-b-Bukayr narrates: — 

* I heard Malik say that the first who coined dinars was Abdul Malik smd he 
inscribed on them a verse of the Quran. Musa'b states that Abdul Malik 
inscribed on the dinar “ Say, God is One.” (Qur. cxii.) and on the reverse 
u there is no God but God; ” and its circumference was a rim of silver and 
he inscribed outside the rim, “ Muhammad is the Apostle of God, whom 
he hath sent as a guide unto Salvation and the true faith.* ” (Jarrett, 
History of the Caliphs p. 222.) 

Abdul Malik had introduced the custom of writing at the head of letters 
the formula, “ sa£ there is one God” This was a cause of offence to the 
Grecian Emperor who wrote saying that unless Abdul Malik abandoned this 
habit “ there will reach yon on our dinars the mention of what you will not 
like.** Abdul Malik consequently decided upon coining his own dinars which 
he did in the year 75 A.H. (A.D 694s.) 

The origin of the word dinar is attributed to the Latin denarius the words 

tT* 3 f als and | dirham being in the same way derived from follis and 
drachma. (Priusep I. 19-246.) 

The denarius , a silver coin was worth approximately 8 id. its average weight 
being according to the authorities 60 grains. It was first coined B.C. 269. 

Its relation to the drachma was at first as 8*5 to 9*75, but owing to a 
falling off in weight of the drachma they at one time were practically equal 
in value. The drachma was a silver coin and occupied among the Greeks 
the place of the denarius among the Homans. Both these coins then, the 
dinar and the dirham , were silver originally, and were in all probabilitv of 
equal values, but there is another dinar mentioned in the Raja Tarangini "and 
elsewhere which was a gold coin— this answers almost exactly to the Roman 
denarius aureus of which Pliny speaks, the average weight of which was 
120 grains. The gold coins of Chandragupta mentioned in the Sanchi 
inscription .weigh from 320 to 130 grains and are indubitably copied from 
Greek originals in device as well as in weight. Priusep I; 246. 
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scale. This victony was won on Saturday, 1 the 8th of Mutarram, 
392 H., (1001 A.D.) Leaving this place Mahmud proceeded to the 
fortress of Tabarhindah 3 which was the residence 3 of Jaipal, 
and conquered that country. 

After this in the month of Muharram 393 A.H. he left Ghazni n 
and proceeded to Hindustan by way of Seistan and assaulted 
Bhatia 4 which is in the vicinity of Multan. The Raja of that 
place, Beji Rai, fearing the punishment of the Sultan killed him- 
self with a dagger, and they brought his head to the Sultan. 
Many Hindis, more than one can number, were hurried along the 
road to non-existence by the pitiless sword, and Mahmud took as 
spoil two-hundred and seventy elephants while Da‘ud ibn-lSTagr s 
the renegade ruler of Mult in, being reduced to submission by the 
Sultan, agreed to pay twenty times twenty thousand dirhams* 
animal tribute. 

We may thus take it that the golden dinar was doable- the weight of the 
silver 'dinar and taking the ratio of gold to silver as 10 to 1 this would give 
us the relative values of the .gold and silver dinar in terms of dinars of 
silver as 20 to 1. 

This ^relative value is rendered more probable still by a comparison of our 
author’s statement of the tribute paid by Baud ibn Na$r (page 11, line 18 of 
the Text) with that of Firishta (see note 6 below). 

Against this however is the statement in the Ain-i-Akbart (niochmann I. 
p. 36) that “ the Dinar is a gold coin weighing one mitqdl, i.e., If dirhams ” 
but as both the dirham and the mittqdl were variably the accuracy of this 
statement is open to question. 

See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. {Art.) JJenartus. 

1 Firishta says Monday, the 8th of Muharram. 

8 Tabarhindah. ‘Firishta calls this Batindah which is also the name given 
to Jaipsil’s capital in a history of the Rajas of Jamu. As to the identity of 
this with Waihind, see Raverty’s Tabuq4t-i~Ahbari, pp. 76-80 footnote ; see 
Tieffenthaler’s map, Vol. III. See also E. and D. II. 438. 

* MS. (A) has * Text has jp* which is evidently an im- . 

provement” on the author. 

' * MS. (A) has *3^ Bhafca MS. (B) has Bhita. The real name of 
this place is according to Elliott BKera, which lies on the left bank of the 
Jhelum under the Salt Range — see E and D., Vol. II., Appendix, pp, 439-440. 

6 Grandson of Shaikh Hamid Lodi, first ruler of Multan {Briggs, p. 40.) 

& Firishta Says 20,000 golden dirams. According to the Ain-i-Ahban, Vol. 

I. 35, the dirl.am is a silver coin, and no mention is made o*f a golden dirham. 
Taking the value of the golden dirham at twenty times that of the silver 
dirham the text would give the same amount as that given by Firishta 
(see note 1 p, 18). 
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As he was advancing to Multan, Anandpal, son of Jaip&l, rose 
up against him to oppose the advance of the Sultan, but fled after 
the battle to the mountains of Kashmir, and the Sultan reached 
12 . Multan by way of Hindustan. 1 Those events occurred in 396 
A.H. (1005 ‘AD.) In the following year 397 A.H. (1006 A.D.) 
a battle was fought at Balkh between Mahmud and Ilak 3£han 2 
king of Mawara an-Nalir. 8 Sultan Mahmud was victorious; Ilak 
IChan finally died in the year 403 H. ( 1012 A.D. ) 

In the year 398 H. (J007 A.D.) Malimiid entered Turkistan, 
and having settled the affairs of the Turkls, pursued Sukhpal 4 
Habsa, Raja *of Sind (who having embraced Islam had been re- 
leased from his captivity to Abd ‘Ali Sinjurx but had again 
joined the idolators and apostates) overcame him and threw him 
into prison where he died. 

In the year 399 A.H. (1008 A.D.) Malundd a second time 
entered Hindustan and engaging in battle with the aforesaid 
Anand Pal defeated him, and betaking himself with his vast 
spoil to the fortress of Bhimnagar 5 — which nowadays is known 

1 Firishta says by way of Batindah. In the text we find by way of 
Hindustan and MSS. (A.) and (B) have the same. According to Elliott (II. 
438) we should here read Bihand or Wailiind, a place of considerable impor- 
tance on the western bank of the Indus about fifteen miles above Attock. 

8 See Baverty Tabaqcrt-i-Nasiri, p. 52 and note. Ilak son of Bughra ITh ftn 
took Bukhari 10th Zi-Qa‘dah, 389 H-. See also pages 84-85, footnote 9. 

See also Briggs’ Firishta, pp. 42-44. 

3 Transoxiana. 

4 Firishta calls him Sukhpal, a son of one of the Rajas of India. MS. 

(A) and (B) have Sukpsl Naba According to Elliott his name 

was Sukhpal-Nawasa Shah, the name Nawasa denoting his relationship to 
Jaipal whose grandson he in all probability was (see E and D, II* App. 444.) 
He is called Raja inasmuch as Mahmud when leaving Multan to fight link 
TTh4n had (according to Firishta) left his Indian possessions in his charge. 

.See also Elphinstone, Hist, of India, p. 280. 

3 This fortress is situated about a mile from tne town of Bhim. The fort 
itself was called Hagarkot (Firishta) and is the same as Kot Kangra. In 
TiefPenthaler’s map Nagarkote is placed some 25 miles N. W. of Kot Kangra, 
hut at page 107, Vol I , he says, <f C6tgangra nommee aussi Nagar cott e$t une 
ville munie d'rtne forteresse et situSe dans les montagnes.” See E and D, 
Yol. II. 34 and App. 445. 

“ The Town of Bhim which is about a mile from the fort, is now on a spot 
called Bhawan which means a temple raised to a Sakti or female deity, and 
Bhim is probably a mistake arising from its presumed foundation by the 
heroic Bhim.” 
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aft the Thatia of Bhim — reduced it b}* promising quarter fo the 
garrison, and gained possession of the treasure and valuables 
which had been buried and stored there since the time of Blxim, 
and*in the early part of the year 400 H. he caused several go’den 
and silver thrones to be placed in his court, and ordered that all 
that boundless and incomputable wealth should be scattered at 
the foot of his own throne that the people might gaze on it. 

In the year 401 H. (1010 A.D.) he left Ghaznm and again 
marched towards Multan, and took possession of the remainder 
of the country and put to death the greater part of the Karma- 
tians * and heretics of that region, and sent the remainder 
whom he did not put to death to the fort, 1 2 where they died. He 
took Baud ibn Nasr, the heretic ruler of Multan, to Ghaznin and 
kept him a prisoner in the fortress of Ghori, 3 where he died. 

In the year 402 H. (1011 A.D.), he set out for Tliancsar 4 and 13. 
Jaipal, the son of the former Jaipal, offered him a present of fifty 
elephants and much treasure. The Sultau, however, was not to 
be deterred from his purpose ; so refused to accept his present, 
and seeing Thanesar empty he sacked it and destroyed its idol 
temples, and took away to Ghaznin, the idol known as Chakar- 


1 A heretical sect of Muslims, so called from the founder K&rmat, who rose 
about the year 278 H. They sought to attain their ends by violence and 
in the year 319 H. under Abu Taher, took the city of Mecca with fearful 
slaughter, plundered the* temple and took away the black stone which they 
retained for twenty years. 

(Elliott and Dowson II. 573). (See also Sale’s Quran, PreL Discourse, pp. 
130-131) D. Herbelot (Garmate)* 

* MS, (A) j* 

® Jirishta MS. (A) if 

* Thiraesar: 76 62 E. 29-30 N. vide Map, Tieffenthaler, Vol. III. 

Tieffenthaler describes it as a large and populous town one mile in length, 

having a pond surrounded by buildings towards the east. The Hindus he 
states, claim that when gold is thrown into this lake it increases in weight. 
He naively, goes on to say, however, “ Mais c’est un fable ridicule car celui 
qui y jette son or n’en recouvre rien.” The water is accounted holy. 

He places Thiawar at a distance of 66 miles from Dehli giving the stages, — 
Narela 12 miles, Sonpat 6, G-onor 6, Panipai 12, Carnal 14, Asamabad 7, 
Thanessor 9. It lies N.-W. of Dehli nnd is now called Tbaneswar. See 
Cunningham, Auc. Geog. of India, pp. 330-332. See Alberuni, I. 199. 
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sflxn,* on account of which the Hindis had been ruined ; and 
having placed it in his court, caused it to be trampled under foot 
by the people. In the year 403 H. (10F2 A3).), he conquered 
Gjtarjiaian,* and in the selfsame year an ambassador arrived 
from the ruler of Egypt, and when the Sultan heard that he was 
of the Batini sect, 3 he exposed him to public ridicule 4 * and 
expelled Mm. 

In the year 404 H. (1013 A.D.), he prepared an expeditionary 
force to attack Nandana, 6 a city situated on the mountains of 
B^lnath. Jaipal II $ left a force to defend that fortress, and him- 
self proceeded to the Kashmir pass. The Sultan gained possession 
of that fortress with promise of quarter, and left Saregh Kotvval 
to defend it, while he^ pursued Jaipal. He took the vast spoils of 
that mountainous region and put many infidels to death by the 
sword of holy war, and honoured the rest by admitting them to 
Islam — a certain number he Jed captive to Grhaznm. 

In the year 406 H. (1015 A.D.), he contemplated the conquest 
of Kashmir, and besieged the foi-tress of Lohar Kot, 7 which was 
a very high fort, but was forced to abandon the siege on account 
of the severity of the cold and rain, and the constant reinforce- 
ments available to the Kashmiris, and returned to Grhaznm. In 
that year he entered into a contract for the marriage of his sister 

1 Chakrasvamin. or the lord of the Chakra. For an account of this idol, see 
Albemni, I. 117. 

“ The city of Taneshar is highly venerated by the Hindus. The idol of 
that place is called Cakra sv-amin, i.e., the owner of the CaJcra” 

3 Gharjistan, or Gharshistan, the country bounded on the west by Herat, 
east by Ghor, north by Merv, ar>d south by Ghazni. See Jdcut in voc. 
Gharshistan. 

3 Esoterics, a sect of the Shf‘a Muslims. For an account of them see Cure- 

ton’s page 147 — They were variously called AuisUl 

4 Exposing to ridicule by seating on a donkey with the face 
to the tail, and thus leading him through the city. 

3 Nandana, a fortress of brick situated on a mountain. Tieffenthaler I. 105, 
in lat. 33°. (Alberuni, Sachau trans, *317). In Rennclfs map (1782) the 
Belnat mountains are placed in long. 72° E., lat. 32° N. For a full description of 
this mountain, see Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of India, pages 164, 165. 

6 Son of Anandpal, grandson of Jaipal I. 

7 Called also Lohkofe by Firishta. MSS. (A)/B) have 
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with Abul Abbas ibn Marinin Khwarazm Shah, 1 and sent her to 
Rnwarazm. 

In the year 407 H. (1016 A.D.), a band of ruffians murdered 14. 
Khwarazui Shab, and Mahmud leaving Ghaznin, proceeded first 
to Balkh and thence to Khwarazm, where a furious battle took 
place between his forces and those of Khamartash, the commander- 
in-chief of Khwarazm. The Sultan’s forces gained the day and 
Mahmud appointed Altiin Tush governor of that country, invest- 
ing him with the title of Khwarazm Shah, he also took vengeance 
on the murderers of Khwarazm Shall, and returned (to Ghaznin) 
after having arranged those important affairs. 

In the year 409 H., he marched with the object of subduing 
Qanauj, 2 and having crossed the seven 3 dangerous rivers of 
Hindustan, upon his arrival in the neighbourhood of Qanauj, 
Kurah, 4 the ruler of Qanauj, offered his submission, and sued for 
quarter, offering presents. Leaving that place he arrived at the 


1 For a full account of this dynasty, see Raverty’s Tabaqat-i-Nanri, pp. 231 
&c., ( note 2.) Khwarazm is a country on both hanks of the Oxus of which 
the capital is Gorgapg (Jurjan) see Abul Feda II. ii. 209. Chorasmii of 
Strabo, Herodotus, &c. Tke Chorasmii are coupled by ancient authors with 
the Dace, Massagetao and Soghdi. (Smith’s Diet, of Geog.) 

Qanauj or Qanaj, was for a long time the Hindu capital of Northern 
India. Firishfca states that when Mahrndd approached Qanauj, “ he saw there 
a city which raised its head to the skies and which in strength and beauty 
might boast of being unrivalled.” (Briggs.' I. 57). See also Alberuni 
(Sachau tr. I. 199). (For a full account of this city consult Cunningham, 
op cit, 378, &c ). 

Tieffenthaler states that in ancient monuments Qanauj is called “ Cannia 
coubadj ” ce qui signifie la vierge bossue. # Vol. I. pp. 193, 194 

3 These in the order Mahmud met with them were the— 

Indus #%st. Sindhu Gr. * IvSos “ Indus incolis Sind us appellatus” (Pliny.) 

Jhelam Hydaspes or Bidaspes Skst Vitasta (Vihut) or Viyatta. 

Chenab Acesines called in Sanskrit Chandrabhaga. 

Ravi Hydraotes (Arrian) Skst. Iravati. Hyarotis (Strabo). 

Bidh Hyphasis or Hypanis Skst. Vipasa. 

Sutlej Zaradrus. Hesyclrus (Pliny) Skst Shatladar. 

Jamuna Jaunor Yamuna. 

(See also Ain-i-AkbaH (Jarrett), ii. 310.) Alberuni, Chaps, xxiv, xxv. 

4 MSS. (A) *B) Kurah. According to Firishta the name of 'the 
prince of Qanauj was K unwar Rai, see Elliott, Vol. ii, p. 1(U, 
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fortress of Barnah 1 whose governor Barwat, having entrusted 
the defence of the fortress to his kinsfolk, retired into seclusion. 

The garrison of the fort not being able to withstand Mahmud’s 
assault sent a present of a lakh and fifty, thousand * rupees, with 
thirty elephants, &nd thus obtained quarter. From thence Mahmud 
proceeded to the fortress of Mahawun 5 on the banks of the river 
Jon, 4 where the governor of the fort named Kal Chandar 6 at- 
tempted to escape by crossing the river riding on an elephant, 
but in the meantime the troops of the Sultan arrived, and he 
destroyed himself by stabbing himself with a dagger — 

By that same watery path he went to B[ell. 

When to live is to fulfil the desires of one’s enemies 

Death is infinitely preferable to life- 

At the taking of the fortress of Qanauj eighty-five elephants 
and a boundless amount of spoil fell into’ the hands of the troops. 
From thence he went to Mnthra 6 which is a place of worship 
of the infidels, and the birth place of Kishan, the son of Basudev, 
15. whom the Hindus worship as a divinity — where there are idol 
temples without number, and took it without any contest, and 
rased it to the ground. Great wealth and booty fell into the 
hands of the Muslims, among the rest they broke np^ by the 
orders of the Suljdn, a golden idol, the weight of which was 


t Barnah. Firishta gives Hardat as the name of the governor and calls the 
place Mfrath. Baran. See Elliott II. 458, on the reading MS. (A) has 
Bartah and gives Bardafc as the name of its ruler. 

* According to Firishta 250,000 silver dinars. This gives the value of the 
silver dinar as of a rupee. In the Ain-i-AhbaH we find no mention ot a 
silver dinar, but the dirham is stated to be T 7 5 of a dinar ; as the dirham varied 
in weight it seems almost certain from the above that the dirham and silver 
dinar were identical, (see note 1 p. 18.) 

# Vide Tieff. 166. Mahaban avec une forteresse efi brique. 

4 The river Jumna.. Alberuni “ the river Jaun (Yamuna) p. 199. 

8 Kul Chand (Firishta) Elliott I. 462. MS. (A) *1*^ Knlchand. 

6 Vide Tieffenthaler I. 20i et seq . . 

Muthra or H&hnrfi, celebrated as a hojy place, the birthplace of Vasudeva,— 
see Alberuni, ii. 147 i. 109 j famous also in the history of Krishna as the 
stronghold of his enemy Baja Kansa. Arrian calls it Methoras wjiile Pliny 
states that the river Romanes (Jumna) passed between the towns of Methora 
and Clisobora (Kalikavartta or Yrindavana) Cunningham op. cit. pp. 374-375. 
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ninety-eight thousand three hundred misqdls 1 of refined gold and 
a piece of sapphire 8 whose weight was four hundred and fifty 
misqdls i besides a celebrated elephant of huge size, like a moun- 
tain, belonging to Baja Gobind Cliand, one of the Baj£s of 
Hindustan, which the Sultan had long earnestly sought to buy, 
but which was not to be had. By chance one night, when they 
were returning, this elephant broke loose and came into the 
Sultan’s camp without a keeper. The Sultan was greatly pleased 
with its capture, and gave it the name of Khudadad. 3 When the 
spoil reached GJaznin it was found to amount to over twenty 
million and fifty- three thousand dirams, and three hundred and 
fifty odd elephants. 4 * 

In the year 410 H. ( 1019 A.D*), Mahmud’ again turned hia 
footsteps towards Hindustan and encountered and fought on the 
banks of the river Jon with JSTanda the Baja of Klaiinjar, 6 who 

1 The Misqal*=lf dirhams ® 6 dangs** 96 barley grains in weight. It is a 
weight used in weighing gold and is also the name of the coin. {Azn-i- 

Mbart, I. 36.) Of. Hebrew shekel gee also Alberani I. 160-164. 

’ Firishta says (S)$ a blue gem. The stone was in 

all probability a sapphire. There are four kinds of OylU — 
and i. e , red, blue, white, and coerulean. 

® The gift of God. 

* From collating the MGS. A. and B., I think the reading here is quite 
plain* It is 

j. jiyjb yy* j a>1 j 

. (JJ A>! J J (XAUI J 

Both MSS* hare bnt we must read as in Firishta, Vol. I 
p. 51, line 9, et seq. we read thus : — 

b g J? 3 J*** J 

Jki > dii j tsy jij* 4 j «^TjJ jUAi pj> jijA 

- uil 

and when he reached Ghaznm they counted the spoils of the expedition to 
Qanauj, twenty thousand dinars and thousands of thousands of dirams, and 
fifty thousand slaves and 350 elephants, ^besides other booty in addition to 
these. (Firishta, Vol* I. p, 51, i. 9 et seq,), 

6 Kdlinjar in Dangaya, Bimdelkhand. A description of this fortress with 
two plates will be found in Tieffenthaler, Vol. I. p. 244. He states that the 
fort was taken by Sher Sh£k and passed into the possession of the Rajah of 
Dangaya (Bundelkhand) from the time of Muhammad, king of DehK. 
(!71« to 17-16); Lai; 25 JSf, Long, 85*5 E. (See ( Jarrett) II.. ISS-159J* 
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liad with Kim" 36,000 cavalry and 45,000 * infantry and 640 ele- 
phants, and who had put to death the Raja of Qananj on the 
occasion of his submission to the Sultan, and who had also come 
to the help of Jaipal, who had several times fled from before the 
Sultan. The servants of the Sultan who had gone forward to 
16 . the attack, found the city deserted, and sacked it. A terrible 
' dread overwhelmed the heart of Jaipal, so that leaving all his 
property and material of war just as they stood, he took to flight 
with some selected companies. Five hundred and eighty ele- 
phants during the pursuit, emerging from a forest, fell into the 
hands of the Sultan’s troops. He then returned to Ghazmn;— 
Many regions passed from the possession of the infidels to the 
Muslims, moreover the people of that country, either willingly or 
perforce, made profession of Islam. 

In the .year 412 H. (1021 A.D.), -Mahmud proceeded to Kash- * 
mir and laid siege to the fort of Loharkot for a month, but it 
held out' being exceedingly well fortified. Leaving Loharkot he 
went to Lahore, and in the beginning of spring returned to 
Grhaznm. 

In the year 413 H. (1022 A.D.), he again made an attempt on 
the country of Nanda, and when he arrived at the fortress of 
Gwaliar, having reduced it peaceably and accepted presents from 
its governor, confirmed him in his governorship. As part of that 
present there were thirty-five elephants. Leaving that place he 
went to the fort of Kalin jar, the commander of which first made 
an offering of three hundred elephants and sought his protection. 3 

Heals6 composed a poem in Hindi in praise of the Sultan, and 
sent it to him, whereupon the Sultan read the poem in the presence 
of the eloquent men of Hindustan and the poets of his own 
country. . They were all loud in their praises of the poem, and 
the Sultan was so pr*oud of it, that he wrote a patent conferring 
upon him the governorship of fifteen forts as a reward, for the 
poem. Hand a also -sent large quantities of property and jewels. 


Eirishta gives the date of this* expedition as 412 A.H. See Elliot, Yol. I. 
462, for an account of the various statements. 

1 The text has J ^ Firishta says 45,000. MS. (A) 

likewise says 45,000. MS. (Bj is same as the text, which says 145,000, 
hut 45,000 is no donbi correct, 

* Abul Fazl {Am-i-Akbarij Text I. 423) says this was in 416 A.H. 
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had countless articles of value as tm offering to Mahm&L The 
Sultan victorious and triumphant returned to Gbaznm. 

In the year 414 H. (1024 A.D.), Mahmud went to Balkh, and 17. 
passed the river Jaihun. 1 The chiefs of the regions beyond the 
river, 2 hastened to meet him, and Yusuf Qadr Khan king of the 
whole of Turkistan, came out to receive him, and visited the Sultan; 

They held great banquets and gave presents to each other, and 
# Ali Tagin, of whose oppression the people of the regions beyond 
the river had complained, learning what was happening took to 
flight. The Sultan pursued him and having captured him sent 
him a prisoner to one of the fortresses of Hindustan, then he 
returned and spent the winter in (xhaznin. 

Once more 3 he led his army against Somnat, which is a large 
city on the coasts of the ocean, 4 a place of worship of the Brak- 


1 The Amu Darya or Oxus. Jaihun is the name ot tue great river wh'ch 
separates Khwarazm and Khurasan, from Bokhara, Samarqand and that 
country: all the region on the Bokhara side of the river is called the conntry 
beyond the river (ma ward annahr) I. K. iii. 229. According to Abul Fazl 
Balkh is situated in Long 101*40 Lat 36*41, The JaihGn, is also called 44 the 
river of Balkh.” See also AbulFeda : (Reinaud) II. ii. 198-199. 

8 \jjlo - Transoxiana. The country lying between ■ Khwarazm on the 
west and the Oxus on tho south from Badakhshan to the frontiers of 
Khwarazm. See Abnl Feda : (Reinaud) II. ii. 212 and seq. 

3 The accounts of this celebrated expedition are given in great detail by 
most authors. Those who follow (Ibn Asir and) Mirlchond make it com 
mence with 416 H. Those who, follow Firishta with 415 H.* (Elliott, II. 
468). ‘ 

4 Somndt, South-west of the peninsula of Guzerat, Long. 107*10, Lat. 22-15, 
(Atn-i-AJcbari. (J.) iii. 58,) on the sea shore. At a distance of 50 farsakh from 
Baz&na, (Alb). The river Sarsuti falls into the sea at the distance of a 
bowshot east of Somanath (Alb. 261). It was here that the YMavas killed 
each other {Alb. 405). 

• The idol of Soman&th is stated by Alberuni to have been the linga of 
Mahadeva erected to remove the leprosy of ,the moon. The word Somanath 
means master of the moon. 44 Tho image was destroyed by the Prince 
MahmCid, may God be merciful to him I— A. H. 416.” Alb. II. 106. Alberuni 
gitea an account hero of Somanath, and states (p. 176) that the ;day of full 
moon in the month S'ravana is a fast day holy to Somanath. 

See also Elliot, II. 468-476, also Elphinstone 286, note 16-17, Briggs’ Fir. T. 
68, 73, 74. Ain-i-AKbart , Vol. II. 246, and note. 

. Qazwim in his Asdr-ul-Bildd gives an account of the idol of Somnat and 
states that -it was suspended ia mid-air ..without support of any - kind, -rani 
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saans who worship a large idol. There are many golden idols 
there. Although certain historians have called this idol Manat, 
and say that it is the identical idol which the Arab idolators 
brought to the coasts of Hindustan in the time of the Lord of 
the Missive (may the blessing and peace of God be upon him), this 
story has ncf foundation, because the Brahmans of India firmly 
believe that this idol has been in that place since the time of 
Kjshan, that is to say four thousand years and a fraction. Its 
name too, in the Hindi language, is really Sobha Hath, that is to 
say Lord of Beauty, and not Manat. 1 The reason for this mistake 
must surely be the resemblance in name, and nothing else. In 
this expedition, having taken the city of Patan * which is known 
as Naharwala, a city of Gujerat, and having obtained a great 
supply of provisions from thence, he arrived at Somnat where the 
garrison closed the gates of the fort against him, and reaped 
their reward in rapine and plunder. The fort was taken and 
Mabmdd broke the idol in fragments and sent it to Ghaznin, where 
18. it was placed at the door of the J ami‘ Masj id and trodden under 
foot 8 . 

*At the time of his return, not considering it expedient to fight 
with Bairam Dev,* one of the mighty Rajas of Hindustan who 
stood in his way, Mahmud turned towards Multan by way of 


further states that it was supposed to he kept in this position by magnetic 
action. Qazvnm died A. H 682, (A. I). 3284.) 

1 Of. Quran LIII. 39, 20. Zamakhshari in the Kashshdf states that Manat 
was an idol worshipped l by the tribes of Hnzail, Khuzaa and Saq if, and that 

it was called Manat u&LJJ} * bo (Calcutta Edn Yol 

II., page 1422). " * 


* Tieffenthaler I. 385, states that Pattan was a very ancient city 

founded even before Guzerat, 20 miles from Radhanpur, 40 miles north of 
Gnzerat. Its ancient name was Nehroala. It was originally called Anlialpur. 
See Ain-i-Akbart (J) II. 262, III. 59, 60. Compare Briggs’ Firishta, L, 69 
Ax? , Anhalw&ra (Elphinstone). 

8 Cf. Alberuni II, 103. 

4 Fuishta CaJh this BajS Brahma Dev, and states that having fled from 
Haljmad he shut himself up in the fort of Gandaba (Kandama TdHM-i-Aim 
Bnggs states that the position of this place has not been ascertained, but it 
appears to me to be the place Canda mentioned by Tieffenthaler I. 402. 

Canaa esfc une bonne forteresse i 40 milles de Somnath elle est entente 
dean oommenneile! mais on pent y aborder A gue en quelqnea endroits.” 
Tins description tallies exactly with Firishta’s that there can belittle 
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Sindh. 1 His army suffered great hardships from scarcity of 
water and forage, until with great difficulty lie reached Grhaznin 
in the year 417 H. 

In that year A1 Qadir billahi 2 the Khalifah, -despatched a 
flag with a letter appointing the Sultan 8 to the Governorship of 
JOmrasan and Hindustan, Mmroz and Khwarazm. and conferred 
titles of honour upon his brothers and sons, and in the same way 
assigned the titles of Kahfu-d-Daulat wal Islam to the Sultan, and 
to his elder son Amir Mas £ tid that of Shaliabu-d-Daulat wa 
J amalu-l-Millat, and to Amir Muhammad his younger brother that 
of Jalalu-d-Daulat, and to Amir Yrisuf that of £ Azdu-d-DauIat — * 
and so forth. 

In this year by way of punishing the Jats 4 of the vicinity ot 
Multan, .who had committed many acts of disrespect, Mahmud 
brought an army to Multan — and four thousand (some say eight 
thousand) boats belonging to the Jats laden with their families 
and property, were sunk in the Multan river on the occasiou of 
a victory obtained by the boats of the Sultan, on which they 
had arranged some especial contrivance, 6 and the Jats were 
drowned and sank in the whirlpool of destruction, and the rest 
became food for the sword, their families were taken captive, and 
the Sultan, victorious and triumphant, returned to Ghaznin. — 

In the year 418 H. (1027 A.D.) marching towards Baward 6 , he 


doubt as to tbe identity of Gandaba with Canda. Of. Elliott II. 473, note I 
Elpbinstone Hist, of India, 289. 

In the Tabaqdt-i-Akbo.ri this raja is called Parama Dev. 

1 For particulars of this inarch see Briggs * Firishta I. 78. Elph. 290, and 
note. Tabaqat~i-Nc$irz (Raverty) p. 83, of. Elliott II. p. 192 from Jami'u-b 
HiJcaydt. 

* History of* the Caliphs (Jarrett; p. 431, AI Qadir billahi A'hul^Abbas 
Ahmad-b-Ishaq b-il-Muqtadir. A. H. 381-422. ■ 

8 See Elliott I r. pp. 480-481 on tbe assumption bv Mahmud of title of 
Sultan, see also p. 16 of this volume note 2. 

4 Cf. Elliott II. p. 477, and I. p. 507. The Jats. 

8 Of. Elliott II. 477. Briggs’ Firishta 1. 82. 

The contrivance alluded to was fixing spikes on the prows and sides of the 
boats like the rostrum or fyBoKos of ancient warships. This instrument 
the origin of the modern ram is said to have been invented by the Tyrrhenian 
Pisseus. (Smith, Diet of Antiq). See also Elph. 291, and note. 

6 Baward. MS. (A.) has f !j} U MS. (B.) is saihe as 

the text. Abiward vilie du Khoras&n est situee selon 1* Atwdl par 84° de long*- 
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Utterly destrpyed the Turkomans of that country, and thence he has- 
tened to Rai 1 and laid hands on the treasures and hidden valuables of 
‘that country -which had been there for many years, and eradicated 
19* the false religionists and Karamanians of that place, and bestowed 
Rai and Isfahan on Amir Mas c ud his elder son. He then returned 
to Ghaznin and shortly afterwards became attacked by consump* 
tion,* his weakness day by day increased. Nevertheless he used 
to take great pains to pretend that he was well and strong, and in 
that -condition' went to Balkh and in the spring came to Ghaznin, 
and died of that disease on -Thursday, the 23rd of Rabi‘nl Awwal, 


tude et 37° 2C' de latitude. On la nomme encore, dit le -Lobab, Ab&ward et 
Baward /Abul Feda (Remaud) II. ii. 185-186). Firishta calls it Badward 
(see also Meynard {Diet de la Perse) p. 13, Abiwerd).* 

1 A district of Persian ‘Iraq, situated according to Abul Feda quoting 
frdfii the Atwul, in long. 76° 20' and latitude 35° 35'. Its original name was 
he states, R&zi. 

Ibn Hauqal in his article on Dailam, speaks of Reyy as a large city at d dis- 
tance of eight marches from A zarbaijan. It is the ancient Rhages or * Paydi 
of Arrian, the capital of the province of Rhagiana, first known to us in history 
as the place to which the Jewish exiles were sent. It was the birth place of 
the famous physician Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya A r-Razi, familiar 
to the medical world as Rhazes who lived in the tenth century. His treatise 

on small-pox and measl'es (AfAsr ^fj was published in a Greek trans- 

lation irepl \ 0 tfuK 7 js in 1548, and an English translation from the Arabic 
by Dr; GreenhiU. (Sydenham Society, 1847 ) It was ten days’ march from 
Ecbatana (Hamnddn). It was called at different periods Europus and Arsacia. 
In modern times the ancient name has returned, and its ruins lie now to the 
south of Teheran and north of Ispahan. The famous jurisconsult Muhammad 
ibn al- Hasan, and al-Kisayf the reader of the Quran, arc buried there. 
Persian Iraq comprised the regions of Reyy, Qashan, Ispahan and Rama- 
dan. (Diet, of Greek and Roman Geog., Vol. II. art Rhag;ae), (Abul Feda, 
(Remand) II. ii. 169, &c.) also see I. K. (Slane), iii. 311 et seqq. 

3 Briggs, Vol. I. p. 83, states that Mahnnid died of stone, but a reference to 
Firishta in the original shews that this is not the ease. The words are 

0 LPtf 6 &e. 

The disease *i^i***» 8 &-ul qinya whicli literally means an undesirable 
acquisition, is thus' defined by Viiller sub voce “prams habitus corporis, 

gr, xaxQta, while the following translation from the MS. copy of Bahru-l- 
Jawahir In this Library will show how it is there defined : 

“ The disease is so called because the skin which surrounds* a man and changes 
with Ms changes (i.e. contracts and expands as necessity arises) is diseased, 
it is the beginning of dropsy, but inasmuch as the term dropsy is specifically 
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421 A. H., 1 and was buried afcGhaznin. His age was sixty yearSj 
and he had reigned thirty-one yeafs. They say that when he was* 

restricted to another disease, this term Sti ul qinya is made applicable to 
this condition.” 

In the IsiiW t idtu-l-Funun we find the disease described as ** the com* 
mencement of dropsy due to weakness of liver and derangement of that 
organ.” The quotation however is an erroneous transcription from Al Mujat 
of Sadtclt, a translation from which follows, — he writes “ the commencement of 
dropsy due to Weakness and derangement’ of the liver, with resulting pallor 
and whiteness owing to defect in the formation of good blood from disorder 
and weakness of the liver, it from disorder of the stomach' and 

weakness of that organ. ' 

The face and extremities,' that, is the hands and feet, and especially the 
eyelids, become swollen owing to the weakness of digestion and the rising of 
moist vapours, and their effect upon the eyelids and extremities, and at times 
it extends to the entire body, so that the body becomes like dough. One of 
its symptoms is flatulence and borborygmus, with irregularity of the bowels. 
All of these are due to indigestion! The gums also are affected with pustules 
from the evil vapours wjrich arise. 

Its cure is a gentle course of treatment for the dropsy. Means must be taken 
at first to secure a minimum of exorementiticrus products, and drinking much- 
water -must be forbidden, and the patient directed to bathe in borax and 
alum water, or in sea water, as 'bathing in fresh water is harmful. Drinking 
wormwood and dinarV and wardi is beneficial. The food must be appetising 
and strengthening to the liver, as for instance partridges; Cantharides 
flavoured with cloves and cinnamon and mastic and saffron are beneficial. 
The vomiting must be treated with aperients, when it will cease, but if more 
energetic treatment 'be required we may add agaricum and rhubarb which do 
no harm in this diseasq.” (Al Mughn't ft Sharhi, Mujaz by Sadidt). 

It is evident from the above description that the disease from which 
Mahmud died was not either hectic fever (Badauni) or phthisis J** (Firishta), 
but an anaemia, very probably “ idiopathic anaemia” or “ progressive pernicious 
anaemia.” The condition . of the ' gums points to a possibly scorbutic taint, 
though it was probably ulcerous stomatitis so common at the close of wast- 
ing disease. Malaria may have shared in the causation of the illness. There 
is just a possibility that the disease may have been myxcedema, the increase- 
in bulk of the body with the alteration and sweating of the skin, ‘the turges- 
cence of the mucous membrane of the mouth — all point . in this direction. 
Against this supposition however, is the sex and the age, both of which are in 
favour of pernicious anaemia. His age was 61. 

The question of stone nowhere appears in the original authorities, and it is 
difficult to see why. Briggs should put forward such a statement. .See also 
Elliott, IV. 188, note 1, 

l This date is the same as that given by firishta;, 

Kaverty in the Tabaq&M-Nattrt, p, 87, note 9, gives Thursday, the 14th of 
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dying lie ordered them to bring all his wealth and treasures and 
property before him, he lay looking at them from time to time 
regretfully sighing at having to part with them: He would not 
give the smallest trifle to any one. 

He had made the journey to Hindustan and engaged in holy 
war, twelve times. Verily his reckoning is with his Lord ; and 
the story in connection with him &,nd Firdausi 1 the poet is well 
known, and the holy Jami 2 says : 

It is well to recognize merits for when the arched sky 
At last discharged the arrows of misfortune, 

The glory of Mahmud passed away, nothing remained in the 
world 

Save only this saying " He recognized not the worth of 
Firdausi. 

Rabf‘u-s-sanf, 421 H. (A .D. 1030) quoting the Maqam&t of Amid AbH Now by 
Al-Baihaqi as his authority. 

The Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri gives his age at the time of hisr death as 61, and states 
that he had reigned 33 years. 

1 Abul Qasim Firdausi the celebrated poet, author of the Shah Namah, was 
a native of Tus in Khoras&n where he was born about 339 A.H. (950 A.D.) 
He died in 411 A. H. (1020 A.D.) or 416 A. H. (Guzida). He was appointed 
by Mahmud to complete the Shah Ndmah. As a reward for this labour he 
was promised a thousand misqdls of gold for every thousand distichs. How- 
ever by the machinations of Aiyaz one of Mahmud’s favourites who bore 
Firdausi a grudge for a fancied slight, the poet was represented to Mahmud 
as being a schismatic and heretic,, and eventually was put off with 60,000 
. silver dirhams instead of the promised 60,000 misqdls .* This so enraged him 
that he divided the 60,000 dirhams among the attendants of the bath where 
he was at the time of receipt. Finally he wrote a brilliant satire on the 
Sultan in the very copy of the Shdkndmah which he had presented to him 
on its completion, and fled from Mahmud’s court to Mazinderan and thenfce to 
Baghdad. Mahmud at last relented, and sent Firdausi the 60,000 dinars with 
& robe of state and apologies for his former harsh treatment, but when the 
•presents arrived the body of Firdausi was being carried out for burial. See 
Atashlada Azur p. 92 ef seqq , also Atkinson’s Shdhnamah , Preface : also 
Elliott, IT. 191. See also Hunter’s Indian Empire, p. 219. and Beale’s Diet, 
of Oriental Biography. 

3 Mulla Nurud-Din Abdur Rahman ( Jam*) author of “ Yusuf and Zulaifcha 99 
Betaristan, &c., was born at Jam in 817 H. (?) He died in 898 H. See Atash- 
leadn-i-Azur ip. 78. 

He was called the My from his ppsition as one of the greatest 

divines of his day. He was the spiritual guide of the Vazir Amfr Al£ Sher. 
He performed the Hajj in 877 A.H., and died at Herat twenty years later. 
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And in the Tazkira of Muhammad Ufi, 1 tlie following Qita'k 
has been attributed to the Sultan Ma&mud. 

From- the dread of the world-winning sword and the fear of 
the fort-crushing sceptre, 

The world became subject to me as I am subjected to reason, 

At one time there would I sit serene in my splendour and 
riches 

At another time following Avarice roamed I from country 20* 
to country ; 

Oft would I boastfully say Lo l I am a man of importance, 

But now! clearly perceive that the King and the beggar are 
equals. 

I* with one wave of my hand, have conquered a myriad of 
castles 

With one firm plant of my foot I have broken lines without 
number 

Wheii Death made the fiual assault, naught then did my 
splendour avail me 

Nothing continues but God, God’s kingdom alone is a kingdom. 

Sultan Muhammad ibn Sultan Mahmud GhaznavI, 

Who was styled Jalalu-d-Daulat, in the aforesaid year, by the 
provisions of his father’s will, and with the acquiescence 'of Ibn 
Arsalan 8 a relative of Sultan Mahmud, succeeded to the royal 
throne in Gbazmn, and a month and a half after his accession Amir 
Aiy&zi s came to terms with the servants, and having mounted 
horses from the royal stables, took the road to Bust with the object 
of entering the service of Shahabu-d-Daulah Mas ‘fid who was at 

* Muhammad TJfl, author of a biography or “ Tazkira ” Lubdbn-l-Albdb, 
and of another work called Jdmiud-Hikdydt. The latter he compiled in 122$ 

A.D. (625 AH He was a native of Metv which under the Saljuq prince# 
was the capital of Persia. He was also known as Nuruddm Muhammad 
UfL (Beale, 0. B. D.). See also J. R. A S., Yob IX. 113. 

Hajf Khalfa calls him Jamalu-d-Dln Muhammad al Ufl. See J. R. A. S., 

Vol. Y,, p. 111. 

8 Called in the Tazkirat-ul-Multik, All son. of Iyal Arsalan a relative of the 
late Sultan Mabmfid. (Raverty, Tdbaqdt-i-Ndsiri 89 note 8). 

Firishta calls him Amir All, son Kizil Arsalan father-in-law of Mahmud. 
(Briggs, 93). See Elliott, IT. 193. All Kurbat (Raverty), or AH Khishawandu 

8 Abnl Najm Amir Aiyaz (Firishta), > 

5 



Sipahan. 1 Amu* Muhammad despatched SuuclLi & Kai the Hindu 
with a large army in pursuit of them, Amir Aiyaz .was victorious 
in the fight, and put to death Sundhi Rai the Hindis with a large 
number of Hindus, and sent their heads to Amir Muhammad . 
Amir Aiyaz joined Amir Mas ( nd at Hishapdr,® and four months 
later Amir Muhammad moved his camp in the direction of Bust. 5 ' 
and came out in full force from Ghaznin with the intention of 
fighting with his brother, and when he reached Takfnahad 5 all 
his Amirs having revolted against him, put out his eyes and 
threw him into the fort of Bajj 6 in Majbaristan 7 and having 
gone over to Amir Mas‘ud with the whole army and treasures? went 
21. to Herat and met him there. The blinded Amir Muhammad reign- 
ed five months, but according to Qazi Baizavi 8 it was fourteen 
years, and the period of his imprisonment was nine years. God 
knows the truth. The author of fhe s Ituhbu-t-Tawarikh writes 
that Muhammad ibn Mahmud wielded sovereignty in Ghazim 
for four years in the first instance, during the reign of his father, 
afterwards he was imprisoned for nine years by the command 
of his brother Mas c ud, and after the murder of Mas c 4d he reigned 
for another year and then died. 

An Amir in whose palace thou seest thousands of sentinels 

How on the vault of his tomb thou seest ravens keeping watch ; 

* Ispahan, see Abnl Feda II., ii. *170. (Remand). 

* Sewand Rai (Firishta). 

® The finest city of Kborasan situated at am equal distance from Merv, 
Herat, Xurjan and Damaghim. See Abul Feda II. ii. IS9. (Reimand). 

* Fourteen marches from Ghazni in Sijisfcan, between Herat and Ghazni. 
Abut Feda II. ii. IDS. {Remand}. 

6 TaHmahad, see Elliott ii pp. 271, 293 iv. p. 193 mote 1. Briggs places it 
33 miles N. of Ghazni ; see Ain-i-AbbaH (J) HR 63. Long. I0I a 5, Lai. 33.® 

3 The reading in the text is absolutely without authority 

judging from the two MSS. I have before me. These both read, 

iJj?o i &b£ unable to elucidate this, 

but it certainly gives no countenance to the reading m the text which, how 
ever I have translated, as it stands, faute de mien*. 

1 Variously called Walaj (Fjriahta.) Mangsal '(Niz&m^t-Taw&riMi) See 
Eiliofct IV. 193 not© 3. 

* Abu Said Abdullah ibn Abul Hasan All Baizawi See ElHefcfc, XI 252. 

* Yahy£ Ibn s AMnl L»t£f Qazwini DimishcgL Died 960* A H. (18th 
December, 1352) (Bajji Kha lfi). 
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Thou didst see the head of Alp Arslan 1 reach the sky in its 
grandeur, 

Come to Marv that thou mayest see the body of Alp Arslau 
beneath the dust. 

Shahabu-d-Daulat Sultan Mas^l ibn Mahmud. 

By the consent of the Amirs and Yazirs of Mahmud he ascend- 
ed the imperial throne, and having come from Hari 2 to Balkh, 
spent the winter there, and summoning* Ahmad ibn Hasan 
Maimandi whom Saltan Mahmud kept a prisoner in the fort of 
Kaihijar, made him a Yazir. Then leaving Balkh he came to 
Uhaznm and thence started for Sipahan and I? ai, and arriving 
at Herat engaged in war with the Turkomans, and not overcoming 
them, but on the contrary suffering defeat at their hands, turned 
back. The Turkomans increased iu power day by day owing to 
las weakness, till affairs assumed the aspect which they eventual- 
ly did.* 

In the *year 423 H. Ahmadl ibn Hasan Maimandi died, and in 22. 
the year 424 Sultan ' Mas‘ud having undertaken to conquer 

1 Abu Sbnja* Muhammad, son of Chakirbeg Baud, son of Mihail, son of 
Suljuq, son of Dnqaq snrnamed ‘Azdu-d-DauIat Alp Arslan (arm of the 
Empire the hero lion) was the third monarch of the Saljuqiyah dynasty who 
ascended the throne of Khorasan in 451 A. H. (see Haverty 132, note 2). 

Bora 424 A. H., murdered 465 A H. The lines are attributed by the author 
of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirz to IJakim Sana! a celebrated poet of Gliaznf. His 
most celebrated work is the Hadiqat-ul'HaqCqat iva Sluarfatu-t- Tart qat other- 
wise known as Fatchrindmali. His full name was Abu Muhammad ibn Adam 
Banal AI Hakim. He died in the year 525 H. (4th December, 1130} (H. K.). 

See -also Majmeful Pu$ahd I. 254 and A'tashlcada-i-A'su, r, p. 108. cf. I. K. 

(Slane) iii. 230. 

,, * Herat. The well-known city In Khurasan, the ancient Aria (’A peia) (see 

r 

B. G. R. G. r~-) {Abul Feda IT. ii. 193,} founded by Alexander. Meynard Diet. 

210 

de la Perse t p. 592,. note T, says : 

h 7 opinion general© des Fersans est qu’ Herat doit son noyi et son origin© h 
nn des officiers de Nerim&n lePehlev&u et qu'elle fat rebut ie par Alexandre ... 

Os-w>f jjJ 

*&£* A44 fJSLijcjj ujfjj. 

be nom d’origine qai en derive est Harawi. 

* ie. The establishment of the dynasty of the Saljiiqtyah in 429 if, by 
Tughril Beg. 
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Hindustan inarched towards the fortress of Sarsati 1 wliieli is 
situated in the way to Kashmir, laid siege to it and reduced it 
and. made his way to Grhaznin with great booty. Then in 425 H. 
Sultan Mas'ud reduced Amal 3 and Sari 3 and sending legates to 
Kalinjar and Tabaristan established his authority there 4 and 
sent Tughdi Beg and 6 Husain ibn ‘All ibn Maikal with a large 
army from Hishapdr against the Turkomans, and a severe battle 
ensued in which Husain was taken prisoner and Tughdi Beg fled 
and returned to the Amir Mas‘ud. 

Amir Ahmad KiyaJ Tigin 6 the treasurer of Sultan Mas^iid 
whom Mas‘tid had fined and had sent to Hindustan, 7 on arriving in 
Hindustan revolted 8 and the Amir Mas‘dd nominated a general 
of the Hindus named Nahir 9 to oppose him. Ahmad being over- 
come in battle fled to Mansurah 10 in Sindh and was drowned — his 
head they sent to Grhaznin. In the year 427 H. (1035 A.D.) a 
new palace was completed in which they erected a throne inlard 
with jewels, and suspended above it a jewelled crown. The 

1 Snrsati. (Firishta) a fortress situated among the hills of Kashmir. 

2 £ Amol the capital of Tabaristan, birthplace of at-Tabari. Abul Feda (R) 
II. ii. 177-179. 

8 Sari or Siriyah in Tabaristan (according to al-Lubab in Mazindaran.) 

* Lit. had coins struck and the Khufcbah read in his own name, 

5 MSS. (A) and (B) j 

8 Of. TdriJchu-s-Subuktigin. Elliott II. 116. He was supposed to be a 
natural son of the Amir Mahmud. 

7 As governor, with kettle-drums and banners and all things ‘usually given 
to generals of the army. 

8 Elliott II. 125. Baihaqi says, In this interval letters were constantly 
arriving with the news of Ahmad Niyil Tigin having reached Lahore with 
the Turkomans, and that numerous turbulent fellows of Lahore had flocked 
to him. 

9 Baihaqi says, Tilak the Hindu was sent : while Firishta states that 
Mas c ud sent Nath one of the Chiefs of Hind, and that upon his death in battle 
Tulak ibn Ilusain was sent who killed Aljmad. 

Briggs translates “ Tilok the son of Jye Sein”— and remarks upon the fact 
that. he was an unconverted Hindu. 

10 At Man§urah in Sindh ; the former city of Bahmanwa, conquered and re- 
named by Mnljammad ibn ul Qasim ibn ul Munabbih. It is situated at a 
distance of 20 farsakh from Bh&ti, situated between the arms of the Mihr&n 
river. (Alberdni) Almansura. Tieffenthaler, Yol. III. Map. Known later, and 
up to the present time as Bukkur, see Impe. Gazetteer. Also Abul Feda. It. ii. 
113. Ain4-Atiba,ri (Jarrett) II, 327 and note, also III. 58, and note. 
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I 1 

Sultan took his seat upon that throne and having placed the 
crown upon his head gave a public audience. And in this self 
same year he bestowed upon Amir Maudiid ibn Mas‘ud (his son) 
the drum and ensign, 1 and 'despatched him to Balkh while ho 
himself proceeded with -an army against Hindustan — captured the 
fort of Hansx 3 and thence proceeded to the fortress of Sonpat. 3 
Deipal 4 the commander of that fortress fled to the forest and lay 
hid there. They reduced the fort and captured immense booty 
putting to the sword the greater part of DeipaPs army, but 
he himself escaped alone. From thence Mas c ud turned his steps 
towards the valley of Ram 6 who sent a large offering accom- 23 . 
panied by a written apology for his non-appearance. Amir 
Mas‘ud accepted his excuses and giving the Amir 6 Abul-Mujahid 
son of Mas‘&d,7 the drum and standard (of commission) sent 
him to Lahore and retraced his steps to Gjiaznfn. 

In the year 428 (1036 A.D.) he left Grhaznm for Balkh intend- 
ing to crush the rebellion of the Turkomans who evacuated Balkh 
and retired into the surrounding country. The Sultan then 


1 As tokens of his commission as a general of the army. 

* According to Baihnql this fort had been hitherto known as “ The Virgin* 1 
as no one had yet been able to take it. It was taken ten days before the 
close of RnbP-ul Awwal. Hansf; a city with a ruined castle 11 miles to the 
east of Hisssr. Tieflt'enthaler I. 131. 

3 j^onpath, a city with a brick fortress. Tioffenthaler I. 133. It lies North 
of Delhi. MSS. (A and B), read 

4 MSS. (A and B). 

6 Firishta’s account is almost identical here. 


6 Firishta writes \)&j His son Abul Majdtld. See 

also Baverty p. 95, note 7. In the text we should read ^ 

7 Here I follow MS. (B). ; The readings pf the MSS. vary here very 

considerably. MS, (A) reads (agreeing with the text) v!3t o f LJU 

!) J **c/*£P j i p.U3 

9 dj+j (J.vJ 

MS. (B) reads, wfjf o’AL* ^ 


Preference must be given to MS. (A), the copyist evidently haring mistaken 


his place after the first and instead of continuing ]) he has 

gone on that he was a careless and incompetent copyist is 

shewn by the next line where he writes J 

for JtjO ukjjf cs'C-A* j 
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crossing the Jfli&n occupied the whole o£ Transoxiana. Baud 
the Turkoman, who had previously defeated Tughdi Beg and 
Amir flusain, marched with a large force towards Balkh. Amir 
Mas'ud thereupon returned from Transoxiana to Balkh and Ddud 
the Turkoman 1 * * leaving Balkh. went to Merv. In the meantime 
Tughdi Beg 8 had been acting oppressively in the neighbourhood 
of Ghirgan. When the Amir Mas*dd perceived the symptoms of 
his rebellion he ordered him to be impaled. The Amir Mas‘ud 
then exacted a stipulation and promise from Beghu 8 the Turko- 
man who was the chief of that tribe, that henceforward they 
would never attempt any lawlessness, and having delimited their 
boundaries in a suitable way left for Herat. While on his way 
thither a body of the Turkomans fell upon the army of Mas‘ud, 
killing some and plundering the baggage. The soldiers of the 
Sultan who wei*e told off to attack them made the whole of that, 
party food for the sword, and brought their wives and families 
together with the heads of the slain into the presence of Amir 
Mas 4 * * * dd who sent asses laden with the heads to B egh u. B egh u 
apologized, and it so happens that this is the very same Be gh u 
in praise of whom the poet Ziax 4 of Persia has composed several 
odes from which the following verses are selected — 

24 , It is wrong for me to bewail the misfortunes of others than 
thee, 

It is wrong not to weep with thy sorrow. 

My occupation day and night is .to lament and bewail thy 
sorrow. 


1 See Raverty, p. 94, note 2s 

S MS. (A) has <,5^*3 not LS*^- 

8 Israil-i-Beghu. See Raverty ( Ta baqdt-i-Ffd?iH) p. 94, note 2, page 116, 
note 8, for an account of the rise of the Saljuqiyah dynasty. See also Ibn 
Khali : (Slane) ill. 225 and seq<i> 

4 Ziau-d-Din Khojandi Al Farsi, a native of Shiraz who left Shiraz in 

his youth and took up his abode at Khajand. He was a contemporary and 

panegyrist of Sultan Malik Shah Saljuqi, and died at Herat In the* year 52211. 

(In the Majma'-ul Fwsahd from which these particulars are taken, the . date 
of his death is 622 H., hat this is an error as Malik Shah died in 491* H.) 

Beale (Oriental Biographical Dictionary) gives the date as 622 H., hut this 
is in all probability copied from the above authority. 
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Thou did’st -say, “ Thou did’sfc weep for love of me,” bat 
verily there is a difference in shedding blood and shedding 
tears 

At all hours I suffer a thousand pangs for the grief of the 
love of thee, nor do I weep alone. 

I cannot but melt with love of thee, nor is there any remedy 
for the pain I suffer for thee, save weeping. 

Apart from thee Fate has nothing in store for me 
Save vexation, one day, and weeping the next. 

From thy era discord springs, for if not how comes if to pass 
that the whole world should weep from my time to that of 
the king P 

B eg in! Malik Shah, he who by his sword made the bravo 
warriors to weep openly on the field of battle. 

The King Mzam Din to whom at the time of his conflict 
Came from the tombs of Rustam and Dara the sound of weep- 
ing- 

The gems in the depths of the sea or in the heart of the 
flinty rock were compelled to weep for shame at his elo- 
quence. 

The inhabitants of the world above were compelled to weep, 
cast down by the destroying arrow of his* wrath. 

From envy of his splendour, which surpasses the sun in its 25. 
zenith. 

The Gemini were forced to weep constantly in the heavens. 

Oh! thou in presence of whose pearl-scattering hand the 
ocean weeps like a cloud from every pore ! 

Who in view of thy majesty would dare or desire to weep 
over the corpse of thy enemy ? 

Thy sword from very fineness of temper weeps tears of blood 
over thy enemies in the field of battle. 

What is prepared for thine adversary in either world ? 

There is the torture of hell, here he must weep. 

Lo ! one who in the madness of his fear at thy displeasure 
geeks to hide himself in a corner and prepares to weep. 

Thy enemies have many manifest and hidden projects 
But the wound is hidden, the weeping is manifest. 

I believe that this must have come into your exalted mind. 

After all what use is praise to me with weeping. 

When I recite any poem in separation from thee 
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Both the first and last verses weep for anguish. 

Till lows pass from excess of grief to endurance and to weep 
like Waraiq and ‘Azra 1 
May it be thy lot to smile after a happy life, 

May it be the fate of thy enemies pei'force to weep. 

26 . The following is also by him : — 

Oh thou whose lip ’distils sugar % at the opening of each 
smile ! 

Thy ruby lip when thou smilest, rebukes the soul. 

In every movement thy curling locks ravish the heart 
In every smile thy ruby lip scatters the life blood. 

The trade of thy hyacinthine ringlets is to scatter perfume, 
The habit of thy delicate lips is to smile sweetly. 

Till thou seest not the cheek of gold thou smilest not, 

Every flower smiles from the enjoyment of the gold. 

When thou smilest a whole world smiles looking towards thee 
For no one before this has seen the sun and moon to smile (at 
one time.) 

I have a great sorrow and lamentation, and endless grief 
and pain, 

I have in separation from thee all of these, but no smile. 

What could mankind have learned of the shape of thy mouth 
Had’st thou not given them from thine own mouth the news 
of a smile. 

Because of thy cruelty I do not smile, for at- the time of 
mourning 

The wise and excellent do not approve of smiling. 

All my disorder is due to grief on tliy account. 

Why then do you smile at me disordered as I am ? 

It may be that from the crown and cauopy of kings thy locks 
and cheek have leanied to smile both morning and evening. 

27 , King of the East Malik Shah who in his feasting is careful 
always to smile from joy and pride. 


1 The loves of Wamiq and ‘Azra form the sub, feet of two Turkish romances, 
one by Mahmud bin Asmun, L»m£f , and the other by Mu‘id, a native of 
Tarkhan. (J>’Helberot ). 

8 mast be read here. 
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Conqueror of infidelity, Nizamu-ud-Dm, whose friends are 
always engaged in enjoyment, and only vary it by smiling. 
If the seed could receive the good tidings of his approbation, 
even from the loins of his father would one begin to smile. 
A father to whom a son is essential to do him service, smiles 
from the pleasure he experiences at the success of his son. 

It is not strange that from the excess of his joy, the cloud of 
weeping which shrouded his moist) eyes gives place to smil- 
ing. 

Oh ye obedient ones, since the beauty of the rose is added to 
your own charms, ye are smiling in this garden 1 of two doors. 
Thy charms have power to add sweetness to sugar 
Thy words have power to add brilliance to the jewel. 

Thy shaft when fitted to the bow has established the custom 
In the array of battle to smile at the helmet and shield. 
Following after victory when thy sword is furious 
There comes to it from the sorceries of heaven, a smile. 
Doubtless the enemy of thy grandeur, smiles sweetly 
If scattering his heart’s blood fin envy) be to smile. 

In order that the saffron* may fulfil the promise of its properties, 
namely to bring smiles to the lips of all conditions of men ; may 
the lips of thy enemies be saffron, that their lips may always from 
fear of thee smile from his -want of success. 

1 the world. Birth and death are the two doors. 

8 Saffron was held by the Greek physicians to cause smiling when taken 
internally. 

It is its property of inciting to mirth and langhter which is here alluded to* 

With regard to Saffron the &}^ J0 says. 

j j J J J 

j (Jjij** J J J1 ti/f J u+ty hlA oJji* 

j j j J rf* lSjos^j 4Uoj(£ 

4-aI* & CijjJ J JSjAj j AjU/P j (Jp* j0 J l Sz S* * J JbU*) Cy jjQ 

# J jjaLo J 

Actions and properties of Saffron. Exhilarating and tonic to the senses, 
excitant and digestive, laxative and corrective of the impure humonrs of 
the phlegm, and preventing and preserving them from alteration and 
badness. It is diuretic and constipating, aphrodisiac and strengthening to 
the essence of , the animal spirits, to the liver, and bowels and respiratory 
6 ' . 
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28. Then Amir Mas £ u<l marched from Herat to Msliapnr and tlienec 
to Tus 1 and a body of Turkomans giving him battle met tlieir 
death, the people of B&ward gave up that town to the Turkomans 
and the Sultan having overcome that fortress and having put 
them all to death spent the winter at MsMpur. % 

Then in the year 430 H. having set out to attack Tu gh ral s the 

organs." It produces mirth and laughter, purifies the kidneys and bladder 
and skin. It carries the virtnes of medicines to the heart and to all viscera — 
removes obstructions of the brain, liver and spleen. 

The Following extract from the gives a further account of 

its properties, 

isjh j j ^2^1 j fyo £*** j 4: ***■ 

j 4ihU{ ^kxyj/f J J&iJ V^l 

— Js^l d$y j *V* *vy j jU* 3 ! 

It prevents the flow of moist humours to the eye when used either as an 
ointment or a collyrium. It is hot in the third degree, dry in the first 
degree, laxative, or constipating, digestive. Improving the complexion, and 
very Intoxicating with wine causing heaviness, headache, and drowsiness, 
clears the sight and facilitates parturition, ami respiration. Is a cardiac tonic 
and is diuretic and controls the animal passions and cures internal diseases 
and uterine complaints; dispels the effects ©f debauch, and is a sexual tonic 
and cures diseases of the spleen. 

Sadidi, p. 143, says of Saffron. *lj& u* %F* &) j 

Lg X XXJ’jy udi/o ) SJhLmX^f Jj AjJfjyJ 4& 10 dtijJ jj 

— 

It has a wonderful power as an eachilaiant increasing the brilliance and 
strength of the menial powers. It is assisted by strong perfumes. 

1 Tus, a district and city of Khorasan, one of the dependencies of Nishapur, 
distant from the city of Nishapur about 10 farsakhs. 

See Abnl Feda II. IL ISO. Diet, de la Ferre, p. 396. According to Ihn 
Khallfqan the Saljuqs gained possession of Tus in 429 A. E and in the month 
Ramazan of the same year they took Nlshapar. I K. (Slane) in. 226. 

3 MS. (B) has ti&d&ty&S shewing clearly that the copyist was a native of 
Hindustan. A line or two lower he writes Apfr* jtj* $ OT JU* This 
MS. is quite worthless for purposes of comparison. It abounds in errors and 
is plainly the work of an inferior copyist. 

s Tughral Beg. Abu Talib Muhammad Xbn Mikatl Ibn Saljiiq Ibn Dukak 
Balnad'IKti Tughral Beg was the founder of the dynasty of Saljuqs (<f. 
Haveriyv pp. 94 and 122, and also I. K. (Slane) ill, 224. 
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Turkoman who had raised a rebellion in Baward, when Tughral 
took to flight Amfr Mas £ nd turned back •and came to Sarakhs 1 by 
way of Mabnab 8 and gave orders to rase tbe fortress of Mabnah. 
Then be put to death some of tbe inhabitants of Mabnab, and 
cut off the bands and feet of many more and thence went in tbe 
direction of Zarqan 3 in which place tbe Turkomans brought 
together a large army and fongbt a severe battle with the Sultan, 
in this battle the majority of the generals of the army of Ghaznin 
mutinied and went over to the enemy. The Sultan remaining all 
alone on the field, felled several of the Turkoman leader's with 
sword, spear and mace, and eventually came out of that engage- 
ment safely. This event took place on the 8th of Bamazan, 
431 H. (1039 A. D.). From thence Amir Mas‘ud came to Merv, 
and several of the soldiery from tbe neighbouring country having 
come in at last sided with him. He went to Ghaznin by way of 
Ghaur, 4 and having fined these chiefs who had not fought and 
had fled, sent some of them, as for instance 1 All Daya and Hajib- 
i-Buzurg, 5 &nd Beg Tnghdi to Hindustan and imprisoned 6 them 
in fortresses. All of them died in imprisonment. Amir Mas‘ud 
now desired to go to India and collect some -forces there, arid to 
come from there with a large army against the Turkomans to 
punish them. With this intention he made Amir Mauddd 7 Amir of 

1 gaiakhs or Sarkhas (Meynard, Diet, de la Perse, 307) said by the Persians 
to have been, founded by ILaikaus, a city situated between Nishapur and Merv, 
in a plain. Abnl Feda IL IL 193. 

% Mabnab. Firishta nays Mahiaks but is undoubtedly the 

right reading. In Persian this name is spelt Maibana, a small town 

of tbe distrust of Khabetan between Abiward and Sarakhs. See Meynard, 
Diet, de la Perse, 558. 

3 Zirqaa is not mentioned by other authors I have consulted and may be a 

clerical error. The name of tbe place where this battle was fought wm Dan- 
cUtagan a town in tbe vicinity of Merv, cf. Eaverty, p. 94, note 3. Also Abnl 
Feda IL ii. 197. Meynard, p. 239. It seems to me most probable that w© 
should read fctfA AJj though all MSS. give Zaedkhati, Ajj ha 

fortified town situated at the distance of one farsakh from Sarakhs (Meynard, 
288). 

4 Abnl Feda XL it 20L A province lying between Herat, Karawan and 
Garjiataru 

® Flrishta Hijib ShaibanL 

4 MS. (B) & ***** J>* 

7 Shihabu-d Daolat Maadnd hut eldest non. Compart Use account gtv^t by 
Firishta. ' 
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29* Balkh,. and having appointed Muhammad ibn Abdus Samad as 
his Wazir despatched them thither. He then appointed the Amir 
Muhammad 1 with two thousand soldiers to proceed to Multan, 
and sent the Amir of that district * to the foot of the hills of 
Ghaznin to restrain the A fgh ans of that district who had broken 
out into rebellion ; and having laden camels with the whole of 
Mahnidd’s treasures which were stored in Ghaznin and the neigh- 
bouring fortresses started for Hindustan and despatched 
mesengers en route to bring his brother Amir Muhammad who 
had been blinded 8 and was then confined in the fortress of 
Baz gha nd. 4 When Sultan Mas‘&d arrived at the frontier fort 6 
of Marikala, 6 his slaves plundered all the treasure-camels. In 
the meantime the Amir Muhammad arrived there, and the 
slaves who recognised that this violence would have no successful 
issue unless another governor were appointed 7 perforce, 
approached the Amir Muhammad, raised him to the Sovereignty 
and breaking into open riot assaulted Sultan Mas‘iid who had 
taken refuge in that fort. The next day the whole army becom- 
ing violent brought Amir Mas hid from within the fort of Marikala 
and' made him prisoner confining him within the fortress of 
Kiri, 8 till at last in Jamadiu-l-Awwal 432 H. they sent a false 

1 Firishta says j%*>\ Amir Majdud — the second son of Mas‘ud 

MS. (A) has j%o\ Amir Mahddda, which should in all probability he 

read Majdud. MS. (B) agrees with the text, both are probably wrong. 

2 The words in the text appear to be a misprint for the following 

which is Firishta’s version. The Amir Izad Yar was Mas'ud’s 
fifth son. Both MSS. however have 
8 See page 21. 

4 MSS. (A) and (B) 

6 -kb) Dozy quoting from de Slane gives casernes fortifiees qu'on constmisait 
snr les frontieres de l’empire as the meaning of 

6 Marikala. Firishta says Markala which according to some is cm the 
Jhilam river which in those days was called the Behat. Raverty in his note 
4, page 95 says : A pass somewhat difficult situated between Rawal Pindi and 
Attook— See Elliott II. 273, note 2. ' 

7 MS. (A) MS. (B) c&igj! cxtl In the text read 

y for j\ Cf. Firishta 

8 Firishta reads Kiri. Of. Eaverty 95 (.5). MS. (B) MS* (A) 

See Elliott II, 273, note 3, 
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message purporting to emanate verbally from Amir Muhammad 
ordering him to kill Amir Mas‘ud and to send bis head to him. 

The Kotwal in obedience to this order severed Mas‘dd*s head from 
his body and sent it to Amir Muhammad. 

Of the vicissitudes of time, this much pleased me 
That I saw good and bad, right and wrong, pass away 
He who at morning time wore on his head a jewelled crown 
Him I saw, at the time of evening prayer, with a brick 30 
underneath his head (in the grave). 

This story is according to the relation of Nizami, 1 bat the Qizi 
Baizawi relates that in the year 432 Mas c ud tied defeated from 
before the Selj&qs to Ghaznin, and Amir Muhammad who had 
consolidated his power during MasMd’s absence sent him to a 
fortress whither his son Ahmad ibn Muhammad followed him and 
murdered him. 2 The Government of Sultan Mas‘&d ibn Mahmud 
lasted* eleven years, but we ought to note that the Qazi Baizawi 
(may God’s mercy be upon him) assigns the year 433 H. as the 
date of the death of MaS‘ud, and writes that Muhammad ibn 
Mahmud reigned in Ghaznin for fourteen years after his father, 2 
one year after his father’s death, nine years in the lifetime of his 
brother, and four years after his brother’s death, as has already 
been stated. God alone knows tbe truth. Apparently this is due 
to the mistake of a copyist. Among the poets who flourished in 


1 Nizamu-d-Dm Ahmad, author of the Tabaqat-i-Akbari ; Elliott, v. 177. 
Died 1003 H. 

* Baizawi’ 8 account is as follows : — 

Mas‘ud after his arrival at Ghaznin sent Yusuf to prison and became 
master of all the dominions of his father. In his time the Seljuqs crossed 
the Jihun and invaded Khurasan. He fought with them and made peace 
with them several times hut being defeated in A. H. 432, he returned to 
Ghaznin where his brother Muhammad had regained power in his absence. 
On his arrival he was consigned to a fort, and - Ahmad, the son of Muhammad, 
went direct from his father to the fort, and there slew him, A. H. 433 ; Elliott 
II. 256. 

2 That is from 421. A. H. to 434 A. H, with interruptions during the supre- 
macy of Mas‘dd. Mahmud died in 421 A. H. Mas { ud was murdered on the 
11th of J amadi-ul- Awwal, 433 H. (Raverty, pp. 95-6.) 

Muhammad was put to death by Maudud in revenge for his father’s murder 
in the year 434 H. Maudud reigned seven years and died in 441 H. (1049 A.D.) 
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ilie time of Sultan Mas 4 M is Manuchikri 4 who speaks as follows 
iu a qasidah concerning Ms Wazir. 

Couplet . " 

Shah. Mas £ ud is as proud of his rectitude 
As is the prophet of Naushirwau 5 the upright* 

gULTAX MAUDtJD IBH MasMd WN MAHMtJO, 

Ascended the throne of Empire (after the murder .of Ms father 
in Bamian £ ) with the consent of the Wazirs and Amirs., and with 
the object of avenging his father purposed to march towards 
Mari galab, but Abu Nasr Ahmad ibu Muhammad ibu Abdu$ 
Bamad opposed his projected expedition and brought him to 
Ghtaznm, whence he proceeded with a large army to attack his 
uncle the blind Amir Muhammad. On arriving at Oipdr* he en- 
gaged iu a severe battle with the Amir Muhammad and thus 
31. passed the whole day till nightfall when both fell back upon their 
positions. The next day Sultan Maudud induced the Amir Saiyyid 
Mansur who was one of the trusted (generals) of the Amir 
Muhammad to side with him, and engaging m battle took 
prisoners the Amir Muhammad and his son Ahmad and put them 
rJl to death. The Amir Maudud founded there a city wMeh he 

4 Manuchihri B&magh&ni HaMm Abtmnajm Ahmad, a pupil of the 

poet ‘Uusuri, whom he is said to have surpassed in sweetness and facility of 
expression. He was called && sha&t galla because of his possessing 

numerous flocks and herds. He died in 433 3EL (Majma’-uI-Fusaha) . 

5 Haushirwan. Ghosroes I. son of Kobad, one of the Sassanide dynasty, 
ruled over Persia from 531 A. B. to 570 A. B. (See Bicfc. G. and S. B., p. 720, 
Vol. HE}. The . prophet Muhammad was horn in the fortieth year of his 
reign, April *20th, 571 (Sprenger) or August 20th, 570 A. B (Caussin de Per- 
ceval I* 28.3). . Muhammad used to boast of his good fortune in having been 
bora during the reign of so just a king. Cf. B’Herbelofe HI. 57. 

1 Banm “ Situated ten days’ march from Balkh and eight from Gha znfo. 
There is a building there of a prodigious height ornamented with paintings 
of all the birds created by God, and containing two enormous images called 
At Sum bud, the Eed idol, and *} Khing bud, the White idol.” 

Meynard, Diet, de la Perse, p. 80. 

Abel Peda 2X. ih 203, between Balkh and Gbnzmn. The district m which 
Ghaxhin and Kabul are situated. 

* Text has Beipur (MS. A Dinar). For the locality of this place, 
see Raverty 03, note 2. The name is in all likelihood Dinar as m Buhaqt 
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named Fathab&d . 1 This victory was gained in the month Sha‘baa 
of the year 432 H., or according to another account in the year 
434 H . % And in the year 433 H. being angry with Khwaja 
Ahmad ihn Abdas Samad he imprisoned him in Ghaznin where he 
died in prison, and in this same year he sent Abu Kasr Muham- 
mad bin Ahmad towards Hindustan to fight with Kami ibn 
Muhammad 3 and Nam! was killed in the coarse of that war* 
And in the year 434 H. Artagin at the order of the Sultan, 
proceeded with an army to Tabaristan against Da*ud 4 the Turko- 
man, and- having lost in battle a large number of his men came to 
Balkh and established the coinage and proclamation of sovereignty 
in the name of the Amir Maudud. Afterwards when the Turko- 
mans attacked him several times in force not being able to con- 
tend with them, he quitted Balkh and came to Ghaznin. Then 
in the year 435 H. Amir Mandiid imprisoned Abti ‘Al£ the Kotwal 
of Ghaznin for a time, but eventually appointed him as the Di wan. 
of the kingdom and Kotwal of Ghaznin, and imprisoned Yasuri 
ibn lyamghur the Diwan, till at length he died in confinement; 
he also punished Altigin 6 and in the year 433 H. Khwaja Tahir 
who had succeeded Khwaja Ahmad as "Wazir, died, and was 
succeeded by Khwaja Imam Abut Faih ‘Abdur Razzaq. 6 In this 
same year he sent Tughral Hajib in. the direction of Bust, who 
took prisoner Abu Mansur Zangf, 7 the brother of Abul FazI and 
brought him to Ghaznin, he then departed for Seistan and having 


* Baverfcy 96, note 2. 

* The latter date must he the correct one as Mas‘ad was not put to death 
till 433 A. H. See note 3, page 45, 

The TariMi-i- Mas c udf, however, writes as follows : — 

£ t'ff j ijCLc glA AT j 

^ h $£ j ^ ]) 3 < 3 / j &ef 

is m Ks fj tylS** 

See Thomas* Goins of Hugs of Ghaznin, X Jft, A . S. } lx- 279, 

s Firishfca describes him as the son of the Blinded 

Muhammad. 

4 See note I, p. 38. 

5 Alptigm Hajib. 

4 Grandson of Hasan Maimandt. 

7 Firashta says also Zangi Briggs in his translation has said “ Oozbuky/* 
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32. engaged in- conflict with the Turkomans at the Ribat Amir, 1 * * 4 5 put- 
most of them to death after -which victory he went to Garm Sir, 
where he put to death the Turkomans of that district who were 
known as Red-caps* and took many of them prisoner, and brought 
them to Ghaznin. 

In the year 438 JEL, he sent Tughral to Takinabad who on 
arrival there revolted. Accordingly Ali bin Rabi £ was nominated 
to proceed thither and Tughral fled with a few followers. Ali 
plundered his army, and having captured some of them brought 
them to Ghaznin. In the year 439 H. the Amir Qazdar raised 
a rebellion 8 and suffered defeat at the hands of Hajib Buzurg 
Bartagin * and after a time tendered his submission. 

And in.the year 440 H. having conferred upon his two sons Abul 
Qasira Mahmud and Mansdr on the same day robes of honour and the 
drum and ensigns of commission sent one of them towards Lahore 
and the other towards Parshur 6 and he sent Abu Ali Hasan 
Kotwal of Ghaznin to .Hindustan to punish the rebels there, and 
when Hasan returned to Ghaznin after having done good service 
Maudud made him over to Mirak ibn Hasan with orders to im- 
prison him. He died in prison. As a sequel to this, Mirak ibn 
Hasan the Vakil who had murdered Abii ‘Ali Hasan without the 
orders of- Amir Maudud and had kept it secret, incited the King to 

1 Firishta j%°\ Abj RibaJ: Amir, Long. 105, Lat. Si, Atn-i-AJclari (J.) iii. 68. 
Both MSS. Rave 

* Firishti also says £ j** and does not mention the word 
though Briggs translates “ called Kuzil Bash, owing to their wearing red 
caps’* Briggs, Yol. I , p. 121. Jj* Qizil Bed is Turkish Bash. Read is 
Turk!. 

$ In one copy we find JJ Firishta has the following 

&i})j C&Ak I so we should read here 

4 According to Firishta MS. (A) roads Biitigin, MS. 

(B) reads Babtigin. Briggs says, “ In the year 439 he was sent 

against Jthoozdar, the ruler of which paid the usual tribute ” but in the 
original of Firishta .v'e find these words : oj'j C *#£& C&a. 

Which looks as if Amir Qazdar was his name. Elliott Y. App., 

p. 558, states “ Knsdar lies to the south of Bust, and is the present $Lhuzdar 

" of our maps.the capital of Jhalawan in Biluchistan.” 

See pp. 557-559 from which the above is quoted. 

5 Parshur, the modern Peshawar, called originally Parashawara. Cunn, 

Auc. Geog. of India, p. 78. 
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proceed to Kabul so that that misdeed of his might remain 
concealed. When the Amir Maudtid reached the fortress of Sialkot 1 
he was attacked with colic* and was forced to return to Ghaznm, and 33. 
ordered Mirak to release Abd Ali Kotwal. He accordingly prayed 
for a week's respite, and in the interim Amir Maudud departed 
this life on the 24th of Rajah A. H. 441, having reigned nearly 
nine years. The Lubbii-t-Tawankh 3 states that Sultan Maudtid 
asked in marriage the daughter of Chughz 41 Beg Saljuqi, by 
whom he had a son whom he named Mas‘tid, that he reigned seven 
years, and that in the month of Rajab 441 he attempted to go -to 
.Khorasan to visit Chu gh z Beg, but died on the journey of colic. 


1 Firishta writes e bj&L, Sankot. Both MSS. read ^^4** very plainly 
written. 

$ Probably intestinal obstruction which is included under the term 

Qulinj of which there are stated by SadidLto be five varieties. Cf. 
Sadidl Art. 

*i t True or spasmodic colic. 

ii 45 ^*^} Obstructive colic — due as he says to an accumu- 

lation of or mucus in the coecnm or colon. 

iii Flatulent colic. 

Jto pj An acute or 

chronic swelling of the bowels and neighbour- 
ing parts such as the liver and kidneys. 

v Twisted colic which he defines as a twilit of the 

distal end of the small intestine. Yolvulus. 


In the we find the following definition of the disease : “ A 

dis eas e in which the bowels become disarranged on account of some un- 
natural obstruction ( is ver J painful and increases 

in violence and is fatal.” 

Defining the Colon the author says : J 4** 

Colic principally arises in this bowel and is a strangulation of part of it. 

8 Lubbu-t-Tawdrikk, “ The marrow of History. ” The author was Yahya 
ibn Abdul La{if Qazwim who composed it in 1541 AD. 

He died 18 Dec. 1552. See H.K. iMbbu^fawdriMk also Elliott, Yol. iv. p. 293. 

4 Jaghar Beg. See Baverty Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri p. 97, notes 3-4, 

MS. (A) «-& ChagharBeg. MS. (B) Jxa. C’haghz Beg. 

7 
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Sultan Mas'iJd ibn MaudiJd xbn Mas‘6d ibn Ma^mCu. 

Ascended the throne in the third year of his age by the machi- 
nations of ‘All ibn Rabi‘, however his affairs did not prosper and 
they raised his uncle to the throne after he had reigned only five 
months . 1 

Sultan ‘Al! ibn Mas^d ibn Mahmud. 

Ascended the throne by the consent of the nobles, and ■when 
‘Abdu-r-Razzaq ibn Ahmad Maimandi who had been sent by the 
Anm* Maudud towards Seistan arrived at a fort between Bust 
and Isfirar , 2 and learned that Abdu-r- Rashid ibn Mahmud was 
confined in that fort by the orders of the Amir Maudud, he brought 
him back and placed him upon the throne, ‘All having reigned 
for a period of about three months. This event took place in the 
year 443 H. (1051 A.. D.) 

Sultan ‘Abdu-r-Rashid ibn Mahmud. 

34 , Came to the throne, and with the consent of ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq 
proceeded to Ghaznin. ‘Ali ibn Mas £ ud fled without engaging in 
battle, and Tughral Hajib who was one of the household slaves 
of Sultan Mahmtid having conquered Seistan turned his steps 
towards Ghaznin. Amir ‘Abdu-r-Rashid' fortified himself there 
till Tughral obtaining an opportunity in the year 445 H. (1053 
A. D.) put the Amir Abdiir Rashid with all the descendants 
of Sultan Mahmud 8 to death and married the* daughter of 
Mas‘ud ‘against her will. One day when he was on the throne 
a body of determined wrestlers inspired with hatred against him 
tore him to pieces. ‘Abdu-r-Rashid’s reign lasted for four years, 


. 1 The account given by Firishta differs slightly from this-* < r says — that 
on the death of Mandud ‘AH ibn RabH who laid claim to the lb rone placed 
Mas'ud the son of Maudud, who was then a boy of four years of age, upon 
the throne of Ghaznin j this arrangement was opposed by Bashtigm Ilajib 
who fought with ‘All ibn Raba* whereupon the whole populace of Ghaznin 
rose in arms, and eventually Bashtigin Hajib succeeded in deposing Mas‘ud 
Ibn Maudud after a reign of five or six days, raising his uncle Abul Hasan 
‘All to the throne. Compare also: Tabaqdt-i-Ndtiri {Raverty, p. 97 and foot- 
note)* 

MSS. (A) (B) Firishta says Isfirain which is in the neighbourhood 
of Nishapur, see Menard, p. 34. (Abul Ftda II. ii. 188). 

* **%rtj** ** & Nine people all. (Firishta). 



but in the Nizamu-t- TawdHkfi his reign is said to have lasted for 
seven years, 1 and in the Lnbb u-t-TcnranJch his death is said to 
have occurred in the year 445 H. (rod knows the truth. 

Sultan Farrttkh Zap ibn Mas c ud fbn Ma hah5d. 

Being released from confinement succeeded to the kingdom by 
consent of the nobles. A body of Saljuqs came up against 
Ghazni n, and Farrukhzad put most of them to death and overcame 
them, and made many of them prisoners and sent them to Ghaznin. 

Alp Arsalan 2 the Saljuq king brought an army against Ghaznin 
from ‘Iraq and KTtor&san, and being victoripus in fight conveyed a 
large number of the notables of Ghaznin to Khorasan. Eventually 
upon the arrangement of terms of peace the prisoners of both 35- 
sides obtained their release, and since Zabulistan had been laid 
waste the Sultan remitted the usual tribute, and treated the in-- 
habitants with kindness. He used to fast three months, and used 
to spend the greater part of the night in prayer. He died of 
colic in the year 450 H. 8 The period of his reign was six years, 

Saiyyidu-s-Salatin Ibrahim ibn Mas'i/d xbn Mahmud. 

Ascended the tnrone. He was a just and devout king, anti 
used to write each year a Quran with his own hand and despatch 
it to the holy city of Mekka. He built no house for himself 
with the exception of a temple and a school to the honour and 
glory of God. When the affairs of state devolved upon him, he 
made peace with the Saljiiqs and being free from apprehension, 
went to Hindustan and conquered many fortresses and districts. 


* Firislita says “ less than one year.” Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri says two and a half 
years. 

8 Alp Arsalan son of Baud, son of Mikail son of Saljtiq was the second 
Sultan of the family and dynasty of the Salj'uqs. He succeeded his nncla 
Tughral Beg in 455 A.H. (1063 A.D.) He was born in 421 A.H. and was mur- 
dered 466 A.H. and Was buried at Merv. 

For a full account of this prince see D’Hcrbelot, pp. 198-203. 

See also Ibn Khalliqan (Slane) iii. 230 and seqq; where it is stated that Alp 
Arsalan was born in the year 424 (A.D. 1032-3) and died on the 10th of 
Eabihi-J Awwal 465 A. H. (1072 A.D.) 

3 Firishta mentions that a year previous to his death au attempt was jrada 
upon hia life while he was in the hammarn 
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Prom one <5ity 1 the inhabitants of which were of Khurasanian 
descent, whom (Afrasiab). had expelled, and who had become a. 
populous community in Hindustan, he took prisoners a hundred 
thousand persons, 8 and sent them to Grhaznin, with other spoils 
on the same scale. He built a number of towns, among them 
Khairabad, and Imanabad and others. He has been described by 
the title of Saiyyidu-s-Salatm, and enjoyed the reputation of being 
a Wall. 8 In his reign in Ghaznin, the Dard-i-Chashm (eye medi- 
cine) and other mixtures and medicaments and dietaries for all 
36 . diseased folk used to be obtainable from his store-house. His 
death took place in the year 472 H,* after a reign of thirty 
years. Qazi Baizawi says that his reign extended from the year 
450 H.' to the year 492 H. Mas‘ud Sa‘d Salman 8 flourished 
in his time and the following verses are taken from an ode which 
was written in* his honour. 

3 Named “ Darra.” (Firishta) where we read *S 

oj][) j\ J dJjb 



In our author’s • text we read 'k&jp U J which is 

evidently corrupt. The words in the Tabaqdt Akbar Shahi are almost iden- 
tical with those quoted from Firishta and some such change as the substitu- 
tion of the word f° r the words -^hlch may easily have 

arisen from a copyist’s mistake, seem® in our text. (MSS. (A) 

and (15) are like the text). 

2 Because they were idolaters and refused to embrace Islam, according to 
Firishta. . 

3 *C 5 ^L? Wall. Abul Fazl {Ain-i- Akbari) (Tarrett) iii. 350 gives the following 

definition of a wall : “In ancient works many significations have been given 
the outcome of which is that it means one who has attained to the know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being : a lofty soul will indeed love God alone..... 

A u'ctli in my opinion is one who acquires four great virtues and avoids 
eight reprehensible actions. He should always wage a victorious war by 
circumspect conduct against the myriad disorders of the spirit and never for 
an. instant relax his aH cniion from its deceits. This lofty station is attain- 
able by the grace of God* and the guidance of fortune and is sometimes to 
be reached through the spiritual powers of a mediator, and sometimes 
without it.” 

4 Firishta says 482 H. or 492 II. Tabaqat- i-Ndsiri 492 H. vilh a reign of 
forty-two years. 

6 Mas‘ud Sa*d Salman J nr jam. Known sometimes as Hamactaui. The ..mi 
of Kkaja £a‘d ibn Salman. A famous poet native of Jurjaa who ulIium*. •* 
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Abul Qasim Malik Mahmud Ibrahim ibn Mas‘&d 

In whom four things exult, each of them glories in him 

Firstly, his expanded canopy, secondly, his flaunting banner, 

Thirdly his golden pen, fourthly his brilliant dagger. 

This ode he finished completely in the same style, and in another 
place he says : — 

Emperor of the higher world, froin the blessings of whose 
reign 

The sword’s lofty occupation is the control of things tem- 
poral and spiritual. 

Mas'dd (Eprtunatus) because from the fortune of the ex- 
panse of kingdom’s conquest 

He has gone beyond that which comes within the scope of 
the sword. 


Ode . 

Oh thou that hast formed the design of travel and girded 
the loins of ’ conquest, 

Bight and left of thee the heavens have opened for thee the 
doors of conquest, 

Mas‘ud, the world- conquering, for whom the age of fortune 
Has sent forth every moment the heralds of conquest, 

Like a lance point thou hast placed thy head in the direc- 
tion of battle. 

Like an arrow thy waist girds up the loins of conquest, 

In sooth, % hundred victories thou winnest, and a hundred 
' years hence 

In Hindustan in all directions will be seen the traces of thy 37 . 
conquest. 

So many are thy conquests, that in the expanse of the world 
Every day in every place they tell the tale of thy conquests. 


high distinction in the service of Mas'ud bin Mahmud and Sultan Ibrahim 
of Ghaznin but was imprisoned for a time in the fortress of Hai owing to the 
.spiteful rancour of Abul Faraj Run!. He obtained bis release upon the death 
of Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud. He was however again ^nade prisoner for some years 
and upon being released left the court and went into retirement in Ghaznin 
where he died. There is a very long account of him with copious extracts 
from his various poems in the Majma'ul Fusaha, YoL I. pp t 514 and seqq. 
See also Beale (03.P. p. 173.) and Atashkada-i-A'zur, p. 162, 
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Thy spear and thy arrow and thy sword will be 

If my fancy limns a line, the painter of the forms of con- 
quest 

When thy sword said I will deal a light blow 

Its oath lay not heavy save on the head of conquest. 

The Ustad A) ml Faraj Kiini 1 2 * * * * * too was eulogist of Sultan 
Ibrahim, and also the panegyrist of Sultan Mas‘ud, and many odes 
in their honour are to be found in his Diwan, and Ruin 8 is the 
■name of a village of the dependencies of Lahore,' and in these 
days, it is as one may say in ruins, because not a trace of it 
remains, and the following qitcfh in praise of Sultan Ibrahim is by 
the Ustad Abul Faraj. 

Hail to the might of thy powerful sword 

Precious as the breath of life, and rare as wisdom itself. 

Thou hast imprisoned that lifeless one, as one seizes the 
throat, 

Thou hast made orphan this which has no issue like a 
peerless pearl. 


38. And Mas'ud Sa‘d Salman with that envious nature which is 
peculiar to poets, bore a grudge against Ustad, who became the 
cause of Mas‘&d*s imprisonment for ten years, he wrote this rubai 
(quatrain) in prison. s 


1 Abul Faraj Runi, a celebrated poet. The name Runi is from the village 

of Run a ( ) in Nisapur. Ho was a great favourite and companion of 

Sultan Ibrahim, and we iearn from Mas ! ud Sa‘d Salman Jurjam that he fell 
under the displeasure of that king and was imprisoned in the fortress of Nai 
by the calumny of Abul Faraj, as is stated in the text a few lines further 
<m. Abul Faraj lived for some time at Lahore, so that he is known to a few 
as k * Lahori.” His writings •were very elegant and served as a model for the 
poet AnwarL A Diwan of his containing about 2,000 verses is extant* 
(Majm&Hil Fusah£ I* 70). See also AtashJcada-i-Jfeur, pp. 137, 138. 

2 Beale (O.B.D., p. 15) says that he came from ** Run a place near Lahore.” 

It would appear from the text above that Badaoni attributed his name of. 

Run! to his connection with the village of Ruin. The author of the Majmahd 

Fu?aha gives no authority for the statement above quoted so that it is diflb 

cult to decide which of the places is to be given the honour. 

8 }Te was imprisoned in the year 572 H. by Mahmdd ibn Ibrahim in 

the fortress of Nai. (Majuui'ul Fusaha loc. tit). See note 5, page 82. 
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For thy prison such a prisoner as Malik Shah is necessary 
So that thy fetter may chafe the foot of mona-rchs. 1 * 3 
That one who springs from the loins of Sa 4 * * d Salman 
Even -were he a serpent would not sting thy realm. 

The following verses are also by him : 

My heart has become rent in all directions like a comb from 
regrets 

Because I saw a white hair in the tooth of the comb. 

There are extant also Diwans by him in Arabic, Persian and 
Hindi. 

‘Alau-d-DIn Mas^d ibn Ibrahim ibn Sult/n Mas^b, 

Succeeded after the death of his father and died in the year 
508 H. (1114 A. D.), having reigned seventeen years. 

Sultan Sherzad ibn MAs‘rfD ibn Ibrahim,* 

By his father’s order became king, and reigned for one year. 

His brother Arsalan Shah revolted against him and killed him in 
the year 509 H. (1115 A. D.) 

*Sultan Arsalan Shah ibn Mas'ijd ibn Ibrahim, 

Ascended the throne of sovereignty and seised upon the whole 39. 
of his brothers with the exception of Bahrain Shah who fled and 
.went to Sultan Sinjar 8 who was the son of his maternal uncle. * 

In spite of all the apologies for Bahram Shah which Sultan Sinjar 

l «x»U G 45 b jj aii G ms. (A). 

* Of. Raverty, Tabaqdt-i-JSfdsiri, page 107, note 7. Firishta also mentions 
the accession of Kamalti-d-Daulah. Sherzad, and calls the preceding monarch 
‘Alau-d-Danlah also Elliott II. 278. 

3 Sultan Sinjar Muizzuddin Abul Haris Sinjar was the third son of Sul£an 
Malik Shah and the last of the Saljuq dynasty in Khurasan. He was bom 
A. H. 479 (1086* A. D.) in the environs of Sinjar and it was on account of this 
circumstance that he received this name. See I. K. (Slane) 1.600. He 
governed the province of Khurasan for 20 years* He died in 552 A. H», at 
Merv of a “ colique compliquee avec nn devoyeuieni.” D’Herbelot. 

See also Beale (O.B.D., p. 236). 

4 The sister of Sultan Sinjar called “ Mahd-i- f Iraq ” was married to ‘Alau-d- 

Din Mas^ud father of Sultan Arsalan Shah. Cf. Raverty Tabaqdt«i-tfd$ir{, 

p. 107, note 6. 
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matte' the subject of several letters, Arsalan Sh&h would not 
listen to him, and eventually Sultan Sinjar raised an army against 
him. He gave battle with thirty thousand cavalry and being 
defeated went to Hindustan. Sultan Sin jar remained forty days 
in Ghaznin and after presenting that country to Bahram Shah 
retraced his steps. Arsalan Sh&h having collected a large army in 
Hindustan proceeded thence to attack Ghaznin. and Bahram Shah 
not being able to withstand him sought refuge in the fortress 
of Bamian and with the assistance of Sultan Sinjar having again 
seized Ghaznin and taken Arsalan Shah captive put him to death 
in the year 510 H. (1116 A. D, ). . The reign of Arsalan Shah had 
lasted for a period of seven years. 1 * * * * * * 

Sultan Bahram Shah ibn Mas^d ibn Ibrah£m 

Succeeded to the throne. Hakim Sanai * was his panegyrist. 
Kalilah Damnah and many other books were composed in* his 
reign and on the day of his accession Saiyyid Hasan Ghaznavi 8 
declaimed an ode’ of which this is the opening couplet. 

A shout went forth from the seven heavens, saying 
“ Bahram Shah is Lord of the world.” 

And this ode he wrote in his honour, and despatched it from 
the sacred city of Mekka. 

Should it ever be that I again behold the face of the king 
I will apply, as a thank-offering, the dust of his feet to 
both my eyes 


1 This account differs from that .given in other authors. The Tabaq&t-i- 

Nafiri says that Arsal£n Shah died in 511 H., after a reign of two years. 

Firishta says three years. Baizawi gives 512 A. H., as the year in which 

Arsalin Shah was put to death. (D’Herbelot). 

8 Abu Muhammad ibn Adam Sanaff died 525 A. H., A. D. # 1J30 (H. K.}. 
A celebrated poet, author of the Kadiqatu-UHaqiqat, a Persian poem com* 
monly known as Fakhri-n&mah. Among bis. other woyks were : 

. Acb <J&£ - - dU*Jj (jjAf - JJjjJb 

According to Majma c u-1-Fu?aha (I. 254) be died in 590 A. H. hut, see note 1 
p. 35. 

8 Asbrafu-d-JDm 9asan ibn Na§irl4 fct Alavi, died 565 H. Mfjmahi-l-FuSafca It 
192. 
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Bahram Shah for whom may the lives of emperors be the 
ransom. 

May it be that their lives are even worthy of the king 
The planets of the sky fall like meteors, if they but place 
a foot outside the boundary of fidelity to the king. 

Another. 

Bahrain Shah from desire of whose sweet honied name 
The young tree of the kingdom hereafter brings forth 
parrots, (poets). 

And the Hadiqatu-l-llaqiqat 1 of Shaikh Sanai is written in 
honour of Bahram Shah, it was written during his imprison- 
ment^ the reason of which imprisonment was Ghaznevide fana- 
ticism with regard to Strani doctrine, when this book having 
reached the capital of Ba ghd ad received the imprimatur of the 
chief men and nobles, it attested the reality of his faith, and 
they wrote a memorandum which led* to . his being released. A 
short time subsequently he departed this life. It is said that 
when they accused the worthy Shaikh Sanai of heresy after he 
composed the Hadiqat , he wrote the following letter to the 
Sultan Bahram Shah. 

In the name of God the merciful, the compassionate : 

Praise be to God the Lord of the worlds, and blessings upon 
the best of His created beings, Muhammad, his family and com- 
panions all of them. To proceed, it is said in certain traditionary 
sayings, that two things tend to prolong life, and to cause rain to 
fall and trees to grow, one of these is to assist the oppressed — the 
other to repress the. tyrannical. An argument which they have 
advanced in support of this is that the prophet, may the peace 
and blessing of God be upon him , declared that the heavens are 
established by righteousness (equity). Equity, is like the bird * 
which, wherever it casts its shadow, secures an amplitude of 

1 The work mentioned in note 2 page SC. Its full title is Hadiqdtu’l- 
Haqiqab wa 8hari‘atu-1*Tariqat ( hortus veritatis et lex vise), and it treated 
among other subjects of the Imams AM Hanffa and Shaft*!, the founders 
respectively pf the Hanifite and Shafi‘i sects of Sunnis. 

it f j\ L& pi (jfc/ 

No one would go under the shadow of the owl, even if the Hum a were 
extinct from the world. ' See Roebuck, Oriental Proverbs p. 327. The U* 

8 , 
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wealth, and the place where it builds its nest becomes tlic centre 
of durability, and rain falls from the heaven, while tyranny and 
41 . oppression is as a bird 1 which, wherever it flies, leads to famine 
and life and modesty are lost from among mankind. Apd 
God, may He be glorified and exalted , preserves the Emperor of 
Islam, and the just king Bahrain Shah ibn Mas‘tid Shah ibn 
Ibrahim Shah ibn Mas'ud Shah ibn Mahmud Shah, from iniquity 
and oppression, and although the whole world should combine to 
write and. describe the stock and supply of grateful acknowledg- 
ment of iliis slave’s heart, they would have no power to express 
it, and the tree which the king of the kingdom planted 2 for the 
discovery of the secrets of the unseen, even Gabriel and Michael 3 
were precluded from having any share therein : it is certain that 
in all circumstances the just man is happy and the tyrant is 
miserable, and the worst of all oppression is this that a small 
party should read a subject and not understand it, but become 
arrogant with regard to it and loosen the tongue of censure against 
the learned- Hence it is that our prophet, may the peace and 
blessing of God be upon him , said, Pity three people, a rich 
man who has become poor, the great man of a tribe who is dis- 
graced, and a wise man among fools. 4 A book which is written 
in the language of the learned in the knowledge of God, demands 
an acute and discriminating mind such as that of Bayazid 6 and 

Hums, is a fabulous bird of good omen j it is supposed that every head it 
overshadows will wear a crown. 

1 The owl on the other hand is the type of ill omen. 

e g. *==6* t£ jj u&J l { yiH l) *0* iS £ isj* 

Thou art a snake biting everyone thou suest, or an owl destroying every 
place where thou alightest, 

agmn Chi jf Juk 3UL* 

0 nightingale bring the glad tidings of spring and leave bad news to the 
ill omened owl. Koebuck, Oriental Proverbs pp. 140, 349. 

3 Expunge from line 6 and read j\ ti*?^**& j < 

3 By this tree is meant the lote tree of Paradise h*'* $idratu-l- 

Huntaha. See Mislik&fc, XXIV. vii, 

4 Cf; Quran II. 90-95. 

6 Bayazid Ansari also called Pir koshan, founder of a §ufi sect, called the 
IlosMmyyah or enlightened. Beale (O.B.D., p. 70). 

A good account of him will be found in The Emperor Akbar by Beveridge. 
Yol. II. pp. 1$9 and seqq. 
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SMbli : 1 these men of wisdom who read that book and appreciate 
that which is written in it, but who have not the slightest 
trace of religious knowledge, it must be from spite and ignorance 
that they find fault with the book, and this is a proof of their 
blindness of heart that they call the Al-i-Marwan contemptible, 
and carry their eulogy of the elect family, *»ay the peace and 
blessing of God be upon it , beyond bounds whije they exalt the 
commander of the faithful 4 * * * All, may God be merciful to him, 
above the other companions, may God be graciously pleased zvith 
them ^ and they do not see that he has been placed below 
Sf 3 ddiq 2 and Faruq 8 &nd Zu 4 N urain * on the ground of descent 42. 
and rightful succession, and there is a true story related of the 
Lord of the Created beings Muhammad Mustafa, may the peace 
and blessing of God he upon him , with reference to the vices of 
the Al-i-Marwan and the- virtues of the Al-i-Muhammad Mustafa, 
may the peace and blessing of God be upon him . If it is a lie, 
and most people believe it to be so, reason tells us that it is true, 
and the word of the true God is this, 44 Qh God, adorn the world 
with those learned mqn who fear thee or who reverence thy 
people, and do not make me to suffer at the hands of those who 
ire wanderers from the path of thy love, for thy mercy’s sake 


1 Abd Bakr Dolaf Ibn Jahdar (or Ja'far) Ibn Tim us (his name is thus 
inscribed on his tomb) surnamed As-Shibli, a celebrated saint was bom and 
brought up at Baghdad, but his family belonged to Khurasan. This highly 
respected §&f£ followed the doctrines of the sect of Malik and had for 
masters Al-Junaid and the other holy men of that epoch. As-Shibii died at 
Baghdad, A. H. 334 (A. D. 946 j, and was interred in the cemetery of AI- 
Qaizuran. He was born at Surra-man-raa (Samarra on the Eastern bank 
of the Tigris). Shibli means belonging to Shibla a village in the dependencies 
of Osrdshua, a large town beyond Samarqand in Transoxiaua. I. K. (Slane) 
I. 513. See also regarding Samarra J. R. A. S. 1893 p. 36. 

% “The faithful.” The title given by Muhammad himself to the first 
Khalifah Abd Bakr, who reigned two years and died A,D. 634 (A.H. 13). 

3 The second Khalifah ‘Umar, A.H. 18 to A.H. 23. Called Fdnlq or “ the 

Biscerner ” as distinguishing Truth from Falsehood in Islam. 

• 4 Usman. The third Khalifah. A.H, 23 to A.H. 35. Called Zu-Nuraiu 

* the possessor of the two fights ” because he married two of the Prophet’s 

daughters, Buqaiyyah and Ummu Kulsum. 

The above three KhaKfahs, the "first three successors to ?>' uhammad accord- 
ing to the Sunni Muslims, are rejected by the Shiahs wh* assert that All 
was the first legitimate successor, the others having been usurpers. 
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and for thy bounty and beneficence oh Thou most merciful,” an? 
this Terse is from the Hadiqat, 

If the earth is a fit place for any court 

It is for the court of JBahram Shah that it is fitted. 

Then Sultan Bahrain Shah brought up several armies against 
Hindustan and conquered the cities which his forefathers had not 
taken, and leaving one of his Amirs of high rank in Hindustan 
returned to Ghaznin. That Amir revolted, and fought a severe 
battle with the Sultan in the vicinity of Multan, and a bitter conflict 
ensued ; in the end the Sultan’s enemy fell a prisoner into his hands 
and was put to death, and a second time the country of Hindustan 
came into his possession, and ‘Alau-d-JDxn Hasan ibn Husain Surx 
who is one of the kings of Ghor revolted against him and pro- 
ceeded to Ghaznin. Bahram Shah fled and ‘Al&u-d-Din left his 
brother . Saif u-d-Din Suri in Ghaznin. Bahram Shah returned 
and retook Ghaznin. and having seated Saifu-d-Din upon a cow, 
and having exposed him to public ridicule, killed him in the 
worst possible way. ‘Ala u-d-DIn upon hearing this news was 
most distressed and made for Ghaznin with a huge army — before 
his arrival however Bahram Shah had reached the other world 
and his son was on the throne in his stead. ‘Alau-d-Din by way 
of avenging his brother carried several loads of the earth of 
Ghaznin to Ghor 2 and set rivers of blood flowing, he is according- 
ly famous in his own country. Bahram Shah left this world in 
the year 547 H. (1152 A.D.) the period of his reign was thirty 
two years. 

Mas‘ud S‘ad Salman wrote the following hexastich in praise of 
Bahram Shah. 

Bahram Shah became the world conquering king. 

He became the Sun of the Age, and the shadow of the glory 
of God. 

His canopy which was auspicious became the glory of the 
huma. 8 

* Of. Raverty, Tabaqdt-i-Ndfiri p. 347 note 2. 

* Of. Tabaqat-i-Ndfii'i, Raverty p. 353. This earth was mingled with the 
blood: o£ certain Saiyyids whom he took prisoner from Ghaznin. and from it 
several towers were built on the hills of Firuz Koh. 

8 The htmtf is according to the Ghiasn-l-Lughat “ a bird which eats bones 
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God be He exalted and glorified became his guide. 

That polished dagger became of increasing authority. 

The face of his enemy became black like his canopy. 

As long as the emperor of the world in his time -sowed the 
seeds of justice, 

Every criminal that he detected, he passed over his crime, 

If the sky placed his praise upon the running water 

The flowing water retained 1 ‘his image like- an. engraving on 
stone. 

He raised* true religion and justice to the zenith. 

The Emperor, dispenser of justice, lover of truth, and defended 
of the faith. 8 

Kihjsrau Shah ibn Bahram Shah. 

Ascended the throne after his father, and ‘Alau-d-Din Husain 
ibn 4 Hasan Ghori came up against him. Khusrau Shah fled and 
came to Lahore, and occupied himself with the empire of Hin- 44. 
dustan, and when ‘Alau-d-Din, as has been related, returned from 
(xhaznin successful, he went back and recaptured that country, 
and after that the tribe of Gfhuzz 6 seized Sultan Sinjar he turned 
towards Ghaznm. Khuarau Shah was not able to withstand him 

and its shadow falHng upon any one ensures his attaining royal dignity.” 

See note 2 page 57. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) not as in the text, 

% y MS. (A) not AxAjy j** as in text. 

8 MS. (A) reads 4 ^ Ai* 

4 The text has h but the MSS. A. and B. have which 

is the correct reading. <Alau-d-Dm Husain Ghori Jahansoz, the first of the 
kings of Ghor. 

8 A tribe of Turks. They took Sinjar prisoner in 568 H. From them 
sprung the Seljuq dynasty the founder of which was Buknu-d-Dm Tugferal Beg. 
Originally from beyond the Oxus they established their power by the conquest 
of Tds in the year 429 A. H*, when under the leadership of Tughral Beg and 
Dadd they defeated the forces sent against them by Mas* fid ibn Mahmud. 
Enraging Armenia they entered Djdrbakr in 453 A* H., and in 435 A. H. 
entered Mosul, bat in the same year were defeated in an encounter with the 
Arabs and fled to Nasibin, and thence passing through Armenia returned to 
Azarbalutu. 

Cf. D’ilcrbelot, art. Gaz. who attributes the origin of this tribe to Gaz 
tenth son of Japhet son of Noah 5 from Bulgar, one of the, sons of Gaz, sprang 
the Bulgarians and from Perthas the other son sprang the Ghuzz tribe. 
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and for the second time returned to Lahore, where he died in the 
year 555 H., after a reign of eight years. In his time many great 
poets flourished and wrote odes in . praise of him. The following 
poem is o£ the kind called Tarji'band 1 and was written by one of 
them in his honour. 

The revered JBmperor Khusrau Shah who with ease 
Conquers with s word and mace from Hindustan to Khorasan. 

It must be stated, that in the historical works by Qagi Baizawi 
and others 8 it has been written that when ‘Alau-d*Dm plundered 
Ghaznah and put many of the inhabitants to death, he left there 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Abul-fat^ Muhamniad and Shihabu-d-Din Abul 
Muzaffar who were his nephews. They then with great craft put 
Khusrau Shah at his ease with regard to themselves and took up 
their abode in his city. Khusrau Shall 3 was imprisoned in the 
year 555 H.; and died in the same year, and the days of 
the Ghaznevide family came to an end. After a time Ghiyasu-d- 
Din died,' and the whole kingdom remained in the possession of 
Shihabu-d-Din, but since Khwaja Kizamu-d- Din Ahmad deceased, 
has written in the Tdrikh-i-Nizami copying from the Rauzatu-s - 
45. Safa that Khusrau Malik ibn Khusrau Shah was the last of the* 
kings of the Ghaznevide dynasty, I have followed him — God 
knows the truth. 4 

Khusrau Malik ibn Kjcusrau Shah. 

Ascended the imperial throne in Lahore after the death of his 
father, and spent the greater part of his time in luxury and licen- 
tiousness, so that in his time great damage found its way into the 

■* The Tarji‘-band consists of a series of couplers followed by a couplet in 
the same metre, bat having a different rhyme, recurring at regular intervals. 

8 gee Ain-i-Akbarz (Jarrett) iii, 341 See also Elliott II.. 258. 

8 The Mauzatu-s-Safa however states that Khusrau Shah reigned at Lahore 
two years after he fled from Ghaznm, and on his death was succeeded by his 
son Khusrau Malik. 

The account m the text is that given by Baizawi and other reliable 
authorities. 

4 Of. Baverfcy op. tit, p. 112 note 5. 

Baizawi states that the Ghaznevide dynasty ended with Khusru Shah.’ 
The work hire quoted is best known as the Tabaqdt-i-AJcbari, but ‘ its 
author called it Ihbaqdt-i-Akbar-Shdki, and Badaoni calls it also by that 
name as well as by * the name TariJch-i-Nizdmi* ' As has been seen the 
present work is admitted by the author to be merely an abridgment of the 
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kingdom, and the dynasty of the Ghazneviyah was growing old 
while that of Ghor was in full vigour, accordingly Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam, who is well-known under the title 
of Sultan Shihabu-d-Din Ghori, having gained the upper hand 
and making Ghaznln his capital, brought an army against Hin- 
dustan and came with overwhelming force near to Lahore. 
Khusrau Malik fortified himself there and was compelled to ask 
for quarter in a personal interview. Sultan Muizzu-d-Dm Mu- 
hammad Sam took him to Ghaznfn, from thence sending him to 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din, who imprisoned him in Firoz Koh 1 and 
sent an order, and after ten years’ confinement made him taste 
the cup of destruction. 

Set not your heart on this world, for it is without 
foundation 

It is a newly wed bride entangled with many a lover. 

This «vent took place in the year 583 H. (1187 A. D.). He 
reigned twenty-eight yeaVs ; the times of the Ghaznevide dynasty 
came to a close, and the Empire passed from their hands to those 
of the Sultans of Ghor. “ Thou givest the kingdom to whom 
thou seest fit.” 3 

Hemistich. 

Hothing endureth but God, God’s kingdom alone is a kingdom. 

And Qazi Baizawi may God's mercy b$ upon him states that 

^ TdriMz-i-Nigdmi . *Khwaia Nizamu-d-Din Ahmad was the son of Khwaja 
Muqim Rarawi Diwan of the household to Babar, he subsequently served 
under Akbar. (Elliott Y. 177 et. seqq.)» The real facts are that the son 
ghusrau Malik succeeded his father and reigned till 5S3 (H.J (1187 A. B.), as 
is stated by our author. 

1 The Tabaqdt-i-Nd§iri states that ghusrau Malik was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Balarwan in Ghariistan. FIruz Koh was the capital. The story 
of the treachery by which Shihabu-d-Dm Ghori took Khnsrau Malik prisoner 
is told by Firishta. 

See also page 44* where the author states that Ghiyasu-d-Bm imprisoned 
ghusrau Sh&h in one of the fortresses of Ghurjistan where he died a prisoner. 

3 Qur£n III. 25 ijU+Jt f j fl&J ^JjS iSU | * 4 i/f (Jj 

05* * / ^ 

- “ Say * 0 God, Lord of the kingdom, thou givest the kingdom to 

whomsoever thou plea'sest and taferest the kingdom from whomsoever thou 
pleasest.’ ” * ’ 
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the duration of the Ghaznevide dynasty from Sultan Mahmtid to 
Khusrau Shah was one hundred and sixty-one years in the hands 
of twelve persons, while Qazi Tahya Qazwrni, may God’s mercy 
be upon Mm , says one hundred and fifty-five years in the hands 
of fourteen persons, and the author of the Tarikh-i-Nizami, as has 
already been quoted ^Tbove, says two hundred and fifteen years in 
the hands of fifteen persons, and God knows the real truth of 
the matter. 1 


II. The GgORi Dynasty. 

Who reigned in Dehli. This dynasty commences with Sultan 
Sliihabu-d-Din Ghori 2 who is known as Muizzu-d-Din Muham- 
mad ibn Sam. 

Sitlt/n Muizzu-D-DiN Muhammad ibn SIm Ggoai. 

Ascending the throne as regent in place of his elder brother 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din, king of Ghor and ‘Iraq and Khorasan, in 
th.e year 569 H., in Ghaznin, had the Ichutba read and the cur- 
rency struck in his own name, 3 and in obedience to .the command 
of his brother brought several armies against Hindustan and 
raised aloft the standard of holy war. Dehli was reduced in his - 
time. 

l None of these estimates are exactly accurate, that of the Tarikh-i-Nizdmi 
is the nearest. The actual duration of the Ghaznevide dynasty t akin g 
Khusrau Malik as the last representative was from 366 A* H. (976 A. D.j to 
683 A. EC. (1187 A. D.) a period of 217 years during which time there were 
fifteen sovereigns. 

It is difficult to see how Baizawi arrives at his statement above quoted as 
from the accession of Mahmud in 387 A. H., to that of Khusrau Shah in 
652 A. H. is 165 years during which twelve kings reigned. 

The statement of Qazi Tahya 'Qazwmf is so far from the truth as to be 
impossible* 

If we take Khusrau Sliah as the last Ghaznevide king the dynasty lasted 
from 366 A. H. to 555 A. H., a period of 189 years* 

3 Who was nominated with his elder brother Ghivasu-d-Dm to the charge 
of a province of Ghor by his uncle Alau-d-Din. Husain Jahansoz. 

8 As a matter of fact the coins were struck in the joint names of Ghiyasu-d- 
Dm and Muizzu-d-Din, and as Thomas remarks the superlative fMi 
“ The greatest” is applied to Ghiyasti-d-Din while Muizzu-d-Din is only styled 
• « Great ” (Thomas, Path&n kings of Dehli, p. 13), 
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In "brief, Saltan Ghiyasu-d Din when he had seized Tagmabad 1 
whioh was one of the dependencies of Garnish* and had made 
over the governorship of that place to Sultan Shahabn-d-Diu, 
used continually to bring up armies against Ghazum, till at last 
in the abovementioned year Sultan Ghiy&su-d-Dm brought that 
country within the circle of his conquests, and drove out of 
Ghaznin the tribe of Ghuzz. who after the captivity of Sultan 
Sinjar had been in possession of it, and bestowed upon Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Dm Muhammad, the Jitle of Sultan Shihabu-d-Dm.* 
Sultan Shihabu-d-Din after one year of sovereignty as vicegerent 

1 - ^ jl *•* Takfn£bitd whioh was one of the 

chief cities of Garmsir. Tabaqdt-i-Nd$iri, p. 115, line 9, ( Cal. Edn.), see 
Ain-i-AkbaH (J.) iii. 68, also Elliott, II. 292, 298. 

2 The statement in the text forms the subject of considerable controversy 
as there are found those who assert that the title Shihabu-d-Din is an im- 
possible one as applied to Muizzu-d-Dm popularly known as Muhammad 
Ghori. (see Baverty’s Tab n q at-i-Nds iri p. 446 note 5). It is true that the 
author of the Tabaqat-i-NdsiH states that Muizzu-d-Dm was originally called 
2angi while Ghiyasu-d-Dm was called Habshi — both of them being called 
Muhammad. He goes on to say that prior to Ghiyasu-d- Din’s accession to the 
throne Ghor he was called Shamsu-d-Dm and that Muizzu-d-Dm was called 
Shih&bu-d-Dm. The actual statement is 

J i-^bo jf J 

u£Lo (jtiabajf wiU dpi (Xxj 

“ Before this his title had been Malik Shamsu-d-Dm and the title of his 
brother had been Shihabu-d-Din. Some time after his accession his title 
was changed to Sulfcan Ghiyasu-d-Dm.” From this the possibility is not ex- 
cluded that the author of the Tabaqdt-i-Nd?iri intended to lay stress not so 
much upon the change of names as the change of dignity, the assumption 
that is, by beth of the title of Sult&n. 

But whatever may be decided about this there <3ah be no question that the 
name “ Shih&bu-d-pm” is just as applicable to the person known more 
familiarly as Muhammad Ghori. as is the name “ Muiziu-d-DIn,” and Badaoni 
evidently held this opinion as he henceforth speaks of him Constantly as 
“ Shihibu-d-Dm.” 

On the other hand if this really was a subsequently acquired title it is 
certainly strange that it doe? not appear on any of his coins on which he is 
always styled As Sultan Al-Muazzam (or Al-A'zam) Muizzu-d-Dunya wad 
Din Abu-l-Muzaffar Muhammad ibn Sam. 

It is not however a point of serious importance as it involves bo disputed 
question of identity, 

9 
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for his brother, in the year 570 H., conquered Kardiz 1 and in the 
47. year 571 H., took Uchh and Multan and drove out the tribe of 
the Karmatians from those regions, and utterly destroyed the 
Bhatx 2 * tribe who had fortified themselves in the fortress of 
IJchh, 5 * and having entrusted that country to AH Kirmaj 4 re- 
turned to Ghaznin. 

Then in the year 574 H. (1178 A. D.) proceeding by way of 
Multan 5 he brought an army against Grujrat, and suffered defeat 
at the hands of liai Bhim Dev ruler of that country, and with 
great difficulty reached Ghaznin and obtained relief. 

And in the year 575 H. he seized Parshur, e and in the year 

580 H. (1184 A. D.) marched against Lahore ; Sultan Khusrau 
Malik who was the last of the kings of Ghaznin, shut himself up in 
the fortress of Lahore as has been related, and after considerable 
correspondence by letter and messenger, he sent his own son with 
an elephant as a present, and Sultan Shihabu-d-Dfn made peace 
with him, and set about building the town of Sialkot 7 and having 
left his deputy there, proceeded to Ghaznin ; and in the year 

581 H. he brought an army against Diwal by which is meant 

1 Kardiz a district lying between Ghazna and Hindustan, Y&qut. Or 
Gardaiz, the name of a large “ darak of the T&jxks, Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri Raverty, 
p. 44.9, note 9% 

8 MSS. (A and B) agree with the text For a full account of 

this from Firishta with a comparison of other translations, see Raverty, 
P- 459, note 2. Raverty’s translation corresponds exactly with the original 
and, as he very justly remarks, the incorrect translations given by Briggs and 
others have placed Muizzu-d-Din’s conduct in a wrong light. Bhatia a strong 
fort of this name was situated between Multan and Alor. The Raj a referred 
to according to the Mir'at-i-Jahan-jST uma was chief of the Bhati tribe. See 
Raverty Jabaqdt-i-Ndsiri 451, note 3 last paragraph. See Elliott, Yol. I. p. 61. 

& Uchh. On the Eastern hank of the Panjnad 70 miles S. S. W. of Multan. 
Bee Cunningham, A. G. of India, p. 242. 

According to Tieffenthaler it is 20 miles from Multan, Tieff. I. 118. 

4 So also Firishta though Briggs translates, All Kirmany. 

6 In the text read O&bc j! Firishta says, “ came again to Uchh and 
Multan.** 

5 Jt***J*> J* ** 

(Firishta) cf. Raverty Tabaqat’i-Ndpri, p. 452, note 8. Peshawar was known 
as Bagram Or Farshur. , 

7 Sialkot is said by other authors to have been founded by one of the early 
Hindu rulers. Tieff enthaler. “ Un chateau tres fort b&ti par Mahmoud 
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Tattab. 1 and having thrown into confusion the cities on the sea 
shore took a vast amount of plunder and returned. 

And in the year 582 H. he came again to Lahore and plundered 
the surrounding country, and having provided Husain with the 
means of fortifying and holding Sialkot retraced his steps, and 48 . 
from Tan kh-i-Nimmi which is the original source of this selection 
we gather that the building of Sialkot took place in this year, in 
contradiction to the MubaraksMhi 2 from which we learn that the 
building of Sialkot was two years earlier. God knows the truth. 

And inasmuch as the house of history is, like the house of dreams 
and other things of that sort, ruinous, apologies must be made 
for discrepancies ; and in that year Ehusrau Malik with the assis- 
tance of the K&*ukhars 8 and other tribes, besieged the fort of 
Sialkot for a long time, but had to return without’ attaining his 
object. In this year also Muizzu-d-Din again besieged Khusrau 
Shah in Lahore, who after striving for some days, found himself 

Gasnavi ... La petite riviere d’Ayek coule le long de cette forteresse an 
couchant.” Firishta states that Muizzu-d-Dln founded *the fort of Sialkot 
which lies between the Chenab and Ravi and left Husain Kharmll as governor, 
in the year 580 H. (1184 A. D.) 

1 Cf. Raverty 452 note 2. See also Tieffenthaler, X. 121. Tatta est tres 

ancienne ... on la nomme anjourd’hui Dobil Tatta is not the same as 

Debal which lies between it* and Karachi. See Abul Feda, (Re maud) I. 
©cclxxxvi. 

The position of Debal. Judging by the map given in Tieffenthaler 
Debal lay between Karachi and Tatta at a distance of 30 miles from the 
former and seventy from the latter, almost due Fast from Karachi and N.-W. 
of Tatta. It lay at a distance of about 20 miles from the sea on one of the 
large arms into which the Mehran (Indus) divided in those days, but which 
to judge from modern maps have now disappeared or much diminished in 
size. It also lay a short distance to the Korth of Lari Bunder which was at 
the head of an arm of the sea which had evidently in former times been an 
arm of the Indus also, at a distance of about ten^miles to the South ; the 
arm of the river joining the sea from Debal lay some six miles or so to the 
westward. 

This position tallies with that of the ruined city mentioned by Ibn Batuta, 

Paris Edition, III. H2, 113, 114, a translation of the description of which is 
given in Cunningham’s Ano. Geog., p. 299, 300 f 

* By Yahy£ ibn Ahmad ibn Abdullah Sirhiudl. Elliott, IV. 6 . 

8 ^he Khukhars. This seems to be the same tribe as the Gakkhars, of. 
Ain^AhlaH (BL) Vol. I*. 456 note I, and Vol. IX. (J) 383 note 1, but see also 
Raverty (455 note 4), who asserts that the two tribes are quite distinct. 
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unequal to the task, and yielded to the Sultan who conveyed him 
to Ghazmn and sent him to his brother Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Dm at 
Firoza Koh. • Ghiyasu-d-Din imprisoned him in one of the fortresses 
of Ghurjistan, where he died a prisoner, and the plain of Empire 
once for all passed to the dynasty of Ghor without the thorn of 
a pai'tner or rival, as has been already mentioned. 


Qita‘h. 

If you saddle the piebald horse of Circumstance, 

and if the 'tjrhifce horse of state leads thee beside him, 

And if the garden, of your pleasure in happiness 
copies fair the past memories of Paradise, 

Be not proud, for this mean time will unexpectedly 
draw its pen through the writing of your fortune. 

Time is like a wind, which at the first 

draws from the cheek of the rose the veil with all respect. 

Then after a week has passed in the midst of the garden, 
drags its body with ignominy to the dust. 

The world at one time brings forward by turn in the 
narrow course, the horses of honour and disgrace. 

The crafty fowler gives the bird grain, and then draws it 
into the noose of his artfully laid snare. 

One man who has lost all hope, gains honour, 

Another who is always hopeful in spite of all is disgraced. 

Strange is it if a man who has walked in the shadow of 
poverty should court a favour from the sun ? 

49 . Be content, if you have a portion of wisdom, 

that the ignorant should be oppressed by the foolish 

What of that man who, in the assembly of mirth and merri- 
ment quaffs the wine of pleasure from the cup of 
luxuriousness ? 

What of him who sitting behind the wall of sorrow suffers 
from the after effects of sorrow and the worry of 
toil ? 

At last the hand of fate takes both of them straight off to 
the brink of the pit of death. 

Happy is the brave hearted man who like Sbaraf draws the 
foot of fidelity beneath the skirt of retirement. 
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And in this year Sultan Mmzza-d-Dm left All Kirmaj 1 2 who wuh 
governor of Multan, as his Vicegerent in Lahore, and in the year 
587 H. coming from Ghaznin he reduced the fort of Tabarhindah* 
which was the capital of the great rajas of Hindustan, and left Malik 
Ziau-d-Pln Tukili 3 with a corps d'elite consisting of one thousand 
two hundred cavalry soldiers, and was contemplating a return. 

In the meantime Rai Pathdra the Governor of Ajmir, and Khandi 
Rai his brother who had been Governor of Dehli before Pathura, 
arrived with a vast army at a place called Tarayan' 4 on the banks 
of the river Sarsuti at a distance of seven krolits * from.Thanesar. 

It is now known by the name of Tarawarx 4 and is distant forty 
brolis 5 fi'om Dehli. CA great conflict ensued with the Sultan and 
the Muslim troops were defeated. The Sultan evinced great 
bravery on the field of battle, and in that engagement also 
^Diandi Rai who was mounted on an elephant at the head of his 
aftoy, received a spear thrust in his mouth from the hand of the 
Sultan.) The Sultan also was struck oil the head by the Rai’s 
spear, and his arm was also wounded but both escaped in safety. 50 . 
The Sultan got off* his horse and taking up his son Rhilji upon his 
horse and mounting behind him took him off the field; the 
. §£ll^L£l^c geded to Ghaznin, and Rai Pathuca took the fortres s 
of Tabarhindah from Zmu-d-Dfn Tukili on peaceable terms after a 

1 Tabaqdt-i-tfdsirt frays All Karmakh, Firislita. AH Kirmaj, 

MS. (A) MS. (BJ ^ 

2 Both. MSS. A and B have Jarrett (Atn-i-Akbari trans., III. 360 

vote 2) says he is not able to determine the position of Tabarhindah, and 
Raverty ( Tobaqat-i-Nasirt p 457 note 3} thinks Tabarhindah is a copyist’s error 
for Bathindah apparently relying on the Lubbu-t- TawaHkh-i-Hind. From 
Bennell’s map in Tieffenthaler it would appear that the situation of the 
fortress of Tiberhind, which is there marked though not described in the text, 
was about half way between Bikanir and Jhunjhnu in Raj put ana, that is to 
say about 100 miles north of Ajmir. 

See also Raverty 458, note 3. 

* Malik ?iyau-d-Dm Tulaki, ( Tabaqat-i- NativC) Raverty p. 457 note 3. 

4 MSS * ( A ) and ( B ) read See Raverty; Tabaqdt~i-$d$irt 450 note 7. 

Tieffenthaler mentions this place calling it Narain, but it is not to be found 
in the map he gives, see Vol. I. p. 155, 

It is placed by Cunningham (map faoing p. 327), S. E, of ThAnesar. 

5TheJ^ Skr. brash, is equivalent to about two miles. 

See also Aln-i-Akbari (J) ii. p. 116 note 2 and 414 note 2. Gunn. Geog. of 
A. I., App. B p. 571. See also Tdrfkk-i Rashidi. Elias and Ross, p. 424 note 1, 
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siege of one year and one month. And in the year 588 H. the 
Sultan again came into Hindustan with a large and brave army 
of 40,000 cavalry, and divided his forces into four army corps, 
and having given battle time after time in the place above men- 
tioned gained a victory. Pathura was taken prisoner and Khandi 
Rai having been overcome in battle was killed and hasted to his 
resting-place in Hell.- The Suljan then having reduced the 
fortresses of Sarsuti * and Hansi proceeded to Ajmir the capital 
of Pathura, reduced it and plundered its environs killing and 
taking prisoners. From certain other sources we learn that 
Hazrai Khwaja Muinu-d-Din Chishti 1 2 may God sanctify Ms 
heart , that revered one who is the fountain head of the great and 
holy men and the dignified elderS of the land of Hind, whose 
blessed tomb is a place of pilgrimage situated in Ajmir, was at 
that time in the company of the Sultan, and this victory occurred 
through the impulse of the blessed and divine soul of that pillar 
of holiness. And in this year leaving Sult&n Malik Qutbu-d-Dm 
Aibak who was his servant and adopted son and vicegerent in the 
town of Kuhram which is distant seventy Jcrohs from Dehli, he 
invaded and plundered the Siwalik range which lies to the North 
of Hindustan, and. proceeded to Ghaznm. In the same year too 
Qutbu-d-Din having captured Dehli took it away from the kins- 
men of Pathura and Khandi Rai. Then in the year 589 H. (1 193 
51 . A, D.) Sultan Shihabu-d-Din fought with Rai Jai Chand the gvvefF? 
nor of Qanauj, on the confines of Chand w^r 3 * * * and Atawah, 8 killed 
him and went to Ghaznin. The fort of Kol * fell into the hands of 
Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, and he made Dehli his capital and brought 
its surrounding districts under his sway. From that date Dehli 
once more became the metropolis of the Sultans. The erection of 
minarets and other buildings of that kind, such as mosques, was 


1 The country south of the Himalaya between the Sutlej and Ganges as far 
south as Hdnsi. (Raverfcy). 

* Khw£fah Mu c mu-d-Dm, Hasan Chishti was the son of Ghiyasu-d-Dm 
Hasan born in A. H. 537 in the village of Sijz of the province of Sijistan. 

He died in A. H 633 and is buried near Ajmir. 

3 Tieffenthaler 1. 166 mentions Atava and Chanoua as belonging to the 

Serkar of Agra. (See Raverty ( Tabaqdt-i-Nd§irt) also p. 470 note 1). 

* Col — ville munie d’une forteresse qu’oa appelle Sabetghar et Ramghar. 

Tieff. I. 200, in the province of Agra 40 miles North of Agra. 
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commenced in the reign of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Alfcamash 1 * * in 
the year 606 H., as will be related, if God (may He be exalted) so 
will it, in its own place. And in the year 591 H., he took the fort 
of Bhangar * and Badaon. And in the year 593 H. he conquered 
Gujerat and took his army to Nahrwala which is known as Pattan, 8 
and having taken vengeance for the Sultan on Bhim Rai Dev, and 
having taken much spoil returned ; and in that year Saltan Ghiyasu- 
d-Din removed his effects from the transitory world to the eternal 
abode, 4 * and Sultan Muizzu-d-Din having heard this news when on 
the confines of Td3 and Sara Mis, 6 turned towards Badghis and pei’- 
formed the duties of the mourning ceremonies and having divided 
his brother’s dominions among his kindred 6 came to Qhaznin 
and brought an army against Khwarazm, and on the first occasion 
Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah suffered defeat, and the 
Sultan pursued him and fought the Khwarazmians at the head 
of an aqueduct which they had dug from the eastern bank of the 
Jaihdn, and a number of the noted generals of Ghor were 
martyred and he could not take Khwarazm ; he also fought a great 
battle with an army of Khitai 7 kings of Turkistan who had 
come to the help of Sultan Muhammad, 7 on the banks of the 
river Jaihun — he fought right bravely but at last was defeated, 
and being left with a hundred thousand cavalry soldiers he 
entered the fortress of Andkhud where he entrenched himself, and 52 . 

1 Sultan Ul-Muazzatn Shamsn-d-Dunya wan-d-Din Abul Muzaffar, Iyal 
Timish the 1st of the Shamsxyah Sultans. See Raverty 597 note 4. 

* MS. (A) Thankar, but it should be apparently, as in 

Tieffenthaler we find Banghar described as “ un Fort triangulaire, construit 
de terre par ordre d’un prince Indou nomme Harcaran ... Banghar est & 30 
milles d 'Aunla a 40 de Bareli et a 8 de la rive nlterieure du Gange. 

Bnddon, “ ville ancienne ... elle & une forteresse au dehors de laquelle sont 
des maxsons. EUp est a 20 milles de Bardlet, t 10 d’ Aunla et a 5 de Banghar. 

Budaon was the birthplace of the famous Nizamu-d-Dm Auliya, called u Al 
Bahhds ” or the controversialist, and “ Mahfil-shiJcan ** the assembly-router. 

8 20 miles from Radhanpur 40 miles from Guzerat to the N.W. Tieff. I 
385. See also Bayley, Hist of Gujarat 25 &o. Abul Feda (lieinaud) II, ii. 117, 
Ain-i-Akbari (J.) II. 262 and III. 59. 

4 He died at Herat. 

6 See Raverty ( Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri) 257 7ioie 2 and 471 text and note 6 . 

® The details of this partition are given in the Taba q dt-i-Nasiri (Rav* p. 472.) 

7 Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah applied to Gurkhan of Qara Khita 

for assistance. See Raverty (Tttbaqrff-i-Ndsm') 473 note 2. 
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having asked for quarter 1 returned to Ghazni n ; and at that time 
the tribe .of the Kbtukliars in the neighbourhood of Lahore shewed 
symptoms of revolting the Sultan accordingly brought an army 
against them, and also summoned Qufbu-d-Diu Aibalc fvom Dehli, 
and having given the 3Diukhars a severe lesson returned to Ghaznm, 
and while on the way back was martyred at Damyak, 2 * which 
is the name of a village of the dependencies of Ghaznin, at the 
hands of KM Id tar bandits — the following qitfrh has been written 
to chronicle this event s : — 

The martyrdom of the king of sea and land Shihabu-d-Din, 
Whose like has never yet been seen since the world began, 

On the third day from the first; of Sha‘ban, in the year 602 
Happened in the road to Ghaznin at the stage Damyak. 

The days of his reign from the commencement of the rule 
of <3haznin to’ the end of his life were thirty and two years and 
some months, and he -left no heir save one daughter, but he left 
behind him much treasure of gold and silver and precious stones, 
among these latter were five hundred mans 4 of diamonds 
jewels of great value, besides cash and estates and other property 
the value of which we may estimate on the same scale. He made 
expeditions to Hindustan nine times, twice was defeated and seven 
times was victorious. 

Thou didst see Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam, who in war 
Was stronger in heart and hand than Sam and Nariman 
He obtained, like Mahmud, from the elephants of Hindustan 
Governments of Sasan and many kingdoms of Sanuyi 


1 For an account of the incidents here briefly referred to see Raverty 
{ Tabaqdt'i~Nd?iri) 478 note 6. 

* % A village beydnd the Indus On the road to Ghaznin. Its exact situation 
is a matter of some uncertainly. Firishta (Bombay text) has ! Itohtak. 

S No author that 1 have seen records the name of the author. The 
TabaqatA-Ndsirt attributes it to “one of the learned men of. that period.’' 

4 The Tabriz man must bo meant, . being somewhat less than 2 lbs. while 
the man of Hindustan varies from 40 to 80 flse, (Raverty). 

The Mn-i-Akburi makes no mention of the man as a weight unit for jewels. 
Two set's are equal to hal#a man. As the ser was nearly two pounds this 
would make the man equal to eight pounds nearly. (Bee Ain-f-AIcbcn i 
(darrett) II. 300 note 4). 

The Tabaqat-i^dQui says 1600 mans of diamonds. 
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He departed this world, and they say (the writer vouches 
for it) 

That there remained of his secret treasure 500 mans of dia- 
monds. 

And in his reign many learned doctors and scientists and poets 53 . 
flourished, of whom was Imam Fakhru-d-Din. Bdzi 1 may God be 
merciful to him who wrote the Lataif-i- Ghiyasi and other books 
in honour of his brother Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Abfl-l-Fath. He 
remained with the army of Sultan Muizzu-d-Dm Muhammad Sam, 
and every week used to stand up to preach, and at the termination 
of his sermon the Sultan used to evince great emotion, and since 
the Imam got very wearied of this continual coming and going, 
and everlasting service, one day addressing the Sultan from the 
pulpit he said Oh ! Sultan Muizzu-d-Dm, some time hence neither ' 
will this greatness and glory of yours remain nor the flattery and 
hypocrisy of Bizi : The following qita'h is by him : 

If an enemy does not agree with you 0 friend 
If behoves you to agree with your enemy, 

If not, then have patience for a few days 

He will not remain, nor will you, nor the pride of Bazi. 

And after the assassination of the Saltan certain mischief- 
makers out of envy accused the Imam of having conspired with 
the Fidais, * and asserted that the Imam was well aware of their 

1 Abu Abdullah Muhammad Ibn Omar Ibn al-Hasain Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 
All al-Jaimi al-Bakri at-Tabarestani Ar-Razi* (native of Eai in Tabaristan) 
was a doctor of the Sbafiifce sect, he was born at Kax A. H. 544. (A. D. 1150) 
and died at Herat A. H. 606 (A. D. 1210). (Ibn Khalliqan). See D’fferbelot 
art Raz L See also Majnia'ul Fusahd I. p. 374, where he is called Al-QuraisM 
at-Tamimi, Ibn Khalliqan does not mention the Lataif-i-Ghiyasi among Ar- 
Kazfs works, while on the other hand Haji Khalifa gives a work of this name 
but does not mention the author. His reference to it is as follows. “ 11124 
El-Letaif El-Ghiyathiyeh, subtilitates Ghiyath-ed-Dmi Liber persicus in 
piatuor partes divisus, qnarum prima de principiis religxonis, secunda de 
uriapmdenti&, teriia de ethicA quarts de precatione agit.” 

% The term Fidi-i is particularly applied to the disciples^of the chie^of the 
Mulahidah heretics, at whose bands Muizzu-d-Dm met his death according 
to the express statement of the author of the TabaqdU-Ndsiri. . (See Raverty 
4S5 note 3). This attempt to implicate Bizi in the responsibility for the 
murder is recorded also in the «T and the Tdju-l-Maastr. 

See Elliott II. p. m 
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hypocrisy. They made an attempt upon the Imam and he fled 
for refuge to Muaiyyidu-I-Mulk Sinjaii 1 who was one of the dis- 
tinguished generals of the Sultan ; he despatched him in safety to 
a place of security. A .poet has written an ode in praise of him of 
which the following are two couplets. 

Sultan Muizzu-d-Din Shah Ghazi whose sword in the woild 
has become like the famous Zulfiqdr & of All Murtaza. 
The true Sultan Muhammad Sam, he whose love for 
the people is like the Sun of the friendship of Mustafa. 

, 1 Tabaqdt-i-Nd$ir{ states that he held the office of Vazir, and was put to 
death by the Turkish Maliks and Amirs of Ghaznfn, together with Malik 
Ha§iru-d-Dln Husain the Amir-i- Shikar. 

8 %ul Fiqdr, The following is extracted from Ibn Khalliqan (Slane) 
Vol. IV. p. 220. 

“It is related that. Ha run ar Rashid on sending Yazld ibn Mazyad against 
Al Walld gave him Zu‘l Fakar the sword which had belonged to the Prophet 
« Take it, Yazid, by it you will be victorious.” To this Muslim Ibn al-Walld 
alludes in tbe following verse of a kasida composed by bim in praise of 
Yazid: 

c You caused the Prophet's sword to recollect his way of acting and. 
the bravery displayed by the first (Musulman) who ever prayed and 
fasted.’ 

By these last words he meant All the son of Abu Talib for he was the 
person who dealt blows with it,” 

Lower down, quoting as his authority Hisham ibn al Kalbi, Ibn Khalliqan 
states that 5jul Fiqar belonged to Al-Aasi son of Nablh, both of whom were 
killed* in the battle of Badr ; Al-Aasi being slain by c All who took the 
famous sword from him — and he continues “Another author says that 
Z&l Faqdr was given to *Ali by the Prophet.” I must observe that faqdr with 
an a after the / is the plural, of Faqdr a which means a vertebra of the 
back. The name of this sword is also pronounced Ml Mqdr the word jiqdr 
is the plural of fiqra (Vertebra). 

At Tabari states that Ztil Jiqdr came into the possession of Hdrun ar Rashid 
in tbe following manner : 

“ Zui fiq&r was borne by Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah ibn al Hasan ion al- 
Hasan ibn All ibn' Abl Talib on the day in which battle was given to the 
army of Abu JV far al-Mansur the Abbaside ; when he felt death to bo near 
be gave Zul Jiqdr to a merchant who had followed him, and to whom lie owed 
four hundred dinars fi Take this sword,’ said he, * any member of tho Abd 
Talib family whom you may meet with will buy it from you and give you 
the sum to Vhich you a|e entitled. The sword remained with the merchant 
till the Abbaside prince Ja‘far the son of Sulaiman ibn Ah' ibn Abd Allah 
ibn al Abba? ibn Abd-al-Mu&alib obtained the governments of Yemen nnd 
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Another poet says : — 

The Emperor of the age, Ejbmsrau Ghlzi Muizzu-d-Din 54. 
From whom the glory of crown and diadem gains increase, 

The origin of victory, Muhammad ibn Sam ibn Husain 
His very presence has become the mark for princely glory . 1 

And Hazuki Maraghai too says in praise of him : — 

Shah Muizzu-d-Din before whose princely might 
The heaven stands girt like a bunch of flowers 
He came to the throne like a rose at the time when 
The heaven brought the Sun into the Balance. * 

Medina, and' he purchased it from the merchant for four hundred dinars. 

From him it passed to al-Mahdi the Son of A1 Mansur (Khalifat from 775 
A.H. to 785 A.H.) from him to Musa al Hadi and from .Musa to his brother 
HarGn ar Rasnid.” 

Al Asmai relates that he skw Harun ar Rashid at Tus wearing a sword 
and that he said Asmai would you like to see Ztil jiqdr” and on Asmai 
expressing a wish to see it Harun ar Rashid bade him draw the sword — on 
doing so he found on it eighteen faq&ras— The word faqdra is said in a note 
to the above to designate “ a sort of waving ornament on the blade or else 
a notch on its edge. It is doubtful which is meant probably the latter ” 

The word Zulfiqdr meaning vertebrated I think it quite possible that th*e sword 
in question was so called from its strength and pliability, the vertebral column 
being the type of the combination of these two somewhat incompatible 
elements. 

1 MS. (A) has fj j* MS. (B) agrees with the text. 

S i. e. In the time of year (autumn) when the Sun was in the sign of Libra 

The sun enters Gemini Taurus Aries (Spring) 21st; March. 

Virgo Leo Cancer (Summer) 21st June. 

Sagittarius Scorpio- Libra (Autumn) 21st September. 

Pisses Aquarius Capricornus (Winter) 21st December. 
jib 

The sign Libra was a later addition to the Zodiac. It was known to the 
r-arlier Greek astronomers as xtfAcd cf. Virg. Georg, I. 33. 
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He in tlie fire of whose wrath evil doers 
Give np their sweet lives like sugarcane. 

The sugar of religion and the rose of sovereignty 
The revolving sphere has mixed together ; 

Oh Lord ! let this conserve of religion and sovereignty 
Be the cause of health to the whole world. 

And Qazi Hamid 1 of Balkh says : 

GMzi Muizzu-d-Din wad- Dunya with whom 
On the day of battle victory marches with his auspicious 
standard. 

Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque sequentes Panditnr. 

Subsequently it was called Z vy6s (the yoke) by the Latins Jugum and was 
first formally called Libra in the Calendar of Julius Caesar. This name 
seems to have been derived from the East, and must be regarded as a symbol 
of equality introduced into the heavens at the period when the entrance of 
the sun into that constellation marked the Autumnal Equinox. “ In the 
commentary of Thepn on the Almagest Libra is frequently represented by 
Air pa (a pound ] or A vrpai y a word originally borrowed by the Romans from 
the Sicilians, transformed into Libra and then restored to the later Greeks in 
the new sense of a balance.” See Smith’s (D. G. R. A.) p. 151, also Ain-i- 
AhbaH (Jarrett) III. p. 13 and notes. Also Albiruni (Sachau) p. 173, where a 
table is given of the signs in seven languages. Sir William Jones (Jones’ 
Works Tol. I. p. 334) leant to the opinion that “ both Greets and Hindus 
received their divisions of the Zodiac from an older nation ” and there can 
be little doubt that this was the case ; the almost absolute identity of the 
nomenclature in Arabic, Greek, Persian, Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit points to 
a pictorial rather than to a verbal original, the more so as in the case of a 
pictorial symbol of ambiguous shape it was possible for the name to differ in 
different languages. Thus we know that the sign Libra was first known as 
XyAai to the Greeks from its resemblance to the claws of a scorpion, then 
this name was changed to £vy6s from the resemblance to a yoke, and finally 
called Libra a balance. 

The same pictorial idea is applicable to all three words, and it is more than 
probable that we must look, for the origin of the Zodiac, to the same source 
whence we trace the origin of our Alphabet. 

See also Albiruni [Sachau (Triibner) ] Vol. I. p. 219. 

1 Pakhru * I - TJIama wa Zmn-l-Fuzala Hamidu-d-Din Umar ibn Mahmtid 
Balkin', a celebrated writer whose Maqamat called forth the praise of the 
poet Anwari. He was the author of several works written in a style of 
great and studied elegance* He was an accomplished poet. Several of his 
works are mentioned by name. See Majma'ul Fusahd 1. 197. 
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Bd 1 Muzaffar 1 the Ruler of the East for whom in the field 
of battle 

The Huma of his canopy carries as it were victory under 
its wing. 


Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Aibak: 

Who was one of the specially favourite servants of Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Dm, on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon had a 
broken little finger, 2 and was known by this soubriquet (Aibak), 
they also call him Qatbu-d-Din s Lak bakhsh.* With the consent of 
the nobles of Hindustan he established himself as Protector of the 
kingdom of Dehli, and after the martyrdom of Sultan Muizzu-d- 
Din his brother’s son, Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Mahmud, the rightful 
heir of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad in whose praise they 
wrote the following verse : — 

1 Hfs full titles were : Sultin al-A'zam, ■ Muizzu-d-Dunya wa-d-Dm Abul 
Muzaffar Muhammad. On his death difficulties arose as to the succession, 
the Turkoman generals claiming it for Ghiyasu-d-Din Mahmud, son of Ghiyasu- 
d-Dfn, while the chiefs of Ghur on the other hand favoured the claims of 
Bahau-d-Dm Sam, and a quarrel arose between the two parties as to the route 
to be taken in conducting the corpse of Muizzu-d-Din to Ghaznm. Eventually 
this was settled by the diplomacy of the Khwaja Muaiyyidu-l-Mulk. Taju-d- 
Din Yaldkuz (Yalduz) came out to meet the body, which was buried in an 
enclosed grave which he had built for his daughter, on the 22nd Sha‘ban 
(Firishta). 

* This is the reading of the text and of both MSS. and it serves in a 
measure to correct the current idea as to the etymology of the name Ibak. 
Raverty (5X4, note 1) states that Ibak in Turkish means finger. This does not ■ 
appear to be the case, so far as I can learn from dictionaries means the 

comb of a cock, while the word finger is parmaq . On the other hand 

the word is\ ay means moon and beg or tek means Lord. Whether 
the finger was- broken at the time of the eclipse, or whether it was a congeni- 
tal defect does not appear, but from the text before us the connection with 
the moon is the cause of the name, not, as has been said, the broken finger. 
See also Raverty loo. cit. and Thomas* Pathan kings of Dehli, page 32, note X. 
Firishta however distinctly states 
if his text is correct. 

5 He was given the name of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Aibak by Muizzu-d-Drn 
on the occasion of a public ceremony when he distinguished him by special 
marks of Ms favour. (Firishta), 

4 The bestower of lake. So called frond Ms lavish generosity. 
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Sultan from East to West, Monarch from West to East 
'Mahmud ibn Muhammad ibn Sam ibn Husain. 

having sent to Malik Qutbu-d-Din from Firoza Koh the panopy 
and insignia of royalty, addressed him by the title * of Sultan, 1 
and in the year 602 H. (1295 A.D. ) having come from Dehli to 
Lahore on Tuesday, the sixteenth of the month of ZuQa‘dah in 
the aforesaid year, ascended the throne of empire and became 
proverbial for his kindness and clemency. He used to bestow upon 
deserving recipients rewards far in excess of their anticipations, 
and inaugurated his custom of laic bakhshi (bestowing laks). One 
of the learned men of the time named Bahau-d-Din l/shi % said 
in praise of him. 

Quatrain. 

Oh thou that hast brought into the world the bestowal of 
laks ; 

Thy hand has brought the mine into great straits ; 

From envy of thy liberality the- heart of the mine has 
seized blood drops, 

And placed them forward pretending that they are rubies. 

And after some time enmity arose between him and Taju-d-Din 
Yalddz, who was one of the slaves of Muizzu-d-Din and had 
read the Khutba in his own name in Ghaznin, on account of 
Lahore, and the fire of war and conflict blazed forth on the con- 
fines of the Punjab; Taju-d-Din was defeated, and went to 
Ug Kirman which was his. usual abode. Sultan Qutbu-d-Din went 
and took possession of the fort of Ghaznin and staying there for 
a period of forty days, spent his time in rioting and wantonness 
and dissipation. Accordingly the people of Ghaznin were an- 
noyed at his behaviour and secretly summoned Taju-d-Din Yalduz, 
who* arrived without warning, and Saltan Qutbu-d-Din not being 
able to oppose him came to Lahore by way of Sang Surakh 3 

1 He appears to have already possessed the title of Sultan (see note 3 page 77).. 

2 Bahau-d-Din Muhammad l/shi Farghani was a very famous preacher and 
learned divine, very famous- according to I/fi as an extempore speaker, and an 
extremely able poetry and prose writer. (Maj ma‘u-l-Fusaha, I. 172). 

3 One of the routes between Ghaznin and the Punjab, for he did not dare 
to take that through Kirman .( Raver ty, 527, note). The Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri 
omits all reference to thin, and merely mentions Qiitbu-d-Din’s death with- 
out saying where his fatal accident happened. As to the exact date of hie , 
death, see Baverty 528, note 2. 
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Verse. 

Wlien the head of a Sultan becomes unsteady from wine 

Without warning the crown of Empire falls from his head. 

And after wielding power for some time he fell from his horse 
when playing ehaugan at Lahore in the * year 607 H., and died 1 * * * * * * 
and *was buried in that city and his tomb is at present the resort 
of pilgrims. The period of his reign after the conquest of 
Hindustan, was twenty years, out of which period he was for four 
years a Sultan. 

This ancient revolving heaven has* overthrown many heroes ; 

So far as you are able, place, no reliance on the sun and * 
moon and Jupiter. 8 

Seven other individuals of the generals and slaves of Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din reached princely power in Hindustan and Grhaznin 
and Bengala and other places, whose affairs are written in their 
proper places ; among others Taju-d-Din Yalduz on the confines 
of Tarayan, otherwise known as Tarawarf, having fought with. 
Sultan Shamsu-d-Dm Iyaltamish was taken prisoner, f Another 
is Sultan Ha§iru-d-Din Qabacha 8 who- is also one of the slaves of 
Muizzu-d-.Din, and had married one of the daughters of Taju-d- 
Din Yalduz, the other daughter was married to Sultan Qutbu-d- 

l Literally, emptied the mould {in which he was cast). 

The word though Arabic iu appearance is not really so. It is in 

reality the Persian word ( of* ) in an Arab dress. 

The game of ehaugan is the origin of the modern game of H polo ” the 

ehaugan called in Arabic y* Saul aj an is- a name applied to a 

stick with a curved extremity. .Curling locks are called 

A pony which is fit for the game of is called ( B urhan-i- Qati‘ ) . 

8 In the ‘Aj aibu-I-Makhluqat of Qazwim we find that the astrologers con- 
sidered the sun as holding the place of king, and -the .stars are his courtiers 
and troops. The moon is his Vazir and Jupiter the Qazr. The planet is 
considered to be a very fortunate one by astrologers who called it 
The moon is also lucky so much' so that everything lucky was called by the 
Hindus Somagreha, Soma being the Sanskrit word for moon. The sun was 
called * Aditya,’ i. e., the begi nnin g as being the origin of all things. See 
Albiruni (Sachau) 1. 217 and seqq. 

s Who on the death of Qu.^bu-d-Pm proceeded to usurp Uchh and Atulttfh 
according to Baverty (630, note 6),..Tbe J'ahaqdt'i-Ndsiri states that 3F£$irn~d* 
Pin Qabacha married two of the daughters of Qutbu-d- Dm. , (Bee note 4, 
p. 529) ( note 2, p. 532), 
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Din and Saltan Muizzu-d-Dm during his lifetime had bestowed 
upon him the governorship of Uohh and Multan^, After the death 
of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, he brought the whole country from Uohh 1 
to Sarsuti and Kuhram under his own rule, and also took posses- 
sion of Lahore, and having fought with the army of Malik Taju- 
d-Din who was on his way from Ghaznin, Khwaja Mu v aiyyijdu-1- 
Mulk Sinjari * being in command of that army, was defeated and 
went to Sindh in which country he obtained great ascendancy. 
gy # In the year 611 H. (1214 A. D.) a Moghul army arrived and 
laid siege to Multan for forty days and the Sultan Nasiru-d-Dm, 
having opened the doors of the treasury, evinced great bravery and 
warded o£E their attacks, and at last after a reign of twenty- 
two years fell a prisoner into the hands of Sultan Shamsu-d-Dm 
and trod the way to the next world. 8 Another is Malik Bahau- 
d-Din T u gh rah when Muizzu-d-Dm Muhammad Sam reduced the 
fortress of Bahankar 4 he entrusted the command of it to Mnlilr 
Babau-d-Din Tughral, and he having built a fortress in the country 
of Bhasiyana 5 elected to reside there 6 and used continually to 

1 70 miles south-west of Multan. For the situation of Uchh, see Cnnn. 
A. G. I., p. 242. 

Tieffenthaler says that under this name are comprised seven villages the 
chief of which contains the tomb of Synd Bukhari. Tieff. X. 118. In Ren- 
nell’s map, Vol. III. Surusty is shewn as in Long. 74*5 Lat. 28 5, Koram 
Long. 75*4 Lat. 29*4. 

* See note 1 page 74. 

8 In the year 612 H. according to the Tdju-l-Madsir, but from the text it 
appears to have been in 610 H. or early in 611 H. 

According to ’ Tabaqdt-i-Na&iri he was drowned while trying to escape. See 
Raverty 542-543, notes . cf. Elliott II. 304. 

4 Both MSS., but according to Tabaq&t-i-JSfasiri and Alfi the name of the 
fort was Thankir or Thaaagir. {See however Raverty 544 note 1). 

8 MS. (B) has Bhasiyana, MS. (A) has Bhayana. TabaQat-i-ITdriri says 
“ the fortress of Thankir which is in the territory of Bhiana.” This fortress 
he built was called Sulfcan Kot ( Tabaqat-i-Ndsirt). 

Tieffenthaler mentions- a place which he calls Beana and says, concerning 
it, Bedna etait autrefois une ville bien peuplee, aujourd’hui le nombre de ses 
habitans est fort diminue, apres que le Rajah Indou en a chasse, il n’y-a que 
pett d’annees, les Mahometans, Afgans, et Saides, qui se vantent de descendre 
de la race d’Ali. Elle est au pied * des montagnes, h 14 milles communs de 
Fatepour au Sud-Ouest. 

He mentions no fortress named Thankir or Bahankar nor does he mention 
Sultan Kot; 

8 Of. Tdbaqat~i’2fd?iri where this fort is called Sulfcaukui. 
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harass the environs of Gwaliar, and Sultan Muizzn-d-Dinr at the 
time of his return from Gwaliar had promised to give that for- 
tress to Malik Bahau-d-Din who accordingly strongly fortified a 
position at a distance of two krohs from Gwaliar and harassed 
the garrison of the fort, so that after a year the garrison sending 
messengers and presents invited Sultan Qutbu-d-Dm and sur- 
rendered the fort to. him. On this account enmity arose between 
Malik Qutbu-d-Dm and Bahau-d-Din, Malik Bahau-d-Din died 
a short time afterwards . 1 

* Another is Malik Muhammad Bakhtyar Ghfiri. 3 He was one 
of the great men of Ghtir and Garmsxr, a man adorned with all 
good qualities who came to Ghaznin in the reign of Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din and from thence went to Hindustan. He did not 
approve of having to live in Lahore with Sultan Qutbu-d-Dm, 
and joined hands with Malik Husainu-d-Din Ughal Beg 3 ruler of 
the country between the two rivers (The Doab) and tho country 
beyond the river Ganges, and Kaopilah and Patiali 4 were allotted 
as his reward. He proceeded to Oudh and conquered that coun- 

l No date is given of these events. 

* .Called also Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji, the first to lead a Musulman 
invasion of Bengal in 596 A. H. He belonged to the KThilj tribe of Gh6r, a 
Turkish tribe. Begarding him the Ain-i-Alcbarz states that the astrologers 
had predicted the overthrow of the kingdom of Nadiya by Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Khilji. He destroyed the city of Nadiya (in 1203 A. D , 600 A. H.) 
md transferred the Capital to Lakhnauti. From that time Bengal has been 
subject to the kings of Dehli. Ain-i-ATtbari (Jarrett) II. 148. 

He was a nephew of Muhammad sou of Mahmud. (See Tabaqdt-i-Nasirt 
549 Ji Eaverty .denies Ms having ever been a slave but from the statement in 
the text there seems to be no doubt that the author so regarded him. (See 
Eaverty, p. 550 note 6). 

Maliku-l-M uazzam Husainu-d-Dm Ughul Beg t held in fief a considerable 
tract of country in the Doab, independently of Qutbu-d-Dm. 

£ See Baverty Tabaqdt-i-Nd&'ri 550 note 6. 

4 MSS. (A.) and (B.) Kanpila. MS. (A.) 45*^ Paneali. MS. (B.) 

Patmli. Baverty p. 550 note 6, says Patttah (hat. 25° Long. 

82° 54'] and Kuntilah [Lat. 25° Long. 82° 35'] the Kuntil of the 

Indian Atlas. 

.See the note above for a discussion of the question. 

In the text is evidently a copyist’s error for 

11 



try, reduced Beliar and Muner, 1 and having taking large booty 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Dm sent him royal honours and a banner of 
Sultansh ip. He then brought, many presents to the court of the 
5& Sultan, and received great favours and distinctions ; the grandees 
of the court seeing • they were powerless against him, became 
envious of him, and instigated the Sultan to such - an extent that 
one day he made him fight with a rogue elephant, 2 but he struck 
the elephant so hard upon the trunk with a heavy club that the 
elephant turned and fled. The Sultan was overwhelmed with 
astonishment to see this, and nominated and appointed him ruler 
of the whole country of Lakhnauti 8 in Bengdla and sent him 
away. In the second year after this arrangement Muhammad 
Bakhtyar. brought an army from Behar. towards Lakhnauti and 
arrived at the town of jNudiya 4 with a small force, Hudiya 
is now in ruins. Bai Laldjmia (Lakminia 6 ) the governor of that 

1 Maner ville.assez cLisfcingn.ee sifcuee sur la rive cit£rieure (dn Gange) a 4 
milles ouest de Scherpour — (qui est a 6 milles, de Patna) l’embouchure du. 
Son (Soane) se tiouve enfcre Maner a .l’ouest efc Scherpour k Pest. Le Son 
se jefcte dans Ie Gange f de cosse avanfc Maner. TiefL I. 423 note (a). 

Behar the capital of 'the ancient kingdom of Magadh is situated on. the 
Panchana river. Tieifen thaler describes it thus “ Une grande ville moins 
peuplee aujourd’hui quelle ne Pa etc, reinarquable par des tombeaux magnb 
fiques de Mahometans (Shaikh Sharafuddm Muniri is buried there). ' 

Elle a ete la capita le autrefois de la provinc 3 . Sa distance de Patna en 
ligne droite est de 17 milles.” 

See Hunter Gazetteer of- India. 

3 On the occasion of a public audience held by Qutbu-d-Dm in the Qasr-i- 
Safed. 

8 The ancient capital city of Bengal called originally Lakshmanawati, and 
possibly also Gaur. Called Jannatabad by the Emperor Homayun. See A4n-i- 
Akbari II. (JarrettJ 122, 131 also Imp. Gaz, art Gaur.. See also Raverfcy 
Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri 569 note 2. 

4 Both MSS, ^ Nudiya. Also Tabaqdt-i-Akbari. See Imp. Gaz. Nadiya , 
Nadiya or Nabadmp is on the west bank of the Bhagirathi, it was founded 
by Lakshman Sen son of Ballal Sen King of Bengal who is said to have lc£t 
Gaur for Nadiya owing to the superior sanctity of the Bhagirathi at Nadiya, 
The name was called Nudia until the time of Aurangzeb-^ 

See Baverfcy op cit 559 note 2. 

6 Ain-i-Akbarl II, (Jarretfc) 148, It-i-Ndsirf, 555, 
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town who had -heard from astrologers 1 the fame of Muhammad 
Bakhtyar. and his great power, fled thence to Kaniran, and property 
and booty beyond computation fell into the hands of the Muslims, 
and Muhammad Bakhtyar having destroyed the place of worship 
and idol-temples of the infidels founded Mosques and Monasteries 
and schools and caused a metropolis to be built called by his own 
name, which now has the name of Gaur . 3 

Vekse. 

There where was heard before the clamour and uproar of 
heathen. 

Now there is heard resounding the shout of “ Allaho akbar ’ 1 

And after having the khutbah, read and the currency struck in his 
name , 3 having collected a large body of men, under the command 
of Amir All Masij 4 * (Mich) he attempted to conquer the countries 
of Tibet and Turkestan and twelve thousand cavalry fully armed 
and equipped arrived at a city which they call Bardhan . 5 A river 

'1 For an account of the birth of Lakhmanlya see Tabaq&t-i-AJcbari which 
relates that in order to delay the birth for two hours his mother caused her- 
self to he suspended head downwards with her legs bound together till the 
auspicious moment predicted by the astrologers to ensure his reigning for 
eighty years arrived, immediately after delivery of her child the mother died, 
(see also Ravetty Tabaqai-i-Nasirl, p. 555). 

2 There is no authority for the statement that Gaur was ever known by 
the name of Muhammad Baklitvar. Concerning the -name Gaur see Hunter 
Imp. Gaz. Gaur. 

8 The recitation of the or public prayer in the name of the new 

Sovereign and the issue of coins bearing his name was regarded by 
Muhammadan nations as constituting actual accession to the throne and the 
Statement is probably incorrect. 

As to this passage see Raverty 559 note 3. See Thomas Pathan Kings of 
Dchli p. 37 and p, 110, and notes. It appears unlikely ' that Muhammad 
Bakhtyar issued coins in his own name, as he was nothing more than 
Sipahsalar of the Sultan Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam : moreover no such 
coins are known. 

4 A chief of the tribes of Kunch and Mfj called Ali Mrj ( Tabaqdt-i-Na§ir'') 
tribes between Tibet and 'Lakhnauti. 

& Regarding this the Tabaq&t-i-Ndsiri says that a chief of one of the 
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here crossed their route called th e _ Br ah manp utr , 1 which they also 
call Brahmkadi. It is three or four times the size of the Granges. 
Shah G-arsliasp $ when he came to Hindustan built a bridge oyer 
that river, and crossed it at Kamrud and went on his way. Mu^am- 
59. mad Bakhtyar crossed by that bridge, and leaving certain of his 
trusted generals to protect the bridge and command the road> 
entered the territory of Tibet, and spent ten days among the 
mountains and difficult roads, and at last arrived at a plain in 

mountain tribes between Lakhnauti and Tibbat the Kunch-Mij-and Tiharu 
who are all of Turkish countenance ( *0* *** ) an d speak a 
language differing both from that of India and that of Tibbat, adopted the 
religion of Islam and agreed to act as guide to Muhammad Bakhtyar whom 
he conducted to a place where there is a city called Mardhan Ko$ (or 
Bardhan ko$) in front of which flows a vast river called the Bang Mati 
and when it enters the country of Hindustan they style it Samundar in tho 
Hindi dialect ; in magnitude, width, and depth it is three times the sizo of the 
Ganges. 

From this point the account differs, the Tab aqdt- i-Ndsiri says that they 
journeyed up the river for teu days among the mountains till they came to 
an old bridge built of hewn stone, &c. 

Our text on the other hand states that they crossed the old bridge imme- 
diately on reaching the river after which they journeyed for ten days in tho 
mountains, &c. 

Badaoni’s statement has morB primd facie probability, the statements of 
the Tab aqdt- i-Nas i H moreover are somewhat confused and contradictory. 
Neither author mentions how long the cavalry force took to reach Bardhan. 

It seems fairly certain from Badaoni’s account that the city of Bardhan 
was on the near side of the river and that the crossing of the river was 
impracticable at that point, how far it was from Kamrud, where BadaonI says 
they crossed by the bridge ; does not appear. 

MS. (A) Abardinj MS. (B) Abardhan. 

Tdbaqd t- t-Nd$ir£ says Bardhan (Baverfcy 561 note 8). Calcutta text has 

j*. 

1 Tab aqdt calls this river the Beg-Mati (see Baverty 561 note 1.) 

For a full discussion of tho identity of the river crossed and the place of 
crossing see Baverty pp 561-665, The only additional nformation given 
by the text is that the bridge was at Kamrud, and it seems not impossible 
that it may be the bridge of Sfl Hako and the river the Brahmaputra though 
Baverty thinks it was the Teesta. 

% See Baverty p. 561 note 9 and Ain-i-AkbaH III. (Jarrett) 528 note a. 
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which was a fort of great strength : the garrison of that fort Who 
were descendants of Guslitasp ( that fort too was one of the build- 
ings erected by Gushtasp) Came forth to fight, and fought so 
bravely till nightfall that many men were lost on the side of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar. He pitched his camp on that very spot* 
and coming down received tidings that five farsangs beyond this, 
city there was another city 1 from which 50,000 Turks all warlike- 
and ready for battle would come to the relief of their city. The. 
following day Muhammad Bakhtyar not thinking it advisable to 
remain there, an^d not being able to oppose them, turned back and. 
came to the head of the bridge. Before his arrival the Generals 
in charge of the road had fought among themselves, and the 
infidels had broken two arches of that bridge. The army of. 
Muhammad Bakhtyar had this bridge in front and- the infidels 
kept coming np in their rear, and fought with determined 
bravery. In that neighbourhood there was an idol temple of great 
strength. 1 * They passed the night there by .some stratagem, and 
in the morning a ford was found, and a party of men who crossed 
by the ford found the sand of the river was a sort of quicksand, 
and the water of the river gradually growing deeper and deeper,, 
the greater part of the soldiers of Muhammad Bakhtyar were 
drowned in the ocean of destruction, and the remnant which re- 
mained became fuel for the fire of the infidel’s sword and attained 
the exaltation of martyrdom. Muhammad Bakhtyar, out of many 
thousand men, arrived at Deo Kot with some three or four hun- 
dred only, and fell ill from vexation and was attacked by hectic 
fever a and used to say “ no doubt Sultan Muhammad Muizz-ud- 
Din Sam has met with an accident that fortune has gone so 
against me.” - And when weakness took possession of him ‘All 
Mardan one of Muhammad Bakhtyar ’s greatest generals arrived 60 
at Deo Kot- from the district of TSTamali * and finding . him 

l Called Karpatfcan ( Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri) see Eaverty p. 567 and notes for a 
fall account of Bakhfcyar’s retreat and disasters. 

* See Eaverty 570 note 9. regarding the possible locality. 

* I take! this to b&'the meaning of the text cA ? 

* MSS. (A) and (B) See Eaverty 572, note 7, where he calls this 

Naran-koe k 
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bedridden, pulled down the sheet from his face and ruthlessly des- 
patched him with one blow of a dagger. This event happened in 
the year *602 H. after the death of Sultan Muizzu-d-Din : and after 
the death of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din this same All Mardan eventually' 
seized the reins of power by great craft, and promulgating the 
ffliutba and sihJea of Lakhnauti in his own name was styled 
Sultan Alau-d-Din, and from the excessive folly and pride and 
arrogance of his mind sat quietly in Lakhnauti and divided 
the country of Iran and Turan among his adherents, and no one 
dared to say “ these dominions are outside the scope of the Sultan’s 
power why do you divide them P ” They say that some unfortunate 
merchant laid a complaint of poverty before Alau-d-Din, who 
asked ‘ 4 where does this, fellow come from?” They answered 
“from Isfahan” tlien he ordered them to write a document to 
Isfahan which should/have the force of an assignment of land to 
him. The merchant would not accept this document, but the 
Vazirs did not dare to represent this fact and reported “the 
ruler of Isfahan, by reason of his travelling expenses and assem- 
bling his retinue for the purpose of subjugating that country, is in 
difficulties.” He thereupon ordered them tp give a large sum of 
money far beyond his expectations ; and when his tyranny and 
oppression exceeded all bounds the Amirs of Khilj consenting 
together put him to death and raised to the throne Malik Husamu- 
d-Din Khilj! who was one of the nobles of Khilj and Garmsir and 
one of the servants of Muhammad Bakhtyar. The reign of All 
Mardan lasted thirty-two years. 1 2 

Another was Malik Husainu-d-Dm 3 abovementioned who 
became possessed of the whole country of Tirhut and Bengala 
and Jajnagar and Kamrud and gained the title of Sultan Ghiyasu- 
d-Din, till in the months of the year 622 H., he sent to the -Sultan 
Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish thirty-eight head of elephants and' 

1 Of. Tabaqdt-i-Nd$ir{ 578, He would appear to have been the subject of 
expansive delusions very likely an early symptom of the general paralysis 
which wonld have declared itself later had he not been removed. 

2 Both MSS. have j but as a matter of fact All Mardan 

"reigned only two years and some months (see also Raverty 680 note 7.) 

8 Malik Husainu-d-Din ‘Iwaz. 
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seventy thousand tanqalis 1 in cash as a present and acknowledged 61 
the Sultan’s authority,, as will be mentioned , if God (be He exalted) 
so will it. And in the year 624 H. Malik hTa§iru-d-Dm Muham- 
mad ibn 2 Sultan Shamsu-d-Dm went from Oudh to Lakhnauti at 
the instigation of some of the Amirs, 3 and Ghiyasu-d-Din 4 who 
at that time had taken an army from Lakhnauti to Kamrud turned 
back, and fougnt a severe battle with Malik NTa^iru-d-Dm and 
was taken prisoner together with the majority of his 'generals and 
was put to death. The duration of his reign was twelve years. 6 
The mention of these few kings of the regions of Hindustan 
incidentally with the affairs of the Sultans* of Dehli was both 
opportune and necessary, and the affairs of the remaining Muiaziyeh 
kings who attained to the Sultanat of Multan and- other kingdoms 
are mentioned in other places. 

Sultan ArIm Shah ibn Qutbu-h-DIn Aibak 6 
After his father, succeeded to the throne. 

In the world no family remains without a master 
If one departs, another takes his place ; 

This too is the way with this deceitful world 
The father departs, the son’s foot is in the stirrup. 

By the consent of the Amirs he marched from Lahore to Delhi. 

In the meantime Malik Shamsu-d-Dm Iyaltimish, who was a 
servant and adopted son,, and son-in-law of Sultan Qutbu-d-Dinj 

■i Tanqah . For the value of this see J. ft. A. 8. New Series Vol. i. p. 343 
also Raver fcy 584 note 2. Thomas Chr. Path an Kings of Dehli pp. 161 and 
p. 49 note . 

“The silver tanqah weighed 175 grains. There was a coin known as tU& 
kan£ which was oV of s/tanqah , 'while another coin was introduced under 
Muhammad Tughlaq known as the black tanqah which was of the silver 
tanqah. 

The value of the silver tanqah was about the same as the rupee. See A.in-%* 

AkbaH HI. (Jarre tt) 362, note 3. 

3 The text should read U&L* ^ A. and B. 

3 Malik Izzu-d-Din Jani See liavenfcy, p. 594, note 1. 

, * Grhiyasu-d-Din Iwaz ... Husain Khilir, 

3 He was the last of the Muizzi Sultans according to the 
® Succeeded his father in G07 II, Cf, Haverty, 529, note 4. Thomas pp, 40. 
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and had tributary relations with Malik Nasiru-d-Dm Qabacba, 
at the invitation of Sipah Salar All Isma £ il, had come from 
Kardwar and Badaun to Dehli and had taken possession of the 
.city and its country. When Aram Shah arrived in the vicinity 
t of Dehli Malik Shamsu-d-Dm came out against him in battle 
array, and Aram Shah was defeated. The duration of his reign 
was just a year. 1 

*A11 of us young and old are doomed to die 
FT o one remains in this world lastingly 
This is the way of the lofty sky. It holds 
In one hand a crown in the other a noose. 

Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish 8 

Called by the title of “ Yam^n-i-Am^r-al-Mumin^n ,, 

(Right liand of the Commander of the Faithful.) ' 

In the year 607 H. ascended the imperial throne of Dehli ; -and 
the reason of the name Iyaltimish is that his birth occurred on 
the night of an eclipse of the moon, and the Turks call a child 

1 Minhij-us-Siraj mentions that at Aram’s death- Hindustan was divided 
into four principalities. Sind in the possession of Nasirn-d-Dm QabAchah : 
Dehli and its subordinate divisions belonged to Shamsu-d-Dm Iyaltimish < 
Lakhnauti was held by the Khilj chiefs ‘AH Mardan having thrown off his 
allegiance on the death of Qutbu-d-Din, and Lahore remained a subject of 
contention between the rulers of Sind, Dehli and Ghaznm. See Thomas’ 
Pafcham Kings, p. 40. 

8 Mot in either MS. These verses are from the Shabnamah of Firdausi, {vide 
Shahnamah, Calcutta Edition, by Turner Macan, 1829, Yol. I, p. 361, line 
3, and Yol. I. p. 372, line 6. The editor of the text has apparently quoted 
these lines from memory or possibly they were in the MSS. from Whkfc he- 
prepared the text. 

8 In MSS. A and B this word is clearly written cA*aI» 1 This text has 

(jW-J) 

lydtimish or Altamish as he is generally called was the first sovereign 
who reigned in Dehli with independent power. He received, a. diploma of 
investiture from the Khalif of Baghdad [Al-Mustansir b-illah, A. H. 626] 
a mos important recognition to a Sfuhammedan sovereign and one that is 
remarkable as being the earliest notice taken by the arrogant .court of 
Baghdad of this new Indo-Muhammadatr kingdom. (Thomas, p. 43). 
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born under these circumstances Iyaltimish. 1 * His father was the 
chief of many of the tribes of Turkestan. His kinsmen under 
pretence of taking him for a walk took Iyaltimish into a garden 
and sold him like Joseph to a merchant, from there he happened 
to : be taken to Bokhara, and thence in the time of Sultan 
Muhammad Sam to Ghaznin ; and in these days Sultan Qutbu- 
d-Din after the conquest of Hahrwalah and the taking of Gujrat 
bad goUe to Ghaznin, and since without permission of Sultan 
Muhammad Sam no one could purchase Iyaltimish he asked 
permission from the Saltan to sell him. Sultan Muhammad Sam 
said that since he had 'given orders that no one there should buy 
that slave 'they were to take him to Dehli and sell him there. 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Din after his return from Ghaznin bought a 
slave named Ihak, a namesake of his own, and Iyaltimish, at 
Dehli for* 100,000 tangahs : at first he called him Amir Tamghach,* 
and appointed him to the Amirship of Tabarbindah, 3 and at the 
time when Sultan Qutbu-d-Din fought with Taju-d-Din Yalduz, 

Ibak his slave / tasted the cup of death. At that time he made 
Iyaltimish an especial favourite, and after the capture of Gwaliar 
he made him Governor of that place, and subsequently bestowed 
upon him the rule of Bar an 4 * and its environs, and since he 63. 
began to shew signs of extraordinary hardiness he entrusted the 
country of Badaun to him, and in the war of Muizzu-d-Din 
with the Khukhars (as has been already related), Iyaltimish 
having got together a huge army from Badaon and the foot 
of the hills, joined hands with Sultan Muizzu-d Din in the 
service of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, and armed as he was having 
forced his horse into the river 6 engaged the enemy bravely several 

1 Concerning the origin of the name see Thomas, p. 44, note 1. The note is too 
1 long to transcribe here, but briefly it may be said that Mr. Redhouse to "whom 
the above* text was submitted by Mr. Thomas thinks it probable that owing 
to errors of transcribers of the Turkish compound word the (J has become 
displaced and that the word should really be written ay-tutubnask 

® eclipse of the moon , 

This explanation seems most plausible. In Turk! the word 
oUcCmsh means the advanced guard of an army, or the number sixty* 

» MS. A. MS. B. 

3 Tabarhindah in MS. A is written 

4 Buland shahr, (Thomas). See Hunter Imp. Gaz, (p. 141), 

8 See Tabaqat-i-Na§irC. It was the river Jhilam, 
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times : Sultan Muizzu-d-Din bestowed on him fitting honours 
and distinguished him royally and gave him high recommendations 
to Malik Qutbu-d-Din, and went to the greatest possible lengths 
in his care for him ; and that same day Malik Qutbu-d-Din wrote 
his letter of emancipation, and by degrees raised him to the 
dignity of Amir-ul-Umara (Chief of the Amirs) till his affairs 
reached the height they did. And in the beginning of his 
reign certain of the Muizziyeh and Qutbiyeh Amirs rebelled 
against him * and suffered punishment and became food for the 
pitiless sword. And Malik Taju-d-Din Yalddz after he 
had suffered defeat by the Army of Khw*irazm obtained possession 
of Lahore ; Sultan Shamsu-d-Din coming from Delhi to meet 
him in the year 612 H. drew up in battle order on the confines 
of Tarayan which is known as Serai Talawari. 1 After a severe 
battle Sultan ,*Taju-d-Dm Yalddz being defeated fell a prisoner 
into the hands of Shamsu-d-Din who sent him to Badaon. The 
bird of his soul there escaped from the prison house of the body 
and took its flight to the nest of the next world. His tomb is in 
that city. 

And in the year 614 H. Sultan Shamsu-d-Din came into conflict 
with Sultan * Na§iru-d-Din Qabacha who had married the two 
daughters <?f Sultan Qutbu-d-Din one after the other, and was 
in possession of Uchh and Multan, and victory rested with Sultan 
64 , Shamsu-d-Din, and for the third time 2 Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
went up in person against him. He, having fortified the castle 
of Uchh, himself went to the fortress of Bhankar, and Nizamul- 
Mulk Wazir Jandi pursued him while the Sultan reduced Uchh, 
After hearing the news of the capture of Uchh, Fasiru-d-Din 
sent his own son Bahram Shah into the presence of the Sultan 
and sued for peace. Bhankar also was captured. And in the 
year 615 H. Nasiru-d-Din was overwhelmed in the sea of destruc- 
tion in the Punjab, and surrendered the property of life to the flood 
of death, and the Sultan turning back came to Delhi. In the 
year 618 H. Sultan Shamsu-d-Din raised an army against Sultan 

1 Of. Raverty, p. 608, note 8. 

* According to the Tazkiratu-l-Muluk this was the first occasion in 
which Sultan Shamsu-d-Bm had shewn hostility to Nasiru-d-Dm Qabacha. 
On the other hand the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri states that there used to be constant 
, contention between them. Badaoni is very likely correct in his statement, 
gee Maverty p. 609, note 1. 
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Jalalu-d-Dm Mangburm 1 son of Khwarazm Shah who having 
suffered defeat at the hands of Chaugiz Khan after Taju-d-Din, 
came to Ghaznm and thence from fear of the incursions of 
Changiz Khan had gone to Lahore with his family and relations ; 
and Sultan Jalalu-d-JDm not being able to withstand him went 
towards Sindh and Siwistan and from there by way of Kuch 
and Makran arrived at Kirman and Iraq. 8 

And in the year 622 H. s Sultan Shamsu-d-Din, took an 
army towards Behar and Lakhnauti and brought Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Khilji, who has been before mentioned, into obedience, and 
having accepted the present above mentioned, 41 established the 
Jchutba and siklca in his own name 5 and having given his elder 
son the title of Sultan Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud 6 made him his heir, 
and having made over that country to him returned to the 
metropolis of Delhi. Eventually Malik Nasiru-d-Din Mahmiid 
having fought with Gliiyasu-d-Din on the confines of Lakhnauti 
got the upper hand, and having taken him prisoner put him to 
death, and great booty fell into his hands which he divided into 
portions and sent it as rewards 7 to each of the nobles of Dehli. 65. 

1 So called because of a mole which he had on his nose f Raverty 285, note 3). 

He was the last of the Khwarazm Shahi dynasty. He is said to have turned 
devotee and to have lived till 688 H (Raverty 299, note.) There is some question 
as to the orthography of this name. Thomas p. 90, note 1, judging from 
inscriptions on his coins calls him Mankbarnin, as he considers the final 
letter to be n not iS The etymology given above is probably correct as 
the word ( meng ) in Turk! means grain de "beauts while means 

“ nez ” ( Diet TurJc. Orientate Pavet-de Courteille) the word originally being 
mengburun would in Persian have become altered in pronunciation 
to mangburun and with the addition of the ya-i-nisbat 

Mangburun! . 

* For a full reference to the bibliography of this expedition, see Elliott II. 

549. See also Ain-i-Akbari , Vol. II. Jarrett 343, and notes. D’Herbelot art. 
Gelaleddin, Vol. II. p 87. 

5 Mistake in text PfP where 422 H. is in figures. 

4 “ Thirty elephants and eighty labs of treasure. ” # ( Thbaqdt-i-Nasiri.) 

6 See Thomas* Pathan Kings, p. 46. It is not said here what kind of 
coinage — Thomas puts the year 626 A H. as the first of the silver coinage. 

6 MS. (A) 

7 The word (*^l in MS. A is omitted in the text after the word 

' f* * ’ " 

MS. A continues after the word as follows - 

dljl &UU j j aL* ^ 
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i [It is well known that a poet name ISTasin arrived in that country 
from DeM in the service of Hazrat Khwaja Qiitbu-d-Dm Ushi * 
may God sanctify him and said I have composed a Qasida in 
praise of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din. Read the Fatiha that I may- 
get the accustomed reward.” They read the Fatiha and he 
having been admitted to the Sultan’s presence read this Matla e . 

Oh thou from dread of whom sedition has sought refuge, 
Whose sword, has sought from the infidels property and 
elephants. 

The Sultan by the mere reading of that matW learnt it by 
heart and repeated it, and when the poem was finished he asked 
How many couplets does this Qasida contain ? The answer was fifty 
and three. He thereupon ordered them to give him fifty-three 
thousand white tan gahs. 8 ] Saltan Shamsu-d-Din in [the year] 623 
H. made an attack npon Ranthanbhur 4 and having brought an 
army thither reduced that fortress, and in the year 624 H. having 

b |j e;} AibkL* Ow+j^yxj 

i*>f cUlilJt *£ /J 1 *" J *y°j* f 

oJoj AUsr’tJt 

MS* (B) read!, as follows <j****^ >j 

j ^jsSUi 

jjd^X/O ' j MS**'* O j 

I do not know what MS. the Maulavi Ahmad All used for his edition, but 
it cannot have been either of the MSS. to which I have access. 

A The words in [ ] brackets are not found in either MS. I have 

consulted. t 

* A famous saint known as Kalu from the Ci Kak ” or Cakes which were 
supplied by the prophet Khizr for the sustenance of his family for whom 
his devotions left him no leisure to make provision. See A m~i~£kbari 1 1. 
( Jarrefct) 903, note 2. He died A.H. 634, and is buried in 0eMi. See also Raverty 
p. 621, note 6, third para. [Ain-i-AJcbari II. f Jarre tt) 279.] 

s The silver fcangah piece of 175 grains. 

* A figure of this fortress is given in Tieffenthaler Yol. I. facing p 320, 
plate xx. He describes it as a fortress so situated at the head of a narrow 
gorge that it can be held by “ une poignde de soldatg ” having a spring 
of water arising from the rocks and forming a stream which runs down 
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detailed a large army to attack and capture the fort of Mandiir, 1 
brought that fort together with the Siwalik hills into the circle 
of his conquest and re, lined to Dehli, and in this same year 
Amir Bubani 2 who was one of the most learned men of that 
time came to Dehli from Bukhara in the affair of Changiz Khan, 
and wrote several brilliant odes of congratulation upon these 
victories, of which the following verses are an extract. 

The faithful Gabriel carried the tidings to the dwellers in 
heaven, 

From the record of victories of the Sultan of the age 
Shamsu-d-Dm, 

Saying — Oh ye holy angels raise upon the heavens, 

Hearing this good tidings, the 3 canopy of adornment. 

That from the laud of the heretics the Shahanshah of 66. 
Islam 

Has conquered a second time the fort resembling the sky ; 

The Shah, holy warrior and Grh&zi, whose hand and sword 
The soul of the lion of repeated attacks 4 praises 
And there are also other many charming poems attributed to 
him, of which the following ode is one : — 

From the tongue of the pen my own story I tell in the 
words of the pen 

to Scherponr two miles distant (This place is not marked on Rennell’s map). 
Besides this there are cisterns hewn out of the rocks in the fort to collect 
the rain water. It is entered by four gates approached by steps cut in 
the rocks. 

1 Or Mandawar ( Tabaqat-i-Na$ir{, p. 611, note 3, Mandwar MS. (A). 

See EennelVs map. ’ Monorpour Long. 77 Lat. 27. This fortress answers 
apparently to the situation of Mandu or Mandawar. Tieft’entlialer I. 323, 
mentions “ Manoarpur villo de marque arec une forteresse a 15 milles Nord do 
Djepour.” This is probably the fort here called Mandu. 

* Hakim Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad Ali Samarqandi. 

8 BIS. (A) we have instead of as, in the text, the words 

which appears a better reading, a the canopy of adornment,** 

✓ 

I have preferred it. 

MS. (B). has ^ which is evidently a copyist’s error for 

4 is a name of *Ali who is called Asad *Ullah or by the 

Persians Shir-i-Khuda, The lion Of God. 
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On the page of my life, though the writing of grief has 
been traced by the pen 

Since I lived in this world with the pen all my days have 
been black as the pen 

And swift as I write my account, so fierce is the point of 
the pen 

That like to my own gentle voice is the sharp loud lament 
of the pen. 

Although in the midst of my loss I reap always rewards 
'from the pen, 

Still no one will mention my state to my Lord save the 
tongue of the pen. 

’Ti 3 from Khwaja Mans&r bin Sa‘id thrives the market of 
test of the pen 

That great one whose words load the burden of truth on 
the van of the pen. 

He has mounted his beautiful thoughts on the steed of his 
swift running pen. 1 * 

In the road of just ruling ho gallops, light holding the rein 
of the pen. 

His skill hand in hand with his wisdom reveals hidden 
arts of the pen. 

And in the year 626 H. Arab Ambassadors came from Egypt 8 
bringing for him a robe of honour and titles, and out of joy at this 
they built triumphal arches in the city and held banquets. And in 
this same year the tidings arrived of the death of his son Sultan 
67 . N4fnn-d-Din, Governor of Lakhnauti, and the Sultan, after com- 
pleting the duties of mourning, gave his name ( Le ISTasiru-d-Din ) 
to his younger sou after whom the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri is named. In 
the year 627 H., be proceeded against Lakhnauti and quieted the 
disturbances of those regions, and after entrusting the govern- 
ment of that place to Izzu-l-Mulk Malik ‘Alau-d-Din Khafi 3 * 
returned to the -capital and in the year 629 H. reduced the fortress 
of Grw&liar. Malik Taju-d-Din the Secretary of State, wrote the 

i m (A) & b 

3 This must have been from Baghdad from the Khalifah At Musfcan§ir 
b-illah. See Raverfcy 616, note 2. 

3 MS. (A) MS. (R). as in the text. Tabaqdt-i*. 

Nasiri reads Aiau-d-Bin Jam. See p. 618, notes. 
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following quatrain upon the taking of that fort, and they en- 
graved it upon stone : — 

Every fort which the king of kings conquered 
He conquered by the help of God and the aid of the faith : 

That fortress of Kalewar and that strong castle 
He took in the year six hundred and thirty . 1 

It is apparently the date of the siege which accounts for the 
difference of one year. And in the year 631 H. 8 having made 
an incursion in the direction of the province of Malvvah and 
taken Bhilsa 8 and also captured the city of Ujain, 4 and hav- 
ing destroyed the idol-temple of Ujain which had been built six 
hundred years previously, and was called Mahakal, he levelled it to 
its foundations, and threw down the image of Rai Yikramajit 
from whom the Hindus reckon their era 5 ( the anthor of this 
selection, by the order of the Khalifa of the time, the Emperor, 
the Shadow of the Deity, in the year 972 H and again anew in 
the year 1003 H 6 with the assistance of Hindu pundits trans- 
lated 32 stories about him which are a wonder of relation and 
strange circumstance, from the Hindu! intothe Persian tongue and 
called it Nama-i-Khirad Afza — ) and brought certain other im- 
ages of cast molten brass placed them on the ground in front of 
the door of the mosque of old Dehli 7 and ordered the people 68. 
to trample them underfoot and a second time he brought an array 
against Multan ; 8 this expedition was in every way unfortunate 

1 26th of the mouth Safar 630, A~ H. (Tabaqdt-i-Nasir{), 1232, A.D. 

$ 632 H- ( Tabaqdt-i-N’ajirz) p. 621, note 6. 

8 Bhilsa on the Betwa, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage, in its neighbourhood 
are many interesting Buddhist topes. 

* Ujjain on the Sipra, was in ancient times the capital of Malwa, and the 
spot which marked the 1st meridian of Hindu geographers. It was the 
city of Vikramaditya See Hunter, Imp. Graz , and Tieff. Vol. I. p. 346. 

6 Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett) II. 35, notes 2, 3. Alberuni, (Sachau) II. 5, 6. The 
Saravat era commencing from 57 B. C, 

6 1564 A.D. and 1594. A. I). Al-Badaoni died according to the 

Bhdh Jahdtii in the year 1024, A.H. (1615 A.D.), I can hnd no mention of 
the JSfama-i-Khirad Afza, and can offer no suggestion as to what this work 
was a translation of, possibly it was of one of Kalidasa’s poems, j p# 

(B). . J&J J (A). The text (0j. agrees with MS. (BJ, 

7 See Imp. Graz. art. Dehli. 

8 See Bavex'iy 623, note 8, who holds that this should read ujUu. Bauian, 

Both MSS. (A and B) have m also has, Fr ‘ 
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for him, and a very severe bodily illness afflicted him, he so returned 
and came to Dehli, and in the year 633 H, (1235 A D.) left this 
lodging house of the world for the eternal > mansions of the next 
world. The duration of his sultanate was twenty-six years. 

Verse . 

J?or this reason this heart-enthralling palace became cold. 

Because when you have warmed the place, they say to you 
Eise 1 * * * * * * 8 

And the prince of poets * (on Mm be mercy) says : — 

s [In all Hindustan you saw the dust of the troops of Iyalti- 
mish 

Look now drink your wine, others walk in his plain] 

It is' the same Dehli one would say, yet where is his victori- 
ous canopy ? 

It is the same kingdom at all events, where has that royal 
dignity of his gone ? 

The earth is a house of mourning, and mourns too for its 
own sake 

At the time of the birth of that child whom they see 
weeping. 

It is a well known story that Sultan Shamsu-d-Din was a man 
« a cold temperament, and once upon a time he desired to consort ' 
with a pretty and comely girl, but found that he had not* the 
power. * The same thing happened several times : one day the girl 
was pouring some . oil on the head of the Sultan and shed some 
tears upon the Sultan’s head. He raised his head and asked the 
cause of her weeping, after a great deal of hesitation she answer- 
ed : I had once a brother who was bald like you and that reminded 
me of him, and I wept. When he had heard the stoiy of his being 
imprisoned it became evident that she was the own sister of the 

1 Niz&mi. 

% Mir ghusru Dehlavi. A few translated selections from tho works of this 

poet will he found in Elliott, Vol. iii. p. 023, and a notice of the poet historian 

at p. 67 of the same volume. His full name was Yaimmi-d-Din Muliammad 

Hasan, he is said to have left behind him some half milliou of verses. He 

was born in 651 A.H. (1253 A.D.} and died in 725 A.H. (1325 A.D.) hut 

according to the Atash Kada his death occurred A.H. 752 (A.D. 1351). 

8 Not in (A). 
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SuMn, and that God be he glorified and exalted had preserved 
him from this incestuous intercourse. The writer of these pages 69 . 
heard this story from the lips of the Khalifa h of the world, I mean 
Akbar Shah may God make Paradise his kingdom in Fathpnr 
and also in Lahore, one evening when he had summoned him into 
the private apartments of the capital and had conversed with 
him on certain topics, he said, I heard this story from Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Dln Balban and they said that w r hen the Sultan wished 
to have connection with that giid her catamenia ^used to come 
on [and this occurrence was at the time of writing]. 1 * j 

Sultan Roknu-d-Din Firoz Shah ibn Siiamsu-d-DIn 

Who in his father’s time had several times been in charge of 
the districts of Budaon, and afterwards had received the canopy 
and staff of authority, and while holding the country of Lahore 
was his heir-apparent, succeeded to the throne by consent of the 
authorities in the aforesaid year, 8 and Malik Taju-d-Din his 
secretary 3 wrote this congratulatory ode in honour of his acces- 
sion — 

All hail to the everlasting kingdom, 

Above all to the king, in his heyday of youth, 

Yamlnu-d-Daulat Ruknu-d-Dln 

Whose door became like the B/uku-i-Famani 4 * from its aus- 
piciousness. 

\When he ascended the throne, he opened the doors of the trea- 
sury, and gave full scope to his taste for rioting and wantonness 
and indolence and sloth, and used to spend his precious hours in 
the company of prostitutes and vagabonds. 

When thy heart inclines towards the wine shop 
Except the tavern keeper 6 and the musician who will 
praise thee.^ 

1 The word® in brackets are not found in either MS. (A) or (B). 

8 633 A.H. 

* MS. (A) omits j before 

* The south corner of the Ka‘aba, a spot of special veneration to pilgrims* 
Burton’s pilgrimage to El Medina and Mecca, III, 162. Hughes of 

Jslam, 548. See also Muir’s Life of Mahomet, II* 36, note . 

6 text MS. (A) 

13 
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And his mother Turkan Khatun, 1 who was a Turkish slave girl, 
iWving gained absolute power, used to vex the other concubines of 
the Sultan against whom her envious heart burned, in various 
ways, and put to death Qutbu-d-Din the eldest son of the 
Suita?' bv another concubine. The treasury became empty, and 
70. .•■'divumad Shah the younger brother 

of the Sultan, who was ruler of Oudh, refusing to acknow- 
ledge his authority revolted against him, and Malik *Izzu-d- 
Din 2 and Kablr Khan Sulfcam governor of Multan, and Malik 
Saifu-d-Dln feudatory of HansI, entering into correspondence 
with one another raised the standard of opposition. Sultan- 
Ruknu-d-Dni Eiroz Shall had arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Mansurpur and Tarayan with the intention of quelling this 
disturbance, and before this occurrence Hizamu-l-Mulk Junaidi 
the Wazir and Agent of the territory of Hindustan, fearing the 
Sultan had fled to Kilughari 3 and had .gone in the direction of 
Kol and joined hands with Malik Tzzu-d-Dln Muhammad Salari; 
and other trusty Amirs who had remained in the army having 
fled from the vicinity of Mansurpur went to Dehll and having 
sworn 4 * fealty to Knzzlyah Khatun who was- the eldest daughter 
of Sultan Shanisu-d-Dln, and his heir apparent according to her 
father's will, and a woman endowed with excellent qualities, 
brave, generous, and intelligent, raised li$r' to the throne and 
imprisoned Turkan Khatun. When the Sultan having returned 
from the army, arrived at Kilukharf, the troops of Sultan Razzlyah 
went out to meet him, and having seized him without fighting 
imprisoned him, and he died in prison. 6 * * The duration of his 
reign was six months and a fraction^ 

1 Shah Turkan, styled ghudawanda-i-Jahan. 

2 The Tabaqdt- i-Nasin says, 14 Malik ‘Izzu-d-Dm, Muhammad Salarl who 
was the feudatory of Budiiun broke out into rebellion : and in another direc- 
tion Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din Kabir Khan Ayaz feoffee of Multan, Malik Saifa-d- 
Bin Kuji feudatory of Ban si, and Malik Alau-d-Diu Jam who held the fief 
of Lahor united together ” and revolted. Kaverty, pp. 638, 634. 

3 Kilukhari, a suburb of Dehll, 

* tfS. (A) ***?*. 

3 In the year 634 II., 18th of Babihi-bAwwal. 

His death was probably due to violence, occurring as it did according to 

Minhajn-s-Siraj on the day of his seizure and imprisonment* See Kaverty, p* 

636, note 4* 
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Do not set thy heart upon the world, for it is a stranger 
Like the singer who is every day in a new house. 

Among the poets of that age [and the master of that time] 1 
of Ruknu-d-Pm was Shihab Muhamra B&daoni* as Mir Khusru. 3 
cm him be mercy says in one of his opening odes 

In Budaon Muhamra rises intoxicated from sleep 
If there comes forth from this melody the sound of the 
birds of Dehli 

And Maliku-l-Kalam Fakhru-l-Mulk ‘Amid TulakI 4 mentions 
him as a master 5 and since the speech of the modern (poets) after 
the appearance of the cavalcade of the Prince of poets has be- 
come like .the stars at the time of the raising of the banner of 71 
* the glorious sun, and like the seven poems 6 at the time of the 
descent of the inspii’ed revelation upon the best of men, and the 

1 [ ] not in MS. (A). 

3 The name is wrongly given in MS. (A) MS. (B) and the text. The real 
name of this poet is Shihabu-d-Diu ibn Jamfilu-d-Dm Mntmara ( 

He was known as Shihab-i- Mntmara. The verse here quoted should be as 
follows ; 

5^+Lo 

In Madaran Shahafo-i-Mntmara rises intoxicated 

If he hear the sound of the singing of the birds of Dehli in this 
melody. 

Vide Majmafw-l-Fityaha, Vol. I. page SOI. 

I Mir Khusru, the celebrated poet born at Patiala 651 A.lB". Died 725 A.H. 
the author of 99 poetical ^orks (Beale) ( Majma l w- UFusahd) see note 4, page 68. 

* MS. (A) LuyakI We should read ‘Amzd Liimakl . Fakhru-l-MuIk 

Khwaja ‘Amidu-d-DTn commonly known as ‘Amid Dailami, the panegyrist of 
Sultan Mahammad Yamln, said by some to have been a native of Gilan, 
called also *AmId Lumaki. Majma l u-l-Fusahd 1. 353, 

* 5 MS. (A) 

6 The or seven poems. The well-known poems of the 

Jahiliyat or pre- Islamic age. 

See Introduction to Ancient Arabian Foeiry, by 0. J. I yall, pp* xxxii (Effect 
of al-Xslam oh the old Poetry) and xliv. (The Mu‘allaqat). 

See also Noldeke ( Beitrage zur Kennfcniss der Poesie der alten Arab©, 
pp. xvii and seq. 

See also Arabian PoetryJClouston) pp. xrxi and seq. 
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Lord of the world on him he peac *>, remains concealed as by a 
curtain — men speak and write less concerning them, nay more they 
do not even ‘possess them — accordingly in harmony with the 
saying, The first comer has the best of it, X have thought it in- 
cumbent upon me to include a few odes from that eminent author 
as a benediction and blessing, in this composition of mine, and 
to leave a memorial for his friends, and to establish my own con- 
nection with the master, and to display upon the dais of evidence 
the excellencies of that doughty knight of the arena of elo- 
quence, ai^d more especially to fulfil the demands of fellow-citi- 
zenship. The master poet Shihab 1 Muhamra [Badaoni] then says 
as follows : -* 

I am Alif in the table of existence and of no value as a sign . 8 
My existence depends upon the duration of the existence of 
others, my own existence is transitory. 

I stand at the end of the row 3 in the hope of obtaining a 
better position, having rested from all movement with the 
attributes of insignificance. 

I have not the attributes of Alif for Alif has no crookedness . 4 

All my writing has become crooked on the page of desire. 

There is the song of the nightingale, the rose is happy - while 
I am careless like the lily . 6 

1 See note 5, page 70. 

8 Alif stands for 1, in the numerical value of letters, and is looked upon as 
having no intrinsic value, but merely serving as the starting place or 
origin for other numbers. 

In its literal value also it is ctd&JU f that is, it has no capability of 

being pronounced till it is compounded with some other sign such as.* hamza. 

* Alif must stand at the end either of a word as in I5i laqfc, or a Syllable 
as in q&mctt. The Alif at the commencement has a hcunza, 

4 MSS. (A), (B) ayoj 

S^The lily is said by the poets not to be affected by the song of the 
nightingale and to remain speechless, cf. Ha fk. 

wAp 4*>LJ b 

Pity it is that such a nightingale as I living in such a garden and having 
so sweet a tongue should be silent as the lily. 
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Like Alif I Have no tongue, what have I to do with ten 
tongues 1 ? 

Since I can seize it 2 while thus at rest, Why should I 
p.ursue ? 

Since I cannot see openly how can I follow a hidden path P 
By stratagem, I can recognize no distinction between earth 
and heaven, although I am like the heaven in my whirling, 
and like the earth stationary. 

1 am not like water in freshness, nor like fire in sublimity, 
nor like the wind in sweetness, nor like the earth in 
heaviness. 

1 The ten tongues of the lily are of frequent mention in Persian poetry, 
cf- Hafiz. 

JsJtLah t 

Were Hafiz like the lily endowed with ten tongues 

His lips in thy presence would remain sealed like the lips of the rosebud, 
also 

<MjT *£* LcL? j j*mj 

I sit alone utterly heedless of thy eypress-like form 
Even though like the lily my body were cleft into tongues. 

The lily (*y*>y* Sicsan is of four varieties. The white variety is called 
SicBcm-i-azad, see Burhan-i-qati‘ fe. v. according to the Bahru-l-jawahir 

its properties are those of heat and dryness and it is useful in the headaches 
of fever. 

The Makhzanii-l-a&iriiya states that the word Susan is an Arabicised form 
of the Syrian Siisani. The article may be consulted for farther information 
regarding the varieties and properties of these lilies. The linear leaves of 
the lily are compared to tongues. 

* MS. (B) MS. (A) 

The text should read — 

v>ij* uri fjj 

tJA — %) £j* {^^1 — 4 * 
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I am not made out of these four elements . 1 I am composed of 
the effluvia of the kennel. The refuse of the sewer water 
has boasted of piety. 8 

My wisdom, as though incarnate, seems to have taken to praise 
my faults ; my avarice , 8 huge as a mountain, has girded its 
loins for taking presents. 

I am become fixed in the way of avarice, not a sign of truth 
remains in me. The oppression of- my vices has over- 
whelmed the mercies of the Sacred Book. 

My greediness has so deceived me that the five sensual appe- 
tites have taken away from my heart with disgrace the 
blessings of the readings * of the 4 asliars . 

My inner nature as well as my body is devoid of meditation 
and recollection. My eye like my ear is inclined to the 
singing women and their songs. 

I desire brilliant speeches to fall from my tongne which is like 
a well-tempered sword* My pen has made me bent like a 
sickle 6 in the pursuit of my daily bread. 

My speech has failed me because its glory was in .the relation 
of this story. Yes ! all this loss of honour was owing to 
inordinate desire- for bread. 

I am that mean one, less than the least, who am not worth a 
groat , 6 if you think me worth a barleycorn, you will not 
buy me for nothing. 

1 For the constitution and properties of .the four elements, see Sadidl , 
(Asiatic Lithographic Press, Edition 1244 A. H., page 7.) 

drlcan, two of the four are light and two of them are heavy. Fire 
is absolutely light, air is relatively light. Earth is absolutely heavy while 

water is relatively heavy The three kingdoms (animal, vegetable and 

mineral } are composed of an admixture of these four elements. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) p—bS jL jlsij ^ *j 

. C5^ 0*1 ■*» 

8 MS. (A.) 

The reading of the Qur‘an, which is divided into portions called * ashars 
consisting of ten Ayats. 

& The a bill-hook or reaping hook, is curved like a sickle and very 

sharp. It is also called das, [Bicrhdn-i-Qdti 1 .) 

* MS. {A) 
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Oh Shihab it is strange that you in this ro of kingly affairs 
are neither the Amir of the Eight Squares 1 * nor the Knight 
of the Seven Places. 3 

You are not an angel, nor are you a devil, from what workshop 
are you ? You are not a sojourner nor yet a traveller, 
from wliat court are you ? 

Your heart and intellect are careless of the tortures of the 
grave, you have dressed yourself in Gurkkani'silk. 3 

You have become utterly regardless from lust, owing to desire 73. 
for license, from urgent desire, by means of false accusatipn 
you have planted the foot of success. 

Sorrow for the tulip-cheeked beloved has shut fast the door of 
your wisdom. The vein of your eye has' shed blood from 
desire for the cup of red wine. 

You are corrupt like the wind, you stand paralysed like the earth. 
Youareapearl of transitory existence, a shell empty-mouthed. 

With breath like the burning lightning you are the enchanter 
of bad and good : with heart like a flint, you are the 
whetstone of* dry and moist. 

Naturally with desire you revolve like the sky in its figure- 
designing, from your youth hasting, with greed, you are 
like a child in weakness. 

You ca,rry the sorrow of the seven (heavens) and the four 
(elements) in your heart, and every moment from pride you 
are put to a hundred thousand devices in the performance 
of one genuflection. 

You are as coarse as the earth, and yet your speech is always 
of the moon in the heavens ; you will not reach * the dignity 
of a king from the station of a doorkeeper. 

1 The Wazir at chess. 

“The Wazir having a straight move can be placed on all the squares which 
shows the great honour and advantage attached to rectitude of conduct.” 

Bland. On the Persian game of chess, J. M. A. 8 . XIII, p. II. 

% The seven labours of Isfandiyar, see the Shah Naina {Turner Macau ) 

VoL IT, pp. 1120 and seqq. 

3 Gurkhan. the hereditary title of the kings of the Kara Khitai, the mean- 
ing of the title being “ universal king.” It must not be confounded with the 
title of Gurkan which was a Mongol title bestowed upon all who were allied 
by marriage with the house of Chingiz Khan. 

See TurtJch-i-'Rashidi, Elias and Ross, p. 278, note. 

* MS. A I prefer as in the text. 
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The King of the throne of “Kun” 1 is Muhammad who 
pitched the tent of dignity by the side of the door of the 
Protector (Grod) from the house of Ummalianl.* 

He was a mortal of angelic beauty, a sky with the lowliness 
of earth. Like the sky he was pure in body, like the 
Angels he was pure in soul. 

He was a pearl whose place was in the treasury of Grod, and 
he was a moon Whose -brightness shone forth from the sky 
of eternity. 

He was such a pearl that nothing of more value than his 
nature was ever produced by the medium of the elements 
from the sea of heaven. 

He was such a moon that in every early morning the face of 
the star of Taman became black as coal 8 from shame at his 
cornelian-like lips. 

So sweet tongued a prophet that the salvation of his disciples 
comes by faith in his words, * from the eloquence of his 
utterances. 

So eloquent in pearl-like speech that the beauty of his utterance 75. 
makes the heart’s blood like the hidden w ealth of the mine, 
a royal treasure. 

The brightness of the eastern sun is shamed by the beauty of 
his face, and the stature of the cypress of the garden is 
bowed before the perfect uprightness of his form. 


1 la the technical language of Sufi philosophy ^ him is called 
‘dlam-i-amr the world of the order, or potentiality. yjfeS fahdna 
is called the world of creation, or the material world. 

* TJmmahani , daughter of Abu Talih, the uncle of Muhammad, and sister 
of ‘AIL The reference is to the nocturnal journey of Muhammad called 
gJjM mi'raj (the ascent) which took place from the house of Ummakani. 


When Muhammad awoke from his Vision in which he seemed to have prayed 
in the temple of Jerusalem, Ummakani attempted to prevent him from going 
out of the house and telling the Vision to others, thus exposing himself to 
mockery from .unbelievers. See Muir Life of Muhammad II. 220. 

* MS. (A) (B) The text as it stands is meaningless. 

* MS. (A) Iaj&u. The text and MS. (B) have f&Jya fa 

which! is evidently wrong for two reasons. Firstly, because of the sense of 
the passage, and secondly, the i j i A s r * between and AL&a 

U 
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By liis accountantship he has adopted the way of absolute 
monarchy ; and by his eloquence he has opened the door of 
auspicious government. 

The attraction of secret desire, by revelation has drawn him 
from the expanse of the natural world to the ocean of 
spiritual existence. 

By the good tidings of his friend, his heart became intoxicated 
with the hope of a meeting. The son of Abu Qahafah. 1 has 
drunk from the cnp of his friendship. 

His speeches have founded a fortress 2 * for the decrees of God. s 
‘Umar by his justice became the builder of it, by right 
igovernment. 

One, third in order , 4 has placed the footstep in this way, 
whose path to the enjoyment of this world was not obstruct- 
ed by pride. 

His fourth pillar was ‘All & who at the time of battle made 
the face of the sun pale from the glitter of his sword. 

Oh, Xing ! I entreat you by your friends deliver me during 
the whole of my life 6 by your aid from the calamity of 
foolish friends. 

He who demanded from me 7 this Qa§Ida, may his life like my 
Qasida be ornamented with the jewels of meaning — » 

1 Abu Baler, whose original name was Abdul Ka‘bah Ibn Abi Qahafah. He 
was the companion of Muhammad in his flight to Medina. 

A frontier fortress. The same word is used in more recent times to 
signify a traveller’s rest house or caravansarai. 

^ l? MS. (B). If we read }j we must translate 

“ for the expanse of the truth he has founded a rampart.” 

* *Ugmm ‘ the third Khalifa, who was rich and thus able to enjoy 

^LLo the good things of this life. 

& ^ MS. (A). ‘All the fourth Khalif whose sword 

Zu-l'jiqar. (See note 2 page 14), was brought by Gabriel to Muhammad 
from heaven, and by him given to ‘AH. 

« Text (jjUjtj j** MS. (A) reads At* and MS. (B) 

<M> both of which are wrong. Only the first half of the Qasida 
ie given in the M<rjma e ul Fusaha, 

4 Text Auf MSS. (A) (B) have 
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The following Qa$Ida also he wrote, imposing upon himself the 
necessity of introducing the words “ hair ” and “ ant,” in a de- 
claration of the unity of God and in praise of the Prophet, may 
the peace of God be upon Mm 

Although with my tongue, I split hairs at the time of dis- 76- 
course, still in the praise of God, by reason of amazement, I 

. am dumb as the ant. 

1 And in the pursuit of the fairy-faced ones with chainlike 
locks, through desire often have 1 hound fast, like the ant, 
nr. life to my waist with my heart. 

And for the sake of the ant-eyed and sugar-lipped ones, in my 
fancy I have bored the hair of speech a hundred ways by 
way of trial. 

That I might have a store like the ant, 8 in his praise I have 
cleft the hair into halves, and have not received one jot 
from any one iu recognition. 

Henceforth, like the ant, I will gird my loins at the door of 
the Incomparable one, and from the root of each hair, 3 with 
a hundred tongues will I proclaim his gracious aid. 

How can I open my lips, I that am voiceless as an ant and a 
fish. !Nay rather will I make each hair a tongue to scatter 
pearls. 

With this ant- like writing and these sugar-like words, 4 .by 
means of poetical arrangement I will split the hair in the 
declaration ot the unity of God the diseerner of secrets. 

That God to whose workmanship each several hair bears 
witness, and all that exists, ant and fish and snake, wild 
beasts and birds, men and genii. 5 

He who alone is self-existent, and is not within the bounds of 
computation, from whose wisdom 6 in both worlds nothing 
is hidden, neither the track of the ant nor the point of the 
hair. 

1 MS. (A) 

»MS. (A) (jfb 

4 ms. (A) yijCA 

6 Insert j in text after MSS. (A) (B). 

4 MS. (A) 
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If, though as a single hair, His favour is shed upon the egg 
of an ant, from it there will issue in a single moment a 
hundred Jamshids, each one like a hundred Jamshids. 

If, though as a single hair, he lets fall his wrath upon an 
elephant, the elephant will experience that which the 
cub of the raging lion suffers from the ant. 1 

77. The intellect herein cannot understand, even by a hair’s breadth, 
the reason why the offspring of the powerful lion should 
become the prey of the powerless ant. 

In his decree there is not tlie space of a hair's point open to 
criticism, even though he should gi\ e the kingdom of a 
Solomon to an ant without recompense. 2 * * 5 

By his decree, the shape of the ant and the lion are 
similar, and by his art the colour of hair and bone are 
opposites. 

By his grace it is that every hair has knowledge of him, and 
from his equity it comes to pass that there is a 8 guardian 
over every ant, that 8 dust in the palm is endowed with 
chemical properties, and water in the sea becomes converted 
into pearl ; * that the ant appeal’s to the eye as a dragon, 
and a hair of the limbs as a spear. 6 


I It is said that the ants attack the newly hem Hon cub as yet unprotected 
by hair and kill it. The Arabs call the ant jj\ Father Busy and 

Mother Turnabout, and have some curious legends about them and 

regard them with somewhat of superstitious awe. They say that to see in a 
dream ants entering a house betokens prosperity to its owner, while to see ants, 
crawling on the carpet betokens prolific offspring. The appearance of flying 
ants in a house where there is a sick person betokens his death, and on no 
account, they say, should ants be permitted to crawl over any one lying sick 
{iiaiUtu-l-Hahcd /). They say also that the ant has no stomach, and that it 
lives upon the air it breathes, and that it never sleeps, 

* See Qur‘a», xxvii. 15-20. 

5 MS. (A) iWf 

* oljia* Qatrat-i-tfaisan. The drops of rain falling in the month 
of Naisan are said when received into the shell of the oyster to become 
converted into pearls ( &h>yasni-l-luyhdt) . Naisan {Burkdn-i-Qati’) or NIsan 
was the first month of the Jewish year corresponding to the month of April, 
see Exodus xii. 2, xiii. 4 ; Albiruni, Chronology ( Sacban) 62, and seyq. 

6 MS. (A) j 
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Oh Thou by whose power hair and blood and bone take shape, 
Oh Thou 1 * * who art surety for the daily supply of food to 
bird and ant and snake and fish. 

In the body of every ant there is an exact account of thy 
equity, on the point of each hair there is a boundless praise 
of thy bounty. 

The eye of thy mercy provides a sustenance for every ant and 
locust. The hand of thy favour tints the hair of all both 
old and yonng. 

The pen of thy skill shews * that of which a manifest sign 
is shewn on the body of every ant, and appeal’s on the end 
of every hair. 

Tiie mole on the cheek of the brides appear like spots on a 
mirror. 

The hair on the face of kings appears like ants upon the 
Arghawan . 4 * * * * 9 

By thy order it is that the stomaehless ant is hungry in 
the way. 

By this bounty it is that the motionless hair upon the body 
is satisfied. 

l MS. (A) 

! MS. (A) yfi oJLaJ The reading in the text 

is preferable. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) c'jcIsL. 

* The Arghawan, or (Arabic^) Arjawan is according to the MaMzanu-l- 
Achcit/a, a tree 'which grows in Persia, bearing a brilliantly red flower of 
beautiful hue but slight odour, having a sweetish taste. It is used as* a 
dessert by the Persians by whom it is regarded as an exhilarant, and as 
clearing the voice. Its wood is soft and light. [The article from which the 
above is extracted may be consulted for an account of its properties]. 

The Burhtin-i-Q'dty states that a drink is made from the flowers which 
relieves the after effects of drinking, and the ashes of the burnt wood Are used 
as a hair dye and hair restorer. 4 

Vullers-Lexieon Pers. bat. states p. 82. Mac arbore de signari videtnr arbor 
J udae, i.e . €ercis siliquasirum (Linn.); of. J. A. S. 1845, Dec. p. 457. 

That the dye obtained from it is of blood colour appears from the lines in 
the poem (Mufollmjah) by Ibn Kid sum, where he writes 

9 . 

j iU Ixs Lj 

As thouyh both our yanuents and theirs had been dyed or besmeared with 
Arjitwan . 
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1 He who did not tarn away $ his head from jour door even by 
a hairs’ breadth, the ant, although tongueless, began to 
praise him like the lizard. 3 

When he like the ant became sleepless and fasting in devotion 
to you then without doubt with the sword of the finger he 
split the moon into two parts like a hair.* 

He was a sign like the true dawn, hair-splitting in his speech. 

His followers were as successful as ants in opposing the 
scorpions of religion. 

The silvery body ef the seven heavens, would become (black) 
like ants, when he cast aside the covering from his dark 
locks. 

1 The poet passes on from the praise of the Almighty to praise Muhammad. 

fc MS. (A) Axscitfjj* The metre shews this reading to be right. 

S This story is related as follows in the Haidtu-l-QuWb 

One day the Prophet was sitting alone when an Arab came who had 
caught a lizard and had it in his sleeve. He asked the people who that was 
sitting there, they answered God’s prophet ; he replied, addressing Muhammad, 
41 1 swear by Lat and ‘XJzza that I consider you my greatest enemy and were 
I not under an oath to my tribe, I would certainly till you.” The prophet 
said u Accept the true faith,” The Arab cast the lizard from his sleeve and 
said “ I will never accept the faith till this lizard does.” Then the prophet 
spoke to the lizard -’saying, “ Oh thou lizard.” The lizard answered him in 
choice Arabic saying “ I am thy servant, Oh thou ornament of the Muslims.” 
The prophet asked “ Whom dost thou worship ? ” He replied ** That God who 
is in Heaven and Earth, whose kingdom is in the earth and his wonders in the 
sea, and his marvels in the deserts. Him I worship who knows what is in the 
womb, and has established his punishment in the fire.” The prophet asked 
“ Who am IP” the lizard replied, “ Thou art the prophet of the upholder of 
the worfd, and the seal of prophecy. He is rightly guided who believes in 
thee, and he is lost who denies thee,” The Arab said — M I require no more 
cogent proof than this j when I approached thee, I had no greater enmity 
to any one than to thyself, but now I hold thee dearer than my life, my father 
and my mother.” { Haiutu-l-Qulub by Agha Muhammad Baqir Majlisi.) 

* ££ See Qur‘an, Surah 54. “ The hour draws nigh, and the moon 

is split asunder ” (Sacred Books of the East Yol. IX). In the 
Maiatu-l-quldb a MS, copy of which dated 25th Zul Hijjah 1087 A, H, 

( 1676 A. D.) is before me, I find the following account of the miracle per- 
formed by the prophet Muhammad at Mekka. 44 The tribe of Qoreish 
sought as a sign from Muhammad the performance of some miracle ; the 
prophet pointed to the moon and by the power of God Most High it split into 
two halves, A trustworthy #adis by Hazrat Imam Ja‘far Sadiq has come 
down to uo, relating that fourteen infidels who were desirous of working 
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He lived like ants upon the earth in the midst of poverty, 

For this reason the heaven appeared in his eyes as inferior in 
value to an eyelash. 

In that place where the angels would have always cast their 
wings like ants, 

If he had placed his foot even one hair’s breadth beyond his 
• abode. 

*In intercession from the lightness of his spirit he split a hair, 

So that, for the sake of an ant, intercession was not heavy to 
him even by the weight of a hair. 

If for the sake of an ant one fell into error, he would make 
his excuse. 

He remained without bounty if he was not thankful in the 
least. 

On that night when he caught the least glimpse of that 
illuminated dwelling 

Wings 8 grew upon him like the ant in his desire for the 
infinite. 

Having cast his eye upon the fat morsel of the world which 
perishes like a hair, he closed the avenues of his appetite 
against this turquoise-hued table, 3 like the ant. 

the prophet’s destruction came to him on the evening of the 14th of 
Znl Hijjah and said to him, ‘ Every prophet has shewn some wonderful 
miracle, so this evening we desire you to shew us some great miracle.’ 
The prophet asked what miracle they desired him to shew them. They 
replied, ‘If you have any power from God order the full moon to 
divide into two halves.’ Thereupon the angel Gabriel came down from 
heaven and said to Muhammad, ‘ The Lord of heaven and earth sends greeting 
and has ordered all things to become obedient to you.* Then the Prophet 
raised his eyes to heaven and commanded the moon to divide into two halves, 
whereupon it split into two parts, and the prophet knelt to shew his gratitude 

to Almighty God All authorities relate that this took place in 

Mekka • and further it is related that when certain travellers arrived they 
said in answer to questions * We too saw on that night that the moon was in 
two halves.* Consequently the infidels believed that it was a true miracle 
and not merely magic.** He also relates that these infidels imposed upon 
Muhammad the task, of restoring the moon to its original condition, and also 
of turning one- half of the orb of the moon black while the other half was 
bright. 

1 MS. (B) 

* MS. (A) jijf. 

3 MS. (A) ufci. Vi). 
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For the ants of religion he carried away so mnch provision 
that there remained on the point of each hair an evidence 
of that bounty 1 * for ever and ever. 

Oh thou Creator, I have made every hair a tongue, hut yet 
like an ant I complain in my heart of my voicelessness 
to sing thy praise. 

If thou hadst illumined the eye of the ant like the thread 
of hair, without the permission * of thy mercy this caravan 
wonld not have passed. 

I am like an ant in water, or like a hair in the fire, becanse 
this sugar-scattering mind of mine is not fit for this rela- 
tion . 3 

I have the foot of effort in the stirrup of devotion to you 
like the ant ; as long as one single hair remains of me 4 * 
I will not desist from this endeavour. 

How can my burden be in the least degree lightened apart 
from thy consent F How can I gird my loins like the aut 
through avarice , 6 in the service of this one or that F 

Although like the ant I have been crushed by the (iron) 
hand of desire 

Yet I never contemplated the slightest idea of profit or loss 
apart from thee. 

Since this is from thee I am happy, although my heart is 
distraught and pained ; my heart is like the eye of the- ant 
and my 6 condition is like the hair of the heart-ravishing 
one. 

If the ant brought the foot of a locust into the presence of 
Solomon, Shihab would have come headlong to thy door 
with the feet of his soul about his head as hair. 

The ant of thy generous table O Salih showed him (Shihab) 
that path of rectitude. 


i MS. (A) 

* MSS. (A) (BJ jtj*. ^ 

* MSS. (A) (B) 

4 MSS. (A) (B) iSJlc i; ^c tS* jjjo 

* MSS* (A) (B) t;jf j iAg 

« MS. (A) jJU 
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O Lord ! grant him protection in crossing that hair like 
bridge 1 * * over the fire 

On the point of each hair of his you have a hundred favours, 
for this reason that the heart of an ant is not vexed by 
him by so much as a hair's breadth in the world. 

Oh Lord ! * keep a watch upon the enemy of the king's donii- 
- nions, for this is best, that he should be as a hair in the fire 
and as an ant in the running water. 

And he also wrote in praise of Sultan Ruknu-d-Dln Firoz 80. 

imposing upon himself the necessity of introducing four things 5 
as follows 

Every moment this old wolf lion-hearted infant- eating 4 

Does with me that which the elephant and rhinoceros do at 
the time of contest. 

The elephant-like sky wears away my body as does the 
rhinoceros 

The time like a lion takes away my patience like a wolf. 

I have not the strength of the rhinoceros, and the sky is like 
a fierce elephant towards me. 

It displays the boldness of a lion like the old wolf of the time. 

The elephant did not so treat the rhinoceros, nor did the wolf 
so treat the sheep 

As the lion-like heaven treated this being who is thin as 
hair from oppression. 

The Lion of the sky has the craft of the wolf and the strength 
of the rhinoceros. 

For this cause he heaps pain continually on my heart like the 
load of an elephant. 

1 The Sirat or bridge across the fire of Hell. The Sirat or bridge crossing 

the infernal fire is described as finer than a hair and sharper than a sword 
and is beset with briars and sharp thorns. The righteous will pass' over it 
with the swiftness of the lightning but the wicked will soon miss their foot- 
ing and will fall into hell fire. 

See Hughes, Diet of Islam, art Sirat. See also Qur’an X. $. 

* MS. (A) w> jib 1 ) &U* 

5 The words karg rhinoceros, gurg wolf, jaA shir lion, (Ja* fil 
elephant, 

* M8. (A) jfjA iMh jxs 
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A maddened elephant 1 is this wolf -haired rhinoceros. 

Even if mankind are like male lions still sooner or later he 
effects their ruin. 

The sky, the overthrower of the rhinoceros, the conqueror of 
the lion, if, in play, like the wolf it brings against the life 
of Rustum a strong move like “ pilband.” * 

l MS. (A) JUj. 

*&LsLj A stratagem in the game of chess. See Albiruni (India) X. 
183-184. The J*i or elephant it appears had the same mobility as theqijeen 
does in our modern game, that is it commanded both rank and diagonal. 

There was one pawn known as the Piyada-i-A§H or original pawn, which 
had certain privileges attached to it. It was permitted once in the course of 
the game to remove to any square on the board where it might inflict the 
greatest injury on the adversary, as by attacking two pieces at once— “fork- 
ing” them as chess players call it : under certain combinations this pawn was 
utilised to give mate. Thus in Auhadi’s Life of Khwaja ‘Ali Shatranjx we 
find 

tolu ejjAA. JUA. jb ^ cXjji j ^ \j ii> &» 

“ When he moved his Rukh in the Board of imagination he gave the odds of 
two Knights and the Bishop to the kings of rhetoric : the strategist of imagi- 
nation fell into the pawn’s mate from the “ Filband ” of confusion.” 

This was explained to me by a Muhammadan friend, a chess player, 

thus; suppose the white king at his own square, and a hostile pawn on his 
second square guarded by Black Bishop at Q. Kt. 4, the adversary brings his 
other Bishop to Q. R. 4 (oh) mate, white having other moves, bnt none which 
can prevent this final move of the Black Bishop. 

The Bahr-i ‘Ajam gives the following definition of aI.I ■ . 

• ~v* 

Kfijf ol*> j! cyU* auLj j -gj fks, oirLu 

* Cu A Ss i 

Pilband is the name of a manoeuvre in chess. “To give offhand” means 
to mate by giving check with the Bishop (PCI). 

u&a, j*. 

A—idu fj g j— , v . » 

When m contest with elephants then disengagest thy noose. Thou defeat- 
est the king of Qanauj with the “ pilband ” (Nizami). 
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The wplf of my patience casts off from him the waterproof 
like a lion, if the elephant of this fcoerulean castle has 
made me over to his charge like a rhinoceros. 

The lion of the sky, like the elephant in colour, a wolf by a 
nature, takes and tears to pieces the armour of my patience 
like the hide of the rhinoceros. 1 

Last night when the lion of the sky became elephant coloured 
in the hide of the rhinoceros, countless Josephs 3 appear- 
ed from the wolves of the heaven. 

My life is in the hands of the lion, and under the foot of the 
rhinoceros of pain, until from the elephant bodied sky the 81 . 
tail of the wolf 3 became evident. 

The claw of the lion and the horn of the rhinoceros, the tears 
of the elephant and the hair of the wolf. 

Although these four are of use in making the amulet 4 of 
heart’s attachment. 

Of what use are the special properties of the lion and rhino- 
ceros and the wolf and the elephant, when that silvery 
cheeked one demands from me gold more than the weight of 
an elephant. 

Since I do not possess the ferocity of the rhinoceros, the 
heart of the lion, and the breath of the wplf, I will go to 
meet my beloved with an elephant load of sorrow. 

Hasan Dehlavl also says. 

C* — P *>c t.v.— Vyl sj tS 

Alas ! that the “ pttband ” of thy love cannot easily be overcome. 

For an excellent paper on the Persian Game of Chess by Bland, from which 
some of the above information is extracted, see J. B. A. S. t Tol. XIII, pp. 

1-70. 

1 This reading is in the text. MSS. (A) (B) have a different reading 

3 i.e., when it became dark countless stars appeared. See Qur’an XII. 1-15. 

3 The morning Zodiacal light. A light which appears in the east before the 

trne dawn. It is called also Subh-i-Kazib the false dawn ; see 

J. B. A. A, July, 1878 ; also a name of one of the mansions of the moon called 
also* Shaula. Burhdn-i-Qdti‘. 

4 tatvnz MS. (A). An amulet made of theue four things is said to be 

efficacious in securing affection. We are reminded of the witches in Macbeth, 
u Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf,” Ac. 
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111 tlie jaws of the lion and under the foot of the rhinoceros, 
and of this old wolf, my beloved one keeps me as though 
depicted upon the tear of the elephant on account of 
love. 

My lieloved with the rhinoceros-hilted sword is trotting like 
a wolf, I, like the elephant, am following him with a body 
thin as thread. 

Afterwards the wolf in rhinoceros-like armour, the elephant- 
like heaven, the lion-hunter of the sky appeared like the 
torch of the king. 

The pillar of the world, the elephant- conquering king with 
the lion-headed mace, by whose wolf-swift horse the 
rhinoceros is fiercely attacked. 

The eye of the wolf of the sky is of all colours from his lion- 
like mace, the hump of the rhinoceros of the earth is trodden 
into hollows by the foot of his elephant. 

His elephantine club empties the forest of wolves, his wolf- 
swift horse 1 seizes the meadow from tile lions. 

His rhinoceros-like staff of office is . in the heai't of the wolf 
of the sky, his club 2 like a pillar has cleft asunder 
the lions. 

82 . From the point of his javelin, and lion-headed mace, that 
happens to the wolf and elephant which happened to 
the life of Gurgsar from the sword of the 'brazen-bodied 
one . 8 

Oh thou from whose lion-headed mace, rhinoceros-destroyer 
elephant-crusher, the tomb becomes narrow and dark fox* 
Gurgln 4 like the pit of Bizhan - 6 


» MS. (A) 

3 Isfaudiyar afc the conclusion of the seventh stage of the Haft khwan. 

* Ourgm-i*Milad one of the chief warriors of Kai Khusrau. 

5 Bizhan, son of Geo, and nephew of Rustam, was the lover of Manijeh 
daughter of Afrasiyab, Gurgln being jealous of his prowess plotted against 
him and treacherously betrayed the secret of his amour, and Bizhan was 
condemned to he confined in a deep pit head downwards. He was eventually 
released by Rustam ; Gurgin was punished by Geo, and then imprisoned. 
For an epitome of the story, see Atkinson’s Shah Nama , pp. 300-324. 

Bee Shah Nama, Vol. II, pp. 771-797. (Turner Macan Edition). 
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The reflection of thy elephant coloured 1 sword if it falls 
upon lion and wolf makes their eyes which are like the 
# jujubes * of Grurgan to become like the pomegranate. 

If the breeze of your lion-standard blows upon the dust of 
the world the maddened rhinoceros will seek shelter from 
the elephant, and the wolf from the sheep. 

When thou brandishest 8 thy elephantine mace, the lion 
casts away its teeth, the wolf its claws, the rhinoceros its 
gall bladder, and the snake its head-stone.* 

Rhinoceros-like in attack, wolf-like in gait, lion-like in 
bravery, elepbant-like in body is thy steed, Oh hero ! hun- 
dreds of thousands like Rustam are thy slaves. 

Oh King ! in thy praise I have become more powerful than 
wolf and rhinoceros, lion and elephant, by the order of the 
Lord who rules the sky. 

l MSS. (A) (B) tijjXLj. 

8 * Unnab, Zizyphus jujuba (N. 0. Rhamnacese), a tree bearing an OYal 

baccate fruit of a reddish colour called in Hindustani nearly allied bo 

the Lotus of the Lotophagi, both leaves and fruit were used by the Arabian 
physicians. According to the Bakru-l-J awdhir the fruit is useful to purify 
the blood from evil humcurs, and is of service in dry coughs and roughness of 
the chest and lungs, also in pain in the kidneys and bladder. The lips of a 
mistress are compared to this fruit. ( Burhan-i-Qati ( ). 

* MS. (A) JL\ 

bjlc §jfO The serpent is popularly supposed to carry a stone in its head. 
The MaRhzanu-l-Adwiya says : — Hajaru-l-Haiyyah ( ) called in 

Persian Juo f^o Muhra-i-Mdr is of two kinds: one a mineral which is 
known as jU Mar Muhra, pome say that it is found in emerald mines. 

It has an emerald colour, inclined to black or ashy, shaped like a square 
signet stone ; weight from one to two migqdls. 

The other is an animal product which is found in the hinder part of the 
head of certain vipers. It is not found in all vipers, in fact it is onlv rarely 
found in any of themj when it is taken from the muscles it is sot' but in 
contact with the air becomes stony hard. In size it is about tbe size of half 
a shell, (cowrie) oblong in shape, ashy-coloured. Certain stones are black and 
hard, striped with three white stripes, others are white and soft. Some are 
artificial. In order to distinguish the good and true from the false, place it 
upon the bite of a snake, it will stick to it if genuine. If milk is poured or. 
it, the milk becomes clotted and changed in appearance ; and it is said that 
when some of them are placed in milk the milk does not become coagulated : 
and when all the poison has been extracted by the stone it falls off, refusing 
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Thou art elephant-bodied, lion-conquering, thy mace if it so 
wishes, can place the rhinoceros firmly on the head of the 
sky like the tail of the wolf . 1 

That Wazir who to the punishment of the wolf of the sky 
has given his heart, like the rhinoceros and the elephant 
and the lion, instead of being confused* 

Without the craft of the wolf, and the power of the rhino- 
ceros, his determination strikes the head of the elephants 
with the driving hook * and brings sparks to the eyes of 
the lions. 

In thy kingdom, Oh King ! from the strategy of thy caution the 
lion has laid aside its oppression, the wolf its deceit, and 
the rhinoceros its disorder through fear of thee. 

Oh thou, whose order is like the decree of fate, thou from 
whose dignity the Emperor like Fate overcomes the rhino- 
ceros, the wolf, the lion and the elephant. 

Skin, and horn, and hair, and tear, of wolf, rhinoceros, lion and 
elephant will be of use in the way of life, and heart, and 
nature, and speech. 


to adhere any longer, and does not coagulate milk. Whilst it is extracting the 
poison its colour changes, and when it is thrown into milk it returns to its 
original condition. 

Another test is, when you rub it upon black or blue woollen cloth the cloth 
becomes white, if rubbed very hard for a long time the cloth becomes black 
and all whiteness disappears. 

Another test : When it is placed in a porcelain vessel in lemon juice, it 
begins to move in a circular fashion. This test is not peculiar to this stone, 
bnt most Bhells and snails too, shew the same phenomenon. {Makhzanu-U 
JL&wiya). 

The Bahru-l-Jawahir says only 

jj-abo) jib he Abo } jib A*sr^f jpJSr** 

ijka. AjJj Adi be Abe j 

Hajaru-l-Haiyyah. The stone Padzahr ( Bezoar stone,) some kinds are 
heavy and black, some are ashen-grey, and some have three stripes. 

* See note. 3, page 115. 

* MS. (A). The hook or goad with which elephants are driven 

called in Hindi Anku*> 
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For your armour and shoes, when did the wolf-nafcured sky 
select tears and skin from the elephant and lion and 
rhinoceros ? 

For that purpose again and again, 1 this old wolf from the 
elephant and lion and the rhinoceros, brings as an offering 
its hide and skin and teeth as a present of rare value. 

The she- wolf drives away the he-lion 2 * as a good omen, 

If in hunting it comes in sight of your rhinoceros-conquering 
elephant. 

Elephant-bestower, I desire a deserf; place in Badaon, 

Even though * these regions are the abodes of the wolf and 
rhinoceros and the lion. 

As long as the lion and the elephant are co-partners in awe, 
and the wolf and the rhinoceros are alike in writing 8 so 
long may your wolf-crafty enemy, Oh rhinoceros-destroyer 
and elephant-like in strength, 4 * be humbled in the dust 
before the lion of your portico. 

May your enemies bereft of life become like the lions and 
elephants and wolves and rhinoceros at the end of the 
stony line in the public baths. 6 * 

SlTLTAN BAZZIYAH BINT SULTAN ShAMSU-D-D!N 

Game to the throne in the year 634 H. (1236 A.D.), and followed 
tiiVpathof equity and the principles of justice ; set in order the 
affairs ^hich had remained in confusion, and set before her the pur- 84, 
suit of beneficence, ( which is as great a fault in women as stinginess 
is in men) as the object of her ambition, and made Nizamu-l-Mulk 

l MS. (A) y y MS. (B) has y y, 

# Text and MS. (B). MS. (A) has To sight a jackal when going 

to the chase is considered a good omen, a snake or a sheep is considered a 
bad omen. The she-wolf is held to represent craft and cunning while the 
lion represents strength. The meaning seems to be the trinmph of stratagem 
over force. 

and tjfjf. These words are exactly alike in writing. 

4 MSS. (A) $nd (B) atwlcLa. 

6 The custom of ornamenting the walls of the public baths with frescoes 

of animals and other subjects obtains at .the present time in Persia, as it did 

in ancient in the public baths of ■ Greece and Borne. The walls and ceilings 

of the baths at Pompeii are an example of this. 
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Jundl (Junaidi) Chief Wazir. 1 Antagonism and strife shewed 
itself among the Amirs, and Sultan Razzlyah formed an excellent 
plan, and threw these disloyal Amirs into confusion so that they 
fled in all directions, and she having selected certain of them for 
punishment put them to death, 2 and Hizamu-l-Mulk retired to 
Sir Mur 8 and took up his abode in the secret place of death, and 
Khwaja Muhazzab the Deputy succeeded him in office. The 
kingdom of Ra?z!yali gained considerable power, she despatched 
an army to relieve Rantanbhur, 4 which, after the death of Sultan 
Sharnsu-d-Din, the Hindus had invested continuously, and liberated 
the Muslims from their captivity, and Jamalu-d-Dln Yaqut, the 
Abyssinian, who was Master of the Horse, became her confidant 
and trusted adviser, to such a point that Sultan Razzlyah when- 
ever she rode horse or elephant used to rest upou his aria or 
shoulder. 6 He became an object of envy to the Amirs, and the 
Sultan Razzlyah came out from the curtain of chastity 6 and wear- 
ing the garments of men, regardless of propriety, used to wear a 
tunic and ItullaW when seated on the throne to rule the kingdom* 
And in the year 637 H. (1239 A.D. ) Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din Iyaz, Gover- 
nor of Lahore, displayed hostility. Sultan Razzlyah proceeded 
against him and having reduced him to obedience added Multan also 
to his jaegir , 8 and in the same year she brought up an army against 

1 See Thomas, Pathan Kings , p. 104 and seqq* Tabaqat-i-Nasiri states on the 
contrary, that Junaidi refused to acknowledge her. She accordingly issued 
orders for his arrest, but he became aware of this and went into hiding, even- 
tually dying in the hills of Sir Mur Bardar. 

% Malik Saifu-d-Dm KujI and his brother Fakhra- d- Din were taken prison- 
ers and put to death. Tabaqat-i-Na?m, p. 640. 

5 MS. (A) iSijjy o jm Retired to the hill country of Sirmur* 

4 The fortress of Rantanbhur in the province of Ajmir, 75 miles south- 
east of Jaipur, see p. 92, note 4. 

6 The text has bjf Jio jf hut this is a misprint for Z>j> 

which is the reading of the MS. (A). 

6 In the MS. (A) we have the following Jf came out of retirement, 

that is simply abandoned the habits of purdah-nishini generally imposed on 
Musulman ladies. This seems the better reading (see Baverty, p. 642, note 3, 
with reference to this subject). 

7 The US qahd and hullah were a tunic and hat worn by men. 

8 Afte* making over Multan to Malik ‘Izzn-d-Din, Sultan Razz iy ah returned 
to the capital on the 19th of Shaman 637 H, { Ta baq at- i-Na?irl). 

A jaegir was land held in fief, generally bestowed as a reward for some 
service. 
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Tabarhindah, and on the 'way the Turk! Amirs witnessing her 
immodest behaviour, rebelled, and seized both Sultan Bazziyah 
and Jamal u-d-Dln Yaqut the Abyssinian, who had risen to be the 
Chief Amir, 1 * * and confined them in the fortress of Tabarhindah* 

Seek not fidelity to its promise from the indolent world. 85. 

For this old woman is the bride of a thousand lovers. 

s There is no sign of faithfulness to promise in the smile of 
the rose. 

Lament, Oh heart-reft nightingale, for here is cause for com- 
plaint.^ 

Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Bahram Shah 4 ibn Shamsu-d-DIn. 

f Next succeeded to the throne, and came to Delhi. At this time 
Malik Ik^tiyaru-d- Din Altunlyah 5 * the ruler of Tabarhindah having 
espoused the Sultan Bazziyah, and having gained over certain of 
-the Amirs aud a body of the Jats 6 and Khukhnrs, and all the land- 
holders, brought an army towards Delhi. Sultan Mub'zzmd-Dln 
Bahram Shah, sent the Malik 7 Balban the younger (who even* 
tualiy became Sultan Ghlyasu-d-Dln) with a vast army to oppose 
Bazziyah, and a battle ensued in which the forces of Bazziyah were 
defeated. She then went to Tabarhindah, and a second time col- 
lected her forces and rallied her scattered troops, and arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the village of Katlhal 8 with the intention of 
Conquering Delhi, and again being defeated at the hands of the 

I Rauzatu-s-Safd calls him Chief Commander of troops. For subsequent 
events. up to death of Razziyah see Tabaq/et-i-NitsirL 

to Tubaqdt-i-Nasiri states that they put Jamalu-d-DIn to death. 

8 Hafiz. Ode beginning o***, <J*c| if Lj . 

Bee Diwan Hafis Rosen weig-Schwannau I, p. 30. 

4 Son of Iyaltimisb. 

8 Altunlyah was appointed by Bazziyah as feudatory of Baran (Bnlandshahr) 
irnmediatvly upon her accession, he was afterwards made feudatory of Tabar- 
hindah. The account in the text differs slightly from that of the gabaqdt* 
i-Ndsirly see Raverty 647, note 9, 

8 Elliott I. 507. Tieffen thaler II. 206. 

7 Malik Badru-d-Din Saukar Iiuml had become Amlr-i-Hajib on the death 
of Ikhtiyaru-d-Din, He was the patron of Ghi yasn-d- Bln Balban for whom 
he obtained promotion to the dignity of Amir Akhur, The account in the 
text tallies with that given in the Tabaqdt-i- Akbari y but see. Raverty 648, n. 2. 

8 Kaithal Skr. Kapisthala. Lat. 29" 48' 7" N., Long. 76" 26' 26' E. 38 miles 
distant from Kamal. and aboni 100 miles W. of Debit. See Hunter, Qa». 
vii. 309. 
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Malik Balban the younger, took to flight an<f both she and 
Altunlyah fell into the hands of the Kawars 1 2 and were put to 
death by order of Sultan Bahrain Shah. 

This event took place in the year 637 H. (1239 A.D. ),* and the 
du ratio u*x>f the reign of Kazzlyah was three years six months and 
six daysj 

A head which jbhe neck carries loftily 

That same head later finds a rope round its neck. 

(When the sovereign power was firmly established in the hands 
of SultSn Bahram Shah, Malik Ikhtiyfiru-d-Din llkln who was 
86. formerly Ha jib and wns married to a sister of the Sult&o, and had^ 
got all the affairs of the kingdom into his-.owh hands by the 
assistance of Nizamu*l-Mulk Muhagzabu-d-Dliij) being accustomed 
always to keep a large elephant tied up at his door, like a king, 
was miirdered in the year 638 H. together with Muhazgabu-d-Dln 
Wazlr, by certain Fidais, 3 by the orders of the Sultan, and in 
this year the Sultan dealt with a party composed of Amirs and 
chief men, and leading nobles, and grandees, and judges who used 
to hold secret meetings to discuss a change of monarchy and the 
appointment of a new king. Some of them he put to death, and 

1 The printed text and MS. (A) and MS. (B) all have Knwaran. 

There is some little uncertainty as to the identity of this tribe. The Tabaqat* 
i-Nusiri says “ Sultan Razlyyah with Malik Alt uni j ah fell captive into the 
hands of Hindus ” (See Raverty *s translation page 648 and note 3.) 

It seems probable that the Kawaran here spoken of were a tribe of Jats 
otherwise known by the name of Gatwaras They are mentioned by Elliott, 
as holding villages in Gohana, in Sonipat Bangar and in the Doab on the 
opposite side of the Jumn& (see Elliott, Races of the N. W* Provinces of India* 
Vol I. page 126). 

2 638 A.H. Tahaqdt-i-Nusiri. There is a confusion here in the dates. 

Firishta says that the armies met on the 4th RabFnl Awwal 63 7 A.H., 

and that Kazzlyah and Altunlyah were put to death on the 25bh of the same 
-month. As Kazzlyah came to the throne in 634, 637 wonld seem to be the 
correct date but see Raverty, p. 648, note 2, 

is the reading of MS. (A). Firishta says “ two Turks in a 
state of (feigned) intoxication.” Minhaju-s-Siraj writes, 

p. 192, Cal. Text jjS j&s Jf p*» j* \j o*** jib j&. 

He sent two intoxicated Turks, after the manner of Fidais, down, from the 
roof of the palace. A Fidai is one wIjo voluntarily and cheerfully undertakes 
any enterprise which h© knows will cost him Mb life. (Burhdn-uQati‘) see 
Raverty Tabaqat-i-Nd$iri p. 651 n. 7.. 
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some, as for- example Badru-d-Din Sangur Amir Hajib 1 lie sent to 
Badaon where they died in prison. Among them was Qazi Jalahi-d- 
Din KashanI, whom they removed from his military command and 
appointed Qazi of Badaon, and Qazi Shamsu-d-Din the Qa$i of 
Marhira 2 * they threw under the feet of an elephant in tiie same 
way. 

And in the year 639 H. the -troops of the Mu gh ul Changiz Khan 
came and invested the city of Lahore, and Malik Qaraqash the 
Governor of Lahore fled one day at midnight and came to Dehli, 
where the Sultan pledged the Amirs anew to fealty, and having 
summoned a conference sent Nizam u-I-Mulk s Wazir, who at heart 
was not friendly to the Sultan, to oppose the Mughul force in the 
Pan jab. He, with craft and hypocrisy wrote a letter to the Sultan 
and made many complaints of the Amii*s who were with him, and 
begged the Sultan to come. The Sultan, however, not thinking it 
advisable to go in person, wrote a despatch to him in apparent 
sincerity, saying, “ those recalcitrant Amirs shall meet their punish- 
ment in due time, you should treat them with civility 4 till then.” 

He shewed that despatch in original to the Amirs and brought 
jbhem over to his side, and the Sultan Mu*izzu-d-Dln Bahrain 87. 
Shah sent Hazrat Shaikhu-l-Islam Kh waja-i-Kh wajagan Qutbu-d- 
Dia Bakhtyar TJsliI, 5 6 may God sanctify him, to the Amirs to put. 

1 Who had been appointed Amir H si jib wheii Ikhtiyaru-d-DIn was murdered. 

* The MS. (A) reads &J jj 

which reading I follow. Ferishta writes 

oAfdJf (JjJ ^yb jb \j Xj4> jle &XM j 

Tabaqat-i-Nmiri gives the details of this circumstance and states that it 
was brought about by the machinations of a Darwesh who was jealous of 
Qazi Shamsu-d-DIn and had sufficient influence over .Bahrain Shah to compass 
his enemy’s death. 

He calls the town Mihir. (Raverty 657 and note 4), MS. (A) has fcyjfc jA 
Marhira. 

8 Tabaqdt- i-Ndstri states that the Sultan nominated Malik Qutbu~d-Din 
Husain ibn ‘AlIGhuri, together with the Waair the Khwajah Muhazzabu-d- 
Dm for this purpose, and that the letter referred to in the text was written 
by him. (See Raverty 657, 658). 

4 MS. (A) cAjI b ^U p} 0 Carrying into effect 

the maxim b vJUaJ3 

6 See Raverty, p. 658, note 2. Qutbu-d-DIn Uski after whom the Qu^b 
minar of Dehli is called died in 633 H. See Raverty 622, note 6. 

See’ also page 92, note 2. This was another man Saiyyid Qufcbu-d-Dm, 
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fnatters straight and to quell the disturbance, but without success ; 
the Shaikhu-l-Islam returned and came to Dehli, and just at this 
juncture Nizamu-l-Mulk and the Amirs also arrived and besieged 
the Sult&n in Dehli, 1 * and taking him captive imprisoned him, 
and after a few days despatched him to the next world 8 and set 
up another king in his place* 

The times of old have had this habit 
To take from this man and give to that. 

The duration of his reign was two years and one month and 
fifteen days. 

Sultan Alau-d-D!n Mas‘ud Shah ibn Ruknu-d-DIn Firozshah 

Having been released from prison by the consent of his nncles 
Sultan Na§iru-d- Din 'Mahmud and Sultan Jalalu-d-Din, the sons 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-Dln Iyaltimish, became king at the end of 
the year already mentioned (639 H.), after that Tzzu-d-Din 
Balban 3 (the elder) had occupied the throne for one day and had 
issued a proclamation. None of the Maliks or Amirs had been 
satisfied with this arrangement and reverted to Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-Din, and appointed Malik Qutbu-d-Din Hasan as Deputy, and 
Malik Muhazzabu-d-Din Nizamu-l-Mulk Wazir of the kingdom, 
and in the year 640 H. the Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Mas‘ud 
put to death Nizamu-l-Mulk the Wazir. 

One should not desire brief kingship like that of the rose 
For a torrent speedily breaks down a bridge. 

The WazTrship was conferred upon Sadru-1-Mulk Naj mu- d-Din 
Abu Bakr, and Malik Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban the younger who had 
at first been called Ulugh Khan and afterwards attained the 
dignity of Sultan, 4 * * * ' became Amir 5 a jib and in succession to him 
88 the governorship of Nagor and Sind and Ajmir was conferred 

1 On Saturday the 19th of Sha £ ban 639 H. The siege lasted till the month 
of Zi Qa £ dah ( Tabaqat-i-Na$iri, p. 659}. 

> On the 13th of ZI Qa‘dah 639 H. 

3 Malik ‘Izzu-d-DIn Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, see Baverty p. 775 and 660 
note 1. 

*. Malik Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban was dignified with the title of Ulugh Khan 

and made Deputy of the kingdom and leader of the troops in the year 647 H. 

but was deprived of his office in 650-51 H. He was Amir Akhur till 643 E. 

when he became Amir Hajib. 

See Am-i-Akbari (Jarre tt) IX, 298. 
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permanently upon Malik ‘lzzu-d-Dln Balban, the elder, Budaon 
was conferred upon Malik Taju-d-Dln; and in this year Tzz-ud-Dm 
Tugha Kljan who laid advanced from Karrah 1 to the neighbour- 
hood of Lakhnautl sent Sharfu-l-Malk Ashahu to the Sultan ‘Alan- 
d-Din with a written despatch, the Sultan then sent a red canopy 
and a special robe of honour in charge of the Governor of Ondh * 
for ‘Izzu-d-Din Tugha Khan who was in Lakhnautl, and having 
brought both his uncles aforementioned out of confinement, 
assigned the district of Qanauj to Malik Jalalu-d-Din, and 
Bahraij to Malik Nasiru-d-Dm Mahmud, who acquitted them- 
selves in those districts to his satisfaction. And in the year (542 H, 
the Mughul forces 3 arrived in the district of Lakhnautl, the 
assumption is that the Mughiils must have come by way of Tibat 
&nd Khita, and Sultan ‘Alau-d-niu sent Timur Khan Qara Beg* to 
the assistance of Tugha Khan and the Mughiils were defeated. 
Hostility arose between Tugha Khan and Malik Qiran,* Tu gh a 
Khan came to Dehli, and LakhuautI remained in the hands of 
Timin' Khan* 


( The printed text has tjff ! but MS. (A) has which is correct. Karrah 
is on the right bank of the Gauges Lat. 25° 41 / N. bong. 81° 24' E. (see Hunter, 
Imp., Gaz,) Vol. VIII. Before Akbar’s time Karrah was the seat of govern- 
ment. 

8 Qazi Jahilu-d-DIn Kasfini | Tabaqat- i-N5s in). 

S This is an error which. ha3 according to Baverty been handed on from 
author to author. The way the mistake originated is pointed out by 4 him 
in his note 8 on p. 665. 

The original reading was jlif KuffSr-i Jdjnagar which by some 

strange perversion became ii thence to jlfiT and' so to 

our author’s statement. 

Jajnagar or Jajpur on the Baitariini river in Orissa, capital of the province 
under the Lion Bynasty, the Gajpati or Lords of Elephants {Ain-i*Akbari If. 
219 n . 1 .) (see Imp. Gaz . Vol. VII., and Stat. Acc, of Bengal , XVIII. 85-89). 

The Infidel hordes of Jajnrgar were of course’ Hindus and not 

Mughuls, hence the assumption in the text to account for their presence before 
Laklmautl is as unnecessary as it is absurd. 

* The real name of Timur Khan Qara Beg as he is called in the text, is 
Malik Qamaru-d-DIn Qiran-i-Tmiur Khan and he is the Malik Qlran referred 
to a line or two later. In other words Malik Qiran and “ Timur Khan ” are 
one and the same person. In the text is a misprint for cjUx? 

MS. (A). See also Kaverty 66’5, n. 9. 
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In this .year the Mughul army 1 * * * * * * arrived in the vicinity of TTchh 
and assaulted it, and the Sultan pi'oceeding by forced marches with 
all possible speed, reached the banks of the river Biah, and the 
Mughuls raising the siege of Uclih took to flight ; the Sultan on 
reaching Delhi took to arresting and putting to death to such an 
extent that the Amirs and nobles turned against him, and agreed 
to summon Malik Nasiru-d-Dln Mahmud ibn Shamsu-d- Din from 
Bahraij, and upon his arrival at Delhi in the year 644 H, they 
threw Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dln Mas‘ud into prison and he speedily * 
exchanged that confinement for the prison house of eternity. 

This is the way of the changeable world.* 

In kindness it gives and it robs you in wrath. 

The duration of his reign was four years and one month. 

Sultan HIsiru-d-DIn Mahmud ibn Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish 

Succeeded to the sovereignty in the year 644 H, (1246 A.D.) and 
the Wazirship was conferred upon Dhiyasu-d-Dui Balban the 
younger, who was in reality great, and was the slave and son- 
in-law of the father of Nasiru-d-din. 8 

At the time of his accession great largesse was given, and the 
poets recited many congratulatory odes from some of which the 
following verses are taken — 


1 1244. A.D. This was really a Mughul force, under the command of “ the 

accursed M?mgutah ” { Tabaqat-i-Nasiri). 

* On the 23rd of Muharram 644 H. (1246 A.D ). 

His reign extended to a period of four years, one month and one day 
( Tabaq&t-i-Nasirl). 

8 Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish. 

Ha?iru-d-Din Mahmud son of Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish was horn at the 
Qa?r Bagh in Delhi in the year 626 H. ( Tabaqat^i-Nasirl ) . 

It will be remembered that he was the second son of Iyaltimish to bear 
the name of Na?iru-d-Dm, which was given him upon the death of Ms elder 
brother (see p; 94) in 626 A. H. (see TabaqdPi-Na?irJ, Cal. Text p. 201, 1. 16.) 

He was a man of quiet and retiring disposition and spent most of his 
leisure in making manuscript copies of the Qur’an. Thomas (Patten Kings) 
thinks that this faculty “ possibly had its influence on the execution and 
finish of the legends of his coinage, which display a remarkable advance 
on the earlier mintages in the fineness of the lines and the improved defini- 
tion of the Persian characters n (p. 125). 
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That great Lord who is a Haiim in generosity nnd a Rustam 
in energy. 

Nasir-i- Dunya wa-Din Mahmud ibn Iyaltimish. 

That great world conqueror, the roof of whose palace is the 
heaven. 

In the height of his dignity this lower sphere is his vesture. 

How cau we measure the glory the . SiJcka acquires from his 
auspicious titles. 1 

Or how compute the exultation of the Khutbah at the mention 
of his happy name. 

The records of his equity and his laudable qualities are evident 
from the book called Tabajat-i-Nasiri 2 which was composed in his 
honour. 

The Sultan entrusted all the affairs of the kingdom to Grhiyasu- 
d-Dln Balban and in giving him the title of Ulugh Shan said, “ I 
deliver into thy hands the reins of absolute authority, beware lest 
thou commit thyself to any evil action, 3 for tomorrow thou wilt be 
at a loss in the presence of Almighty God and thou wilt bring 
shame npon me and upon thyself.” The Sultan himself would 
generally retire into his chamber and occupy himself in devotion, 
and reading the Qur’an and in repeating the sacred names at God 
may He be glorified and exalted ; and it is currently reported 
that on the occasion of a public audience he used to clothe 
himself from head to foot in regal apparel, while in private he used 
to wear an old ragged garment ; and they also say that he used to 9®* 
devote his time to the copy of the Qur’an which he was writing, 4 

1 His titles as given in the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri were : 

As Suljjanu-l- A*gn m u-l-Muazjjam, Nasiru-d- Dunya wau-d-Dm, AM-l-Mu- 
zaffar-i-Mahmfid Shah ibn-i Sultan Iyaltimish Yamm-i-Khalifatu-Ilah Nasir-i- 
Amiri-l-M uminln. 

The Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri of Minhaju-s-Siraj was written in his court and 
dedicated to him : hence its name. 

3 Tabaqdi-i-Ndsiri of Minhaju-s-Siraj is. a general history up, to 658 H. 
composed by Abu “Umar Mmhaju-d-Din Usman ibn Siraju-d-DTn al Jnzjani. 

See Elliott II, 259. An English translation by Major Baverty has been pub- 
lished in the Bibliotheca Indica, by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

4 Ibn-i-Batuta states in his history (French edition, Yol. Ill, p. 169). 

iti+jj o&bi IgxAW j f ^ Ur*** WU j 

is\S£J\ p&x* ala js* JUf LS xis j dSj 
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further that he used to write it himself in private so that no one 
might recognize his handwriting and buy it for more than its fair 
value, and he used to sell (these) in tlie Bazar.^They relate also 
several other strange stories about him, which resemble the narra- 
tives regarding the rightly directed Khali fs - among them I have 
seen it written in a hook that one day his wife was complaining 
of not having a servant, and she said “ Whenever I bake bread for 
you my hands get burned and blistered.” He wept and replied, 
“ The world is passing away, bear your toil for these few days for 
Gqd Almighty on the morrow of resurrection (we trust in Him and 
believe in Him) as a reward for this labour, will surely give you a 
Hurl to wait upon you, as it is, I cannot possibly buy a slave girl, 
for you from the public funds. His wife too, agreed to this. 

The world is but a dream in the eyes of the vigilant, 

A wise man does not set liis heart upon a dream.^ 

And the Sultan in the month of Rajab in the year of his acces- 
sion, took an army towards Multan 1 2 and in Zul Qa‘dah having 
crossed the river of Lahore (Ravi ) and having appointed Ulugh 
Khan as leader of the forces, 2 sent him towards the Jud hills 3 and 
the country round Nandanah, and lie himself halted on the banks 
of the river Indus. Ulugh, Khan having punished that part of the 
country brought it into subjection, and having given a lesson to 

C* etait im sonverain pieux : II copiait cles exemplaires du livre Piastre (la 
Koran), les vendait, et se nourrissait avoc le prix qn’il eu retirait, Le K#*dhi 
Cam&l eddtn m’ a fait voir un Koran copie de sa main, artistement et elegam- 
menfc ecrit. 

1 We find, {*>^4 Banian in the TcibaquH-Ndprl (Kaverty 677, notes 5, 6.) 
but both MSS. (A) and (B) read Mulfciin. 

2 Also in MSS. (A and B), but this must be a copyist’s 

error for f&SUc. 

8 The Kohi Jud (See Bennell’s Map Koh-i-Jehoud) is apparently a part of 
the Salt Bange, Lat. 32° Long. 71°. Baber states that the tribes of Jud and 
Janjuhah descended from a common ancestor, are the ruling races of the 
district and of all the tribes between the Sind and Bah rah. Ah^i-XTcbarl 
(Jarretfc) ‘II. 405, note 2). 

Tieffenthaler (I. 105), places * Nandanah or Nandanpour (forteresse en 
briqne sur nn montagne) betweeri the Bell at and the Indus it must have Iain 
somewhere neai the Hue Jhel'am to Peshawar. 
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the Khukhars 1 and other contumacious tribes, joined the Sultan 
and returned to Dehli, and in the year 645 H , having taken Miwat* 
turned his attention to the country of the Doab, and the same year 
having sent Ulu gh Khan from the confines of Karrah to oppose 
and overthrow the rebels of that district, arrived at Dehli with 
great spoil. 

And in the year 646 A.H., he proceeded against Rantanbhur, and 
haring punished the seditious tribes of those districts he returned, 91 - 
and in the year 647 H., he married the daughter of Ulugh Khan. 

Then in the year 648 H., he took an army towards Multan, and 
after some days Malik ‘Izzu-d-Dm Balban-i Buzurg, the Governor 
of Nagor, withdrew his foot from the circle of allegiance and 
rebelled, 3 hut when the Sultan proceeded thither, he begged for 
pardon and joined the Court. 

( And in the year 649 H. he marched in the direction of Gwaliar 
and C hander! and Malwa, and J&hir Dev ^ the Rai of that 

1 Khukhars, see Tieff. J, 104 and 105, Le district des salines est habite par les 
Khocares ce sont ceux qui tirenfc le sel des mines, c'esfc un nation qui a quitte 
Tidolatrie pour embrasser le mahomefcisme. See also this volume, p. 67, n. 3. 

2 Text and MS. (A) Miwat. This place is not mentioned in the 

Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, it is mentioned in the Ahi-i-Akbari (I. (Jarrett 307) as the 
place to which Nasrat Khan fled from Dehli when it was seized by Iqbal 
Khan, some 150 years later than the events recorded in the text. 

Tieffenthaler, Vol. I, p. 211, Me vat est un canton assez etendu, borne par les 
provinces de Dehli et d’Adj mere et par les Districts de Djepour et do Dik. 

It extends “ north and south from Badshapur to Harsana, 47 miles, and east 
and west from Dik to Naraol, 57 miles.” Alwar is about the centre of it now. 

Tieffenthaler goes on to say ■** Cette contree est habitee par beaucoup de 
Mahometans qui etaient ci-devant gentils. Elle appartenait auparavant aux 
Afghans dans le terns qu’ils reguoient a Dehli. La Gouvernement passa 
ensmte anx Mogols. Maintenant ie Djat (Jats) s’en est approprie la plus 
graude partie et une partie est tombee au pouvoir du Rajah de Djepour 
(Jaipur) qui en a expulse beaucoup d’habitans mahometans. 

He speaks of the abundance of Kim ( Melia azadirachta ) and Sissoo (Dalber- 
gia sissoo) trees, and praises the cattle and horses of the country. 

He speaks of Naraol the capital city of the district, as having formerly been 
populous and flourishing. See also ReimeH’s Memoir (1788), p. 75. 

5 Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri says this occurred in 649 H. t which is more probably 
correct, as it is the account of a cotemporary historian. 

4 This Raja is called in the Ta baqfit-i -Nfixi rz, Ghahar Ajar!, he was indepen- 
dent sovereign of Narwar in A.D, 1246 (644 A.H.) under the name of Chahar 
Deva, his coins bearing the inscription He was a very power* 

ffcl Raja (see Thomas 67 et seqq : and Raverty 690 note 1.) 
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country with five thousand cavalry and 200,000 infantry came 
out to meet him and gave battle to the Sultan in great 
force, . but was defeated and the fort of Karwar 1 * was taken. 
An d in this year Sher Elian Governor of Multan, and Malik ‘Izzu- 
d-Dln Balban who bad left NagOr with reinforcements for him 
reduced the fortress of Uchh, and Sher Khan remained in the 
fortress, while Malik ‘Izzu-d-Dln Balban came to pay his respects 
to the king, and received from him as a jaegir the districts of 
Bndaon and was given^the title of Kashi u Khan. 

And in the year 650 H. (1252 A.D.) be left Dehli intending to 
proceed to Lahore, and from there he went to Multan and Uchh, 
and in this expedition Kashlu San accompanied the Sultan as 
far as the river Biah. 

And in the year 651 H. marching from Dehli, he detailed forces 
to act against Ta bar hind ah and Uchh and Multan of which Sher 
Khan had lost control, and of which the SincLhls held possession ; 
and having regained possession of them, handed them over to the 
charge of Arsalan Khan and returned. And in the year 652 H. 
having assembled an army on the confines of the country at the 
foot of the hijls 3 of. Bijnor, and having crossed the Ganges by 

1 Mai-war. — In the Ain-i-Aklari, we find the Sarkar of Narwar as having 
%eO Cavalry', 20,000 Infantry. » Narwar itself, had a stone fort (see also 
Jfcaverty 690, note 1). ' 

In the text JjH is a misprint for MS. (A). 

Narwar. Tieffi. I. 175 gives a sketch plan of the fortress of hTarwar and 
a long description from which the following note is abridged. 

A town of moderate size about J a mile long.and ten in breadth, protected 
in his time (about 1780 A.D.) with stone walls, but formerly unprotected. 
Latitude 25° 30' 3ST. Longitude taken from the Islands of the Blest 93® 24f. 
(Cf. Mn-i-Atibari [Jarrett] III. 60.) Souses well and substantially built with 
fiat roofs. 

It has four gates, and there was a Christian family of Armenian stock, 
who had built a palace, and a chapel where a Jesuit father said mass. The 
fortress was built upon a mountain having two peaks or spurs running 
parallel Horth and South. 

He considers it must have been impregnable in old times before the invention 
of gunpowder u pour le malheur du genre humain et la roine des -villes.” 

A good supply of water is furnished by a large tank paved and flanked with 
stone. He also speaks of a magnetic iron ore from which they procure iron 
by smelting for export in various forms, and a flint of a whitish colour 
and marvellous hardness used for flint locks. 

* Of Bardar and Bijnor ( %tobaqM-i-N«?iri ) .. In the text instead of 
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the ford of Miapur 1 and hugging the skirt of the mountain, 
reached the banks of the river Bahab , 8 and having taken 
much booby and made many prisoners, giving themselves 
up to rapine and making prisoners , 8 invaded the country of 
Katihar * going to Badaon and from thence to Oudh, and hastened 
to the capital. And after some time* news arrived that certain 
of the Amirs, namely Ulugh Khan-i~A £ zaio, and Arsalan Khan 
and others, in concert with Malik Jalalu-d-Bin, the brother of 
the Sultan, had .commenced hostilities in the vicinity of Tabar- 
hind ah, The Sultan thereupon marched from Dehll, and in the! 
neighbourhood of Tabarhindah ‘ and Kuhram and Kaithal, 8 * by 
the intervention of a party of Amirs, the Amirs agreed to pe aqp, 
and with many protestations^ and oaths suing for pardon came 
into submission to the Sultan; and the Sultan conferred upon 
Malik Jalalu-d-JDin the Governorship of Lahore, ' and proceeded 
to the capital. (And . in the year 653 H. the feelings of 
the Sultan underwent a change with respect to his mother 
MaTika-L J ahan. He gave Qntlugh Khan, to whom Malika-i*. 

Jahan was married, a jaeglr in Oudb , 6 and a short time after 
turning against him also 7 -sent him to Bahraij.) He took 
fright at this and c’ame to tlie liill* eduntry of Sir Mur, and Malik 
‘Izzu-d-Din Kashlu Sian and certain other Amirs made common 
cause with him and laid the foundation of revolt ; the Sultan 

£|U which is manifestly Wrong I read 
as in MS. (A), 

1 Here again the printed text is hopelessly Wrong. MS. (A) reads as 
follows : — 

i.jf Jf j which is intelligible and tallies with 
Talaqat-i-Na$iri. Where the reading jjj tyj*. - m the text comes from, it is 
hard to say. 

8 MS. (A). The text reads see Albiruni (India) 

(Sachan) II. 261 : also Elliott, I. 49 as regards the Eahab. 

8 MS. (A). 

4 The Calcutta text of the Tdbaqat-i-Ifafirt calls this Raethar. Onr 

text has KatlKw », MS. (A) has (?) MS. (B) (!) 

see Baverty 696/ note 4, 

6 See Elliott, II. p. 354. 

9 The printed text gives j&- It should be MS. (A) 

7 This should read \ j6 j not as in the printed 

text. 
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accordingly detailed Ulugh Khan Balban with a large army 1 * 3 * to 
oppose them, and when the two forces had arrived within a short 
distance of each other the Shaikhu-l-'Islam Saiyyid Qutbn-d-Dm 
and QazI Shamsxj-d-Dm of Bharaij and another party of men 
incited Qutlugh Khan to come into Dehli, and inspired him 
with a desire to possess that country ; a the inhabitants of Dehli 
joined in this instigation. Ulugh Khan represented this at the 
Sultan’s court, and the Sultan issued an order for every indivi- 
dual of that party to go separately to his own place, and 
Qutlu gh Khan and Malik Tzzu-d-Dln Kashlu Khan after this 
defeat, traversed the distance of a hundred hrohs 8 in two days 
ar^d came from Samana to Dehjz, but did not find the party 
93. which had been the cause of their, being summoned. Qutlu gh 
Khan and Kashlu Khan also were separated, and Ulugh Khan 
following them arrived in the Sultan’s presence. 41 And in the 
year 655 H. the Saltan issued an order for the expulsion of 
certain nobles and grandees from the city of Dehli, and at the end of 
this year the Mughuls arrived on the boundaries of Uchh and 
Multan ; Kashlu San Balban made common cause with them and 
the Sultan came up in hot haste against them. The Mughuls were 
not able to stand against him and turned back towards Khurasan. 
The Sultan also raised the banner of return towards the capital 
and having bestowed a robe of honour upon Malik Jalaln-d- 
Din Jam mai*ched towards Lakhnauti. 5 And in the year 656 H, 
(1258 A.D.) ambassadors came to the Sultan from Tnrkistan, and 
he sent them hack loaded with pi’esents, and in this year Hazrafc 
Makhdum Ganjshakar, 6 * may God magnify Ms power and exalt Ms 

1 This account differs from that given in the Tabaqat-i-Ndsin. (See Raver ty 
p. 703 and seqq). 

♦ ojfyf cAU ujfja QfdaJ j MS. (A). The word is omitted in 

Calcutta text. 

3 About 180 miles, see Im-i-Akbarl II, p. 414, also Cunn. A. G. I., p. 571, 

The ancient Krosa of Magadli was about miles, the kos of the Gangetic 

provinces was rather more than 2£ miles. The Akbari kos was rather less 
than If miles and this is the standard referred to above. 

♦ These Maliks (Qatlugli Khan and ‘Izzn-d-Din Kashlu Khan) retired 
towards the Siwalik territory foiled in fcHeir object ( Tabaqdt^Ndsin). 

fi Compare the account in Tabaqdt-i-Wcsirl according to which these events 
took place in the year 656 EL not in 655 H. 

♦ Shaikh F&rldu-d-DIn Mas c ud Ganj-i-shakar was tho grandson of Farrukh 
Shah of Kabul, and son of Kamulu-d-Din Suleiman who came from Kabul to 
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memory , 1 left the lodging house of separation and disappointment 
for the home of nearness and fulfilment. 

And in the year 657 H. elephants and great treasure and 
jewels and cloths without number, arrived from Lakhnauti as 
presents, and in Rajah of this year Malik e Izzu-d-Dln Kashlu 
Khan Balban earning relief from the turmoil of this transitory 
world, hastened to the next world, and in this year Ghausu-1- 
‘Alam Hazrat ShaiJ^ Bahau-d-Dln Zakariyal 2 the Multani, may 
God sanctify him , raised the tent of 8 close union with God Al- 
mighty, and a celebrated poet wrote this couplet to record the date : 

By the arrow of the love of God one was wounded ( zakhnii ) 
the other perished ( [khun ).* 

Multan in the reign of Shihabn-d-Bin Ghuri. He was one of the numerous 
disciples of Bahau-d-Din Zakariya, and died two years later than his master, 
according to Firishta (see also Am-i-AJcbart [Jarrett] III. p. 363). 

His tomb is mentioned in the Ahi-i-Akbarl (I. 325) as being at Ajudhan (Pak 
Fatan or Patan-i- Panjab). 

There is, as will be seen, considerable discrepancy in the dates, Badaoni gives 
656 H. as the date of Faridn-d-Din Ganj-i-shakar’s death and 657 H. as that 
of the death of Bahau-d-Din. Zakariya, while according to Firishta the latter 
should be 666 H. and the former 668 H. The Am-i-Aklctrl gives 668 H. as the 
date of the death of Faridu-d-dln Ganj-i-shakar and 665 H. as the date of 
the s death of Bahau-d-dln Zakariya. 

1 MS (A) yJUl _, is,** c4t. The printed text is wrong here. 

** Shaikh Bahau-d-Din Zakariya was a famous Muhammadan saint of 
Multan. He was the grandson of Kamalu-d-DIn ‘All Shah Qureishi who 
left Mecca for Khwarazm and thence came to Multan, the Quhbatu-l-Tslam, 
and resided there, and became acknowledged by the people as their teacher 
and guide. Shaikh Bahau-d-Din was the son of Shaikh Wajihu-d-DIn by 
the daughter of Husam-d-Din Tarmadi and was bom in the fort of Hot 
Karor in 587 H. He died at Delhi about the year 666 H. ; while engaged in 
devotion in his chamber an angel bearing a sealed missive having appeared to 
his son Sadru-d-DIn Arif with a command to give the missive to Bahau-d-Din. 
He did so and retired, but returned on hearing voices in the room saying 
Ax**} “ The friend has joined the friend ” when he found 

his father lying dead. 

This account is abridged from Firishta. The account of the saint given 
by JSeale differs from this but the source of the information given there is 
not stated. See also Am-i-Alibarl (Jarrett) III. 362 and note. 

The tomb of Bahau-d-Din Zakariya is in Multan. 

8 MS. (A) JA 

♦ The word gives tlie date 657 H. the word i^A g ; ves . the date 

66 H. See page 133, note 1. 
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94. And in the year 658 H. Sultan ISTasirii-d-Diii Mali mud, chastised 
the country of Miwat 1 * and the rest of that district, and when he 
was fully established as Malik in the year 664 H. he fell sick and 
closed his eyes on the world of dreams and fancies, and went to 
the eternal kingdom. 8 He left no heir ; the duration of his reign 
was nineteen years, three months and a few days. His tomb is 
well known in "Dehli, and every year crowds flock to visit it. 

Verse. 

Come and cast one thoughtful look upon this dust. 

For it is the dust pf the resting-place of trusted kings. 

' And of the number of those who sounded the drum of poetry 
and attained the rank of Maliku-l-Ka-lam (Lord of Eloquence) 
during Nasiru-d-Dih’s reign, one was Shamsu-d-Dln Dabxr 3 4 * * whose 
manifest excellencies and perfection are beyond description and 
need no narration and praise, and Mir Khusru, 4 may God 
sanctify him, who tested the genuineness of his own poems by the 
touchstone of their acceptability to that other (Shamsu-d-Dm) 
used to boast of them, and in the preface to the Ghurratu-l-Kamal 
and at the end of the Ha slit Bihisht greatly embellished his words 
in the mention of the praiseworthy qualities and in spreading 

1 The Tahaqat-i-Nafiri Cal. Text, p. 227 reads : 

aUi £#0 J Ua. (JjJs ji (Jet * f £if {Ja*A J 

ayCji 0*0^ j! if 

Khan-i-Mu/az zam Ulugh Khan-kA'zam marched towards tile hills of Dehli 
to quell the insurrection of the robbers of Miwat who would be a terror 
to devils. 

For a full account of the province of Miwat see Hunter, Imp. Gaz., Yol. IX. 
It includes the British districts of Muttra and Gurgaon, part of Uhvar and 
Bhartpur. See also page 129, note 2, of this Volume. 

$ On the 11th Jamadiu-1- A wwal ; as he came to the throne on the 23rd 
Muharram 644 H. his reign was twenty years three months and some days, 
not as stated in the text He left no issue, his only son by the daughter of 
Ulugh Khan having died in infancy. 

8 There is no mention of this poet in either the Majma'u-hllttsaM or the. 
Itashhada. There are some highly laudatory verses at the end of the Ilasht * 
Bihisht in praise of one Abu Hanlfah, possibly referring to Shamsu-d-dm. 

4 Amir Khusru (who has already been mentioned at page 96, vote 2), son 

of Amir Mahmud Saifa-d-DIn was born at Patiala 651 A,J2. and died at 

Dehli in 725 A H. (Beak p 151). 
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abroad the excellencies of (that friend of his). And Saltan 
Gfhiyasu-d-Dla Balban having at the end of his reign appointed 
him Secretary for the countries of Bangala and Kamrud had 
left him in the service of his elder sou Nasira-d-Din 1 Bughra 
Kha n, and these few couplets are from an ode of his. 

Oh thou* of whom this work of my heart is unworthy 
though my ignorance ; thou gavest me last night a false 
promise of entertainment. 

All night I kept my eyes awake and s I did not know that 
that was longing of that kind which yon know to be vain. 

I keep my heart 4 exercised thinking of thy face, and wonder- 
ing why thy colour is so ripe and thy forehead like virgin 
silver. 

The date assigned for his birth seems unlikely as he would only have been 
thirteen when Nasiru-d-DIn died. The Majma'ul Fu$aha gives no date for his 
birth but says his father came to Dehll from Tnrkistan in the time Of ChangTz 
Khan’s invasion, and obtained great distinction in the court of Sultan Mahmud 
iba Tughlaq Shah and was killed in *a rebellion of the infidels, when his son 
Amir Khnsru. was appointed as his successor in his Amirship, which he 
eventually gave up and acquired great skill and distinction as a poet. He 
died in 725 H. aud was buried in the tomb of Shaikh Shakarganj (Faridu- 
d-Dm Ganjshakar see -note 1, page 133). 

He was the author the celebrated Qiranu-8-Sa‘dain the poem which was 
written to commemorate the meeting of Sulfcan Na?iru-d-DIn with his son 
Sulfcan Kai Qubad on the banks of the Ghagra, and of several other works 
(see Elliott, HI. pp. 523 and seqq). 

1 MS. (A) reads correctly Sultan Nasiru-d-Dm Bughra 

Khan second son of Ghiyasu-d-DIn Balban. He was placed in charge of Bengal 
after the revolt and defeat of its governor Tughral. 

He married a daughter of Sultan Nasiru-d-Dm Mahmud Shah by whom he 
had a son and successor Kai-Qubad. (See Baverty, Tabaqat-i-Nafin 716 n.). 

In Thomas, Pathan Sings of Dehli there is given a copy of an inscription 
of Na?iru-d-Din Mahmud which was engraved over the doorway of the 
minaret at Aligarh bearing the date 10th Bajab A. EL .652, and-the author 
mentions in rather too mild terms the wanton Vandalism which allowed a 
record of this kind to be destroyed in 1861. 

Thomas advances the opinion that the original design for this inscription 
both in matter and form was the work of Na$ira-d-Din himself, (cf. Thomas 
op. cit 123-130). 

• MS. (A) 

• MS.(A) 

• M$. (A) £>»***■* 
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I am overcome with idleness though it urges me on to strenu- 
ous endeavour — but there is a loose bond between me and 
distraction. 

Do not make me prepared with (the fire of) thy love 1 * since I 
am thy guest, because it is a great virtue to offer sacrifice of 
unprepared flesh. 

We said “ no Muslim will eat raw flesh,” but look ! thy grief 
has devoured me raw. Is this your religious devotion. 

* You call me “ raw,” if I cut open my own breast, I will 
shew you that the heart which thou considerest raw, is ready. 

So amazed am I at thy beauty and the glory of the king that 
my imperfect work remains raw from my amazement. 

Since the king is a second Khusru, my work will never re- 
main unfinished, by reason of the kingdom of the second 
Khusru— 

Conqueror of the world 3 and of religion, he in view of 
whose sovereignty the desire of Emperors for the Kingdom 
of Suleiman was vain. 

The king Mahmud Shah, that Sultan from whose father’s 
glory the cauldron of one single 4 desire, by reason of his 
empire, is not left unfilled. 

If the Sun of his benevolence shines in the direction of the 
garden no fruit issues from the branches of the garden 
unripe . 5 

What resource has the Sky if it does not support the burden 
of thy dignity — how can you expect a . raw baggage animal 
to bear a heavy load ! 

Tby enemy deserves this that you should sew him in a raw hide 6 

l MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) SfO. j| 

ft**** Akac£ 

* MS. (A) bJ6 The text has which is meaningless and spoils 

the scansion. 

* LTijjjt MS. (A). 

« MS. (A) 

6 This was a favourite mode of punishment in olden times i the unfortunate 
victim was sewn up in a raw hide which as it dried, shrunk and inflicted 
terrible tortures. 

Vide page 12, note 2. Muhammad Qasim, (Elliott and Dowson I« 209.) 
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for on the body of an inexpei'ieneed man of what use is 
it for you to fit a raw-hide. 1 

Thy enemy bathes in blood,* instead of the collar of his 96. 
garment the prisoner places on his neck every moment a 
raw-hide. 

Every deed of thine is like s perfected gold, and those who 
wish thee evil are imperfect in their work from frivolity 
and the assurance of shame. 

Thy enemy is that naked demon 4 who has a skin made of 
the whole of the Earth, and that too, if yon take it o£E him 
is a raw-hide. 

If thou dost not spread thy table every day twice before the 
people, they will perforce eat raw grain, since the hand of. 
despair from lack of bread has no other resource. 

If thy enemy becomes ruined 6 what fear is there ? although 
he advances in a futile attack, like the lion of the flag he 
is helpless though impotence. 6 

Of what avail 7 is the sorcery of Fara 4 un since the dragon 
of your standard will swallow the fictitions serpent. 

Oh Khiisru ! Shamsu-d-din 8 is thy secretary, strong and 
well proved in speech — he is not like the worthless Scribes 
an inexperienced scribbler. 

He himself is experienced 9 and his verse is like purified 
gold — his words are not like the best sayings of Khaqanl 
still in the rough. 

The sky has prepared a perfect kingdom 10 for thee — Oh Lord 

1 MS. (A) 

* MS. (B) agrees with the text. MS. (A) reads 

tj clA 

The textual readiug is adopted with 8} iu place of 

8 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) wW j\ ** w! . 

s thy. MS. (A). 

8 (Burhan-i-Qati'.) 

1 MS. (A) . 

8 J3ee page 134 n. 3 

9 MS (A) J tyf >A. 

1° MS. '(A) 3* _yti Tlie line as it stands in the text will not scan, 

18 
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m thy favour grant; that bis perfect work may never revert 
to imperfection. 

And the King of Kings and of Speech Amir Fakhra- d- Din 
‘Amid Lumakl 1 * * writes in a Qaslda of whieh this is the opening 
couplet. 

When my loved one takes * the lute, and binds the plectrum 
on her fingernail 

Her nail strikes Nal id 8 with a huudred wounds in the heart 
through envy. 

97. Through envy of her harp- fever seizes upon jNahid at that 
instant. 

Her nail becomes altogether blue from the effect of that 
fever. 4 * * 

Consider the henna on her nails to be like blood, which at the 
time of the springing of the strings from the ‘harp dry 
as a reed, has spurted forth and made the nail moist. 

If in play my nail has scratched your lip, do not be vexed 6 * at 
that, 

Because now and then they dip the nail into sugar by way of 
tasting it. 

Keep the point of your nail as sharp as a glance my love, for 
the harp has no confidence in the fingers save for the sharp- 
ness of their nails. 

Bring me consolation by the tenderness of thy kindness,* 
because compared with thy face, the bride of the moon 
has brought blood to its nails through envy. 

Give me wine red as the blood of a hare at the remembrance 

1 Fakhru-d-Mulk Khwaja ‘ Amid u-d- Din, commonly known as ‘Amid 
Dailaml or ‘Amid LumakI said to be a native of Sannam and eulogist of Sultan 
Muhammad Tamm. 

* MS. (A) reads .... <-*»-■ |*j& Sj&jiJ*- MS. 

(B) reads U plays the lute. ^ 

ft Hated, The plahet Venus zbhra whose seat is in the thizd heaven 

(2$urhdn-i- Qdfi* j called also raqqdt-ufalah. (the dancer of the 

sky). Astrologers say that this planet is of a pearly hue, of beneficent 
aspect, and with the quality of excessive moistnees. 

ft MS. (A). This reading is preferable to that of the text 

i MS. (A). 

• ur>J*k JX* ****** ** J&i- MS, (A). MS. (B) is like the text. 
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of the assembly of the king, for his wrath .has forced off 
the claws from the paws of the male lions. 

Shahanshah I^asir-i-Dnnya wa-Dia Mahmud, by whose equity' 
the partridge with its beak has tom off the claws of the 
swift-flying 1 hawk. 

By the fate-like oppression of his enemy he has fallen in 
danger of rain , 8 just as one’s nail is in danger in the hands 
of an' unskilled barber . 3 

His head is in danger of severance 4 by the sword of the daring, 
like the nail at the time of paring, in accordance with v the 
Hadis . 6 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 

8 MS. (A) <Vf. is the better reading as in the text. 

> Compare the Arabic proverb. |**V* U*t> </*• In eapiU 

orphani discit tonsor. 

There is also a Hindi proverb to the same effect, which runs 

The barber's son will learn and the traveller 1 s head will he cut • 

♦ MSS. (A) (B) b/* ^ iAt*- The reading in the text is a 

copyist's error. 

5 MSS. (A) (B; pi 153 . j^i'l In the Jami : \L-l-aWhir 

of gx&. we find. J *ijij ft® 

<( Baring the nails prevents the worst of all diseases (i. poverty) and in- 
creases' the means of subsistence.” Also, 

&M» J dllf p**t Jl* pi <S£ 44* ijCS y gj&Kt pH 

- i iJ ^s] dllf 

* He who pares his nails and trims his beard every F riday saying, 11 In the 
nam e of God and in accordance with the ordiuance of the prophet of God/’ 
every paring shall be counted to him as the manumission of a slave of the 
sons of Jsraafil.’ 

Spec ial rules are laid down for cutting the nails. They must be cut on 
Friday, and Muhammad said, He who cuts his n*ulg in alternate order will 
never be afflicted with blear eyes. It is also said in a Hsdis by Hamid ibn 
‘Abdu-r-Rahman. 

fuc j Axi JA,> A*+*rf fpi U** O* 

u H© who pares bis nails on Friday is filled with health and sickness leaves 
him.” The preferable time for paring the nails is Thursday after the evening 
prayer. In th«* cage of the right hand one should commence from the little 
finger, proceeding to the middle finger and thence to the thumb, thence to 
the ring finger and lastly to the forefinger. The order in the left hand is 
(1) Thumb (2) middle finger (3, little finger (4) forefinger (5j ring-finger. 
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From the dread of the falcon of his equity it behoves that 
they should take to flight 1 * when the eagle with lancet-like 
talons casts his feathers and talons (through fear). 

Such a quarry do they see , 8 that from their absence of claws 
and their distress, their claw demands as a loan from the 
small-clawed, partridge its claws. 

98. For this reason that in the presence ojl ms power, the sky 
scratches his head for envy, and each month, because of that 
power, displays the body of the 3 moon in the shape of a 
nail paring (crescent). 

Compared with the perfumed dust raised by his charger the 
dust-like grains of the musk-bag have become valueless as 
the dust which is found under every nail. 

You would say his arrow is a finger from the hand of victory 
because it appears as though his nail were like a willow- 
leaf-bladed soul- destroying spear. 

A finger which if he so wills it, like an Indian spear embeds 
its nail in the mind of iron and the heart pf separation . 4 

The sword of his wrath has imprinted such a scar on the 
cheek:- of his enemy as remains on the cheek of the mother 
from the anger 5 of the infant. 

Grudging the life of his evihdisposed enemies, lo l the boars 
of Fate have sharpened their tusks, and the lions of Destiny 
their claws*. 

Power of the world, i wnen the point of thy sword scratches 
the hearts, it has carried away from the paws of the op- 
pression of t tie dog-natured sky its claws . 6 7 

How can thy enemy he at all like thee, how can he approach 
thy dagger, whereas when he brandishes his dagger it be- 
comes at that moment J like a finger nail. 

1 The text should read thus.* 

MSS. (A) (B). 

9 MS. (B) writes 

* This Hue should read, ^U>sr* ***** MSS fAV 

and (B). ’ v J 

6 Text MSS. (A) and (B) have jjm }\ which must he wrong 

6 The text is wrong, we should read 'X* V 

MSS (A) and (B). J V 

7 The text it appears should read MS. (A). 
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If liis pride so misleads him that he finds fault with yoft, the 
tip of his finger becomes as dust in his hand and his nail 
as nothing. 1 

The edge of thy sword protects the face of the world, 2 if 
there had not been the nail as a shield behind the back of 
the finger tip it had not been well. 

If the envier of the nail of thy bravery bears a grudge 
against thee, perchance poor fellow it is because he does 
not know that the nail is poisonous. 

I have brought in the word nail ( nftk&un) as radlf 8 in this 99 . 
poem which is like a charm. Yerily it is as useful in 
magic, as the hair of the head or the tip of the nail. 4 

Oh king, do not desert me, so long as the spiteful heaven 
strikes every moment one nail upon another by way of 
producing the notes of my fate. 

Inasmuch as the mention arose of ‘Amid, who was controller 
of all the states of Hindustan, it is essential to reproduce some 
thing from poems of his which are rarely met with : 

Arise 'Amid, if thy heart is not cold and dead 

Leave thy love-poems, and speak the praise of the Lord of 
the world. 

Praise the Court of Heaven, for he has raised on high many 
au azure dome without the*irksome aid of -tools ; 


IMS 

* MS. (A) jJ 1 * (J!J) *l»J 

8 Radif. The name given to a syllable or word following the rhyme but 

in no way essential to it. Thus in this poem the word ndfdiwi is the 

radif the rhyming letter or ^-t 3 ' 3 qdfiydh being J (r). In MS. (A) these 
verses are in the order given hero. 

4 In Persia it is the enstom to bury the parings of the nails, and the cut- 
tings of the hair, lest some harm should happen to the owner should they 
fall into the possession of a malicions person with magieai power. The 
butchers also make a hole or a. cut in the blade bones of sheep for the same 
reason, as they are considered a powerful instrument of magic. In the list of 
charms given in Gas ter ’s translation of “the u Sword of Moses w we find 4£ 69, 
to send plagues, take (parings P) from seven' men and put them into a new 
potsherd and go out to the cemetery and there say No. 69 and bury it in a 
place that is not trodden by horses and afterwards take the dust from this 
potsherd and blow it into his face or upon the lintel of his house ’* J.E.A.S., 
Jan. 1896, p. 185. 
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At on© time with the point of the compasses of his bounty 
he has limned the form of the mouth : at another with the 
pen of his favour he has delineated the two eyebrows. 

The face of dny by his bounty has become a blaze of whiteness * 100. 

The locks of the night by his skill have become a marvel of 
blackness. 

The kings of the earth 1 with submission and humility, in ' 
search of honour have rubbed their faces in the dust of 
•his threshold. 

Every month has its moon upon the plain of the sky, at one 
time curved like the changan ,* at another I’ound like the ball. 

So just is he, that at the time of dispensing justice he has 
never injured any one even an hair’s breadth by oppression. 

That one who sought his food in the heart’s blood of grapes 
he made on the morrow black with disgrace like the cheek 
of the plum® 

The partridge with its (weak) claws could attack a hundred 
hawks if so many heads of ants give such power to the 
partridge. 

The mornings breeze bestowed out of his all-encompassing 
bounty upon Chin and Ehata 4 the perfume of the hag of 
the musk deer. 

Hear from me oh friend, since you have beard the declaration 
of unity, a piece of advice to hearing which both your ear 
and mine are attentive. 

Beware of giving an ear to the sound of the strings of the harp. 

Beware of turning your attention to the flagon fashioned of 
earth (wine flaBk) 

Those who in this way live, on good terms with theip lovers, 
such as you, do not say, Where is one of that company P 

t ispF* (Salafi'nri-majdzi) So-called kings, as opposed to 

i5 &JU. itfddL* (Salatin-i-hdqiqi) true kings, the prophets. 

** S According to the Burhan-i-Qati' this name is given to any stick 

with a bent end, especially to the bent stick with which, they play the 
“ duhal ” and “haqqara ” (kinds of drums). Also applied to a long pole 
with a curved end from which is suspended a steel ball as one of the insignia 
of royalty. Here it is a “ polo ” stick. 

» Wine is forbidden to Muslims by their religion, Of. Qur’an, II. 216 and 
V. 92. * 

4 &A Khatd Cathay vid. D’Herbelot, II« 431 Khathai. 
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Do you yourself behold every morning, for tlie dove on the 
garden bough by its song* of Ku Ku 1 bears witness to this 
beneficent one. 

101 . Cast tliine eye upon the ground that thou raayest see poured 
out there many a friend of kind aspect, and many a sweet- 
natnred loved one 

.Do thou ‘Amid again lay hold of the thread of confession of 
unity 

And hang it upon the rosary of thy prayers as it were* pearls. 
Oh Sovereign Lord ! world-possessing Deity who art ever- 
lhing 

Fet without (the intervention of the vivifying) spirit, 8 and 
eloquent without a (material) tongue. 

The song of the dove, Where ? Whero ? 

*3 j *** erf 

jy j f <*— Sj& 

^ (Omar Khayyam)* 

You palace towering to the welkin bine 

Where kings did bow them down and homage do 

I saw a ring dove on it3 arches perched 

And thus she made complaint Coo. Coo, Coo Coo (Whinfield). 

The pious Muhammadans in India say tha*t tho ringdove’s note is 

c fJ# «S *J** iSjit Sulhdn ten qudrat, Sulhdn teri 

qudrat. Praise he to Thee for thy power. 

% £ jj is the vital principle the “breath of life ” (Gen. ii. 7) as 
distinguished from the nafs or con's cions manifestation of life, or the 

consciousness itself. Tims we find in the Qur’an XY. 29. 

><, . * 

V^° j W a nafahhiu flhi min ruhi> “ and breathed into it of 

my spirit;” and again in Qur’an Y. 11G, 

a ' . 9'$,* ** aC*", f 0? O 

jjJ U dJJi 

In fainio qitltnhu faqad * alimiahn ta'tanm mdfl vafsi . 

“ Had I said so verily thou.wouldst have known it, thou knowest what is 
in my soul ” 

It is said in a ‘tradition that God created Adam and put into him a 
nafs and a jr J) rfih. 

It would seem as though the word nap connotes the same idea as 

the word mind, using this* word in the sense of the phenomena produced by 
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By thy order three daughters have come forth from the soul 1 

Without the pangs of childbirth, and without the intermediary 
influence of a husband. 

Compared with thy ancient order what is Kisra 2 and what 
is Qaisar 

In face of thy decree what is the Khaqan and what is Halaku P 

Without thy command no ant can draw a single breath 
of its own will, 

Without thy knowledge no sleeper turns from one side to the 
other. 

the action of the £ JJ rich or vital principle upon matter : the highest form 
of matter, with which we are familiar, namely, the nerve structures of the 
human brain, admits of certain phenomena which in their totality we call 
mind : the existence of a higher form of matter capable of higher manifesta- 
tion than those which come within our present experience is obviously pos- 
sible. A force apart from matter may, for anything we know, exist in a way 
that we cannot figure to ourselves for want of some example. Such a force 
self-existent would be ^ JJ Rich. 

1 These three daughters here referred to are the three divisions of 
nafs. uP&A «a/s, is by Arabian metaphysicians divided primarily into two 
divisions (a) JW nafsu-l-‘aql which' is also called - 

annafsu-n-ndiiqah the reason, mind, or discriminating faculty and^«(i^) 

suJt ^ nafsu-l-haiyat the breath of life. 

The first of these is again sub-divided into two, that which commands arid 
that which forbids: thus they say fuhlnv.n ya'dmtra 

nafsaihi. Such an one consults his two minds, i.e., weighs the pros and con*. 

Bee Lane article and J , also Qhiijdgu-l-htijhat, and Kathsh.af nrjj, 

J-&. 

** J The Chosroes. Qaisar Csesar; an. Emperor, 

A Turkish word moaning Emperor. The name given to the 

Emperor of China and potentates of Chinese Tartary. (See de CourteiUe 

Turk. Orient Dirt- Khaqan. Originally the. title Qaon was given 

to the supremo sovereign of the Moguls, while the subordinate prints 
of the Chaghatai and other Chinglzi lines wore styled only Khan. . 

After a time the higher Qn.n lost its peculiar distinctive dignity and waa 
used by many besides the sovereign (see Tarik&-i-Rash,di (fcltas and Boss), 
p. JiO n.' 1). 

Halaku, descendant of Changiz Khan. 

19 
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Although I like a harp am hump backed and head downwards , 1 

Yet in the assembly of thy hope I play the air of Ya Huwa . 2 * 

On that day when out of awe of thee all the assembly of the 
prophets own their allegiance on bended knee, 

Oh Lord do thou of thy clemency bestow upon- me, wretched 
man that I am, forgiveness, for I am defiled with disobedi- 
ence and engulfed in it on all sides. 

His also is the following in praise of the prophet may the peace 

and blessing of God be upon him s 

I fashion now a garment of song the embroidery of whose 
sleeve, flows gracefully from the 4 5 adornment* of the* soul 
as the ornament- of its divine Creator 
102 . I choose the path of thy forming by the ornament of straight- 

, forward praise, 

Because the two worlds are ah indication 6 of the embroidery, 
of its sleeve-? 

Bose of the garden of the prophetic office, than whose spikenard 6 ' 

1 The Word chang in its original sense means bent or curved; hence it 

means a hook; and especially the hook called also.^gajak -^ith which 

elephants are-driven. Another secondary meaning is the bent hand and fingers 
of man, or the claws of animals and talons of birds. Also the name of a 
musical instrument (Burhaii-i-Qdti 1 ). The .was played with a plectrum 

called ZaJ&ma, and from its ■ description as Ltuz and i£>j^ 

sarnigun was like the ‘ud of the Arabs, and very similar- to'themahdolmr 
of our times. 

*>*4- Yd hum*. An invocation to the most High — equivalent to “My God 
and my Lord” 

5 These words are not in MS. (A) which has no Introduction to the poem. 
MS. (B) has 

* MS. (A) MS. (A) *&=*. 6 MSS. (A> and (B) 

6 (Jaw Sumbul ( Nardostachys jatamansi N. O. Valerianace®) v&ptiot, or 
spikenard of the ancients? a perfume held* in. high esteem. (S. John xii. 2), 

In the BaLkru-l-Jawahvrit is stated that there are two kinds of Sumbul— 
Sumbul-i-Hindf, and Sumbul-i-Rumi. 

It is laxative and a tonic to the brain useful in dropsy, in flatulence 

and as a haemostatic in metrorrhagia. 

The perfumed sumbul is the variety called Sumbtfl-i-Hindi while the 
Sumbul-i-Rumi is also called Hard in. 

See also Ibnu-l-Baitar (Sontheimer), Vol. II., pp. 58 et eiqq* 
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ike morning breeze bas never borne from .Chin to Macliin 1 
a rarer odour from the fragrant musk. 

Head .of the created beings of the wmld, by whose glorious 
advent, the heaven has brought forth a pe svi of great 
price from the shell as an offering, 

The heaven has placed its two standards firmly planted in the 
seventh of its citadels, throughout the length and breadth 
of the world in the five stated times of prayer s 
Hip ,onyx-lifee s ,eye has not cast one glance upon tin, signet of 

' Gf. Tieffen thaler III. 107. Abul'Feda (Beinand) II. II., 122 JVHerbetot 
Vol. II. Art Ithatai. Machln or Maha Ohm see Ahi-i-Akh&ri, II. 1 f> and note 2. 

“Japhet is credited by Orientals with the paternity of Chin vno received 
the Celestial empire as bis inheritance and begot Machin his firs: pom.” 

* The phrase ° means literally the six-sided oven-shaped (world). 

The* six sides or divisions of .the world are — 

‘ alamu~l-ins , the world of mankind. 

‘dlamn-l-jinn, the world of the pnn or genii, 
sa Vi ^ ‘ alamu-1-mg.Uikah , the world of angels. 
pft* ‘alamu-l-baiwqn, the animal world, 
obi)} jJk ‘dlamu-fy-nabcit, the vegetable world. 

. l dlamu-l-ma c ddin, the mineral world. 

The five stated times of prayer are known as— 

zuhr j*** ‘apr maghrib c dshd and fdjr. 

The two standards (X» ‘alam are the sun and moon, e/. Qar’au, XXXVT#, 
38, 39. 

8 M. S. (A) reads o**>*>. His onyx-like eye, &c. 

This must be taken to refer to a saying of the prophet Muhammad f* The 
cornelian for me and the onyx for my enemies.” According to the JXvk&batu* 
frfahr (p. 6$), h® paid “ because th.e onyx causes its fearer to become 

ill-tempered, rash, precipitate* and litigious.. ...There are several varieties 

of onyx the best is that in which the markings aye of equal breadth 

The whiteness of the onyx increases as the moon waxes, and diminishes as it 

wanes. The onyx softens when boiled in oil, sparkling and emitting tight 

The people of China ( cHr® ) where the onyx is found, will not approach 
the mines on account of the unlnckiness of the stone, so that only the 
poorest class will work there. 

'* One property possessed by the onyx is that of curing scald-head in children s 
it also acts as a sialagogue causing them to dribble wheu it is hung round 
their necks.” 

See also Lane Art. where it is stated thc^t the wearing of an onyx 

ill a signet induces anxiety, disqaiefcude of mind, grief and terrifying dreams 
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Solomon 1 because there is the stamp of his seal upon every- 
thing from the moon above to the fish below . 8 

Fate and Destiny are his guardians, Eternity and Hope his 
helpers, 

Earth 3 and the time are his advocates, angels and heaven 
pledged to him. 

His lip is honey and his cheek a rose, what an advantage to 
both worlds, 

His gulangabm 4 (confection of rose and honey) relieves -the 
tremor of disobedience, 

The mouth of the shell is full of the pearls of his pearl-like 
words, 

The belt of the horizon is bejewelled with his widespread 
faith, 

The prosperity of the body of the faithful is in his left hand, 
and the good fortune of the face of those who follow the 
path of his religion is in his right hand. 

The pages of the seven heavens are but an atom of his being. 

The two worlds, compared with the stream of his might, are 
but a sweat drop from his forehead, 

The tongue of a green lizard 5 is one of the marks of his seal, 

The web of the spider was a curtain which concealed liis 
relation , 5 

* jv demon's power lav according to tradition in the signet, of his ring, on 
wmcL was engraved the M most mighty name.” 

S- e Lane Arabian Nights introduction n. 21 and Chap. i. n. 15. This stone 
was supposed to shew Solomon every thing he wished to know 

See D’Heibeiot art, Soliman. 

2 Called Tahmut upon which the world is said to reBfc. See page 

1 id, p.2 

■ ms . f\: atyj j*. 

* I' lie pruDortios of the rose are saicl in tie Bahru-1 -Sawakir to be 
bixauve, expectorant, and anaphrodisiac : while honey is said to be a light 
dew which fal ; s upon Bowers and is collected by bees, it is hot and dry in the 

un: rev. : red. vr: ; imness of vision and is a stomachic tonic, is a 
latanve and expe. torant. Sadtdt further says that honey is beneficial to old 
men, but injut inns to youths and people of hot temperament, is aphrodisiac 
wneu heated with pulp of roses, and cores the bites of snakes and of dogs. 
Neither book mentions its use in the treatment of tremors specifically, but 
Sadiditi statement that it is good for old men may refer to senile tremors. 

* This line should read, tj-lsr'* do LS ^Sj lsjU** y* See page 110, 
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In the raoon-bedecked heaven, one glance of his cleft 103, 
heart of the moon the beloved of the sky into two halves 
though it were a piece of cloth. 1 

Both beasts of prey and birds have girde # d the Inins of faith- 
fulness to him. 

Both young babes and old men Lave opened their lips in his 
praise. 

The rose and the thorn of fragrant flowers are the fruits jjl 
his love and kindness. 

The (sweet) sugar and the (bitter) eolocynth are both re* 
minders of his love andwrath. 

The garden, in submission 2 to his creative powvr, like the 
violet has scratched its cheek (with vexation), Look! 
there is a blue mark upon its jasmine cheek. 

His body is composed of spirit of divine sanctity, which is the 
purification of 3 the spirit of the human. One cannot reach 
to his essential constitution, for his composition is of light. 


ote 3, for the story of the I Izard. When Mahan- n. .id was rieeing from 
tekka to Medina in company with Abu Bahr as Siddl-j, L'a father -in* 
iw, they came to' a cave in the Jabal Saur and took r^fWv P 'rom thek 
nemies. In order to conceal their whereabouts a spider v ns directed i< 
pin its web over the entrance, which led the pursuers, who had followed them 
-has far, to conclude they had not entered the cave. 

IJaiatu-l-Quh7b. See also Muir's Life of Mah. II. 257 note. 

Compare the following lines by Ya'qubu-l-Manjamqi, quoted by Ion 
Khalliqan. 

Oh thou who art so vain glorious ! leave glory to him who is the lord cf 
might and of power 

David’s weaving would have been of no service on the night of the cave 

The honour was all given to the spider. 

See Ibu Khnlliqan »*de Slaue), Yob [V,, p, 375. 

According to another account immediately after Muhammv i \nd .Abu B.u.i 
had entered the cave, an Acacia tree grew up at the entrsu » u and a pair cf 
pigeons had already nested in it, while a spider’s web closed what re main La 
jf the entrance. D. Herbelot II. 231 art. (Hegrah). 

1 MS. (A) fyjj*. 

S MSS. (A) and (B) j 1 " J c**9- 

S MSS. (AJ and (B) ^ — -( £JJ 
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When Baraq the lightning-fleet came under his stirrup he 
leapt towards thehighest heavens so that the curved cres- 
cent moon was like the hinder part of his saddle. 

When his courser trod the face of the plain of the earth he 
placed his foot in such a way that the heaven became like 
the earth to him. 

One step of his reached to the extremity of the earth from the 
home of Ummtihatxi, 1 * * * * the second step reached to the Sidra* 
from the earth like the angels. 

The erb of the sun, the untamed steed, .was led along in his 
ca^ alcade. 

.The moon having stamped a brand upon* its quarter with 
its horseshoe shaped crescent. 

Consider the goodness of his nature in that for our sakes in 
the next world, he has. long pleaded the cause of his fol- 
lowers with a heart full of pity. 

Wisdom, by his favour, is drawn out from the well of super- 
stition by the rope of the cord of Chastity 8 which was his. 
104 . mighty title 

Asad Ullah leaving his lair, with his polished spear has torn 
out the heart of the envious cur-hearted ones like the 
tongue of a dog. 

A hand * like the ants of the ground travelling fast 6 7 along a 
path slender as a hair. 

Shining like the lightning from the brilliancy of the torch 
of his religion. 6 

A band (of pep lost) like a hair whicji has fallen into leaven 7 
by reason of his wrath fell into the fire from the. bridge, 
with their waists bound like the ant in their hostility. 

1 See note 2, page 105. See Qur’an Sur. XVII. 

$ A tree in the seventh heaven having its roots in thq sixth : “ After that I 
was taken up to Sidrafcu-l-Muntaha and behold its fruits were like water pots 
and its leaves like elephants ears ” (Mathew) Mishkatu-l-Ma^abil?, Vol. II. 
p. 694. 

See also Ungues’ Diet, of Islam. (^idratu-i-Mtiptaha). 

8 C4^flg lK*. MS. (A) (B) Qur’an Sur. II3u 98. 

* HS. (A) This alludes to the Muslims. 

® MS. (A) iLk^y 

• MS, (A) 

7 MS. (A) and Text MS, (B) j^t**** These? are Kafirs, infidels* 
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On the surface of the board of his sincerity who can raise his 
head in deceit 1 since not 4 even the' heaven survive^ the 
throw of^his two dice . 3 

Seven pillars are established by his four friends, for the 
seven heavens which are firmly fastened to the pole. 

Of these four stars 3 there are two conjunctions both of which 
are fortunate. The Moon and Jupiter 4 are in conjunction, 
each, one with its own partner. 

In the two ears of the four elements how happy is my earring. 
From the two earrings 5 sprang eight Paradises with the 
two lights which give sight to the 0 } es. 

‘Amid has* devoted -his powers in all directions to sing his 
praises, if perchance the good and bad of his words may 
gain some currency. 

How can I boast of my descent, here, when I from my heart 
supplicate the intercessor of the day of judgment whose 
religion God approves. 

From the embroidery of my eulogy, what legality 6 is evident, 
in my magic ? It is like wine whose pure brilliancy is 
enhanced by the crystal cup . 7 * 

From the sugarcandy of his sayings the lips of the parrots 

l Uc MS. (A) (B). 

* MS. (A) (B) £ Ka'bataiii. The teifiples of Mekka 

and Jerusalem. 

8 The first four Khalits the “rightly-directed.** MS. (A) reads J*>'. 

* Both the Moon and Jupiter are fortunate. See Ibn Khaldun Proleg : 
(De Slane) II. 217 and seqq. 

5 Abj? jZ > ; Hassan and Husain, Their eight children, jjp 

*Ali and Fatima. 

8 See Ibn Khalliqan (Slane) III. 34-4 n . (8). Magic was held to be Un- 
lawful except the magical effect of eloquence such as in poetry which re- 
called As-sahm-Uhalal . Hafiz says, 

b e*»t ci5U 

Is this poem a miracle, or is it lawful magic ? 

HaS a heavenly messenger brought this message or was it Gabriel himself ? 

See Hughes* Diet, of Islam article Magic, also Laue voce . 

1 This couplet is omitted ifi MS. (B). 

MS. (A) reads cr'i** **Ljj*. ** 
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are imbued with sugar as though from the tray of elo- 
105 . quence they have eatei* the crumbs of his wisdom. 

What person am I, what parrot am T, 1 that sirrg these verses ? 
When I sing his praise it is like the buzzing of a fly. May the 
breath of the parrots of my soul not fail for a single moment from 
the singing his praise and proclaiming his triumph. 

Another Qasida. 1 * * 

Oh thou from awe of whose order the heaven is bowed in 
submission, the proclamation of thy might is this, Thou 
standest alone thou hast no companion. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, thy dominion is the 
dominion of uprightness. 

Thy empire is no changeable empire. Thy rule is not a 
divided rule. 

The rays of the brightness of thy holiness are the portrayers 
of the sun and moon. The recluse of thy kingdom is in 
the highest altitude of Simak reaching even to Samak.& 

At one time thou givest to the partridge of the day wings 
and feathers of fiery hue, at another in the liquid cage of 
the heavens thou makest the moon-tailed pigeon of the 
night s as an angel. 4 

Thou hast broken the cup of the moon at the head and foot 
of each month. 5 Thou hast bound thine all-encompassing 
contemplation around the star Parak. 6 

1 MS. (A) has the words ^ * Aizan lahu Also by him. 

* The fourteenth house of the houses of the Moon. There are two Simaks 
one As- Simaku-r- Bamih , the lance-bearing Simak (Arctnrns) ; and the other 
As-Simaku-l-A'zal, the unarmed Simak (Spica Yirginis.) Both of these are in 
the feet of the constellation Leo. The word Simak is said by the Arab com- 
mentator on Ulug Beg to denote great altitude, in derivation from the root 
Samaka to rise, to ~be exalted. See Xbn ghalliqan (de Slane) Vol. X. note 11. ' 

Samak, the fish, which is below the Earth bearing on its back a cow 
which bears the earth on its horn. (Qbiy£$u~ULuglidt). 

8' |*£ A* BurMn-i-Qati A bird having claws, with a black and white tail 
from which they make feathers for arrows : Also a pigeon all black with a 
white tail# 

* MS. (A) reads which seems to have no meaning. The text reads 

with a variant u£bo .which we find in MS, (B). 

6 Both in the new moon, and in the last quarter, the moon has a defective 
form ; crescent or decrescent. 

* Parak, The star Canopus, Biirhdn-i-Qrifi*. 
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Thy power is the gardener, the four quarters of the earth 
are his tilth. Thoa hast east around that as the shelter of 
an eyelid, the bounty of the seven oceans. 1 

From the midst of the oven of the east, thy order bringeth 
forth the loaf of gold of the west after the silvery loaf. 3 

In the garden full of thy skilled works, the hand of the tiring 
woman of the morning-breeze rubs on the rouge of adorn* 
ment like the beauties 3 do over the patches. 4 106. 

The rose with the mark of the mole on its cheek, displayed 
its buds. Like the cheek of the beauty the moon displays 
its face from the heavens. 6 

On the extremity of the plain of spring, issuing from the door 
of thy creation, the tulip sits with a shield, the willow 
stands with its arrow. 

The jasmine and the rose proclaim thy skill with lip and 
cheek. 

Thy care preserves the sugar of the confection with salt. 5 

Except thy .eternal' existence how can any caravan arrive at 
secondary existence. 7 

In the eye of truth there is huhl 8 (of ornament), in the eye 

I These are according to the Burhan-i-Qati*. 

jS ef Bahr-i-Jvrjun, ^ Bahr-i -Tabari#*. 

jX*. Bahr-uHflta*. fj) Darya-i-Tlum, 

Darya -i-Maghnb, Darya-i-ChH. 

Bahr-i-Khwdrazm . 

II MSS. (A) and (B) read 

3 J&o dij* MSS. (A) and (R), 

4 “ A patch for the face (Bnrhan-i- Q£f ? ‘ . 

B I read here LSJJj'i ** ** *44 £ J seems the 

best reading. Both MSS. (A) and (B) lend countenance to it. The reading 
in the text is impossible. 

3 That is to say the sweet lips of his beloved are so piquant that ft seems 
as though they were tinged with salt. Conserve, of roses is called L&l/j 
parwarish* 

n j loi. (qidam) Existence from all eternity. For (kudfy) gee note 

4 page 1. . 

.8 The tAsr kuhl was used as a collyrium. (MU KasJiidan) 

It to pat out the eyes. d** mil, called also iW* wulmul, it th* bodkin 

or style used for applying the kuhi, 

so 
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of infidelity and doubt there is the probe (of destruction). 
Whoever has the inscription on ring 1 * * in accordance with 
thy way 1 verily is saved, but whoever has on his forehead 
the brand of opposition to thee verily he is lost. 

In the glory of thy approbation why should any one take to 
craft ? Why should the saw of Nuh ibn*Lamak * cut down 
every tree ? 

The paiTot of my life at the remembrance of thee has re- 
mained safe from the snare of grief, s just as in the ocean 
of Jupiter the Fish is safe from the net . 4 * 

Like an Ethiopian and a Greek, the day has taken away from 
thy threshold a gold embroidered mantle, the night has 
despoiled thee of a dress distinguished by a plumed 6 
cap. 

One draught of thy kindness is equal to the display of several 
rows (of cups). 

A morsel of thy favour is for the accountants 6 several laks. 

107 . As long as thou drawest him as by’the end of the cord, no 
one turns away his face from the door. It were better that 
the neck of the heaven should be in the noose of the Milky, 
wny. 

Thy wrath drives out the pride of tyrants 7 from their heads, 
by means of the point of the sting of a mosquito 8 not by 
the advanced guard of ah army. 

1 MS. (A) reads but this is an error, 

* The. text and both MSS read ^ p*. See Genesis 
v. 28-30. Noah the son of Lamech j also Gen. vi. 14. 

* p* fid 3 MSS. (A) and (R). The text reads wrongly £ 

* When Jupiter enters t he constellation of Pisfees he is in the ascendant. 

* MS. f A) 'AU*' tM* [ms. (B) els' Text ISIS i_£Ii] 

tjif l%£ iulak-i-pardar. (Bvrhdn-i-Qdti‘). 

* MSS. (A) (B) **■>*. J*t. 

7 MS. (A) V4* [MS. (B) I* 1 ** Text t j uU.] 

* MS. (A) 

In the Ndsik!$u-t-tawdrikJ± of Lisanu-l-Mulk we find the following account 
of this incident 

u ^be cause of the death of Nimrod was this, that after despairing of his 
ability to bnrn Abraham, in consequence of his protection by the Almighty, 
the idea of entering into confliofc with* the Most High entered his head, and 
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If the drops of the bounty of thy nearness distil upon the 
palate of my heart say to the clouds of supplication “ Do 
not raiu” and say to the tear of hope “ Do not fall.” 

I am fulfilled with thy bounty like a pearl in the cloudy 
weather . 1 

. Not like the wine flask which comes forth from the assembly 
after yielding the benefit of its fulness . 2 

I have attained the dignity of eloquence from thy consent. 
By th y help it is that this joyful sound 2 has been placed in 
my hand by destiny. 

How long shall I uttei* cries of grief round the carpets of 
Emperors, because at thy door there is a sustenance- 
gaining world free from vexation . 4 

Wine which gives you a headache is better 'cast on the ground. 

A carpet if it be of silk 6 is more fit to be burnt than thorns. 

he ordered Abraham to be brought before him ; then turning towards him he 
said, Oh Abraham, bid jour G-oi to come with his army, and array himself 
against me in Battle so thafc the one who conquers may have the upper 
hand. Tomorrow, that is Wednesday, we will arrange the battle field before 
this city, and test man with man. 

Then having reviewed his army he came out from the city with a countless 
array, and drew up in line on the battle field. 

The prophet Abraham came out alone and unaccompanied, in face of that 
vast host, and stood there. Suddenly, by the command of the Almighty, the 
face of heaven became darkened by a cloud of mosquitos, which are the 
most contemptible of all creatures, and they at once began to sting the army 
of Nimrud, and put them to flight, and most of those worthless ones died. 
Nimrud, on seeing this, in fear and shame tnrned his back upon the whirlpool 
of death, and fled into his fort Suddenly a single mosqnito entering after him 
stnng his lip, and reached his brain. For forty years the mosquito fed upon 
his brain, after which Nimrud died in abject misery. 1 ” 

As the mosquito is known to be the intermediary host of certain parasites 
and may be the means of conveying infective disease, there may be a subs- 
tratum of truth in this fable. * 

l IIS. (A). The text reads wrongly jd 

* That is to say mv fulness is one which Is permanent, like that of the 
pearl which remains hidden in the shell,* not transitory like that of th* wine 
flask which leads to emptiness. 

$ kknmaJc literally means the sound of clapping the hands from joy. 

+ MS; (A) 

b By the laws of Islam, doth made entirely of eilfc is not permissible for 
use either as clothing at times of prayer, or as a prayer carpet Cloth 
woven of silk and cotton mixed is permissible and is flailed yyA- ' mffjir**, 
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Oil Lord, with that rose of benevolence from the exhalations . 
of whose excellence the olfactory sense of the angels 
is refreshed while the musk of Chin remains dry as a 
husk, 

Let me refresh the olfactories of my soul every moment, 
until I am on the brink of the grave ; that my dust xaay 
be like a rose garden far removed from the pricking of 
thistles. 

The possession of sincerity, and true equity, cue root, of 
modesty, and the secret 1 of truth, the house of religion 
is founded on all of these both by bond and deed. 

On the heaven of his prophecy, for the travellers along the 
high road of the sacred law, each of these four pillars 8 is a 
sign of the injunction Go on thy way and be pure . 3 

108 . May every breath of my life be praise and glory, until the 
breath of the morning, that each breath may then be a 
worthy present for the soul. 

Think that the pupils of my two eyes are fouv in affection, 
(z.e., four Khalifs). 

Otherwise thou wilt fail to gain Paradise, and art ready for 
the door of hell. 

What good will apostasy do you when ‘Ali is independent 
of you ? How can gold -shew its perfect purity if the 
touchstone does not shew the shine of it ? 

What blame is it to the body of the lute if during the tune * 
either its silken string breaks, or its bridge slips down. 

Go, and open the letter of the Prophet in ail sincerity, that 
it may efface from your mind the suspicion as regards 
“ Faddak .’* 5 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 

tPhe term rdjiz, l is applied by Sunn! Muslims to any of the ShPah 

Sects. See Hughes. Diet, of Islam. ' Art. Bafitzl. 

* The four khalifs. 

* Bddh. ^as-l t&o. My companions dr* 

like the stars, which over of them you follow you will be led by it. 

4 jA MsS. (A). 

6 Fvddak was an estate* near' Medina which Muhammad left to his daughter 

Jfctfttta. 

After the prophet's death Abil Baki berk it and Fatjma demanded it of 
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And he who like the ill-omened owl * boasts of beiug a KfcSriji * 

him, he replied : " Thy father said that we who are prophets do not leave 
hereditary legacies, all that I leave is for Moslims. 

&3X& La La>^/| 

The Shiahs say that Abu Bakr seized Faddak by force. The poet denies 
this assertion in the above verse. 

1 The ill-omen attending the owl is common to' all countries, 

probably from the habit it has of frequenting ruined buildings. The Arabic 
proverb* indicates the estimation in which the owl was held. 

Igfy U jxL. &o^aJ| up j) 

8i in ulula bonum fuisset, earn Venator non reliquisset.- Freytag Meid. 
Prov. U. p. 672. 

The story told by Mas'udI about Bahrain points in the same direction. See 
Ibn Khaldun fde Slane). Frolegotnenes, I. 107. 

In the Ha int url-- Hdiwdn there is a story told of Al Ma’mun who in the course 
of his peregrinations one day saw a young man writing something on the wall 
with a piece of charcoal. He ordered his servants to see What » the man was 
writing and it was as follows i 

^ ufba j *j&J\ {*A *>J j*A3 b 

Oh palace ill-luck and curse are assembled in thee ; 

When will the owl make her nest in thy pillars ? 

Happy the day when the owl builds her nest in thee ! ’ 

I shall be the first to announce thy downfall. 

He explained this before Al Ma’mun by saying that he was in great distress 
and hoped to benefit by the ruin of the palace. 

a The name Kharijx was given to any one who denied any one of .the true 
Imams (see Cure ton’s SbahrastanI Milal iva Xiltal, page 80.) 

See the article Khawarij in Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 

The Khariil heresy was that any man of no matter what nation or tribe 
may be appointed Khalifah provided that he was a good man and was elected 
by the whole body of Moslims. . 

Bee for a fuller account of this sect. Sale’s Qur’an. Preliminary Discourse, 
p, 123 (JSd. of 1857) (Badger, Imdms and Seiyyide of Oman, Appendix, pp. 374, 
and seq*) (Osborn, Mdm under the Arabs, p. 116)# The last mentioned 
gives a fall account of the origin of this heretical sect when *Ali and Mu‘awia 
met at Siffin from which' the following is an extract “ The valour of ‘All was 
brilliantly seconded by that of his favourite lieutenant Malika-1- Asbtar, 
the ‘Marshal *fey of the Arabian Army. A tremendous charge by Malik at 
last forced* a ' wing of the Syrian troojw to give -ground. Gradually the 
whole line was forced back, the retreat became a rout*” 

However at this critical moment Amron ibn al-'As knowing the fanatical 
character of ’AH ’» troops, ordered a number of Syrian soldiers to advance 
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compared to the confidant: of the cave* is like the night-flying 
bat * in comparison with the standard of the day (the Sun). 

Put aside your desire of rebellion, say not a word save in 
respect, how can a dog contend with a tawny lion. 3 

What power have you to decide between the companions of 
the Prophet, you who from foolishness like a blind man, 
seek the softness of ermine from the stoat. 4 

It were better that the skirt of the time was freed by skilful 
management, from the impui-ity of those abomination* 
working sects before that this sound reaches their ears 
What brought you into hell ? 6 

Oh Lord ! although for a long time my heart has been afflict- 
ed by tbe darlings of Chigil, and held fast by the rosy- 
cheeks of Yamak 6 

towards their line bearing copies of the Qur’an fixed to the heads of their 
lances. Let the blood of the Faithful cease to flow ” they cried “ let 
the Book of God decide between us.” 

‘All’s soldiers thereupon turned upon him headed by certain men whom 
A sh-Shahra stanl names, and insisted upon 'All recalling Malik Al-Ashtar 
from fighting against the Moslims “ or ” said they u we will assuredly deal 
With yon as we dealt with ‘Usman ” and insisted upon the matter in dispute 
between ‘All and Mu'awia being settled by arbitration. 

I Abu Baler . — The sole companion of Muhammad when he fled from Mecca 
to Medinah, cf. Qur’an ix. 40. 

✓ /« , O.2* 0 ' * • * " "‘l * ** * < oyv * $ 

^ at dJJf Vr 

v } + .« / f 5> 

tjnless ye help him, and God did help him when these who disbelieved drove 
him forth the second of two, when they twain were in the eave (of Jabal §aur). 

* 4^4 V- MSS. (A) and (B) have ^jr> Vr 1 ** which seems to have no 
meaning. 

S Kizil Arslan is the Turkish for " red lion.” He was son of Ildighiz thb 
first of the Atabaks of Azar baijan whose dynasty commenced in 555. H, and 
ended in 622. H. Muhammad the elder son of Ildighiz succeeded his father 
and was in turn succeeded by Kizil Arslfin who was assassinated in 587. H. 
(D’Herbelot) (Beale). 

4 jU. fanaJc. The animal commonly known by the name daUa, 
weasel or stoat. 

3 Qur’an IxxiVi 43, 

In gardens shall they ask each other about the sinners — what drove yon 
into hell-fire ? 

4 Chigil* The Rurhan-i-QatV says : A city in Turkestan where inhabitant* 
are exceedingly beautiful and are unequalled In archery* 
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Yet in the beginning of the nun and ddl of my age (54) 109 . 
aftei* the year khft and nun and lid (655 H.), 1 thanks 
be to God that the bird of my ambition lias burst the 
bonds of this net and gone free, 

I have washed my hands of the one, and have freed my foot 
from the other, springing out of both snares like the- clay 
pellets from a pea- shooter. 2 

At thy footstool henceforth my constant cry is u I repent,” 
my supplication is to thee, my secret thoughts and open 
dealings are with thee. 

Thou shewest me mercy at that time when by the intoxica- 
tion of the wineskin of death both my chin and jaws are 
cold and shrunken. 3 

When my breath is bound upon the balista of my body like ■ 

Yuqiitsays: A city lying beyond the river Sihun in Tnrkesfcan near 
T limit*. Thence sprang Abd Muhammad ‘Abdnr Rahman ibn Yahin ibn 
Yiinas Aljigill the Khatib of Samarqand in the days of Qadar Khan he died 
in Sha‘ban 516. H. 

Tamak. Name of a city and couutry celebrated for the beauty of its 
people. Burhdn-i-Qdti*. 

Yaqufc does not mention this. 

1 The above shews that ‘Amid Lumaki was horn in the year 601 H. The 

mode of reckoning is that always adopted. There does not appear to be any 
intended double entendre here; though the word which stands for 54 
means good guidance, no meaning can be attached to the which stands 

for 655. See page 99 note 4, 

% tufak is a long tube for throwing clay balls through by the force 

of the breath cf. Steingass’ Diet , 

It is also called «-£*•} Tufak. 

ef. English pop-gun, traced by Skeat ( Etym . Diet) to the base Pn expres- 
sive of the act of blowing. Skt bukk. 

puf kardan to blow out— to puff. 

u*ji * U 

A lamp which God has lighted. 

He who attempts to blow it out burns his beard. 

2 j must be added in the text after the word MS. (A). This 

appears to mean that when he is at the point of death he finds mercy. The 
intoxication is the unconsciousness resulting from approaching death, and 
the retraction of the chin and lower jaw in the death struggle is believed to 
be the effects of the wineskin. 
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a missile, then the stone of the balisfft ] of death strikes my 
body breaking it as though it were an earthen jar . 2 

Grant me a place at the banquet of thy pardoning mercy, 

At that time when the Angel of Death says to me <k Take 
and eat,” 8 

Shewing his helplessness Amid thy slave offers these verses 
in praise of thy excellence to the best of his power. 

Accept these few brief words from this vile cur , 4 

For this mangy cur is a partner of your journey. 

Thy praise is written on my heart, afterwards comes the. praise 
of the Prophet. May every word besides these be erased 
from my heart. 

An Eulogistic QasIda. 

Oh thou upon whose jasmine-like face are the countless toils 
of the violet-hued locks. 

By whose ruby lips the brilliant pearls are imprisoned. 

Thy locks are an armourer who every moment brings forth 

Fragrant chains to fetter thy lily-like face. 

HO. Thy lily face is better confined by the links of thy spikenard, 
hued locks. 

Bid the morning breeze as it breathes ikvd to remove the 
chains (of thy hair) from thy rosy (cheeks). 

Thy month is like a delicate bud which bursts into smiles; 
Loosen the folds of that bud even if with the point of a 
thorn. 

Thy rose-petalled cheeks are adorned by the bonds of thy 
dark and fragrant locks* 

1 This appears to be the author's meaning. The convulsive breathing is 
compared to the jerking nation of the balista. 

2 If we road for 'Sjf the meaning will be “ strikes it with the elephant 

goad” There is some uncertainty about the meaning of the word 

One meaning is according to the Burhmi-i-Qati i “ an earthenware vessel which 
is used for holding dates.” 

99 

should he the reading. MB. (A) MS, (B) read t 

99 

O* 3 (#ufw< 3 f) is a Turkish word signifying any thing eaten as a relish. 

*4$ (gawk) is the Persian equivalent of (quiuq), 

4 This translation is admittedly inelegant, bat it is inevitable. 
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Save on thy rose who has ever seen so becoming a 
bond ? 

Perchance thou didst say, thy face is like the rose and tulip 
to look upon, the fragrant down on thy cheek is like the 
edging of a bed of tulips. 

Thy cheek was not fit for this, why does it bear its chain, 
like me who bear my chain in the time of the reign of this 
monarch. 

The woi’id conquering king Naglru-i-Haqq (ally of the truth), 
he who places upon the hands and feet of meanness a 
thousand fetters by his generosity. 

Wala Muhammad Balban, who entangles rebels in the time 
of war, in the noose of his wrath. 1 * 

Oh king of the age, by whose auspicious fortune the treasurer 
of Fate has undone the fastenings of the shell of the mine 
of prosperity. 

Beneath the saddle of the confusion of thy enemy on the day 
of fighting, each girth of thy saddle becomes sixty-four 3 * * * * 
thongs to bind him. 

He is like the opium, provoking quarrels and suspi- 
cion, 

If his opium remains enclosed within the poppy 

head. 8 11 

When the aromatic odour of tby good qualities removed the 
bond from the wrinkled mouth of the musk bag of Tatar, 
ambergris gained a fresh odour * from its fragrant breeze, 
and the rose bud too was loosed from its prison by iho 
newly arrived spring. 

I These couplets are transposed in MS. (A) as given above. 

% ax* j I do not understand this, nor can I got any adequate 

explanation of it. 

8 .MS. (A) . The Bahru-l-Jaivrrhir sums up the properties 

of opium thus d&i w* j (jk j e“4 *41* qaliluhu yttnfau wa yantlni tva 
kasjruhu yaqtidu, 

, In small doses it is beneficial acting as a soporific, in largo doses it kills. 

Ko mention is made of its quarrel -provoking properties, aud from the 
second-half of the couplet it would seem as though the quarrels are provoked 
by its cultivation rather than by the drug, 

* (HH MS. (A). The text rends (*£**>■ 

21 
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The Leaven every moment Casts the fetter of intoxication o ti 
those who are drunk with the cup of thy favour, by the 
obstruction of their brain . 1 

thy kingdom is a rivulet flowing from the spring of satisfied 
desire ; safety, enjoyment and pleasure are the banks of 
this stream. 

In such a way open the road of equity for the ends of victory, 

That by thy justice no fetters may exist in the world save 
the locks of lovers* hair. 

You see one who has assisted injustice iu his soul in whose 
path 

Destiny places countless 9 obstacles. 

Like Naushlrwan when thou kuockest at the door of justice, 

Thou keepest not the chains firmly fastened on bad and 
good. 

In thy reign, it behoves that no one in his lifetime should 
see any fetter*, save ou the foot of the cypress and the 
finger-bearing leaf of the Chinar . 3 

The knot of the dragon’s tail and the dragon’s head 4 is a 
fetter on the sky, come and relieve the distressed heaven 
from its bondage. 

That the sun and moon may become relieved of the affliction 

* Both MSS- (A and S) have if I am not satisfied With this 

rendering but can suggest no better. . 

g MS. (A) reads *** 

# Plata mis orientalis. Hie oriental plane has a brokd palmate leaf. It is 
the Sycamore of the &nciehts according to Balfour. 

4 2*^ wet caput et oanda ( U*h ) P r0 quo eti&m dicitur 

(dual), qui Ost term, techn ; astron : Bh. “Caput et eauda draconis, 
i. nodils aS» ndens et descendens.” Viiller sub voce &&&• The hstildfrdtu* 
l-Fwniin, says that the 'Vqdatu-r-Bd's is also called * Uqdatu-sh-shimdliya and 
the * Uqdat u»Z'Zanab is cnJ led * Uqdatu4-J mubiya, and the two together are 
nailed Jatmzahr J&JJW" These terms are fully explained iu the Article 

p, 510, Yol* I* also Lanf' s, v, tzx£$ where the terms are 
ex planted as being the m ceding and descending nodes of the planet. 
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of eclipse 1 in the knot of the dragon’s tail, 8 like me who 
am in the bond of distress. 

Thou hast ordered that the learned should be imprisoned, 

Beware that thou lajest no bond upon the learned. 

Woe is me ! Honour them rather out of policy, and on the 112. 
newly wedded bride of eulogy bind the princely pearl 
taken from the casket of my heart. 

Has ever any monarch placed a bond on literary men out of 
love of empire and usurpation ? 

I, at all events, am a talking parrot, not a hunting falcon, 
the hawk’s jesses are not rightly placed on the legs of 
parrots. 

Why do you imprison me, as from my secret heart there is 
an evident fastening (of grief) fixed upon the door of my 
heart’s fortress. 

Loose my bonds, and by way of conquering the fortress, fix 

1 As regards the word kusvf it is generally held that this word is 

more specially applicable to an eclipse of the snn while Mtiisuf i s applied 

to denote an eclipse of the moon. The Gthiyam- l-Lughdt applies it to either : 
while the Ka shsh dji I$£ildhdt-i-Fun?7n lays down that should be used 

to denote a total eclipse, and a partial eclipse ; moreover 

indicating only a change of colour, while Oywx denotes a total loss of 
colour. Lane however says they both mean the same, or that “ in the common 

conventional language is the partial loss of the light of the sun, and 

is the total loss of the light thereof,” and it is said in a tradition. 
sJ j f \j 

As <-£ is a much earlier letter than £ it is probable that originally at al 

events stood for an eclipse either of the sun or moon, the meaning 

being subsequently modified for convenience. 

S Compare the Hindu mythological monster Rahu. 

The name Rahu by which the ascending node is designated is properly 
mythological • and belongs to the monster in the heavens which, by the 
ancient Hindus, ashy more than one other people, was believed to occasion the 
eclipses of the sun and moon by attempting to devour them. Burgess, Stir y a 
Bidahdnta, p* 50. 

Mythologically Rahu is a Daitya who is supposed to seize the sun and moon 
and swallow them thus obscuring their rays and causing eclipses. Rahu and 
Jtetu are in astronomy the ascending and descending nodes, Rahu is the 
muse of eclipses and is used to designate the eclipse itself. (Dowson Lid, &/ 

Hindu Mythology, p. 25&) 
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tlie bond of thy heart upon the mercy of tlie threshold of 
the Creator. 

My heart was wounded by the tyranny and oppression of the 
heaven, now the chain wounds my leg as well as my heai’t. 

No one has seen half a dang weight of gold in my possession, 

And, even if he has, I would not willingly undergo imprison- 
ment for the sake of it. 1 * 

Gold has no value in my sight, how can I pledge it like a 
usurer so as to get twelve for every ten. 

I have eloquence like pure gold, another man has gold itself, 

Open your hand in bounty to me, and keep him imprisoned. 

Do not keep me so long in suspense waiting for my release, 

My imprisonment has turned my blood to water in this weary 
waiting. 

At least kill this hapless innocent with the swbrd of thy 
wrath, 

113 . But do not imprison me, for imprisonment kills me *. with its 
perpetual agony. 

My name has become famous for eloquence from east to west, 

Is it fitting to put fetters on the feet of such -a famous poet ? 

Wisdom said to me long ago by way of advice, 

Chain thyself at the threshold of the victorious king. 

I was indulging in these hopes, when the king himself shewed 
kindness and imprisoned this miserable one as though he 
were a murderer. 

You may he quite sure that imprisonment is not inquired 
in that place in which the seal of the treasury was opened 
by his generosity. 

First thou didst fasten, then thou didst loosen, 3 Oh ! noble 
bounty ! I cany the fetters from thy door into the presence 
of the Almighty as a memorial. 

It was the sword *of royalty [which loosened them] by the 

i MS. (A) 

jj AM 

AM AjO jj 

In MS. (B), tho first lino is like the text, the second like MS. f A). 

* MS. (A) 

ft MS. (A) Ut&f jh 
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mercy of the Most Bountiful,* had that not been so the 
imprisonment would have utterly ruined me. 

Since 1 * * * * * * you ‘Amid girt the loins of loyalty in the service of 
the throne, therefore by his care the days of your imprison- 
ment were brought to a happy termination. 

As long as the young and sprightly maidens to the distraction 
of their lovers, have purposely bound their cheeks with the 
chain of youthful bloom. 

So long may the door of good fortune be closed in every 
direction to your enemies, 

And by the sword may the bars of both fortresses be opened. 

Qasida. 

My eye is the boundless ocean, the thought of my heart is a 
bark, 

In sorrow my bark sets forth on the floods as they flow from 
my eyes. 

Night and day I float in the flood of tears, how can my bark 1W 
live in the midst of the raging billows of blood ? 

How can I expect to win my desire from the vile wdrld ? 

How can I launch my hark on the surface of a gutter P 

Although my bark in this ocean, npw sails on and now lies at 
rest, sailing with the seven sails, 8 and resting on the four 
anchors. 8 

l MS. (A) - 

The text as it stands must be translated, If thou hadst girt would 

have been brought &o. 

It is evident from this Qa?ida that ‘Amid LomakT was imprisoned, but I 
can find no reference to it in the account of him given in the Majma c u-l- 
Fu$ahd. 

8 The seven sails here appear to mean the seven members of the body, 
known as the j+^1 haft anddm (1) the head, (2) the chest,. (3) the back, 

(5) and (6) the two hands, (7) the feet or (1) the brain, (2) the heart, (3) the 
liver, (4) the spleen, (5) lungs, (6) gallbladder, (7) stomach. . 

This name was also given to a vein by section of which it was supposed 
that blood was withdrawn from the seven members first mentioned. 

8 The four anchors are the four “ humours,”, according to the old humoral 

pathology. ad-dam. The blood. al-ialt/ham. The phlegm. 

af-tafr#. The bile. as-sauda'. The black bile. 

The four anchors may however be taken to be the four elements, earth, 
air, fire, and water. 
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Of wliat use to me are those sails and those anchors, 

If my bai'k is suddenly overwhelmed by the billows of 
death P 

In this age I sought fidelity from the tyrannical. 

Who has ever seen a boat on the Jihuu in the month of 
Mehrgan 1 

In front of the claws of this crab 2 and the revolution of the 
nine heavens, loosen 3 thy four anchors and then launch 
thy bark. 

The sea-monster of avarice of my soul tnrns back, otherwise 4 
one might drag the boat to the shore by some contrivance. 

With the exception of the philosophers how can anyone 

1. ** In former times (says Albiruni) tins day (Mihrajan) used to coincide 
with the beginning of winter ” at which time the JIhuxi. would be frozen and 
unfit for navigation owing to the intense cold. Yaqiit states that in the winter 
the Jihfrn freezes so hard that the ice is five Rpans (about 40 inches) thick; 
that the people dig wells through the ice with pick-axes to get water, and 
that caravans. and carts cross the ice, which become like a high road covered 
with dust. 'This continues two months. Concerning the word Mihrgan, the * 
Burhdn-i-Qdti e says, “ Mihrgan is the seventh month of the Shams! year, which 
corresponds with the position of the snn in Libra, which is the beginning cl 
autumn. The feast of Mihrgan is the next greatest feast among the Persians 
to that of Nauroz, and, like this latter feast, is divided into two, Mihrgdn-u 
Miasm and Mihrgan- i-'dmma , ; the feast of Mihrgan lasts for six days beginning 
from the sixteenth of the month. It is said that God Almighty laid out the 
world on the 21st and endowed bodies with souls on that day. They say also 
that Farid fm ascended the throne on that day. The meaning of Mihrgan is the 
binding of affection vwsr*) and it was so called because for the 

above reasons the people were treated kindly by their rulers on that day. 

Others again say that there was a king of the Persians named Mihr who 
was a great tyrant and was consigned to bell in the middle of this month, so 
that they called it Mihrgan in the meaning of death of a tyrannical king , 

( Burhdn-i- Qdty), 

According to others Mihr is the name of the sun, who is said to have for 
the first time appeared to the world on this day. This is indicated by the 
custom of the Kisras of crowning themselves on this day with a crown on 
which was worked an image of the sun and of the wheel on which he 
rotates. — { Albiruni). 

See also Albiruni (Chron, of Ancient Nations), p. 208 and seqq. 

* At the commencement of spring when the Sun enters Cancer ; i.e. t 
March 21st. 

8 J 

* MSS. (A) and (B) have, ***j. 
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guide the ship out. of the whirlpool of *this world to i<s final 
haven of refuge . 1 

Do not set thy heart upon the ehoiiy Mike world, because a 
ship built of ^bouy Is overwhelmed in the sea of this 
worthless world. 

Do not seek for safety when loaded with boasilulness 

For an overloaded ship is speedily wrecked. 

Seek security from sorrow at that time when you have been 
wise enough to make, as I have, a ship from the planks of 
the praise of thy lord. 

The centre of kingship of land and sea Taju-l-Haqq, who US 
made a ship of safety for traversing the ocean (Quiz u in) 
of sorrow, 

Siujar 3 who is like! the sky in dignity, in fear of whom 
sedition navigated its ship in the direction of the crossing 
of the ocean of * Qairawan . 4 


1 cLaU. 

* He compares the world to ebony because of its blackness indicating 
misfortune. Ebony is said in the Burhun*i- Qrlti i to oc “a black 

wood which when placed upon the fire emits a pleasant smell like the 
( { ud) or aloes, when rubbed down with Water and Used as a eollyriuxn it 
relieves night blindness, given internally it dispels calculus of the bladder.” 

The Bakru-l’J <i wrfh it says that ebony u is a black wood which sinks when 
thrown into water,” hence the poet assumes a ship built of ebony would sink* 

2 Abul Haris Siujar Ibn Malakshah ibn Alp Arslan was Sulriin of Khurasan, 
Ghazna and M aWarau- n - Nah r. He was the sixth of the Seljuq Sultans, 

He was excessively liberal, and was supposed to be ‘wealthier than any of 
the Persian kings. He was defeated and taken 'prisoner by % he Ghussz tribe 
in 548 A, H. (1153 A.D.) but eventually escaped and was at the time of his 
death in 555 A.H, on the point of recovering his throne. He was born 
according to Ibn Khalliqan in A. H. 479, in the environs of Sinjfir whence he 
received his name. One authority places his death in the year 552. He died 
at Merv. See Ibn Khalliqau (de Slane.) I. 600. 

See al$o D’ Herbelot art Sangiar. Vol. Ill, p. 202, 2t $eqq. 

4 Qairawan, Long. 10° E. Lat, 36 N, is situated in the North of Africa, in 
the province of Tunis. It is the ancient Cyrene, the modern Kairwitn. At 
the commencement of the Musulman occupation it was the capital of 
Africa. See Abul Feda (Eenaud) XL i 198. The ocean of Qairawan is the 
Mediterranean. 

In Abul Feda ( Annales), we find* that Qairawan was founded in the year 50 
(665-666 A.D*j and was completed five years later. 
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From the breezoof his smile in the ocean, the ship produces 
from every dry stick the branch of saffron. 1 

When his auspicious prow turns towards the ocean the ship 
looks like a pearl emerging from the sea. 

The heaven offers itself as his ladder when, arriving near the 
shore, the ship stands in need of a ladder. 

At that time when his ship floats over the crimson tide of the 
blood of his brave enemies, 

If we look, it appears, as though his ship crosses over the dry 
(sparkling) water of the points of daggers and spears. 

Thy enemy saw his life like a snare (from which he must 
escape) and the ship of his desire shattered to ‘pieces by 
thy bond-loosening arrow. 8 

By the good fortune of thy arrival^ the ship sails along on 
its breast, on the tops of the waves to the very highest 
heavens. 8 

Thy dagger lays open the breast of thy envious enemies just 
as, by means of its keel, the ship opens the lips of the 
i waves and the mouth of the ocean, 

At that time when, in pursuit of the punishment of thine 
enemies, the morning breezes hasten their march and thy 
ship goes with slackened rein. 

310. From this lake JChusru demanded a ship (ode), 

Saying such and such a ship is fit for this wide ocean. 

I obediently set it sailing over the face of that ocean, 

Although that ship was not fitted for such a sea. 

When the sea of my mind burst into w&ves in thy praise, l 
made the word (kishti) the radif by way of trial. 

If the ship had not been like a fish, tongueless in its essence 

It would not have addressed me except as “ Ocean of benevo- 
lence and mine of eloquence ” 

Among the profoundly learned is there anyone better than 


l See page 41, note 2, 

% MS. (A). 

MS. (B) has the same with the exception of for in line & 
8 MS, (A) and MS. (B) both hare wrong readings of these lines* 
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‘Amid wlio lias launched liis ship from- the Nile of excellence 
into this Clysma 1 of eloquence. 

Always, as long as in the shape of the crescent moon, with 
each new month, the ship appears on the bosom of the 
ocean of the sky, 

May thy boat of wine, bright as the sun, and liquid as fire, 
float upon the water of delight for ever and ever. 

Qasida. 

Happy art thou ! at the sight of whose maddening glances 
the stag is intoxicated. 

The snood of whose musk-fragrant ringlets puts the stag to 
shame. 

The eye of the narcissus is embarrassed by thy glances. 

The stag is harassed by envy of those mnskladen locks. 

'Though the stag roamed round the garden a hundred times 
he saw no bed of violets to equal the bloom on thy cheeks. 

What magical power is there in that eye which, with one 
glance, 8 captivates hearts from within and hunts the stag 117. 
from without. 

From envy* of the musk-coloured spot 3 which stands like a 
drop of dew upon thy rose-like cheek, the stag without 
respite nurses a lacerated heart in his breast. 


1 The Bahr-i- Qulsum. Clysma. The Gulf of Heroopolis, or 

Western Gulf of the Red Sea, through which the Israelites passed on dry 
land. It is the modem Gulf of Suez, and it is probable that Suez occupies 
the site of the ancient town of Clysma. Epiphanius mentions rb Karpov 
tow K\i<r ixaros os one of the three ports of the Red Sea, the others 
being Elath and Berenice. 

There was in ancient times a fork or arm of the sea of which the Bitter 
Bakes ” are remains. The canal of Trajan beginning at Babylon entered the 
Red Sea at Clysmon. 

a MS. (A) (B) 

s k&~t J> Uo } k 

k aU a# 

Thou my life art when thou sxnilest 
But my death when thou art angered. 

Ah l thy cheek like summer roses 
With the grains of musk be sprinkled i 
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Feeds must that with those two love fascinated eyes, 

The stag should endeavour to protect himself from the snares 
of thy locks. 

When the'story of thy fragrant tresses reached him. 

The stag curtailed his narration of the bag of musk. 

The stag suffered from the effects of the intoxication of thine 
eyes, 

And he got rid of his headache by drinking of the cup of the 
assembly of the world-subduer. 

The auspicious lion, protector of the crown of true religion, 
* Sinjar, 

In whose estimation the fierce lion of the sky is but a stag. 

The stag thought right to carry a fragrant ball of camphor 1 
taken from the dust of his threshold, to Khita as a memorial; 

Perhaps it was from the dust of his dignity which became * the 
ornament of the sun, that the stag obtained superiority 
over the wild beasts by reason of his musk-bag. 

Happy art thou star-arrowed one, whom the demon-hearted 
fear and shun as 8 the stag avoids the lion. 

An enemy who falls into thy* clutches does not escape ; 

Who has ever known the stag to escape from the claws of the 
lion F 

At that time the stag prided himself upon being fleeter than 
thy charger, now in sooth the stag is ashamed of his slow- 
footedness.* 

At the time of attack, how can the stag in spite of all his 
efforts, reach the dust which is thrown up by thy char- 
ger’s hoofs P 

Think it not strange if from the abundance of his bounty, the 
lynx goes slowly on foot, and the stag swiftly like a horse 
man. 


‘Twixfc thine eyelids reigns a Su^an, 

Helpless, lo ! I bow before him. 

This comparison of the mole on a cheek to grains of musk is one of the 
commonest smiles among Persian poets. 

1 The aim is called shamdnm^^ur. 

i (A). 

* MS, A. j*. 
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Compared with' the fragrance of thy goodness how can the 
stag boast 1 of the dried blood of his navel in Tatar. 

By the aid of th'y words which are like an antidote, I have 
no fear, even though the stag shall become like to one 
that feed's on snakes.* 

His food is the snake, but afterwards like the elk, besides the 
antidote, the stag offers in every direction the bag of musk. 

In the land in which thou art, by reason of thy great justice 
the lynx sits sorrowful, and’ the stag stands to comfort him. 

The day that thou pursuest him he shews only his right 
shoulder when the stag rushes from the right to the left of 
thy army. 

In reliance upon thee if a stag were to cherish a young lion in 
its bosom it would be no wonder. 

What power have two hundred enemies against thy prowess ? 

"What does the hunting leopard think of a head of a thousand 
stags ?' 

Thy enemy will be abfeto engage in conflict with thee. 

At that time when the stag's horns are capable of fighting the 
lion. 

l MS. (A) jfi. 

* The elk is said to feed on snakes and the water which collects at the 
comers of -the eye (inner canthus) is reputed an antidote f<?r all poisons. 

( Burkon-i-Qai (?*}. 

The following is abridged from the Haia tu-l- Ha iu'4n,. “ The stag is fond of 
snakes which it eats wherever it can find them, commencing from tho tail of 
the snake. Sometimes the stag gets bitten by the snake in which case its 
tears flow down, and fill two hollows beneath its eyes large enough to con- 
tain the finger, here they congeal and become solid like wax. This wax is 
used as an antidote against the poison of snakes and scorpions, and when 
given by the mouth is useful as a remedy for other poisons. The. stag also 
eats crabs, and hunts for fish by walking along the margin of the lake or 
river, when the fish come out of curiosity to see it, this fact is made use of 
by fishermen who are wont to dress in the skin of the stag. 

* The horns of the stag, which are shed yearly, are of great service to 
mankind, more especially as a remedy for impotence, and to facilitate parturi- 
tion. , If a portion is burned and administered mixed with honey it acts as 
a vermifuge, and when used as a dentifrice removes discoloration of the 
teeth. Used for fumigation it drives away reptiles and other venomous 
animals. If a . portion is hung round the neck, the wearer will not sleep so 
long as it remains there. A draught of the stag’s blood dissolves stone in the 
bladder.* 1 
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’ In the meadow of thy favour the stag has never seen his 
quarters and sides as thin as his legs. . 

Conqueror of the world, I have bound “ The stag ” 1 * * with 
thirty-three couplets in thy praise by way of experiment 
as though it were a camel. 

It is fitting that the word <fi musk deer ” should be repeated as 
radif a hundred times since thou hast sent me in thy 
kindness a stag twice. 

formerly the stag thought of nothing but the musk-bag, now 
Jie makes the glory of thy praise his constant occupation. 

‘Amid has opened the musk-bag of wisdom in singing thy 
praises, like the musk-bag upon which the stag pridesitself.* 

Always, as long as men search for musk on the surface of the. 
ground, and no musk deer lays aside its power of produc- 
ing musk, 

May the perfection of thy justice reach such* a height that 
the stag may extract musk from the hunting leopard, 

Mayest thou roam at laz*ge and. enjoy thyself in the meadow 
of fortune, just as the stag roams over the meadows in 
spring time. 

Fasting has made his form which was like the Narwan 5 
slender as a, reed, and has made his face which was red as 
the Arghawan 4 pale like the saffron. 

1 The Wor&y^f ahu stag, occurs in every couplet of this qa?ida. 

a tXw'o mishk is said to be the congealed blood of the navel of the stag of 
KLhita. (Burhdn-i'Qati* and MaJckzanu-l-Ad'mya)* The latter work says u It 
is very difficult to procure genuine musk, it is only brought as a great rarity 
as a present to kings and great rulers mixed with saffron and a little camphor 
as a remedy for headache j and is used alone or with other drugs such as the 
; testicles of the beaver (Casfcoreum) as a stimulant snuff in paralysis and 
ether cold diseases of the brain, for which it is also used by inunction 
Smelling it removes the evil effects of poisons, especially of bteh (aconite) 
and qurunw~$~mmb%l. (?) It is also very useful as a colly rium in many diseases 

the eye. 

It is a cardiac tonic removing palpitation, and faintness, relieves dysentery 
and globulent distension. A suppository of musk assists parturition.” 

See also Ibn Baitar (Sonfcheimer) Vol. II. pp. 61$ et seqq, for a f ull 
account of the statements of various authors regarding musk. 

* ' The Narwan is described in the Burhan-i-Qafi? as a very graceful 

tree with abundance of leaves ; called also Gulnar. 

4 The Arghawan according to the B%rhSn-i»Q^i* is a tree with 
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How can it be saffron for it has not made me smile. 1 
Fasting has made my cheek yellow like the Zarir 8 through 
weeping, and my tears red as the Arghawan. 

How can it be a tulip, for fasting makes his cheek like the 120* 
Khm. s 

How can it be * a cypress, when fasting makes it weak and 
tremulous P 4 * 

brilliant red flowers, a drink made of which removes the effects of intoxica- 
tion. The wood is burned and used as a pencil for the eyebrowB which it 
causes to grow and become black. Ibn-Bai£ar (*Sontheimer) says, (Yol. I. 

p. 28). 

** The tree is very abundant in Isfahan and bears brilliantly red flowers 
which are edible, having a sweet taste which is communicated to wine. 

The wood is soft and when burnt yields a black ash which is used as a 
cosmatie The decoction of the root bark when drunk is a certain emetio u 
Sontheimer does not give the botanical name. See note 4 page 109. 

1 See p. 41, n. 2. . 

Jijj Zarir . The Burhan-i-Qdti* says this is “ a herb with which they dye 

clothes, it is called also asparag ( ) According to some ^however it 

is the leaf # of Zard choba (turmeric) some other authors say it is a flower. It 
is also the name given to the bile, and also to jaundice. ( Burhdn-i-Qdti *) 

In Viillers we find (Asparag) herba flava tingendo inserviens, 

alias (Zarir) or (tears). 

According to Ibn Baitar, (Sontheimer) wars is Memecylon tinctorram — 

N. 0. Melastomaceae, regarding which Drury in his Useful plants of India t 
page 291, says, “ The leaves are used in dyeing affording a delicate yellow 

lake they are also good for dyeing clothes red... by itself it gives an 

evanescent yellow. 

* A flower of which there are many varieties 

Khirbi-Khita'i — is dark purple 

l ciSr-He* Khi n - i- Mir dhu — is violet. It is also called 

Baft rang. 

Khiri-i-Sahra'i — is red and white; called also 

Khirbi-Khi ram?. 

(Sjfj+A Khiri-i-Shb'dzi — is yellow; called also jty (Jf 

Quit hamesha hdhdr and in Arabic l Asfir ( B urban- % - Qdti‘) . 

See also Yixllers. 

According to Ibn Baifcar (Sontheimer) this plant is the wall-flower C heir an* 
thus Cheiri. N. 0. Crucifer^. 

4 MBS. A and B have city*. The text reads which is a better 
reading. 
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His form stately as the Ear wan is bowed like the feed, 

Has any one ever seen fasting proceed from the Ear wan and 
cypress of the garden ? 

Till his face* which was like a full-blown rose, drew back again 
into the bud there was no certainty that .the rose and the 
garden had commenced their fast. 

Till his full moon once more became a crescent moon 1 who had 
clearly seen fasting overtaking the sun and moon of the 
heavens. 

The shaft of grief is broken in my heart, for his stature nas 
been brought by fasting from the straight form of an arrow 
to the shape of a bent bow. 

It is two days since I have seen jar upon jar of sugar* in 
that very moment when fasting set its seal upon his lips. 

I am in astonishment at her sugar-distilling‘lip which is like 
the pistachio, for there is sugar in the jar on each side and 
fasting in the middle. 

Because of her love her mouth is less than an atom, nay 
even less than the minutest atom, can any one imagine that 
a minute particle such as this can endure fasting. 

Look ! how marvellous it m with what skill she imprisons 
fasting between those particles of ruby which scatter 
sweetness. 

With a glance she drinks my heart’s blood because she 
thinks that by taking a draught of blood she will openly 
break her fast. 

121. This heart of mine is faint with longing for her hps. 

In this desire that I may break my fast with the seeds of the 
pomegranate.* 

1 The text has MSS. A, B. hare which is right. 

# Nizami Gan j ami says. 

tangshukir, means the lip of a mistress, and also a sugar jar 
of special form having a very narrow month. 

J 

The heart of the jar of sugar from the tightness of her honied Hps, is 
more tightly bound than is the cincture of her waist. 

* Of* Hi#ml (Site ndasndma ). 
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Haply she has hung the amulet on her silvery mouse-like 
neck, so that wisdom like a fasting cat has been compelled 
to remain fasting. 1 

My tongue has become dry like that of one fasting in advising 
her. 

For thy form is like a fresh blown rose, fasting is the 
autumn wind (which withers it)'. 

Although thou openest thy lips like a bud which had been 
closed by fasting, just as I broke my fast at the table of 
the praise of my Lord ; 

The ocean of benevolence, champion of the truth, round the 
table of whose bounty men and genii broke their fast; 

Muhammad whose vanguard is like destiny, the joints of whose 
spear broke their fast with the blood of the , enemies 
(trickling down) from the point. 

He, whose right hand is like that of Isfandiyar, has also, from 
the liberality of his hand, caused the age * to break its fast 
on this side of the seven stages. 

Before the generosity of his heart, the ocean and the mine, 
have, in their utter poverty, considered fasting to.be their 
bounden duty; 

Hail O King ! in whose just reign the wolf, as though it were a 
shepherd, has kept its fast to secure the safety of the flock. 

Thou? art like the two first fingers, ^ a close companion of the 
heavens, just as fasting goes hand-in-hand with prayer. 

Thy existence is the twin brother of kingdom, just as fasting 
is the twin brother of Zakdt , Hajj and ‘UmrahA 

yjjjVi j! KgJ 

A lip more alluring than the seed of the pomegranate 
A tongue far sweeter than the whitest sugar. 


A favourite simile with Persian poets. 

1 These couplets occur in this order in MSS. A arid B. 

* MS. (A) reads>*A H&l&f which is the reading adopted here. 

M&jLm The forefinger and middle finger which axe most commonly 

u«ed together to oppose the thumb. 


* i\jfj JSaMt or almsgiving is one of the five foundations of practical, 
religion, Qwrta ii. 77. 3 b*S*J 3 t *~ 4a ‘ 1^3*3- 


“A»a «pe*£ to *«. kindly, and be steadfast in prayer and giro alia*." 
The proportion to be given varies with the different kinds of property. 
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The breeze of thy good qualities like the fragrance of the 
perfume of the breath of the faster , 1 has carried fasting 
* as a special offering to the garden of Paradise. 

Thou hast cast out the custom of tyranny from the kingdoms 
under thy sway, inasmuch as thou hast relieved waste 
countries of taxes, and excused the feeble from fasting. 

The spirit of man is often broken by the vicissitudes of the 
heavens 8 just as his bodily fast is broken by bread. 

In this time no one, from the time of Jamshid till now, remem- 
bers fasting at the table of such a host as thou art. 

At the smell of the table of thy. bounty the guest has con- 
sidered it incumbent upon hhn, whether in the feast or in 
the fray, to fast from food of all kinds. 

The bird of thy arrow has broken its fast, like the gnat of 
Fimrud on the brain of thy enemy in the cup of the skull 
(the cup of vapours). 

For the maintenance of thy kingdom, young and old have 
fasted, both the old and the new creation. 

The revolution of this six-storied world is full of the mention 
of thy glory, just as fasting fills the seven members of the 
body in this darkness. 

Hajj. The Pilgrimage to Mecca which is incumbent upon all Muslims 
who have the necessary means. 

* Uintah. The lesser pilgrimage, which may be performed dt any time 
except daring the 8th, 9th, and 10th days of Ziil Hijjah. See Hughes (Diet 
cf X$ldm.) 

I o*lA Text. (MSS. A and B read 

y p 

OjiA* Jch’duf is defined as the smell of the breath of pne who fasts. 

A #ad!.s says. ^ ^ 

lUAjJaJt waaJs) 1+3 J uijlA., 

The breath of one fasting is sweeter in the sight of God than sweet smell- 
ing savour. 

See also Lane. Art Ifc became altered (for the worse). 

The Qamus, says . 

/ ^ s * & 

alasfy ti ^ lA. v J t l A j, 

* Both MSS. (A) and (B) agree with the text. I take the word 

abahat to be a plural formed by Badaoni on the analogy of nmmahat, 

and to stand for the ty ^ cstyf ** wuh dba-i-*utwfya f the nine heavens. 
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On this earth, the worlds children (have fas fed) with such 
endurance that the spiritual beings will never be able to 
break the fast. 

I stood before tliee with my loins girt in honest service, as 
though fasting, because fasting is not one of my objects, 
neither openly nor in secret. 1 

My manliness actuated by ambition bowed tbe knee to me s 123. 
and said, 

Imagine that both your pen and your finger tips are fasting. 

The claims of thy generosity caused me to break my fast 
and consume my time, had it not been for that I would 
have speedily imposed a fast upon my words. 

Had not the praise of thee been the sustenance of my powers 
of speech how could the point of my tongue have broken 
its fast by breaking into poetry ? 

Like the parrot, my first morning food 4 is the sugar of 
gratitude to thee, not like the humd do I break my fast 
upon bones. 

Who is able to break his fast in this way at the time of 
bringing in the “ radif” better than ‘Amid, with the 
draught of trial. 

He has broken his fast with a feather from the wing of the 
bird of praise, because at this time fasting is the best nest 
for the bird of praise. 

MS. (A) reads *}jj> 1**$ ** MS. (B) reads 

the reading in the text is 

tjpj O 1 ** v&i ^43 

All of these readings appear to be corrupt and the following reading soems 
reasonable, and has been adopted in the translation. 

*i» nW 1*0 i ^04) 

* The’ text reads but MSS. (A) and (B) read jW 

* goSha MS. (A) 

4 “ The following is the routine of a fast day. About half an hour after 
midnight,’ the gun sounds its warning to faithful men that it is time to 
prepare for the Bahtin ) or morning meal.” (Burton’s Mecca I. 

p HO note) see also Lane’s Modern Egyptians for the observances of the 
month of Kama$Sn. 

23 
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Always, ns long as fasting brings as its reward from the 
bounty and mercy of God, a hidden treasure worth a 
hundred princely treasures, 

•Mayest thou be famed 1 for generosity and kindness in this 
world, for fasting points the way to the highest heaven. 

Another QasIda. 

I, who have made my dwelling in a corner like the Slmur gh * 

1 have made my nest beyond the axis of earthly sphere. 
Why do I bear the shame of every bird in this ill-omened 
land ? 3 

124, I have gone like' the ‘Anqa 4 and have made my resting 
place in the s mountains. 

1 MS. (A) reads instead of as in the Text. 

3 The bird of the mountain of Alburss which nourished Zal when he was 
abandoned there by order of his father Sara, and taught him the language 
of the country. On restoring Zal to his father she gave him a feather from 
her wing and said “ Whenever thou art involved in any difficulty or danger 
put this feather on the fire and I will instantly appear to thee to ensure thy 
safety.” See Shah Na m a (Atkinson) p. 75 Shahnama, Turner Macao, Ed. 
I. pp. 97 et seqq. 

$ There is a play on the word v* here which cannot be preserved. 

* Another name for the Slmurgh, and a synonym for anything rare and 
unattainable. (See BurUfm-i-Qati' under the name C5 , ^ i 0 

There is a long account of the ‘Anqii in the JIavjatu-l'Ha ivthi where it 
says on the authority of Qazwinl that the *Anqa is the largest of all birds 
which can seize an elephant as easily as a kite snatches up a rat. It once 
lived among men, but caused them so much annoyance that by the prayers, 
of a holy prophet it was banished to an uninhabited island in mid ocean 
beyond the Equator, full of enormous animals. When the ‘Anqa flies there 
is a sound like thunder and Hoods. It lives 2000 years, and pairs at Hits ago 
of 500. It is said tfhat the claws are made into large drinking crips. A 
description of the mode of capturing the ‘Anqa is also given hut is too long 
to quote. 

Among the proverbs of the Arabs one is Ai cuftbx which is 

said of any one of whose reformation there is no hope. 44 May the Anqa 
fly away with him, ” . 

They also *ny U&i #xfb istixff j j 

Libeiality, the (I lml, and the Anqil are three names of things unattainable 
and non-existent. 

To dream of the ‘Anqa is also said to ensure marrying a beautiful woman, 
or if already married, to ensure having a brave son. 
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Until the bird of my ambition scoops down upon the harvest 
of the lower world, 1 have made the harvest field • of the 
sky full of grain-like stars. 

Why does the moon display the halo-harvest when it does 
not shew a single grain to any one, whereas I with one single 
grain of manliness have bouud many a sheaf. 

By the light of the knowledge of God, I have made the 
newly Wedded virgin bride of reality to shine irt the 
chamber of wisdom with the brilliancy of the day. 

The course of the heavenly bodies in the columns of the 
almanac of the Creation, I have proved one bj T one by 
comparison with the astronomical tables 1 of intellect. 

In the bridle of four rings, that is the trappings of the - four 
elements, great is the training which I have given the 
unruly steed of my passions. 

I have mn4 e the parrot of my soul, whose cage is the form 
of this uncouth body which is like a midden, every moment 
to rival the nigh I ingale of the verdant 2 garden. 

The parrot has left for the garden, the kite of lust which is 
following it circling round and round my nature I have 
detained within the midden of the body. 

In many an art for which 3 the scientists had no taste 

I have made as great progress, huudred fold as they are, as 
a man who follows but one art. 

*My intellect has served to light the lamp of the treasure of 
science, I have made my skill the oil which supplies the 
light to the wick. 4 S 

The jewel of the secret of reality has been acquired in such J25. 
a (perfect) way that T have made my mind the storehouse 
of the treasury of secret knowledge. 

Once by way of vaunting in the rose-garden of desire, 

1 The text (and also MS. B) has an absurd reading j* the real 
reading is as is seen in MS. (A). 

% ip&SS MS. (A) /There is a verbal antithesis between 

(guhhan) garden and gulkhou dust heap in the Persian which I have 

attempted to imitate by the words garden and midden, 

S MS. (A.) Ot Tho. text and MS. (B) read 4 i>\£- 
* MS. (A) and (B) both road cr 1 ***.^ The text has 
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I displayed the brilliancy of my skill particoloured like the 
peacock. 

The falcon of the Divine indignation smote me with its 
talons from its hiding-place, so that I took refuge in a 
corner like the pigeon. 

They would have shewn me the way (and have bidden me 
walk) in this solitary winclowless tower 

Had not my ambition carried me far beyond the seven 
windows (of the sky) 

A tower, narrow, ay ! at that time even narrower than my 
heart, (so narrow that ) you would say I am a cord and 
have given myself a place in the eye of a needle. 

It is the constellation of the Archer, and I am like the Sun, 
and have by my cold sighs changed the bright spring of 
the world into the bitter cold of winter, 1 

This was not all ; the good tidings of my bad fortune brought 
to me the blacksmith, to whom I said — Strike off my head 
in return for the blood which is upon my head. 

The splendour and comfort of the golden-throned sun is my 
desert. 

Whereas I am resting upon a (hard) iron (prison ) seat. 

The- seven-headed dragon {The Shy) hides its head (in astonish* 
ment) to see that I have brought this two-headed serpent 
( night and day) under my skirt. 

They determine for me an imprisonment like that of Blzhan 
fn the well of tyranny. I haye not seen Manxzha 8 nor 
have I committed the crime of Bizhan. 

I The Sun enters the constellation of Sagittarius in the commencement of 
the winter. 

* The daughter of Afrasiyab. When Blzhan undertook to clear the country 
of Arman of its plague of wild hogs, after fulfilling his task he was led by* 
the machinations of his companion Girgin, who was jealous of him, to 
intrude upon the retirement of Manizha, the beautiful daughter of Afrasiyab, 
and press his suit, which he did with such success that after some time their 
amour, was discovered and Gersiwaz was sent by Afrasiyab to put Bishutt 
to death: by the intercession of Piran the punishment was averted, hm 
Bischan was imprisoned in a deep pit At first Manizha was condemned to 
undergo the same punishment but her doom was changed and she was 
allowed to dwell near the pit, all the people being forbidden by proclamation 
to supply her with food. Eventually, by the help of Bustum, Bizhan was 
freed and he and Manizha went to Iran together* (See Atkinson’s Shah 
Ndmah, pp. 300 and *eqq). See also page 1X6 note 5. 
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Patience lias the strength of llustum, 1 * as one may say, 

I have entrusted the strength necessary for my release to the 
arm of Rustum-like patience. 

AH of my companions are free to follow their occupations 
while I am fast in prison, 

God forbid I should be the only one of all mankind to have 126 . 
committed this fault. 

The times are out o f joint, if not how can th§ following of 
the Ishraql philosophy * which I followed so excellently 
have thrown me into misfortune ? 

•The shaft of the tyrannical heavens passed through and 
through from the back, although I had armed my breast 
with the cuirass of patience. 

My body longs for food in the captivity of sorrow, and I have 
prepared for its support my blood as its drink, and my heart 
as its meat. 

Once I was like the tulip in complaining, but then afterwards 
I made myself like the lily ten-tongued (but silent.) 3 * * * * 8 

Like the violet I have-let my head fall forward (in sorrow) 
from dearth of benefactors, and though like the lily I have 
ten tongues I am become dumb in thy praise. 

I am suffering the punishment of my words, because in my 

1 Rustum extricated BIzhan from the pit by drawing him up with his 

amand or lasso. 

8 The Illuminati. A sect of Philosophers, of whom Plato was 

one, who, instead of following the precepts of any revealed law, looked to their 
own proper inspiration and mental illumination, which they held to be the 
resalt of spiritual meditation. Hiijt Khalifah, III. p* 87, writes as follows : 

“ Philosophies. ilhiminationis (SeJcmet el-ishrftc) sive Neo~ Platonica inter veteres 
diaciplinas philosophical e undent locum tenet quern Theosophies, inter doctrinas 
I slam i simili modo f quo philosophies, physica et theologica inter illas discipline 
locum tenet quern theologin dogmatico-scholastica inter has . 

In the A'Cjiabo ^ j£* by iS we find : Philosophers 

are of four kinds, — those who' arrive at wisdom simply by meditation* those 
who arrive at it simply by purification of the mind by seclusion and retire- 
ment, those who arrive at it by combining these two. These last are called 
the Ishraqi sect. 

See HajI Khalifah goo alsodc Slanc, Proleg. Ibn Khal : III., IG7. 

8 The MS. (A) Has u>^J ]) The text follows MS. (Bj. 

See note 1 page 101. 
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lying flattery I have made every beggar a king, and have 
made the (worthless) La dan 1 into frankincense. 

At one time I have proclaimed Saha 2 superior in brilliancy 
to the moon, 

At another I have scorned the river as being inferior to the 
drippings of a sieve . 3 

I have made friends with Avarice, like ‘Amid from the lust 
for blood, and for that reason I have made contentment my 
enemy. 

I have subjected myspirit, which is like a high mettled horse, 
to the burthen of labour, because of the tyranny and 
meanness of fhe heavens, see now what a jade he has 
become. 

I have made barren my truth -adorning heart and my jewel- 
producing nature, without the help of Qi trail* not now 
only but long ago. 

1 Ladan. The resinous balsamic juice of Cist ns ere t is us and other 

species ; according to the Burlum-i-Qat/' it is called also Honey - 

ambergris and is used in medicine. Tt is the juice of a plant growing in 
sandy soil, of which goats are very fond, and their hair becomes covered with 
the exudation, the best is collected from their beards ; si femina qucedani, 
cui in utero foetus inortims sit } vaginam swim vapore ladani vaporaverit, foetus 
ills mortuus illico excidit. See also Ibn Baitiir (Sontheimer) I. p 409. 

It is the 2)^ of Genesis xxx vii. 25 and xliii. II, where it is translated in 
our version myrrh. The Greeks called it cr tcuct^. The true myrrh (Ar. 

mnrrun) is different. 

The Ashhdb is the white ambergris which was accounted the best# 

a A small obscure star in the Lesser Benr. 

8 MSS. (A) aud (B) have but is a better reading. 

■ 4 QitrdTi, the exudation from species of mountain pines, black in colour, 
used according to the JBurhdn-i-Qdti 1 (and Qdmm) for inunction of camels affect- 
ed -with mange. It is, according to these, the exudation of the tree called 
*ar*ar, (Juniper) the properties of which are thus enumerated in the Hakhzanu- 
l-Adwiya I'Deobsfcruent, diuretic, emmenagogtze, relieves cough and chest pains, 
and pain in the spleen ; relieves flatulence, hoemorrhoids, flatulent colic or 
uterine pains. Sitting over a hot infusion of it causes uterine spasm, white 
a poultice of it is antisudorific, I can find no mention in either of these 
books of its nse as an abortifacient. It is perhaps Juniper us Sabina (Savine) 
Which is powerfully ecbolic. According to Ibn Baifcar (South.) II, p. 94, it is 
JSinm cedrus, but this appears to be incorrect. See also II. p. 189, sv^j* ‘Ar'ar# 

The word is derived in Burhan-i-QdtV from f -and e# *.<?.> 

mule-like, because mules have no offspring. 
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This one poem 1 of mine is worth a whole Divan and a 
hundred caskets of jewels, ‘nay more, every verse of it 
have I made better than particoloured hair 1 

Imprisonment. 'has brought me to lamentation, ard from the 
delicacy of my speech you see the joy which I have given 
in the very midst of my lamentation. 

Oh Lord, give me my sustenance from the date-tree of thy 
favour, I have made the bird of my heart* to sing the 
praises of thy Unity. 

Present me with the robe of honour of thy protection, for 
thy court is my original refuge, lo I have fied to my refuge. 

Keep far from the darkness of. infidelity, 2 hypocrisy, hatred 
and enmity, that heart which I have embellished with the 
light of sincerity to Thee. 

Keep thou the Sun of Divine knowledge shining within my 
heart, for I have made my heart the mine of the jewels q£ 
true belief. 

Sultan ggiylsu-n-Dm Balban-i-Sjiuri) 

Who had the title of Ulu gh’ Khan, by the consent of the Maliks 
and Amirs adorned the throne by his accession in the Qasr-i-Safed 


lj*& The word here has its double meaning. Saifi in his prosody says, 

A bait (poem) is called bait for the reason that bait means a house and „ 
they compare the bait of poetry ( ) with the bait of hair ( and 
he quotes the verses by Abu-l-Ala Ma'rra 

jP&J\ j cajj A&Jjy 

The brilliancy of beauty is shewn forth in two tents 
The tent of poetry (sha'r) and the tent of hair (shi'r) 

2 Shirlc. “Idolatry: paganism: polytheism.” Ascribing plurality 

to the Deity. Associating anything with God. 

The, Wahhabi writers define Shirk . as of four kinds : 

ShirkW'UHlm . Ascribing knowledge to others than God* 

Shirk u-t~ta?arruf. Ascribing power to others than God. 

2 toU*J| ShirkU’Uibadah. Offering worship to created things. 

<Jj& Shirku’Wddah. The performance of ceremonies which 
imply reliauce on others than God. 

Hughes. Dictionary of Islam, p, 579, Art. Shirk . 9. v. 

See also Qur’an, xxxv. 38 and xivi. and \ and various other places. 
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(the White Palace) in the year 664 H. 1 He was one of the 
u Forty Slaves ” of Saltan Shamsu-d-Dln, each one of whom had 
attained to the dignity of Amir. Inasmuch as the reins of 
government had been in his hands even in the days when he was 
merely Ulugh Khan, the affairs of the State very quickly came 
into his grasp. He would not allow people of low origin to have 
the slightest authority. It is said that a man named Fnkhr. who 
had for years, served as chief of the Bazar, had recourse to one of 
128. the Sultan’s more intimate attendants, and offered a very large 
sum 2 * on the condition that if the Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Uln Balban 
would speak with him once only, he would give him all this money 
and valuable property. 8 When this request was represented to the 
Sultan he would not entertain it, and said ‘ to converse with people 
of low and mean extraction will lower my prestige.’ He was 
altogether opposed to oppression, and, in the early days of his 
reign, punished certain of his Amirs on account of some 
tyranny which they had practised upon their subjects, and having 
handed over one or two of them 4 * * * he permitted the complainants to 
exact retaliation, and after that these Amirs had paid the blood 
money, for shame they could never come out of their houses as 
long as they lived, and at last they left the world. 

Verse. 

Reputation arises from equity and justice; 

Oppression and kingship are as the caudle and the wind. 

And all his praiseworthy qualities may be estimated from this, 
that he used never to omit the ceremony of purification, and on 
going into an assembly where one was preaching he used to 

1 Of the six years which intervened between the events recorded as having 
occurred in 658 II. and the accession of Gkiyagn-d-Dm Balban them is no 
known historical record. The Tar?Jih*%-Viroz ShaJu of Bar&ni 

only begins from Ghiyasu»d-DIri Balban. 
ft MS. (A) has the word Jho between and 

ft MS. (4.) roads 'Ahpj y* J 

4 According to JTimhta one of these was Gaidar Khan the 

toir of Otulfo, who had killed a man in the fury of intoxication. Balban after 

enquiry had the Amir publicly Bogged, and delivered him to the widow as 

a slave. He bought his release with a sum of 20,000 silver tanknhs but 

never left his house afterwards and died from shame* SS& also Elliott, 
III. 101} 
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display emotion, and weep much, while as regards his treatment of 
sedition and revolt he used to shew himself a. merciless repressor. 


He laid claim to the glory of an Emperor, because of this 
That he adorned the world with wisdom and equity, 

In days of retirement he would wear a blanket; 

And he strove in prayer and supplication 
His eyes fixed upon the ground, his heart boiling like a 
cauldron ; 

A heart eloquent of speech, but a silent tongue ; 

Till his heart perceived with the eye of secret knowledge 
All that was visible of these intricate matters. 


In this same year of his reign Tatar Khan the son of Arsalan 
[ill an sent from LakhnautI sixty-three elephants as a present; 
nid in this year the Sultan proceeding to Patiali 1 and Kanpila, 
built the forts of Patiali, Kanpila, Bhojpur, and ‘ certain 129. 
other forts, and with five thousand cavalry crossed the Ganges on 
the pretext of making preparation for an expedition totheJud 
hills. In two days after leaving Dehli he arrived in the midst of 
the territory of K ait bar * and put to death every male, even those 
of eight years of age, and bound the women, and* inflicted such 
chastisement that up till the reign of Jalalu-d-Dln the territory 
of Badaon and Amroha remained safe from the ravages of the 
KAitharis,* and he threw open all the roads of Bihar and Jaun* 
pur, and all the roads of the Eastern part of India which were 
closed, and made over the territory of Miwat, which lies in 
the Doab, to strong handed governors, with orders to put to death 
the rebels, which they did, imprisoning some. Then he made an 
attack in the direction of the country at the foot of the Sintur 


1 M3. (A) Patiali. The printed text has 45 ^# BetaH. 

Patiali. in Aliganj tahsil, 22 mil a* north of Efcah, a ruined fort still 
exists (Hunter Imp. Gas.) 

Kan pila In Farakhabad district, celebrated in Mahabharata — ( Imp. 
Gaz.) 

Bhojpur. The residence of the TJjjainiah Eajaha, west of Arrah and 
north c t Sasseram, a pargana in the Sirkar Bohtas Bihar. 

* So also Tari&-i-F2roz Shdhi. Firishta reads Kateber. MS. (A) 

•eads Kanthar. The district of Kohilkharrd is meant. 

* Who Firishta says were notorious robbers and brigands. 

24 
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hills,* and built a fort on those boundaries, and having called it 
Hisar-i-Nau (New Castle ) proceeded to the Jiid hills, and brought 
an army* towards Labor, and rebuilt the castle of Labor which 
had been laid waste by the Mu gh iils in the reign of Sultan Mu‘izzu- 
d-Din Bahram Shah. Here he became ill, and the news of his 
illness 3 reached the confines of Lnkhnauti, and Tughral, Naib of 
Amin Khan, who had been appointed to succeed Sher Khan in 
that district, laid the foundation of rebellion, and fought with 
his master Amin Khan and came off victorious, and having im* 
prisoned him gathered round himself the paraphernalia of royalty, 
and gave himself the title of Mu 4 izzu-d-Din, and completely 
defeated some imperial troops which had been sent to oppose him. 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Dlu brought up an army against Tughral but 
he went towards Jajnagar and Tarklla (Narkila) * and Malik 
Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Beg Birlas B was ordered to pursue him, the 
Bai of Sunargam named Dhanuj 6 offering his services to the 
Sultan engaged to bring Tughral, and Malik Ikhtiyaru-d-Din 
proceeding by forced marches found Tughral, who had fled into a 
a jungle, 7 walking about off his guard, and having put him to 
130. death sent his head to the court. The Sultan conferred that 
kingdom with a canopy and baton, of office on his younger son 
Buglira Khan, Governor of Samana, who eventually received the 

l MS. (A) reads JpV** Kohpaya-i'Saribiez. This seems to be a 

•copyist’s error, but I cannot suggest the true reading. The Kamaon hills 
must be meant. 

* (.UyjUa. Jtfs. (A). 

® Neither Firishta uor $iau-d-DIn BarnI mention this. 

* MS. (A) reads ^ and *1-^ ^ 

* MS. (A) \j Malik Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Tangras. 

Tari&t-i-Fh-oz Skate calls him Malik Barbak Bektars Sudani. See Elliott, 
III. 111,-Mte. 

. * Called Danuj Ral in TdnMi'i-Firoz Shdhu , See Elliott, III. 113, note . 

“The Jajnagar here mentioned was evidently east of the .Brahmaputra 
and corresponds to Tippera. The Snnargiinw, presently mentioned as oa the 
road to Jajnagar, is described by Bennell as being once a large city and now 
a village on a branch of the Brahmaputra 13 miles S, E. of Dpcca.” 

It is marked in Bennell’s Map given in Yol. XI L of Tieffenthaler “ Sooner- 
gong.” See Map N. 0. See J. A. S. B., 1874, p. 82. 

7 The printed text and MS. (A) both have ^ AT 

The above appears to he the meaning. 
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title of Sultan Naeiru-d-Din, and then left for the capital Since, 
after the death of Sher Khan (who was- uncle’s son to the Sultan 
and one of the “ Forty Slaves ” of Sultan Shainsu-d-Din, and 
Governor of Lahor and Dibalpur, and had read the Khutbah in 
Ghazni n in the name of Sultan Hasiru-d-Din, the Mughuls during 
his governorship not daring to invade Hindustan) the road of 
communication had become opened 1 * to the Mu gh uls, accordingly 
Sultan Balban, to remedy this, despatched his elder son Sultan 
Muhammad, who is known as the Khan-i- Shahid, and Qadn-i-Mulk, 
(having first conferred upon him a canopy and baton of office, and 
the signs and insignia of royalty, and having made him his heir- 
apparent, and giving over Sind with its dependencies to his care) 
with full equipment towards Multan, and the country right up 
to Tattha and the seacoast was in his possession. Amir Khusru 
and Amir Hasan of Dehll remained in his service for five years * 
in Multan, and were enrolled among his intimate companions. On 
two occasions lie sent large sums of gold from Multan to Shiraz 
and begged that Shaikh Sa'di , 3 may God have mercy on him , 
would .come to live with him. The Shaikh did not come, excusing 
himself on the score of old age, but commended Mir JQmsru to 
the care of the Sultan, writing in excessively laudatory terms 
concerning him, and sent a collection of autograph poems. Sultan 
Muhammad used to visit Multan every year to see Sultan Balban, 
•and used to return distinguished with robes of honour and all 

1 The Calcutta text exactly reverses the meaning by reading 
Thus losing all the sense of the passage. Cf, MSS. (A) (B). 

MS. f A) has, correctly, *** 

9 Shaikh Sharfu-d-DIn ibu 'Abdu-llah as-Sa'dl. He was a native of 

SShtras where his family for generations had been famed for eminence in 
learning. He is said to have lived to a great age, accounts differing between 
102 and 112 years (Beale $ays 120). He spent 30 years in acquiring sciences, 

30 years in travelling (he made the JBnjj fourteen times) and 30 years in 
quietude : He died in the year 69 1 H. (1291 A.D.) He was the contemporary 
of many great men, among them Amir Khasrtl of Behll who entertained him. 
His Kulliyat are of world wide reputation. The Majma'ul J?u?a7tc7 (T. 274) 
from which the above is taken does not give the date of Sa*dI J s birth, and 
gives the date of his death as 791 H. which is wrong. According to the 
account given by Beale Sa'di was bora ** about the year 571 AM.” The 
above 'account would however place his birth in either 580 A.H. or 579 A. Bf. 

Of his works the Gulistan and Bustiui are the best known. 

For a full account of Sa'di see the preface to Platt’s Oulistfm . See also 
Atashhido, p* 284. 
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passible rewards and distinctions, and on tbe last occasion on 
which they were able to meet, the Sultan instructed him in 
private with excellent counsels and pleasing discourses, which are 
mentioned in the books of the Histories of Dehll, and having 
granted him permission to depart sent him to Multan ; and in the 
same year Itimar 1 the Mughul with thirty thousand horsemen 
having crossed the Ravi by the ford of Labor caused great com- 
motion in those districts, and the Governor of Lahor sent a 
131 . petition to Khan-i-Shahid * telling him of what had occurred. 
He while in his assembly read 30,000 as 3,000 and, marching with 
a large force, by rapid and continuous marches arrived at the 
boundaries of Bagh-i-Sabz, 3 on the banks of the Labor river where 
be engaged the infidels and attained the dignity of martyrdom. 
This event took place in Zu-Hijjah of the year 683 II, 4 and Mir 
• Hasan 6 of Delill composed a prose lament^ and sent it to Dehll. 
It is copied here in its very words. 

The Lament of Mir Hasa?i. 

It is an old story that the tyrannous sphere, though it may for 
a time knit the knot of complaisance, and make a covenant of 
mutual sincerity, turns from its promise, and that discordant time, 
although it professes to shew acquiescence, and makes specious 
promises of fidelity, fails to perform them. 

The wanton-eyed heaven, the pupil of whose manliness is sullied 
by the defect of the mote of meanness, at first, like a drunken man, 
gives some bounty in a case where there has been no favour 
received to demand it, but in the end, like the children, takes the 

. 1 rtimar . Both in the printed text and in MS. (A) £Ian-d-DIn Barn! calk 
him Samar. Firishta calls him Timur Khan. 

- Called Khd)i-i~ Shahid or the “ Martyr Prince” because he fell in battle 
opposing “ the accursed Samar, tbe bravest dog of all the dogs of Changiz 
Khan ” (Elliott, III. 122.) 

6 MS. (A) gb MS. (B) jm £b the text reads jtj** £b Begfe-i- 
Sarir with a footnote variant Bagh-i-Sard. 

* #Iau*d-DI» Barm says 684 H. 

6 #lau-d-Din BarnI attributes this lament to Amir Khusrii. (Elliott III. 
122). Firishta also states that Amir Khusru escaped when tbe Prince was 
killed, and wrote a lament. It seems probable therefore that the lament, 
should be attributed to Mir Khusru. The Hasan which occurs in Text and 
both MSS. (A) (B) may have had its origin in a copyist’s error. 
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gift back again without any treacherous conduct having been 
committed. The habits and customs of the oppressive times are 
cast in the same mould, whether by experience or by hearsay, we 132 . 
see or hear that whomsoever it perceives coming to perfection like 
the moon, it desires to darken the face of his fulness with the 
blot of defect, and whomsoever it finds rising like a cloud him it 
strives to tear to pieces, and to scatter his substance to the 
extreme boundaries of the horizon. As in this orchard of 
amazement and garden of regrets, no rose blooms without a thorn 
so no heart escapes the thorn of sorrow# Alas ! for the newly 
sprung verdure which has become yellow, withered in the bloom 
of its beauty by the autumn of calamity. Alas ! for the many 
fresh- springing trees which have been laid low in the dust of the 
ground by the fierce blast of Death. 

Consider the winds of Autumn, how chill they are and cold, 

The cowardly blows they have dealt alike at the young and 
old. 

One of the examples of this allegory is the death of the late 
Emperor Qa‘an~i-Mulk Ghazi, 1 may God make manifest his 
demonstrations and weigh down the scale with his excellencies , 
on Friday the last day of the month of Zu-l-Hijjah in the year 
683 A.H., when the moon, like kindness in the heart of infidels, 
could nowhere be seen, the Bun with the compauy of the aiuny 
of Islam came forth to smite with the sword, and the great 
Prince who was the Sun of the heaven of the kingdom, with the 
light of holy war shining on his noble brow, and the uu- 
ehangeable determination of ' “ jihad ” firmly planted in his 
illustrious mind, placed his auspicious foot in the stirrup. By 
night they submitted to his judgment which solved all difficulties, 
that Itimar with the whole of his army had advanced into the 
plain at a distance of three farsangs . When morning broke, he 
commenced to march intending to leave that place, and at a 
distance of on efarsang coming face to face with those accursed 
ones,* elected to draw up their forces in a place on the outskirts 

I Qfian-i-Mulk Ghazi The eldest son of Ghiyasu-d-Dm Balban who was 
Khan of Multan. See page 187 ante. 

* t> urt* of MS. (a) 
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of Ragh-i-Sarir 1 on the banks of the river of Lfthor. Accor- 
133 . dingly he very strongly fortified a large village which was close 
to the river, and made such dispositions that when the infidels 
came against it, both rivers 3 should be in the rear of his army, 
so that neither could any man of his own army turn in flight nor 
could any injury be inflicted upon his array by that troublesome 
horde 3 * and in very truth that choice of position was the acme 
of caution and the very height of skill in that world-conquering 
Khan, but since when Fate is adverse the thread of all plans 
becomes tangled, and the orderly row of enterprises becomes dis- 
ordered, 

He who falls in with evil fortune by the way. 

His affairs fall out just as his enemies desire. 

His Fortune like a mad man loses the right way, 

His senses, like the nightblind, fall into the well. 

By chance that day the Moon and the Snn, which may be 
compared to kings, were suspended in the sign of the Fish , 4 and 
Mars, whose blood-red aspect is entirely due to the blood of the 
princes of the people, had drawn out from the quiver of that 
sign the arrow of disappointment and the dart of disobedience 
against that Orion 5 (white) girdled Khan, who was like Leo 
coming forth from a watery sign ; the house of fear and calamity 
and the proofs of sedition and signs of harm thus became evidently 

1 Sit* (A) gf* Probably the ^4 before mentioned. 

* The Ravi and Satlaj. This battle was fought close to Multan, and is 

described by Firishta, who states that after having routed the Mughul army, 
the Prince and some of his refcainei's were resting by the bank of the river 
when they wore attacked by one of the Mughal chiefs who was lying in 
ambnsh with 2,000 men, and the Prince was killed with many of his fol- 
lowers j the army which had taken the alarm returning just iu time to see 
him die. 1 

* I read MS. (A). 

4 MS. (A) reads ^bc 

ha&ty ^^1 Lit, When Fate comes, the plain becomes 
narrow. 

Other proverbs of this kind are the following 

(Jf | cl When Fate comes, caution is useless. 

I iS** When Fate comes the eye is blind 

. h The three stars hi Orion’s belt. Sac hum r. 
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manifest, while the hint and indication of the proverb “ In face 
of Fate wide becomes strait ” became written on tlie consecutive 
pages (of his history). In short, at midday just as the courier 
of the heaven reached the country of noon, and the day of that 
world-conquering Emperor was approaching its decline, suddenly 
a band made its appearance from the direction of those infidels. 

The Khan-i-GhazI at that same moment mounted his horse and 
issued an order in obedience to which all the cavalry and the 
body servants and retinue and retainers, in accordance with the 
mandate ‘ Kill' the infidels all of them’, 1 drew up in a line a 
hundred times stronger than the rampart of Sikandar.* After 
ordering the right wing and dressing the left wing, he himself 
of noble qualities, stood in the centre like the moon and the host 
of the stars, ready for the jihad , while the Tatar infidels, let 
confusion and dismay come upon them , crossed the river of Lahor, 
and confronted the ranks of the Muslims. Thereupon these wild- 134 . 
loving desert- born savages, placing the feathers of the <5wl E 
upon their illomened . heads, while the Ghazls of Islam, kings of 
Turkestan and Khilj and notables of Hindustan, and all the 
soldiery made the battlefield a place of prayer — as the Holy 
Apostle, may the blessings and peace of God be upon him , declared 
that the holy war was closely allied to prayer, saying We return 
from the lesser holy war to the greater holy war* reciting the takbir 6 

* See* Qur’an IX. 5. 

o ^ o ^ ^ O* - O o 9 c** f 9 i wj 

• 2 The thick .wall said to have been built by Alexander the great to restrain 
the wild natives of Northern Asia : commonly known as the wall oC Gog 
and Ma#og, See D T IIerbelot Yob I. p. 040, II. p. 282. Ibn Khaldoun, Vroleg, : 

1. 162. 

8 The owl called by the Arabs tAd/f is a bird of ill omen nnd is held 

to be uncle.m, Huslims being forbidden to eat its flesh (Hmyatn-l-Haiivaadt). 

& & * * > * jf o'* 9 + * m o* 

Hence the proverb 

** ✓ 

Had there boon any good in the owl the hunter would not have passed it’ 
by. Sec also page 157, note 1. See also J. A. 8. B. 1877, p. 81. 

* According to §iifi writers there arc two JihMs. Al-Jihadu-i-ATchar or <£ the 
greater warfare ” which is against one’s own lusts : and Al-Jihddii -hA$ghq,r 
or “ the lesser warfare” against infidels (See Hughes *£ict. of Islam art. Jihad*) 

5 Crying AUttftu Akbar j * f Mi God is Almighty.- See Mishka f «- IMasi/b ib 
X, ii, X. 
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raised their hands in prayer, and in the first attack they put 
to the sword a considerable number of ablebodied men of the 
Mughul cavalry, and the lances of the Maliks of the Court so 
wounded the limbs of their enemies that above each of them the 
blood spurted up like a spear, while sixty selected Turks inter- 
weaving their arrows like closely-woven cloth, made it appear as 
though the weft (of existence) of the Tatars was being torn to 
shreds. 1 * 

In the beginning of the fray the arrow of the king leapt forth 

The Tatars were all laid low. 

As often as the great Lord, lion-hearted, wielding the sword, 
with a blade as bright as his own faith, sallied forth to 
attack from the midst of the ranks. 

You would say that the sword was trembling in that battlefield 
at the excellencies of the monarch, and becoming in its entirety 
a tongue was saying to him, Up and make an end of these ac- 
cursed ones, and entrust their discomfiture to thy servants, but do 
thou thyself refrain from personal action, for the sword is double 
faced, and the scimitar of Fate pitiless in its wounding — no one 
can tell what may happen to any one of us from the decree of 
the All powerful. I close my eyes ^against the fatal eye.* 

Go not, that I may hind thy dust upon mine eyes. 

Act not, for I greatly fear the evil eye. 

The heaven has never seen such a brilliant countenance, 

I am as rue upon that fire to guard that eye. 3 

As long as he strenuously performed the duties, of fighting and 
135. warfare, each of the weapons as it were entered into colloquy with 
him— the spear was saving, Oh King ! refrain vour hand from me 


l There is a sequence of plays upon words in the original which cannot 
possibly be preserved in a translation. tlr is a kind of cambric or lawn. 
It also has the usual meaning of “ arrow.” 

% An eye supposed to have the power of killing with one 

glance. The Arabs says jC&| ADt ISi May God blind the fateful 

eye to thee, 

3 According to Burhdn-i-Qfiti 1 > a seed which is burned to avert the 

consequences of being “ overlooked * f by the evil eye. See Tuber’s Lexicon. 

For an interesting account of charms against the evil eye see Lane^a 
Modem Egyptian*. 
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this day, for the tongue of my point by reason of constant fighting 
and slaying is blunted, and I have no power left of opposing the 
enemy with thrusts, I fear lest I should leap up and should commit 
some untoward act. The arrow too was saying, 

Thou, the knot of whose bowstring opens the knot of the 
Jauzhar, do not advance to meet this danger . 1 

I myself in rushing forth to destruction cast dust upon my head, 
lest the close-eyed beauty of the heaven , 8 who sits on the fifth 
roof near the door of the eighth mansion , 8 sitting in ambush, out 
of temerity and spite, should discharge against you the shaft of 
error from the bow of fraud and malice ; the lasso was saying, 
to-day the thread of planning should not be let go from the hand 
of deliberation, for I am contorted with anxiety at this precipitate 
conflict and ill-considered battle ; wait a while ! for Islam and the 
Muslims are like the tent ropes connected with the tent of your 
favours. Oh God ! in dealing with this people, do not so long 
delay putting the halter round their necks. 

I have willingly put my neck in the noose for thy sake 
Thou art my lassoer, who takest me with the noose of thy 
locks. 

In short, that mighty king, the defender of the faith, the uprooter 
of infidelity, from mid-day till eventide attacked that impious 
crowd with the whole main body of his army^cheei’fully and 
willingly, while the shouts of the victors in the fight, and the 
clamour of those eager for the fray 4 deafened the ears of the world 
and of the sky , 6 and tongues of fire which leapt from the heads of 

t MS. (A) has &£*** as has the text. MS. B ***** Neither is intelligible. 
Possibly we should read *<Wbo mafsada. Jauzhar the head and tail of 
Draco, see Burhan-i-Qatl also 'Mn-i- Alban, II. (J.) p. 9, also ICashshaf, I. 202 . 

2 <jfii JS3 fdl** MS. (A). 

5 I read MSS. (A) and (B) have which makes 

no sense unless we supply a word such as for which there is no 

sanction. The text reads but it seems to me is more likely to be 
right. It might easily have become \jA by copyist’s error. 

* MS. (A) !> j fij cjUMp This is a better read- 

ing than the text. 

6 MSS.' (A) and (B) read for in the text. 

25 
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the flashing spears, and tongues of the swords made not a single 
mistake in even in a letter in transmitting the message of des- 
truction* In that uproar like the day of resurrection every one 
thought of this Ay at A day when a man will flee from his own 
138. brother , l the surface of the earth, like the eyes of old men who 
have' lost their sons 2 was full of blood, and the face of the .sky 
like the head of sons who have killed their fathers, full of dust. 

Alas I my father why dost thou submit to the steel of the firc- 
like sword 

Oh ! dost thou wish to inflict the wound of orphanage on my 
heart. 

In the very midst of this weary conflict, and amid all this 
pain and anguish, suddenly an arrow shot by Fate struck the 
wing of that falcon of the field of foray, and the bird of his life 
took its flight from the cage of the body of that noble one to the 
gardens of the Compassionate and meadows of Bizwan 8 

Yerily we are God’s and verily to Him do we return. 4 

At that same moment the backbone of the religion of Muham- 
mad, may the peace . and blessing of God be upon him , broke like 
the heart of sorrowful orphans, and the rampart of the religion 
of Muhammad fell in like the grave of poor people of low origin, and 
the assistance which the arm of the king alone could give slipped 
from our grasp, and the confidence which the army of the 
Muslims had p.ossessed 5 was lost. Exactly at the time of sunset, 

$ 

1 Qur’an Sur ; \xxx, 34. 

SMS. (A) The text has aUj jUu which is bald 

and destroys all* the antithetical force of the sentence. 

In MS. (B) the word is omitted. 

S MS. (A) u fljAj 'jjj ffizu'fin, the name of the door-keeper 

of the garden of Paradise. The word menus “ Pardon ” “ forgiveness.” 

4 The formula of resignation to the Divine will uttered by pious Muslims 
in all times of adversity, more especially bereavement or in presence of 
death. In the Qur’an II. 150, 151 we read, u Wo will try you with something 
of fear, and hunger and loss of wealth and souls and fruit ; but give good 
tidings to the patient who when there falls on them a, calamity say, ‘Verily 
we are God’s and verily, to Him do we ret uni* these, on them are blessings 
from their Lord and mercy, and they it is who are guided.” (Palmer). 

4 1*^*1 see Lane, Ar. Diet. The place which com- 

prises El-Islum (meaning the Muslims) like as the egg comprises the young 
bird, or the congregation or 'jollcctive body of the Muslims, 
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the sun of llio life of that king whose sun was setting sank into 
the west of extinction, and the heaven, after the habit of mourners, 
dyed its raiment blue, while falling tears began to course 
down both its cheeks. Saturn, by way of fulfilling the require* 
meuts of fidelity and the demands of mourning, turned its robe 
to black and bewailed the people of Hindustan because of his 
death; Jupiter, in pity for that dust besoiled body and blood- 
stained mantle rent his garments and cast his' turban in the dust. 

And Mars, may the hand of his power be tightly closed as the 
eye of the beauties, and the face of his sustenance be dark as the 
locks of Ethiopians, sore wounded by compassion for that calamity, 
with a rankling thorn 1 * * which brought forth his heart’s blood, 
was trembling like the Fish 8 before the Sun, and like the Ram 5 6 * 
in the hands of the slaughterer, while the Sun, for shame that 
it had not striven to avert this calamity and prevent this disaster, 
came not forth, but sank below the earth, and Venus when she 
saw what violence the heavenly bodies were undergoing at the 
hands of Time, played her tambour more vehemently, 4 changed 137. 
the tune of the drum, and commenced music in a fresh measure, 
and because of the death of that slave-cherishing king, others in 
place of uttering musical strains began to weep, and Mercury 8 who 
in forage and conquests in accord with the scribe, used to write 
many records of victory, in that tyranny 8 was blackening his 
face with the contents of his inkhorn, and was clothing himself 
in a garment of paper made of the sheets of his own records, 
while the new moon in the shape of a crescent on the horizon, 
with bowed stature, in that day of judgment which had visited 
the earth, was striking its head on the wall and performing all the 
customary mourning duties. 

1 Khrh'4~ l A<p'ah The thorn of Scorpio. Mars is called 

8 JHfat, The sign Pisces. 

& (J+a. flawal. The sign Aries. 

* At) on the analogy of ty&z* u* said of a liar. 

The tanhtlr is a kind of mandolin with chords of brass wire played 

with a plectrum. The word was originally from its being likened to 

the tail of a lamb. (Lane). 

6 Mercury is called Dabh'-i-FalaJc, The scribe of the sky. 

® UtzulUm MS. (A) MS. (B), The textual muling jJk must be wrong. 
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Thou placest thy cheek in the dust, alas, I wish not this 
for thee 

Moon of my days, I do not wish thee to pass beneath th$ 
Earth. 

If thou goest out to the chase ( i.e . diest) thy dust is my life : 

My life ! is the solitude of thy dust pleasing to thee ? I do 
not wish it for thee. 

May God, be Me exalted and blessed , raise the purified and 
sanctified soul of that warrior prince to lofty heights and high 
dignities, and give him, from time to time, cups full of the bril- 
liancy of his beauty and glory, and make all the kindness, and 
clemency, and affection, and care which he evinced towards this 
broken down worthless one, a means of increasing the dignity and 
wiping out the faults of that prince. Amen, Oh Lord of the worlds ! 

And Mir Khusrii 1 also on that day fell a prisoner into the 
hands of Labor!, a servant of the Mughul, and had to earry a 
nosebag and horsecloth upon his head, JEe i*ecounts this circum- 
stance in these words — 

1 who never even placed a rose upon my head, 

He placed a load on my head and said “ It is a rose.” 3 

And he composed in poetry and sent to Dehli two elegies written 
iu tarkib-bwd' 6 which are found in the anthology known as 

x jx* For an account of Mir Khusrii see index reference. 

The poet, relates some of his experiences as a captive — “At the time 
that this learner of evil, the author, was a captive in the hands of the 
Mughiils — may such days never leturn !— travelling in a sandy desert, where 
the heat made my head boillike a cauldron, I and the man who was with 
me on horseback arrived thirsty at a stream by the roadside. Although 
the naphtha of my life was heated I would not inflame it with oil by 
drinking a draught of water. Both my guard and his horso drank their 
£11 and expired immediately.” Elliott, III, Appendix, p. 545. 

sU* means both horsecloth and also rose . There is a difference in the read- 
ings. MS. (A) reads, MS. (B) is like the text. 

B AM « In this class of composition a certain number of verses 
having the same metre and rhyme are followed by a couplet in the same 
metre but having a different rhyme— then the original rhyme is reverted to 
for a certain number of verses, and is again followed by a fresh couplet 
having the same metre, but a rhyme differing from both the original rhyme 
and that of the first interpolated couplet— and so on* In Tarji^band as 
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Ghurratu-l-Kamal . 1 For a space of a month more or less, folk 
used to sing those tarhib-bands and used to chant them as 
threnodies over their dead from house to house. 

The following is one of them : — 

Is this the Resurrection day or is it a calamity from heaven 138* 
which has come to light ? 

Is this a disaster or has the day of J udgment appeared 
upon the earth P 

That breach which has appeared this year in Hindustan 
has given entrance to the flood of sedition below the 
foundation of the world. 

. The assembly of his friends has been scattered like the 
petals of the rose before the wind. 

Autumn the leaf scatterer has, one would say, appeared m 
the garden, 2 

Every eyelash, in the absence of friends, has become a 
spear-point to the eye, and each point of the spoar has 
bronglit blooH spouting forth to a spear’s length. 

The heart writhes in agony since Time has broken the thread 
of companionship ; 

When the string is broken, the pearls are scattered far and 
wide. 

Such a flood of tears has been shed by the people on all 
aides that five fresh rivers have appeared around Multan. 5 

I wished to bring my heart’s fire upon the tongue in the 
form of words, 

When lo ! a hundred tongues of fire appeared within my 
mouth. 

has been sfc^ed elsewhere, the plan is similar to the above, but the interpolat- 
ed couplet is always the same. This interpolation occurs not more than 
seven times both in Tarkib-band and in Tarji'band. 

I Ghnrratu-l-lcamaL The longest of the four Diwuns of Amir Khusru. 

It contains poems written from the 34th to the 42nd year of his life 5 for an* 
account of this and the other “ Dlwans ” see Elliott, III. Appendix. See also 
HajI Khalifah, IV. 311. 

8 MS, (A) reads for 

8 MS. (A) agrees with the text. MS. (B) has a worthless reading 

Orff gAxb 
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1 dug deep in my breast, empty of all desire, and tears burst 
forth from both my eyes ; when the earth is hollowed out 
then springs of water make their appearance. 

Weeping has taken the bloom off my cheek, and disgraced 
me, because by reason of it, the skin has left my cheek 
and the bones have come in sight. 

The planets are all conjoined in my eyes 1 perchance it por- 
tends a storm, since in a watery constellation a conjunc- 
tion of planets is seen. 

I only wish for that same collection (of friends) and how 
can this be ! 

139 It is essentially impossible — how can this Bcmatu-n-Na'sli 

become the Pleiades 8 (How can mourning become joy). 

With what omen s did the king lead his army from Multan 
and draw the infidel-slaying sword in order to slay the 
infidels. 


1 The text has we should read as in MS. (A). 

The astrologers state that when a conjunction of all the planets shall take 
place in one of the watery constellations (Scorpio, Pisces, Aquarius) a deluge 
like that which destroyed the world in the time of Noah will occur again. 

8 This couplet differing as it does in rhyme, but being in the same metre is 
characteristic of t&rfcib band , sec p. 196, note 3. 

oho Bandtu-u-7ia‘sh, this name “ The daughters of the bier” is 
given by the Arabs to the constellation Ursa Major. See Lane, s. v. - 

The origin of the name u The daughters of the bier ** is said by Sedilloi in 
his Notes to the Prole’gomeues des Tables Aatronomiqnes d’Oloug Beg, to be that 
'* the Arab Christians called the “Chariot *’ or the four stars composing the 
body of the Great Bear (jr** Fcretmm Lazar}, and the three stars (the 
handle of the plough) of the tail Maria , Martha uc ancilla” The X^ersiang 
have a superstition that if two people are together and one of them points 
out this constellation to the other, one of the two will dio within the year. 

The allusion to the Pleiades is explained by the following verses of Ibnu-1- 
Amid (see do Slaae, Ibn Khali . : III. 263), 

** I have seized on one of the opportunities which life offers to form with 
my companions a part of the band of the Pleiades, and, if you do not aid us 
to maintain our rank in that choir by sending us some wine, we shall be sad 
like the daughters of the hearse.” 

The Pleiades is considered a fortunate asterism (of.) Job xxxviii 13, 
ft The sweet influences of Pleiades.” 

8 MSS. (A) and (B) read £*& 
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When they brought him tidings of the enemy, with that 
strength which he possessed, ruthlessly he displayed his 
wrath and unfurled his standards. 

That* army which was then present sought for no second 
army, 

For this reason that Bustum must not be indebted to an 
armed host. 1 

One assault took him from Multan to Labor, saying " 

In my reign can any one rebel against me ? 

Am I not such a lion, that my sword which is like fire and 
water 

Has by its slaying turned every year of theirs to dust and 
ashes P 

Such torrents of blood often have I set flowing over the 
earth, 

That the vulture flies 2 over the surface of blood like a 
duck over the water. 

In this year to such an extent do I stain the earth with 
their blood, 

That the evening twilight reddens with the reflection of 
the earth. 

He was bent upon this enterprise and did. not know that 
the Destiny of heaven had drawn the line of fate across 
the writing of the page of intention. 

His eyes were smitten by the stars ; if I have the power 
I must heat a needle, and like a shooting star thrust it 
into the eye of the seven planets. 

The first day of the month became Muharram » for him, 140. 

. not for him only but for all people. 

1 These verses are transposed in the text. MS. (A) and MS. (B) give this 
ord6r. 

* MSS. (A) and (B) read 

8 MS. (A) reads 5*7** ^ ** ij*. 

.The Martyr Prince was killed on the last day of Zul Hijjah the morrow 
oi which was the sacred month of Muharram. 

The ‘Ashura (the tenth) is a voluntary fast day observed on the tenth of 
the month of Muharram. We read in the Mishlcat (VI I.) Ibn Abbas said 

I did not see his highness intend the fast of any day which he considered 
more noble than the ‘Ashura and the fast of Ramazan.’* Again “ the fast* of 
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Since at the end of Zul Hijjah he drove his dagger into 
the neck of his enemies. 

That the day of ‘A shura might arrive he entered the ranks 
of holy war like Husain ; the dust of his steed served as 
collyrium for the eye of the brilliant moon. 

What an hour was that when the infidel reached the van of 
the 'army ! 

One upon another his squadrons passed over the river and 
came upon them unawares . 1 

Thou didst see the king’s steed , 2 casting the cloud of dust 
to the sky. 

The wind-footed courier charging the infidels worthless 
as dust. 

He raised a turmoil among the stars by the shouts of 
his army. 

He produced an earthquake in the world by the rushing 
of his cavalry, 

From the roll of the drums, the neighing of the horses, and 
the shouts of their riders, he caused a quaking of the 
plain and desert and mountain. 

His horses were reeking (-with sweat), with shoes as hot as 
fire, so that the hoofs of each fiery-shod steed struck 
sparks . 3 

What awe was there ! at one time drawing up for battle, 
What terror was there ! at another time raising the battle 
cries . 4 

141 . From the flash of the sword in his hand he scattered heat 

and oppressiveness arouud him. 

the day ‘Ashura I am hopeful will cover the faults of the coming year.” 
(Matthews, Vol. I. p. 402). 

“ It is the only day of Maliarram observed by the Sunni Muslims, being 
the day on which, it is said, God created Adam and Eve, heaven and hell, the 
tablet of decree, the pen, life and death.” (Hughes, Diet, of Islam). 

1 MS, (A) reads tof and ij 

2 MS, (A) reads instead of as in the text. 

8 MSS. (A ) (B.) read 

4 MS, (A) CyJ O Aa. 

e***?^l ^ A*. 

MS, (B) reads the same as (A) repeating in the second line. 
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While the very thought of his spear pricked the heart like 
so many thorns. 

The brave-hearted were attacking, bent on consuming their 
enemies, 

The faint-hearted were plotting intent upon flight. 

[Whiles, the king the cherisher of brave men, in thac 
field of battle, 

Was doing deeds of bravery and urging on the warriors ]. 1 
Striking manfully blow after blow upon the ribs of the 
unmanly cowards, 

And sending forth flames of fire from his well tempered 
sword. 

Raising aloft like Jamshxd the standard, to restrain the 
demons, 

Urging on his steed, like the sun, to capture kingdoms. . 
.Bringing the sky into supplication from that affliction. 
Making the sun perform the Tayammum % with that dust. 
[At that time when there was a distinction between brave 
and coward, 

Many a one there was whose lips were dry and his cheeks 
pale ]. 3 

l These lines are omitted in. the text bat are in both MSS. 

Jf Jjji 

CJ***^f j\f dibyo'j 

ft tayammum. This word signifies “ Intention ” and is restricted 

to the Wuzii or ablutional ceremony performed with sand instead of water, 
which is permissible under certain circumstances, as for instance when 
water cannot be procured without incurring undne risk or labour. 
Qur’an V. 9. “ If.,. ye cannot find water then take fine surface sand and wipe 
your faces, and your hands therewith.” This like so many of Muhammad’s 
injunctions was excellent as a sanitary measure. 

* The text and MS. (B) are both wrong here, repeating the preceding 
band as though this poem were a tarjVband. The following is the correct 
reading as given in MS. (A) 

Oj* Q ty* jj fjj — i if 

J *-£***■ W & b tfi 

Consequently in the translation I have omitted the incorrectly repeated 
lines, and have given these in their place. 

26 
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The day was cast into darkness when they hurled 1 one 
upon the other, 

The sun became pale when dagger was interweaved with 
dagger. 

The day was nearing its decline, seeing that the swords * 
were weaving a sky of rust over the sun of the army. 

The rows of swords in both ranks resembled (the teeth of) 
a comb, 

The combatants are entangled one with the other like hair 
with hair . 8 

The Earth looked like a sheet of water when cuirass was 
knit i^ith cuirass, the plain resembled a rose garden 
when shield was woven with shield. 

The heaven flies away as though flying from an arrow, 

The arrows flying above their heads are thick as the feathers 
of a wing. 

When half the force of the infidels had their heads swept 
off by the sword 

Those infidel heads 4 which were matted together like the 
locks of black hair. 

Ruby-red drops of blood sprang like tears 5 from the sword 

So that the gold- woven standards were besprinkled with 
the jewels. 

Each single head i»*s cleft in twain when the swords 
blows met. 


1 MS. (B) reads which is the best reading. 

* This is the reading of MS. (A) j®) j! ^ MS. (B) follows the text 

hut with no intelligible meaning. The reading of MS. (A } is not quite satis* 

factory and it seems possible that we should read jf . *. *• The war* 

ti-ora’ swords. 

S MS. (A) has the following >*- 

df ij $U 

MB. (B) has \j while the text has this as an- auttruativ* 
reading for O-A \j fj 

MS. (B) is the reading adopted for this line, reading however 
(text) and MS* (A) for MS. (B) in the second line. 

A MS* (A) jp-9* djti * 

* fusert 31 before fe? MS. (A). 
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The cloven heads became as one again when head was 
thrust against head. 

The slain were lying on all sides of that verdant plain L 

Like the figures which they weave on the green brocade. 

Long had they been striving even from morning till even- 
ing, face to face, and hair to hair, and hand to hand.* 

The king 8 wished to spread the carpet of victory but to 
what avail 

Since the heavens had woven that carpet in another pattern. 

*[His auspicious sword did not cease from contest for 
one moment. 

From the declining day till night in that day of declining 
fortune]. 

Oh Lord ! was that blood which flowed over the face of the 143- 
plain 

Or was it a river urging its waves toward the lips of the 
thirsty. 

Just as water drops to the earth when you sift it 1 * * 4 * 6 in 
a sieve 

So the blood dript from the limbs of the weary warriors. 

The mortally wounded lay in the death-agony writhing on 
the ground, while from his throat blood burst in billows, 
spouting in the air. 

The arrows drove the bodies over the sea of blood like 
boats, 

Plying their oars madly and urging their course onwards. 6 


1 MS. (A) reads Lfts**** &&&£ Which Is the 

reading adopted. 

* MS. (A) reads. iSJ*> y> 3 <S3j\3> 

MS. (B) ji 3 — J-J 3 — *3*3 3ji3i 

8 MS. (B) reads incorrectly «>*& 

4 The text and MS. \B) are again wrong here giving in this place the 
couplet beginning see page X96 note 3, instead of the lines 

which should follow 

JlX# Jt Cj-wrU* j fX Si+ j* 

db) 33} crt?* 51 V — 33) dtfjjl 

6 MS. (A) iSjH 

• These lines follow here in MS. (A) in the text they are five couplets later. 
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The river bore those (the infidel enemies) to hell and the 
stream bore these (the Muslims) to Paradise, although 
the blood of infidel and Muslim was Sowing side by side. 

The chargers were plunging and the heads of the riders 
falling. 

The feet of the horses speeding and the heads of the riders 
bowling along. 

Every spurt of blood which spurted from the body struck 
by an arrow 

Leapt without restraint like a man who leaps to avoid an 
arrow . 1 

The arrow of every man who from stoutness of heart had 
an arm nerved for the fight, fitted accurately to the bow 
flew straight to the heart of the enemy’s army. 

And he who from faint-heartedness has lost command of 
his arms and legs, was running now to the water and 
now to the plain. 

The king, the commander of the army, was urging on -the 
charger of his fortune, and it galloped with him in draw- 
ing up his line, and planning the scheme of action. 

144 . The heavens turned Victory backwards seizing it by the 

hair. 

Although Victory was speeding towards ns having left the 
accursed (infidels). 

* [The infidels were expecting the coming of night, to take 
to flight, 

Suddenly the scale of the balance turned against us]. 

What a night was that I when the sun had fallen from the 
sky ! 

And demons were hurling fire upon the earth, and the stars 
had fallen,. 

When nothing of day remained for that sun of fortune . 3 

1 These lines follow here in MS. (A) which reads 

* Here again the text and MS. (B) are wrong. Here should follow as in 
MS. (A). 

by* ^ jUaLf jAif 

S These are omitted in MS. (B.). MS. (A.) reads \j ylSif 

This and the following are transposed in the text. 
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Some little daylight remained when the sun (of royalty) 
fell. 

Although Husain of the famous Kerbela 1 was in straits for 
want of water. 

He was the Muhammad whose end came upon him in the 
water . 2 3 * S * * 

The heart of mankind became (full of holes like) a 'fishing 
net because, from the craft of the demon the royal signet 
which was on the hand of Solomon fell into the water . 8 

The infidels were wallowing in blood as the donkey wallows 
in the gutter, the believers lay in the mud like jewels in 
the mire. 

One army was passing through the water of the flood of 
disaster, 

The other parched with thirst had fallen in with a mirage. 

Each one of them was put down on the tablet of the earth 
«£or this reason that their affairs had fallen into the 
account of the day of reckoning. „ 


1 A city in 'Iraq 50 miles south west of Bagdad and six miles west of the 
Euphrates. Husain was slain there A.H. 61 in conflict with Yazid Jbn 
Mu‘awia on the 10th of Muharram ; the name of the place where Husain was 

cnt off from the Euphrates was called Kerbela. See Hughes Diet, of 
Islam art. Husain. 

3 MS. (A) reads ** but the text is the correct 

reading. 

It refers to .the circumstances already related under which the Khan-1* 
ghalnd, the Martyr prince met his death. Firishta relates that having defeated 
the enemy the “ generals of Hindustan discarded all caution and pursued 
the fugitives while the Muhammad, the Martyr Khan, who had not performed 
the mid-day prayer, went hastily with 500 of his army to the margin of a 
large tank which then was near, alighted and engaged iu prayer when his 
party were suddenly attacked by one of the Mughul Generals with 2,000 men 
who were in ambush” ( TariMt~i- Firishta , I. 143. Bombay Edition.) The 
Prince after a gallant fight was killed by an arrow and most of his men 
killed. It was here Amir Khusru was taken prisoner but escaped. 

S The following is greatly abridged from the Qissam-l-AnUya. 

•Solomon’s famous signet ring in which lay the secret of all his power was 

stolen from him by the jinn Astarjl who while Solomon was bathing, per- 
sonated him and demanded the ring from his wife (Yaminah) to whom he 

had entrusted it. Obtaining it from her he sat on the throne .and ruled |he 
kingdom, Solomon having been cast out as an imposter# Solomon entered 
the service of some fishermen who used to give him two fish daily .as his 
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The skull caps which were lying in the fresh crimson blood 
looked like cocoanuts engraved and ornamented with 
vermilion. 1 

145. The wounds of the heart were weeping tears of blood in 

bidding farewell to the soul, and the bodies were lying 
desolate owing to separation from life. 

Alas ! many were the living who were lying among the 
dead overcome with terror, their bodies blood-stained and 
their eyes sunk in ( feigned j sleep. 

Look at the deeds of this crafty old wolf (tne sky) for lions 
were as though bound in chains and elephants in fetters 
at the hands of (infidel) dogs. 

[This was not a battle, I verily saw that that was* the day 
of resurrection. If these are the tokens of the resurrec- 
tion, then I have seen it].* 

Look at the revolution of the heaven, for it brought about 
such a change, that it made the centre of Islam to go 
round and round (in perplexity) like the compasses. 5 

wages, one of which he ate bnt sold the other to feed the poor. -In the mean- 
time Asaf recognized that it was not Solomon who was ruling, and brought 
40'iiolymen before the throne each bearing an open copy of the 

Taurat (Book of the Law) which they read aloud *, Astarjl the demon was not 
able to bear this, rnshed np to the roof of the palace, cast the ring into the 
water and lied. Solomon happened to be fishing that day but being tired fell 
asleep on the bank of the river, a large snake came out of the water and 
taking the green bough of a tree in its mouth was fanning Solomon as he 
slept, when the fisherman’s daughter passed by$ she ran off to her father 
and begged him to marry her to Solomon. Eventually this was settled 
(though Solomon protested his inability to provide a dowry) and Solomon 
married the girl. Tito fish which had swallowed the ring fell into their net 
on tho following day and was given to Solomon with two other fish, Solomon 
took them and sold two of them and gave the other to the fisherman’s 
flaughter to fry. She struck a knifo into it and the ring fell out, the whole 
b$jis© becoming illuminated, she screamed and fainted, bolomon seized the 
ring and put it on, thus recovering his lost kingdom. 

1 MS. (A) reads jr** ]} The text and MS. (B) read 

which seems preferable. 

* The text and MS. (B) are again wrong: the proper lines here are 

f\ Sty ivl £ ji if* 

up* f ; OMoUfjpJf 

* MS. (A) reads (variant adopted) &* MS. (B) is the same 

as the text except that it reads in both lines. 
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Has one ever seen an atom carry off the water of the sun’s 
spring ? 

Has one ever seen a stone, which has rivalled the princely 
pearl ? 

When the king entered the cave of the protection of God, 
that •man* is a dog who did not wake the sleepers of the 
cave 1 * with his lamentations. 

That he entered the secret cave (of death) when fleeing 
from his enemies, is no disgrace. 

The elect of God (Muhammad) fled towards the cave to 
avoid the attack of his enemies* 

And if a spark reached him from the arrow of his enemies 
this too is right 3 for the wrath of Nimrod at last com- 146. 
mitted Abraham to the fire. 4 

And if he went to the holy place (Paradise) do not be vexed 
and count it as a shame to him 5 for ‘Isa through the 
spite Of the Nazarenes devoted his life on the cross. 

And if the (infidel) dogs were crafty as foxes to him, say 
this, that it is of a piece with the dog like behaviour 
which was shewn to (‘All) the Haidar-i-Karrar (lion of 
repeated attacks). 6 

And if the demons caused him to drown, then say this that 
it is like when a demon drowned Hus turn in the ocean. 7 

Every year he used to devote his life and energy to fighting 
the Mughuls, 

At last he yielded up his precious life in this endeavour. 

1 Qur’an, Suratu-l-Kahf, XVIII. The seven sleepers of Ephesus. MS. (A) 
reads Or* 45 '°^! oi 0**£**. MS. (B) which the text follows reads ; 

and the text reads. f° r 

* MSS. (A) and (B) read fjj jf. 

s The text and MS. (B) are hopelessly wrong here : the correct reading 
MS, (A) is *£**»!jj Jj. 

4 Qur’an, xxi. 52-60. 

Said they Burn him and help your gods if ye are going to do so 

We said Oh fire ! be thou cool and a safety for Abraham. 

* MSS. (A) and (B) read fcj&od* f. The* reading in 

the text hJtii is inadmissible# 

® Abdor Rahman ibn Muljim slew ‘Alt with a sword while engaged m 
prayer on the X9th Ramazan 35 A.H. in the Mosque of Kufa. 

1 Bee §hah Nama (Tomer Macao), Vol. II., p.'748. 1. 8. 
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This is one of the tricks of fate which at one time sheds 
blood and at another gives life ; 1 we are powerless, it is 
* useless to strive against the all-powerful tyrant (fate). 
The mighty lion when stung by the ant roars aloud in 
agony. 

The infuriated elephant when pricked by ar thorn shrieks 
from pain. 

[It was on Friday, the last day of Zul Hijjah that this battle 
took place 

At the end of eighty-three and the beginning of eighty- 
four].* 

The sun and moon wept over the face of that one of 
auspicious features, 

Day and night wept over the youth of that short-lived one. 
Like his orders, tears from the eyes, flowed from east to 
west 

Behold the obedience of the servants 3 who wept without 
any master. 

In his reign birds and fishes were so happy 
L47. That the fishes wept in the water and the birds in the air. 

The heavens with its thousand eyes wept over the people 
of the earth like vernal showers upon the grass. 4. 

The dew which falls every morning from heaven and waters 
the earth, consider that as the tears of the stars who are 
weeping in the highest heavens. 

The people of Multan, men and women, weeping and tear- 
ing their hair, in every street, face to face and every- 
where. 

FTo one could sleep at night for the noise of the wailing, 
and the beating of the drums, for in every house the 
mourners were weeping bitterly. 

I MS. (A) *** J 

% MS. (A) has the following lines in place of those in the text 
dt c-i) J , ***** 

y . y M j&f 4U* J fr l — f 

1st Mnharram (684 AJEL) 

* MS. (A) 

* This couplet is omitted from MS. (B). 
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They were preparing to perforin the warn in the water of 
their eyes, 

Hoping for pardon for that they wept at the time of prayer. 

Their tongues were blistered like the feet of prisoners, 

So sorely did they weep for the captives of calamity. 

Their eyes poured forth blood upon the earth like the 
throat of the slain, 

So bitterly did each one weep for his own dead. 1 

And if by chance a captive returned from that bond of 
calamity, 

Every one seeing his face wept honest tears of sorrow. 

[So great was the weeping that the waves of the tears 
were greater than those of the Jlliun. 

This was my own condition, the state of the others how can 
I describe ! ] * 

Shall I wring my hands, or shall I with my own teeth 
make my arm livid, 

Or shall I wear clothes of a darker blue than this blue 148- 
heaven ? 3 

Every man of reputation, tattoos his arm with the needle, 

But when I make my arm blue with my teeth, the name of 
the king leaps forth on my arm. 

Alas ! that he by the tyranny of the blue sky, is sleeping 
beneath the earth, while 4 because of his sleeping there 
the whole horizon has become blue (dark). 

There was both the blackness of the Hindu and the white- 
ness of the Turk, whereas now both Turk and Hindu are 
wearing blue (as mourning) 

6 [It was as though the people were tearing the heavens 
and dividing them among themselves, 

1 This is the order of the couplets in MS. (A). 

2 MS. (A) (*£ l&JS g-yO 

* Blue was the customary mourning colour in Persia. 

* MS. (A) jj 

* This couplet is not in tho text nor in MS. (B) MS, (A) reads 


27 



149. 
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To such an extent was the earth in all directions Hue with 
mourning garments.] 

Now it has become customary to wear blue — so that hence- 
forth it behoves the weavers of white cloth to dye their 
thread blue in the shuttle. 1 

In every street % of Cairo a river blue like the Nile was 
flowing ; to such an extent were blue garments being 
washed in tears on all sides. 

The dyers of blue cloth were as happy as if there was a 
bridal in their houses, because so many brides had their 
garments dyed blue in mourning for their husbands. 3 

The lovely ones who were smiting their foreheads and 
shedding tears of blood had their cheeks below their 
eyes red (with blood) while above their eye-brows it was 
blue- 

The beauties have no need of blue (patches) and redness 
(rouge) after this, 

For the cheeks are torn till they are red (with blood) and 
the face is smitten till it is blue (with bruises). 

In such quantities do they tear their hair from their 
delicate brows, one and all 

That the root of every hair becomes blue from such rough 
treatment. 

[How long shall I tear out the hair of my head in this 
lamentation and mourning ! 

Nay I will pluck this body of mine like a hair from the 
head of my life] > 

Alas 1 that my heart has suddenly turned to blood on 
account of (the loss of) my friends. 


The order of the following couplets differs from that of the text as will 
be seen. 

% MS. (A) reads k for the latter is the correct reading. 

S MS. (A) tsjfjci- 

* MS. (A) 

* MS. A. f& ji y jU (** erit jl Aia. £3 jm Not in the text., 

fSy. <sh- I ijy* K)y=t V* utfl , 
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Alas ! for that assembly who were a constant fresh joy to 
their friends. 

The eyes became flooded with water and blood on account 
of their friends, so long as I saw my friends in the 
midst of blood and water. , 

Such priceless blood of my friends has the earth swallowed 
That it is my right to demand from the Earth the blood 
money for my friends. 

If it were possible for those wbo sleep in the dust to arise, 

I would devote the remainder of my life to secure the 
existence of my friends. 

It were a pity that the eye should have its pupil always 
with it, and yet that its friends should be out of sight. 1 
How can one bear to look at others instead of one’s friends, 

My friends are gone ! How can I embrace a stranger l 
How can I clothe any other person in the mantle of any 
friends l 

I will place their dust in my eyes (as a collyrium). How. 
can it be right that the dust of my friends’ feet should 
be so little valued.* 

In desire for my friends, even though they sever my head 
(from my body). 

Still the desire for my friends will never be severed from 
my 8 head. 

Oh my King ! whenever thou biddest me I will tear my 
garment of life to the very edge in mouniing for my 
friends. 

My life has been torn to shreds in a hundred places through X50. 
grief, how can it be right that I should tear a shred into 
shreds for the sake of my friends. 4 
My friends have gone of whom are you talking, 

Once for all bring your speech to an ending and breathe 
a prayer for my friends. 


1 MS. (A) jj* fHO! jkj uu^ 

3 MS. (A) The order in the text differs. 

» MS. (A) * — (V~ J J* 

4 X follow the text here. MS. (A) reads. 

islrf y 8 )^} 
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[Always remember the departed, especially at the time 
of prayer, 

Because nothing shews you the way to mercy save the 
guidance of prayer]. 1 

0 Lord may the illumination of the sun of mercy light 
upon their souls, 2 

May^heir souls shine like the sun from the bounty of thy 
light. 

In the day of battle the Great Eban was their leader, 

May the same Khan be also their leader to the Garden of 
Paradise. 

If an angel flies thither in desire for him it becomes a fly, 8 

May the wings of the peacock of Paradise drive away the 
flies from them. 

The bounty of mercy is the water of life m the gloom of 
the grave, 41 

Oh Lord, in the darkness of the tomb may they have the 
water of life. 

[When the faces become black from the sun of resurrection 

May the wings of the angels cast protecting shade over 
their heads]. 5 

When they give 6 into their hands the record of their deeds 
taken from the book of punishment, 

May the record bear as its heading the words “ A book for 
the right hand.” 7 

These lines are not in the text nor in MS. (B). 

1^0 (JfO jmmm -Lo Cy A. — 1+A J %\j e u +j fc yj Cvi* 

<Jf6 Dal signifies the letter with which the word du'a 

begins, while DMl also means ” that which shews tho way.” 

2 jf MS. (A). 

3 0 Xc ddjS ijj iSLc jt <jij| y> MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) Jjt C1.UI19 Jd. 

6 This couplet is omitted from the text. 

ctjA. 

* MSS. (A) (B) 

7 See Qur’an Ixxxiv, 7, 8, 9 and as for him who is given his hook in his 
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May the drops of blood which were shed from their throats 

Become the most costly rubies of their crown of pardon. 

For the thirsty ones 1 whose souls departed for lack of 
water,' 

May the cloud of mercy rain continuously upon their heads. 

For the captives 8 who were long subjected to hardships, 

Oh Lord ! may the hope of speedy release make their way 
light for them. 

May the affliction which they suffered in imprisonment, be 
to those who have escaped from prison (by death) the 
cause of their eternal salvation, 

And those who have survived and have returned from 
that calamity, 

May they experience the mercy of the Author of good, s and 
may the favour of the Sultan be theirs. 

Since Muhammad has departed may the event be happy for 
the king. May his son Kaiqubad be most fortunate and 
his son Kaikhusru be blessed. 

And the opening [of another threnody] 4 is as follows : 

My heart sit silent in sorrow for no trace of joy remains. 

Grief, do thou take away the world, for no joy is left 
therein. 

In the following ode too he refers to the same disastrous 
occurrence : 

Behold this calamity 6 which has be fallen this year on the 
frontier of Multan, 

The right wing of the believers has been defeated s by the 
infidel ranks. 


right hand, he shall he reckoned with by an easy reckoning $ and he shall go 
back to his family joyfully.” 

1 MS. (A) <3** tS fj I follow the text here. 

* This is the reading of the text. MS. (A) reads MS. (B) 

8 TuUers. ejfa}.}, 

4 These words are not in either MS. 

8 MS. (A) reads JU*t This is the preferable reading. 

8 MS. (A) 


151 . 
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How can I explain that day of resurrection, from the 
agony of which the Angel of Death would have craved 
respite. 

How can I describe the way in which the Ghazls, attacked 
the front of the Khiaibarls, like the Lion of repeated 
attacks. 

But what help has anyone against the decree of fate which 
was ordained by and issued from the Almighty. 

What was the condition of the battle field ? it was one 
load of dead bodies, 

So much blood w r as spilled and the load was lying 
upon it. 1 2 

The blood of martyrs, poured out like a libation, was 
mingled with i he earth, 

The necks of prisoners bound together with ropes in rows, 
like rose chains, 

The heads strangled in the tight noose of the saddle- 
cords, ! 8 

The necks caught in the toils of the head-ropes. 

Although my head escaped that game of strangulation, 

Still my neck did not escape that noose of torture. 

I was taken captive, and for fear lest they should shed my 
blood 

My blood dried up, not a single drop remained in my weak 
and emaciated body. 

I was poured out like water running without beginning 
and without end, and like bubbles thousands of blisters 
appeared on my feet from much travelling. 

The skin was separated from my feet by the blisters, 

Like to the seams of a slipper burst open. 

My heart, because of affliction, was as hard as the hilt of a 
sword 


1 MS. (A) reads &+& jb j 

MS. (Bj A** &> fjj 

The real reading seems to be jb 

2 JlP* Bee Richardson s. v. ifk 
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From weakness, my body was become wood like the handle 
of a club. 1 

Not a breath remained in my wind-pipe by reason 'of thirst, 

My belly was like a drum from the duration of my hunger. 8 
My body was stripped naked like a tree in autumn, 

And like a rose torn into a thousand slireds by the thorns. 

For sorrow the pupil of my eyes poured forth drops 
Like the (scattered pearls) of a necklace broken from the 
neck of a bride. 

A Quruna s driving me on in tront followed along the way 153. 

seated on a horse, like a leopard on a hill range 
Foe tor ab isto ore teterrimus axillae odori similis, 

Capilli oris ejus pubi similes usque ad mentum delapsi. 4 " 

If I lagged behind a step or two through fatigue 
He would draw at one time his falchion 5 at another his 
javelin. 6 

I kept heaving deep sighs and saying to myself' 

Alas ! 1 shall never be able to escape from this calamity l 
A thousand thanks to God Almighty who liberated me 
With my heart free from arrow wounds and my body 
unhurt by the sword. 

When he desired to make my body a brick for the grave, 

Water and clay bnilt up for me anew my palace of years. 

But what good to me was my escape from that rope 
If snapped like the bond between the Muhajir and Ansar 7 


ChU'pnur. Pavet-de-Courteille in his TurkI dictionary gives this 
word as jUijj-a. Chtlqmar , with the meanings masaue, gourdin . 

* These lines are as follows in MS. (A). 

j f'j'Cb 

^ 

S X cannot find this word, possibly it is connected with the Turk? 
qurchl , an armed soldier. 

* See Elliot and Dowson, III. 528. 

5 tughuna there is a Turk! word ingkan which means 

a falcon,, and another tnghanak oiseau semblable a Tepervicr (P. 

fie C.). Hence the above translation by the word jalchion. 

fnkhmttr a dart having no point (Richardson). 

n The Ansar or * helpers of the prophet ? were those tribes of El Medinah 
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All those lives were poured out in the dust like roses 

By the fierce bias b of misfortune, this is Autumn not Spring. 

The world full of roses and the assembly emptied of those 
who can smell their perfume, 

How should not my heart turn to blood like the rose bud 
at this treatment ! 1 

Hot one of my friends of last year remains to me this year, 

It is evident that 44 this year ” also will become 44 last year.” 

Do thou also like me, oh cloud of the newly born spring 

How wash thy hands of water, and rain teardrops of blood. 

154 . Give me a cup, that from the depths of my regret 

I may empty it of wine, and fill it with bitter tears. 

How that the date is 684 (H.) 

To me in my three and thirtieth year comes the good 
tidings of the thirty-fourth. 

Hot thirty-four because if my years should be thirty 
thousand, when one comes to the account of Annihilation 
neither thirty counts for aught nor a thousand. 

I am not a poet, even though I were a magician, still then 
I shall become dust. 

I am not a Khusru, even were I a Kaikhusru, still at that 
time my kingdom would be but the grave. 

And in the preface to the Ghurratu- l-Kamal he writes some 
epitomised poems relating to this circumstance ; tho gist of 
the matter is that they brought Tughral to nothing, and the 
prince who used to pray with lamentation and tears at the foot- 
stool of the best of all helpers saying Make me of thy mercy 
a victorious Emperor rose to such power in the districts of 
Laklmauti and Chatar Lta‘1 that his head which touched the 
stars, reached to the starless expanse of the highest heaven, and 


who, while in other respects rivals, united so far as to espouse the cause of 
Muhammad. 

The Muhajinn were the refugees from Mecca, and to avoid jealousy and 
strife between them and the An$ar, each of the An$&r was made to swear an 
oath of brotherhood with one of the Mn/tajirm. This bond was however 
broken shortly after the battle of Bedr. See Muir’s Life of Mahomed, Vol, III. 
p. 26, also Palmer’s translation of the Qur’an, p. xxxiv. and Hughes Diet 
of Ixlam $, v. Ansar. 

1 These lines follow here in MS. (A). 
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Malik ghamsu-d-Din Dablr, and Qazi Agir desired to retain me 
by seizing ray garments, 1 but the separation from my friends 
seized me by the collar. I was obliged like Joseph to leave that 
prison pit and turn my steps to * the metropolis, and under the 
shadow of the standard of the Shadow of God I remained in the 
city. In those very same months, the Kban-i-Buzurg Qaan 
Malik arrived from the conquest of Damrela, 8 and a rumour came 
to us that my words had reached him, 4 so that he made enquiries 
regarding the ripe fruit of my words ; unripe fruit as it really was 
I laid it before him, and it was honoured with acceptance in his 
private hall of audience, and I was distinguished by a robe of 
honour and rewards, and I girded my loins in his service and wore 
the cap of companionship, and I gave for five years more to the 
Panjab and Multan water from the sea of my comfortable circum- 
stances, till suddenly, by the potent order of the wise ruler, the 
star of my glory came into opposition with the inauspicious Mars ; 6 155. 
the time of its decline had arrived when the unlucky cavalcade 
of those born under the influence of Mars came in sight, and at 
evening time, the bright sun 6 sank by the revolution of the 
heaven, a world of brave men struck by arrows had fallen, and 
the plain of the earth was full of broken cups, and Death itself 
was saying at that time “ Where shall I place my cup and where 
shall I take my pitcher.” The sky fed upon dust and the sun 
swallowed a bowl of blood. 

How can we describe that day of resurrection, 

When even the Angel of Death sought protection from 
the fray. 

In that forge of calamity the rope of the infidels seized me also 
by. the throat, but inasmuch as God Most High had lengthened the 

1 4W& 4y*|4 fjL, Wj MSS. (A) and (B). 

8 See Muqaddasi. DeGoeje’a Glossary, p. 207. 

* MS. (A) *l*jr*>. 

4 MS. (A), 

5 Mars and Saturn are considered stars of ill omen, and are 

called in Arabic nahsdn. The two misfortunes. (See Ibn Khaldun 

Proleg ii. 2X8). 

6 MS. (A) reads MS* (B) V^l* So also footnote 

variant to th^text, The former is the reading adopted. 

, 28 
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rope of my life, T obtained release, and by the high road I made 
for the abode of favours, and attained, to the sight of the dome 
of Islam 1 and at the feet of my mother became (as it were) 
an inhabitant of Paradise, while as for herself, as soon as her eyes 
fell upon me the fountain of her milk flowed from tenderness 
towards me. 

Paradise always lies beneath the teet ot a mother, 

See two streams of milk flow therefro.m, the sign of 
Paradise. 2 

And I spent some time pleasantly and quietly in seeing my 
beloved mother and other dear ones in the fort of Muminpur, 
otherwise called Patifili 3 on the banks of the river Ganges.” 

fn short, when the news of tins heart-rending disaster reached 
the ears of the Sultan, having observed the duties of mourning 
for some days, a great affliction fell upon him, so much so. that 
he could never asraiu gird his loins, but lie used to occupy himself 
156. in all matters, and sent a despatch addressed to Bu gli nt Khan 
who had acquired the title of Sultan Nasi ru-d- Din, 4 to Laklmauti 
saying. Since so great a calamity has fallen upon your brother 
I desire that you should fake his place as you are well able to do, 
that in looking in your face I may be able to forget the numerous 

1 The reading hero is very nneertain, the text reads, if tjfy j 

which has no .evident meaning : MS. (B) reads $ f jt&J j. 

The word here is clearly wrong. MS. (A) reads (*<*}$* jf j 

and this is the variant I adopt although the phrase Si ^1^ house jf benefits 
is not a very usual one. Still, X have 'thought it better to take this as the 
true reading than to suggest other hypothetical readings. 

* This refers to the two springs of Paradise mentioned in the Qur’an, lv. 

* f ? » 

( Suratu-r-Rahmfm). tyuA. Ub „ , t+gS ^ j r 

And besides these are gardens twain In each two gushing springs. 

The proverb runs See Eoebock O. P. 484, 

* I’atiali “ Ancient town in Aligonj tahxil Etali District, N.-W. Provinces 
situated on tlie old high bank of the Ganges 22 mile north-east of Etah 
town.” Imp. Gaz. xi 9(1 Tieffe ntfta lev I. 198, places it at a distance of 
about 75 miles from Bibb and about 20 from Purruckabnd. 

* See page 186. 
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sorrows which I. suffer on his account. Na§iru-d-Dm who 1 had 
acquired permanent and independent control over that district 
(of LakhnautI) put off for some time coining to Dihli, and 
even after coming to Dihli at the earnest solicitation of his 
father was not able to l'emain there, “ the elephant bethought 
him of Hindustan ” 2 so that forgetting the demands *of filial, 
paternal, and brotherly affection he became so restless from 
staying in that place that one day without his father’s permission 3 
together with certain of liis kinsfolk he went forth on prefence 
of hunting, and marching by rapid stages reached Laklmauti and 
busied himself with his own affairs. 

Verse. 

Why should I not betake myself to my own country ? 

Why should I not be the dust of the sole of the foot of my 
friend ? 

I cannot endure the sorrow of exile and absence from home, 

I will go to my own country, and be my own monarch. 

Accordingly Sultan Balban, who was very depressed and dejected 
at this occurrence, so that day by day his weakness gathered 
strength, as he lay on his bed of sickness, being moreover past 
eighty years of age, conferred upon the eldest son of the Martyred 
Khan who was called Kaikhusru, the title of Kkusru Khan, and 
gave the affairs of Empire into his hands. Multan too was entrusted 
to him, and he made him the heir-apparent, and made a will to 
the effect that Kaiqubad the son of .Bn gli ra Khan should be sent 
to his father in Lakhnauti, After lie had relieved his mind of 
anxiety as to the succession of Kaikhusru, and the other testamen- 
tary dispositions of the government having occupied him three 
days, he removed the baggage of existence from this world to 

* MSS. (A) and (B) ...... *£ \j -The text and both MSS. 

call him Njisjru-d-DIn. 

2 His thoughts turned homewards. Another proverb of this kind is 

(Jxb jJclsk* j (jy5, zauq-i-cluimcm zi k£dfir-i«bidbul namirawaa, 

i.c., the desire of the garden never leaves the heart of the nightingale. 

3 MSS. (A) and (B). The reading in the text 

is at variance both with the sense, and also with the statement of other 
historians. Barm says “ He wanted to go to Lakhnauti so he found a pretext 
foe doing so and set off thither without leave from his father (E. D. TU. 124). 
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157. the next. This event took place in the year 686 H. 1 * He had 
reigned twenty-two years and some months. 

Oh my heart ! the world is no place of permanence and stay, 
Keep thy hand from the world — for it has no stability. 

Sultan Mu‘izzu*d-DIn Kaiqubad bin Sultan Kasiru-d-DIn bin 
Sultan Qhiyasu-d-Din Balban. 

In the sixteenth year of his age, in succession to his grand- 
father, by the intervention of Malik Kachhan, who was called 
Itimar, and other Amirs who were disaffected to the Martyred 
Khan, succeeded to the throne of Empire. 3 4 Then having bestowed 
Multan upon Khusru Khan with his family and dependents, they 
sent him off there under some pretext and -exiled his adherents, 
and when the Empire became established be appointed • all the 
officers of the state to their old posts in the kingdom, and Malik 
Kizamu-d-Din 8 was appointed Dadbeg 4 and they gave Khwaja, 
Khatxrn-d-Din the title of Khwaja-i-J ahan, and Malik Shahik 
Amir Hajib that of Wazir Khan, and Malik Qiyamu-l-Mulk 
obtained the post of Wakildar : and after six months he left Dibll 
and founded the palace of Kllughap, which is now a ruin, near the 
ford of Khwaja Khizr on the banks of the river Jumna ; there he 
held public audiences, and by craft getting hold of the Mughals 
who had newly become Moslitns, put the majority of them to 
death, and banished a certain nnmber of them, f The chief author 
and cause of this action was Malik Kizamu-a-Din ‘Alaqa the 

158, Wazir (this Kizamu-d-Dm ‘Alaqa is the same in whose honour 
Muhammad *AufI composed the books Jdmtfu-l-Hikayat and 

l 1287 A. D. 

* £5au-d-Din Barm, author of the TariMi-i-Firoz Sjtdhl gives a slightly 

different account of the means by which Kaiqubad attained the succession. 
He states that shortly before his death Balban summoned to his presence 
Maliku-l-XJmara Kotwal of Dihll, Khwaja Hasain BasrI the Wazir and some 
others and charged them to set Kaikkusru son of the Martyr prince upon 
the throne.? After his death, however, the Kotwal and his people who for 
some private reason ( ^ % ) had been 

unfriendly to the Martyr prince, were apprehensive of danger if Kaikhusru 
succeeded, so they sent him to Multan and placed the son of Bugera Khan. 
Kaiqubad on the throne with the title of Mu‘izzu-d-DIn (Elliott III. 124). 

* Nephew of Maliku-4-TJmara Kotwal of Dihll, 

4 Chief Justice. 
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Tazkiratu-sh- Shu* am) ; and to Malik Chhaju ( who eventually became 
grantee of Karra l -and Manikpur, and whom Mir Khusru eulogises 
in the Qiranu-s-Sa'dain in these words, 8 

Khan of Karra Chhaju, conqueror of countries 
Who hast encircled thy feet with anklets 8 formed from the 
lips of Khans) 

was given Samana, his daughter was united in marriage, to 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad. jAt the end of the month of Zul 
Hijjah in the aboveraentioned year, news arrived that the Tatar 
infidels whose leader was Itimar had attacked Lahore and the 
frontier of Multan. The Sultan appointed Shahik Barbak with 
thirty thousand cavalry and giving him the title of Khan-i-Jahan 
despatched him to oppose them. He pursued the Tatars as far 
as the foot of the Jud hills, and put the greater number of them 
to the sword, or made them prisoners, and having repulsed them 
he came to the Court. 

Inasmuch as Sultan Kaiqubad, during the lifetime of Sultan 
Balban, had not attained the desires of his heart, and learned 
instructors had been placed in charge of him, at this time when 
he attained to the Empire finding himself completely unfettered 
he occupied himself with the full fruition of lustful delights, 
while the majority of the people took advantage of the luxurious- 
ness of his reign to spend their days in wantonness and license. 
The ministrants of debauchery, jesters, singers and jugglers were 
admitted to close intimacy in his Court, in marked contrast to bis 
grandfather’s reign, and learning, and piety, aud integrity were 
nothing valued j and Malik Nizamu-d-Dm ‘Alaqa seeing 1 that the 


1 Not as in the text, but, MSS. (A) and (B) also Barm. See 
note 3. Malik Chhaju was brother’s son to Balban. 

a BISS. (A) and (B) WjZ w-ftjyo. * See Haji Khalfa IV. 510, 9399, 

for Qi)'iinn~8'‘Sa t dain. 

» In the original there is a play on the word Karra which cannot bo 

reproduced in English. The lines arc as follows : MSS. (A) and (B). 

See Ain-i-Akbari II. 167, note 2 , where Karra is said (as by Ibn Batata}. to 
have been the place of meeting of BfuSzzu-d-DTn and Nasmi-d- Din* See 
also Karra Imp. Gas. of India, Vot. VIII. but Karra is on the Gauges, aud b>s 
far away from the line JUikhnauti — Dihll, but so also does the river Sarju. 
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Saltan -was immersed in luxury and enjoyment, and utterly care- 
less of his kingdom’s affairs, stretched forth the hand of oppres- 
sion and went to unwarranted lengths. The vain desire of 
sovereignty came into his heart, so that he set about devising the 
downfall of the family of Ghiyasu-d-Dln. In the first instance 
having instigated Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din to murder Kai Khusru the 
son of Sultan Muhammad the Martyr, he summoned him from 
Multan, and in* the town of Rohtak raised him to the dignity of 
martyrdom and sent him to join his father. 

159. In the same way he accused Khwaja-i-Jahan of an imaginary 
crime, and had him publicly paraded on an ass through the city, 
he also imprisoned the Amir and Maliks of the house of Balban 
who were related to the Mughal s who bad recently become 
Moslims, and deported them to distant, fortresses, and destroyed 
the glory of Mu c izzu-d-Dm. 

Sultan Na§iru-d-Dxn Bughra Khan, when the tidings of his 
son’s ruinous condition reached him in Lakhnauti, wrote a letter 
full of hints couched in the language of enigma and innuendo to 
Sultan Mu 4 izzu-d-Dln warning him of the sinister intentions of 
Kizamu-l-Mulk. Sultan Mu‘izztx-d-Dm out of the hot-head ednesS 
■of youth, did not act on his father’s advice, and after much 
correspondence it was decided that Sultan Nasiru-d-Dln should 
leave Lakhnauti, and Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dln should start from 
Dihli and that they should visit each other in Oudb. 

From what Mir Khusru may the mercy of Cod be upon fitm, 
says in the Qirfinu-s-Sa^lain, 1 and also from the TartJch-i~ Mubarak 
Shahi * we learn that Bu gh ra Khan, on his accession to the throne 
of Bengala with the title of hTasii u-d-Din, was coming with a large 
gathering to attack Dihli, and Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-i)Iu also having 
collected his forces from the neighbouring districts advanced 
against him in the direction of .Oudh ; and sine© the river Saru 3 
lay between them the son alighted on this side and the father on 

Qirdmi’8-Sa‘dain, The conjunction of the two auspicious planets. 
Jupiter and Verms, sec H, K. 9390, also E. and D. III. 524. 

2 Ttirll-h-uMubmik Shfthi, the author of this work is Yahya bin Ahmad 
bin ‘Abdullah SirliindT, (Elliott, IV. 6). 

8 The principal streams (of Ondh) are the Saru (Sarju) the Ghaghar 
(Gogra) the Sai, and the God! (Gumtl). In the first mentioned divers aquatic 
animals and forms of strange appearance shew themselves, (Ahi'i'Mban, 
Voi, II. 171). 
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tlie other side, and neither wjis able to cross the river. The 
Amirs and Maliks of- Ghiyasn-d-Dln’s party, intervened with 
advice to come to peaceful terms, and Sultan Nasiru-d-Din with 
a party of special retainers crossed the river, as it had been agreed 
that the son should sit upon the throne, and the father, standing 
below- the throne, should pay the customary dues of reverence and 
respect to him. Sultan Mu c izzu-d-Din from excess of desire forgot 
that compact, and on the instant his eyes fell upon the splendid 
presence of his father he came down from his throne and running 
barefooted, was about to fall at his feet. The father however ^60. 
would not permit this, whereupon each embraced the other and 
for a long time they wept bitterly, and in spite of all the father’s 
attempts to take his stand at the foot of the throne, the son 
forcibly took him by the hand, and led him to the throne and 
seated him upon it. Then he also took his seat, and after a long 
time the Sultan Nasiru-d-Dm returned to his own camp, and sent 
as presents to his son a large number of famous elephants 
and very many extremely valuable presents and curiosities, and 
priceless treasures from the country of Lakhnauti. Tlip son also 
sent to his father an equal number of Persian horses, and other 
kinds of valuable articles and cloth goods, and rare and unique 
presents such that the accountant of imagination is unable to 
estimate their number and value ; and all sorts of delight and 
pleasure burst upon the Amirs of Ghiyasu-d-Di n and Nasirn-d- 
Dxn and Muhzzu-d-Dln, and upon high and low of the armies, 
and the Maliks of both parties exchanged visits ; Mir Khusru 
relates in detail this meeting 1 in the QirSnu-s-Sahlam, and in* 
another place he writes in a qasida : 

Hail ! to the happy kingdom when two kings are as one. 

Hail ! to the happy era when two troths are as one. 

Am-i-Ahban II. 305 gives an account of the meeting of father and son. 

For the river Sarju, see Tieff. I. 250, 259, 260, 291, also plate XIX. facing 
page 292, in which the confluence of the Sarin and’ Ghagra is shewn as it 
was in 1768. 

, The Q irmrn «$-8<t c d ain fixes the meeting between father and son as having, 
taken place at Ajudhya on the banks of the Ghugra. 

i Ibn Batuta gives a somewhat more fanciful description of this meeting 
of Na§irn-d*DTn and Mn^&isu-d-Dm. Paris Edn. 1855, VoL III# p< 177, see 
also Flliott III. p. 596. 
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Behold ! the son is a monarch, the father a Saltan, 

Behold the glorious kingdom now that two kings are as one. 
’Tis for the sake of kingship and world enslaving power, 
That for the world, two world-protecting kings become 
as one. 

One is the Kasir of the age, the king Mahmud Sultan, 
Whose edict in the four parts of the world is still as one. 
The other is Mu‘izzu-d-Din the world’s king Kaiqnbad, 

In whose grasp Tran and Turan are welded into one. 

And this is his also — 

161. Sultan Mu‘izzu-d- Dunya, wad Din Kaiqnbad Shah 

Hast thou ever seen one who is the light of the eyes of four 
kings 

On the last day 1 when Sultan Nasiru-d-Dln came to bid fare- 
well in the presence of Malik Nizamu-l-Mulk and Qiwamu-l-Mulk, 
who were both of them counsellors and closely bound up with 
the Government; he gave Mu‘izzu-d-Din many good pieces of 
useful advice on all subjects, with exhortation, and examples and 
instances, and first of all warned him against excess in wine and 
venery, then spoke of his carelessness with regard to state matters, 
and rebuked him severely for killing his brother Kai Khusru and 
the other noted Amirs and Maliks of the adherents of Ghiyasu-d- 
Din ; then he exhorted him to be continually given to prayer and 
to perform the fast of Ramazan, and to keep all the principal 
tenets of the Musulman religion, and taught him certain fixed 
rules and essential regulations of sovereignty. At the time of 
taking his departure he whispered in a low tone telling him to 
get rid of Nizamu-l-Mulk ‘Alaqa as soon as possible, “ for ” said he 
“ if he gets a chance at you it is small chance you will get ” this 
much he said, and they bid one another farewell with great 
emotion, and Sultan Mu*izzu-d-Dln for a few days remembered 
his father’s injunctions, and gave up bis vicious pleasures, but 
. when he had travelled a few stages the merry courtesans and all 
kinds of enticing musicians and enchanting jugglers* subverters 
of piety, skilled and clever, crowded round him on all sides* 
and enticed his feet from the firm path of fortitude and self- 

1 MS. (A) 
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restraint, by all sorts of gallantries and coquetries, and sense- 
ravishing gestures and allurements. 

The bitter parting advice of his father did not find place in 
his heart 

For this reason that his heart, was inclined to Sweets of 
pleasure. 

And the elephant saw Hindustan 1 in its dreams and he 
broke through his forced repentance, which was as filmy as the web 
of a spider, at the first provocation, and used to say, “ Which 16 & 
advice ? % and what counsel ? 

I will not give up the delights of to-day for tomorrow 
Let tomorrow bring what it may, say to it “Bring it.” 

In opposition to this view is the following, 

It befits not a king to be drunken with wine 
Nor become entangled in lust and desire ; 

The king should be always the guardian of his people, 

It is a sin that a guardian should he drunken. 

When the shepherd becomes full of new wine 
The flock sleeps in the belly of the wolf. 

Heavy cups of wine used he to drink from the hands of the 
light-living cup bearers, and used to snatch a portion from his 
short ephemeral existence, and in this state malicious time used 
to foretell this calamity, 8 

Oh thou whose reign is the reign of faithless friends 
From thy love springs hate, from thy honour disgrace, 

Thon art as full of turmoil, but as empty, as the drum ; 

Lasting for one night like the caudle, and for one day like 
the rose. 

In this licentious mode of life he made his way to Dihll where 
he arrived in the year 689 H. (1290 A.D.). There certain of his 
notable Amirs became suspicious of his intentions, and withdrew 

l See note 2, page 219. 

* The text has misprint for (•!*». 

ft The text reads feut MS. (AJ read* preferably 

29 
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to the skirts o£ the mountains. Slier Khan 1 * who was 0113 of their 
number repented and returned, and was thrown into a prison 
which he only left to go to the prison house of the grave, the 
others were punished. They bestowed upon Firoz Khan ibn 
Yaghrash the Khilji, who eventually obtained the title of Sultan 
163 . Jalalu-d~Din, the title of Shayista Khan, 3 and entrusted the 
district of Baran 3 to his control ; accordingly he formed a plot by 
which he * got Malik Himar Kachhan, who had treacherously 
attempted to slay him, into his power, and took vengeance on him 
for the deed which he had failed to accomplish. Then was seen the 
truth of the proverb “ He wbo digged a pit for his brother is 
fallen into it himself. 

Thou hast digged a pit in the way 4 that thou mayest over- 
throw others. 

Dost thou not fear lest one day thou should’st find thyself 
in the midst of it P 

This was the plan which Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dm carried into 
effect. He was very anxious to act upon the advice of his father 
and remove Nizamu-l-Mulk ‘Alaqa, so he in the first instance 
appointed him to Multan, but Nizamu-l-Mulk saw through this 
device, and kept making excuses for delaying his departure, where- 
upon certain of the king’s retainers at a hint from him, poisoned 
Hizamu-l-Mulk’s cup, and despatched him. to the land of non- 
existence. It so happened that this occurrence became a cause of 
injury to the State. At this same time the Sultan was attacked* 
by paralysis 3 from his excesses in wine and venery, in addition 
to which other deadly ills and chronic diseases obtained the 
mastery over his body, and bis constitution not being able to stand 
against them, his powers succumbed. The greater number of the 
Amirs and Maliks who were well disposed to him raised his son 

1 MS. (A) reads j*y\ Arsar Khan. 

* MS. (A) CjlA 

* MS. (A) 

* MS (A) J* 

Laqwa Facial paralysis. The disease is thus described in the 

Bahru-l-jawahir “ a disease in which one half of the face is drawn 
to cue side so that the breath and the spittle come from one side, the lips 
cannot be properly approximated and one of the eyes cannot be closed.” 
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Kai Kaus who was an infant 1 * * of tender years to the throne with 
the title of Shamsn-d-Dln. 

In the year 688 H. (1289 A.D.) they made terms with Shayista 
l£han who had distanced all his rivals. 8 Accordingly he ordered 
all his kinsmen and retainers whom he had summoned from Baran, 

8 and had stationed fully armed and equipped in readiness on the 
other side of the river, to cross the river Jumna and prepare to 
contest the day with their enemies. Certain of the Amirs of the 
party of Ghivasu-d-Dm and Mu‘izzu-d-Din came out to oppose 
him with elephants and a large gathering, and having placed a 
royal umbrella over the head of Sultan Mu c izzu-d~Dln, who was 164 . 
reduced to a shadow by weakness and emaciation, displayed him 
from afar oil from the summit of the palace of Kllugharx where 
he was but barely visible, and made obeisance to him. 4 * In the 
meantime Malik Chhaju, brother’s son to Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din, 
who had acquired the title of Kishli Khan cried out “ I wish to 
place Sultan Mu^zzu-d-Dxn npon a boat and take him to his father 
at Lakhnauti and remain myself in the service of Sultan Shamsu- 
d-Din Kai Kaus ” — In spite of this the people of Dihli, from the 
highest to the lowest, came to the assistance of Shamsu-d-Din, 
and having assembled in front of the Budaon gate stood up B to 
oppose Shayista Khan in battle, and since the sons of Maliku-1- 
Umara Fakhru-d-Din Kotwal had been taken prisoners in the 
fight with §hayista Khan, and Malik Himar Surkha, who had 
plotted with the servants of Ghiyasu-d-Din to kill Shayista 
Khan and carry ofE Sultan Shamsu-d-JDm (Kai Kaus), 6 had fallen 
by the hand of Ikhtiyaru-d-Din son of Shayista Khan ; accordingly 
Maliku-l-Umai’a (Fakhru-d-Dln) opposed the people and prevented 
their assembling as they desired, till at last the adherents of 
* Shayista Khan removed Sultan Shamsu-d-Diu Kai Kaus from the 
throne by fox’ce and carried him off to Babapur, 7 where Shayista 

1 MS. (A) omits the word iMb. 

* The reading of the text is here adopted. MS. (A) reads ^ 

8 MS. (A) omits the words ( J ) after 

4 I can see no other meaning for these words. 

*> MS. (A) reads 

• MS. ( A) omits the word 

1 MS. (A) reads Barni says Baharpur (JE, and D, 111. 134). 
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Khan was ; they then ordered 1 * a man whose father had been put 
to death by Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din to go to the palace of Kilughaii, 
which he did, and finding the Sultan at his last gasp, he kicked 
him several times on the head, and then threw him into the river 
Jumna, and the Empire passed from the dynasty of Ghor, and 
kingship from the family of Ghiv asu - d-Din. This occurrence 
took place in the middle % of the month of Mubarram in the year 
689 H. (1209 A.D.). 3 * * The duration of the sovereignty of Sultan 
Muh'zzu-d-Din was three years and some months. 

This is the changeableness of the ancient heaven, 

At one time it is like a bow at another like an arrow ; 

165. At one time it feeds you with kindness at another poisons 

you with enmity, 

This is au example of the custom of the revolving heaven. 

We learn from the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi * that Sultan 
Mu‘izzu~d-Din, after the capture of the Shabzada, was seized 
while sitting in durbar during that revolt of the populace, and was 
bound, and died in captivity of hunger and thirst : in the course 
of his sufferings he wrote this quatrain, 

The horse of my excellence has been left far behind on the 
plain. 

The hand of my generosity has fallen between the hammer 
and the anvil. 

My eye which used to see the gold of the mine and the 
invisible jewel 

To-day alas 1 is blinded for lack of bread. 

And when the tumult between Itimar Surkha and the people 
of Dihli subsided, and Shayista Khan had gained his heart’s* 
desire and seated the prince upon the throne, and had set the 
affairs of the kingdom going again, on the second day after this, 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din bade farewell to this transitory 6 unstable 

l MS. (A) M*j*j*. 

» MS. (A) 

* Firishta says 687 H. Tari^i- Mubarak §hahl says 19th Muharram 689 

* The Tari]ch-i~Mularalc SJuihi gives the date of the death of Mu'izzu-d.pin 

as the 19th Mubarram A* H. 689. 

* MS. (A) omits 
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world, and realised that all that wanton enjoyment had been but a 
dream and a phantasy. 

Quatrain . 

If with your love you have lived in peace your whole life 
long, 

Should you taste all the sweets the world can give your 
whole life long. 

Still at the end comes Death to meet you, and then you find 

’Tis but a dream you have vainly dreamed your whole life 
long. 


Sultan §hamsu-d-DIn Kai Kaus. 

The son of Mu £ izzu-d-Dln Kaiqubad nominally ascended the 
throne 1 in Baliapur in the year already mentioned, by the co- 
operation of Shavista Khan and Malik Chhaju; and the uncle of 
Shayista Khan, named Malik Husain, who had kept quiet at Kilti- 
ghari during the disturbances, for the safe custody of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Dln, had established great confidence. Shayista Khan 
made Malik Chhaju Kishli Khan undertake the duties of Regent, 166* 
and handing over the young prince to his charge, made a request 
on his own behalf for the districts of Tiberhinda, Debalpur, and 
Multan, and asked permission to depart thither ; Malik yielding up 
the Regency and Vazlrship to Shayista Khan 53 asked for the dis- 
trict of Karra for himself. Shayista Khan immediately acceded to 
his request, and conferred on him a robe of honour, and some days 
later allowed him to proceed to Karra, and Maliku-l-Umara Fakhru- 
d-Din Kotwal having congratulated Shayista Khan on his accession 
to such high office and great prosperity was instrumental in obtain- 
ing permission for Malik Chhaju to leave. 

Shayista Khan used to bring the prince into the durbar hall 
and used himself to give audience and to regulate the important 
affairs of state. After a month or two, he brought Sultan Shamsu- 
d-Din on horseback to the palace of Kilughari, and imprisoned 
him, and giving him as his fellows the inhabitants of the prison- 
house of the grave, sent him to the secret abode of destruction. 

1 MS , (A) read* 

% MS. (A) reads 
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The duration of the kingdom of Shamsu-d-Dln Kai Kaus was 
three months and a few days. 1 * 

The wine of the sky is not unmixed with the brine of 
sorrow, 

The world’s one employment is jugglery — naught else. 

Sultan Jalalu-d-D!n ibn Yaghrash KhiljI 

Whose name was Malik Fhoz and his title Shayista Khan, 
came to the throne in the j r ear 689 H. as has already been said, 
167 . with the consent and assistance of Malik Chhaju Kislili Khan ; 
and inasmuch he had previously been regent and governor of the 
kingdom 8 the affairs (of state) all devolved upon him. 

It must not be forgotten that although Shihabn-d-Dln Haklin 
Kirmani daunpurx, 3 * * * * the author of the history called Tahaqat-i - 
Mahmud ShdhJ , deduces the pedigree of Sultan Jalalu-d-Dln and 
Sultan Mahmud MahvI from the stock of Qalij Khan, sou-in-law 
of Changiz Khan, there is a loug story connected with this. This at 
least is clear that this ancestry has no real authority, any one of 
sound judgment will be able to detect the falsity of his claim to 
this descent ; and as a matter of fact there is no connection what- 
ever between Qallj and KKalj, in spite of the fact that Qallj has 
too rough a sound for the Turki tongue, and if it had any equi- 
valent (of sufficient softness ) it would be Qalj * with the meaning 

1 Neither Barm nor Firishta reckon Kaikaua (or Kaiumours) as having had 

an independent reign, and inasmuch as he was only an infant of some three 

years of age, it seems more rational to allude to him merely as the puppet 

that he really was. The only object in raising him to the throne was 

an attempt to save tho kingdom from passing into the hands of the Khiljts. 
Jahiiu-d-Dm Khilj I, who had been appointed Vizir when Nizfumi-l-Mulk 

had been poisoned, was ready to seize upon the throne. The fief of Banin 

had been conferred upon him with the title of Shayista Khan, subsequently 
he was made ‘Am-i-Mamalik. The plots he contrived to got rid of Kaiqnbad 
have been detailed above. 

8 BfS. (A) omits the word ( }, 

8 See th© Ta bagdf*i~ Ma hmud Shdhi. 

* The editor of the text states in a footnote that this is a mere verbal 
quibble of no importance, because ^ qalj and qalij are the same, the 
atif in g-ft* being in place of the fathah which follows tho O in in 

accordance with the customary mode of writing Turki, further he states that 
among modern Persians £ is frequently used for 0 
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of a award and in some histories it is said that Klialj is the name 
of one of the sons of Yafis, (Japhet) the son of Nuh (Noah) on 
whom he •peace and that the Khiljls descent! from him. God knows 
the truth of this. To make along story short, Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
divided the greater portion of the valuable appointments between 
his sons and brothers, and bestowed the following titles — upon his 
eldest son the title of Khan Khanan, upon his second son that of 
Arkall Khan, and on his youngest son that of Qadr Khan, while 
he gave to his uncle Malik Husain the title of Taju-l-Mulk. In 
this same way lie bestowed various titles upon others, and allotted 
them estates, and having built a new town, and a new garden on 
the banks of the Jumna opposite to the Mu 4 izzi palace he called 
it a citadel, “ The Rocky Citadel ” ; when it was completed it was 
called “ Shahr-i-nau ” (New-town) 1 and in Sha c ban, of the second 
year after his accession, Malik Chhaju Kishll Khan went to Karra, 
and became openly rebellious. The Amirs of the party of 
Ghiyasn-d-Dln who held estates in that district joined with him 
came to Budaon and crossed the Gauges by the ford of Bijlana 
with the intention of attacking Dihli, waiting for the arrival 
of Malik Chhajii who was to come by way of Karra, 2 (and) 3 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din left Khan Khanan in Dihli and marched 
against them. Dividing his forces into two army eoi'ps he himself 
went by way of Kol, and reached Budaon, 4 sending Arkall Khan 
towards Amroha to oppose Malik Chhaju. Aidcall Khan fought 
the enemy valiantly in many engagements during several days 
on the banks of the Rahab. In the meantime the people of 
Bairam Dev the Raja of Kola, which was also called Koeln, gave 
information to Malik Chhaju that Sultan Jalalu-d-Din was in 
pursuit of him, and having frightened him exceedingly, urged 
him to take to flight. He was in such dread of the Sultan, that 
he did not know his head from his heels, and in the dead of night 
he made his escape, but eventually fell into the hands of the 
Kuwars. 5 Arkall Khan crossed the Raliab, 6 despatched Bairam 
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Dev to hell, and pursued Malik Chhaju, and took him prisoner 
together with some of the other Amirs of the G-hivasi faction. 
Then he went in the direction of Bahari and Kasam Kur, which 
is the same as Shamsabad, 1 * and when they took Malik Chhaju and 
the other captive Balbani Amirs in fetters and chains * into the 
presence of the Sultan, he called to mind their old ties of rela- 
tionship, and loosed them from their bonds, sent them to the baths, 
clothed them in rich garments of honour, and made them 
partake of his own table, sending Malik Chhaju with the greatest 
marks of respect to Multan. 

169. Malik ‘Alau-d-Dln who was the brother’s son and son-in-law of 
the Sultan, 3 * and had been appointed to the district of Karra, and 
Ilmas Beg, the brother of ‘Alau-d-Dln who subsequently became 
Ulu gh Khan * was appointed to the post of Akhor Beg. In the 
meanwhile, the summons which is distasteful to all reached Khan-i- 
Khanan. The Sultan was greatly distressed at his loss. Mir 
Khusru wrote the following dirge in memory of him : — 

What day is this that I see not the sun shining, 

If night has come why do I not see the brilliant moon. 

Since two days my sun has remained behind the clouds, 

So that in my eyes I see nothing but clouds and rain. 

In Hindustan an evident danger has appeared, 

On every face I see thousands of wrinkles but I do not sea 
the Khaqan. 5 6 

The stone of the royal signet is hidden as a stone in the 
mine. 

My heart has turned to blood like the ruby for that I sea 
him not. 

l MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) <-l * j *1 

ft MS. (A) has \) ^ which is a mistake i and omits the j 

after the word inserting it after the word 

* MS. (A) which reads Wlj! 

6 There are plays on the words meaning a faulty and the kingdom 
of Khata or Cathay, and meaning a wrinkle and the kingdom of 

Ohm or China. The title Khaqan is the title of the Emperors of 

Cathay. For the meaning of Khaqan, see Tdrikb-i-Rashidz, {Boss and Elias)* 
page 30, note X. 
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Lo there is the King, seated on his throne, with his courtiers 
standing round him on all sides, 

All are there, but still I do not see Khan-i-Khanan. 

When I saw fortune blinded, I asked him, Dost thou wish 
for sight P 

He replied, What could I do with sight, since I cannot see 
Mnhmud Sultan ! 

And in the year following, Arkali 1£han came from Multan to 
Dihll, and the Sultan leaving him in Dihll proceeded to Mandawar, 
and after his arrival at that stage, having received with anxiety- 
tidings of the revolt of certain of the Grhiyasx Amirs, he made 
over the district of .Budaon to Malik MaghJati, 1 sent him off at 
once and appointed Malik Mubarak to Tiberhiudah, then after 
reducing the fortress of Mandawar proceeded by an uninterrupted 170 « 
series of marches to Dihll ; and in those days a certain Saiyyid 
ascetic and recluse, holding close communion with God, 2 relying 
upon Him, bountiful, 3 adorned with so many excellencies and 
perfections, Sidi Maul a 4 by name first came from ‘Ajam (Persia) 
to Ajudhan in the service of the pillar of the Saints the master 
Shaikh Farid, Ganj-i-Shakkar, may God sanctify Ms resting place, 
and sought permission to proceed to the eastern parts of Hin- 
dustan. They said to him “ Beware of crowds of men, and abstain 
from intercourse with kings.” When he reached Dihli, Khan-i- 
ghanan, the eldest son of the Sultan, displayed the greatest desire 
to become his disciple. 6 In the same way the greater number of 
the deposed Maliks and Amirs of the Balban party 6 used daily 
both morning and evening to sit at the table of that darvesh, who 
would not accept anything from any one. People used to credit 
him with alchemistie powers, and used to come in such crowds that 
a thousand mam of fine flour and five hundred mans of freshly 
skinned meat, and three hundred mans of sugar used to be the daily 
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expenditure of the Shaikh which he expended in alms ; the afore- 
said Sidi although he engaged always in vigils 1 * and the prayers 
of the five stated times, was, however, never present at the public 
prayer on Fridays, nor was he bound by the conditions of public * 
worship in accordance with established custom, and Qazi Jalalu-d- 
Dln Kaghani (and) 3 Qazi Urdu and men of note, and trusted 
chiefs, and all both great and small, used continually to worship at 
his monastery. 

When this- news reached the Sultan, the story goes that one 
night he went in disguise to his monastery, and saw for himself 
that he expended even more than was reported. Accordingly the 
next day he held a grand durbar and ordered Sidi Mania with the 
Qazi and the other Amirs who were his disciples, to be brought 
before him with ignominious treatment of all kinds, bound in 
fetters and chains. He enquired into the state of the case, and 
asked each one whether the Sull laid claim to kingly power. The 
aforesaid Sidi denied it, and fortified his denial with an oath, but 
to no purpose. At that time Qazi Jalalu-d-Din lay under the 
Sultan’s displeasure, he also denied the allegation. The Sultan 
171. deposed him, and nominated him as Qazi of Budaon. In order 
to verify the claims to Saiyyidship, and to test the miraculous 
powers of the Sidi, he had a huge fire like that prepared by 
Nimrud (for Abraham) lighted, and wished to have Sidi Mania 
thrown into that temple of fire. The Ularaa of the time, in con- 
sideration of the irreligious nature of that order, issued a manda- 
mus which they communicated to tho Sultan saying, “ The 
essential nature of fire is to consume things, and no one can issue 
forth from it in safety unhurt.” The Sultan accordingly desisted 
and gave up that ordeal, but he punished the larger number of 
those Maliks in that same assembly, and some he expatriated; 
and inasmuch as the answers of Sidi Maula * were all in accordance 
with reason, and no fault could be found with him either on the 
score of religious law or logic, the Sultan was reduced to extre- 
mity, and suddenly turning to Abu Bakr TfisI llaidari who was 
the chief of the sect of Qalandars, and utterly unscrupulous, he 
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said u Why do not you darveshes avenge me of this tyrant,” there- 
upon a Qalandar leapt up from their midst, and struck the unfor- 
tunate Sidi several blows with a razor and wounded him, then 
they shaved off the holy man’s whiskers 1 with a knife even to the 
chin, and stabbed him in the side* with sackmakers’ needles, 
and then, by command of Arkali San, the second son of the 
Sultan, an elephant driver drove a rogue elephant over the head 
of the poor oppressed Sidi, and martyred him with countless 
tortures may God be gracious to him. They say that this same 
Sidi, for a whole month before this occurrence used to sing these 
verses at all times, smiling the while he sang : 

In the kitchen of love, they slay naught hut the good ; 

The weak natured, and evil disposed they kill not. 

If thou art a sincere lover, flee not from slaughter. 

He whom they slay not is no better than a corpse. 

And just at this time, on the very day of his murder, a whirl- 
wind black with dust arose, and the world was darkened ; there 172 . 
was a scarcity of rain in that year, and such a famine occurred 
that the Hindus, from excess of hunger and want, went in bands 
and joining their hands threw themselves into the river Jumna, 
and became the portion of the alligator of extinction. Many 
Muslims also, burning in the flames of hunger, were drowned 
in the ocean of non-existence, while the rest of the world took 
these signs and events as proofs of the verity of Sidi and as 
evidence of his sincerity. Although no inferences can be drawn 
from facts of this kind, since they may finally prove to be only 
coincidences, still I myself have seen with my own eyes examples 
of such incidents, as shall be related in their proper places if God 
so will it. 

God has never eursed any nation 

Until the heart of a holy man has been grieved. 

The remainder of the accused, at the intercession of Arkali 
Khan, were delivered from the danger which threatened their 
lives, and from the punishment intended by the Sultan ; and in 
this same year the Sultan for the second time marched against 
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Bantanbhor, and destroyed the country round it, and overthrew 
the idols and idol-temples, but returned without attempting to 
reduce the fort. Arkall Khan went to Multan without his per- 
mission, at which the Sultan was very vexed. 

In the year 691 H. the Mugfuls under Chingiz Han came up. 
against Hindustan with a very large army, and fought a very*, 
severe battle with the Sultan's victorious forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Sanam. When the Mughuls became aware of* the size of. 
the army of Hindustan they began to make overtures for peace.. 
The Sultan thereupon summoned their leader, who was very 
closely related to Halakii Khan, and also his son, who called the 
Sultan his father. They accordingly had an interview and ex- 
changed gifts and presents and each returned to his own country : 

173. and Alghu 1 * * * * the grandson of Chingiz Eban, embraced Islam, and 
several thousand Mughuls besides followed his example and having 
learnt to repeat the sacred and blessed formula, elected to remain 
in the service of the Sultan. Alghu was selected for the honour 
of becoming son-in-law to the Sultan. The Mughuls took up 
their abode in Ghiyaspur in which is now the sacred tomb of the 
Prince of Holy men Nizamul Auliya 2 may God sanctify his resting 
place. It is commonly known as Mughulpur and those Mughuls 
were called the “ new Muslims." 

At the close of this same year the Sult,an having gone up against 
the fort of Mandawar ravaged and pillaged the country round it 
and then returned. ‘Alau-d-Dln the Governor of Karra, obtained 
permission in that year to proceed to Bhilsa 8 and attacked that 
country * and brought much booty thence to present to the Sultan, 
and the idol which was the object of worship of the Hindus, he 
caused to be cast down in front of the gate of Badaon to be 
■ trampled upon by the people. 6 * /These services of ‘Alau-d-Dln 
being highly approved,® the f Oudh also was added to his 

other estates ; and since ‘Alau-d-Din was very angry and incensed 

1 See TdriJch-i-RathUi (Elias and Boss) p. 34. 

% Nizamn-d-Dm Auliya. See Beale 0. B. D,, p. 211, also Am-i-Akbari (J) 

III. 36$. 
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against the Sultan’s consort, who was his mother-in-law, and 
against the daughter of the Sultan, because she' always made a 
practice of speaking ill of him to her father, he was. anxious, on 
any pretext whatever, to leave the Sultan’s dominions and go to a 
distance, and find some place of refuge for himself j accordingly he 
provided himself with new servants, and making all preparations 
as to personal clothing and furniture, he asked the Sultan 1 * * to 
bestow ujxm him the district of Chanderx, and leaving Dihli came * 
to Karra7\nd from there under the pretence of attacking Chan- 
deri, he went by way of Illichpur, and made for tbe frontiers of the 
country of Deogir ; leaving Malik ‘Alau-l-Mulk who was one of his 
friends, as his deputy in Karra, and having instructed him to 
temporise with the Sultan, went off somewhere unknown to anyone, 
and when no news could be obtained of Malik ‘Alau-d-Din’s where- 
abouts for a considerable time, tbe Sultan was exceedingly sorry.* 
Suddenly news arrived that ‘Alau-d-Din having gone up against 174 . 
the rebel Deo Gir, had conquered the whole of his country as far 
as the confines of the country of the Deccan, and had taken as 
spoil much treasure, and elephants and property, several thousands 
of horses, together with valuables ; silk and cloth goods, and 
jewels, beyond the limits of computation, and that he was making 
for Karra. <f*Fhis was a source of great gratification to the Sultan, 
but the wise men of those times knew very well, both from 
analogy and inference, that ‘Alau-d-Din 8 had gone to that 
country without permission from the Sultan, and had suffered 
much annoyance at the hands of Malika -i-Jahan who was the 
consort of the Sultan, and also from liis own wife, and had accord- 
ingly faced the world, always nursing in his breast sinister inten- 
tions. Now 4 that lie was in a position perfectly to put his 
rebellious ideas into execution, and had not the access to the 
Court, it was strange that the Sultan seemed to suffer no appre- 
hension as regarded him ; but no one dared represent these views 
to the Saltan, who was wholly and entirely ignorant of the 
annoyance which ‘Alau-d-Din had suffered at the hands of the • 
Queen-mother and his own wife, and if by chance they ventured 
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to speak T of the possibility of the revolt and treachery of *Alau- 
d-Din, the Sultan attributed it to jealousy, and would never allow 
the idea of his. contumacy or rebellion to enter his head A 

In short,, at the time when the Sultan was in the neighbour- 
hood of (Jwaliar he summoned a council of his Amirs to deli- 
berate about ‘Alau-d-Din and said.* “ What in yonr opinion is 
‘Alau-d-Din’s object in coming hither with so great display and 
circumstance, what will he do and what ought I to do ? shall I 
go. to. meet him by way of Chanderx or shall I remain where 
I am, or again shall X return to Dihli ? ” Malik Ahmad Chap who 
was a, Vazir of sound judgment and ripe experience and loyal to 
the backbone, did all he could to warn the Sultan by adducing 
logical arguments and quoting precedents, reminding him of the 
revolt of. Mabk Chhaju. and the mutiny of the inhabitants of 
Kana,. Clouts which were of. recent occurrence, as testifying to 
HR the probabilities of the present position, and urged him to go out 
to meet ‘Alau-d-Din on the way by which he would arrive, and to 
put an end to his ostentatious display and pompous arrogance, to 
seize his, elephants and property, and all the things which 
were likely to he of use ; hut the Sultan would not listen to his 
advice, and launching forth into extravagant eulogy of ‘Alau-d- 
Din decked that his. mind was perfectly at. ease on his account 
. in every possible way, “ for is he not. ” (said he) “ my protege 8 and 
fpster child, he can never harbour any evil designs against me.” 
Malik ITakhru-^Din, and the other Amirs also went with oily 
speeches to the Sultan, and brought forward all sorts of absurd 
arguments simply to suit the humour of the Sultan, and adducing 
weak examples induced him to return to Dihli ; Malik Ahmad 
Qbap rose, up in wrath from that assembly, and spoke as follows : 
« jf Malik ‘Alau-cU Din with all this l * * 4 pomp and royal display has 
arrived at Kayya and crossing the river Saru makes for Lakhnauti, 
I do not know what can be done by any one to oppose him,” and 
lamenting exceedingly the condition of the Sultan he repeated the 
following lines — 
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A foeraan, though small one should never despise, 

For a mountain is made up of stones of small size. 

^The Sultan then came from Gwaliar to Dihli, and ‘Alau-d-Dm 
having reached Karra 1 wrote despatches full of craft and 
cunning to the Court, and worked upon the avarice of the Sultan 
by presents of elephants and endless wealth, and begged for 
a kindly worded letter summoning him to the Court, while all 
the time he was engaged in preparations to start for Lakhnauti, 
and having sent his brother a Zafar Khan to Ondh ordered him 
to hold in readiness all the boats on the river Saru^) The simple 
minded Sultan Jalalu-d-Din wrote a command with his own 
hand in accordance with ‘Alau-d-Din’s request and sent it 8 by 
the hand of two confidential and trusted body servants, one of 
whom was named Imadu-l-Mulk and the other * £iau-d-Dln. 

These men when they arrived soon perceived by his manner and 176. 
bearing 6 that the face of affairs was altered 6 and ‘Alau-d-Dln 
having prepared the dish for the Sultan, and having arranged 
for its service at a given signal, handed over 7 those two 
messengers to sentries who were charged to keep them so closely 
guarded that not even a bird should be able to flap its wings 
near them, then he wrote a letter to Ilmas Beg his brother, who 
was also a son-in-law of the Sultan, 8 and sent it to Dihli, couched 
in these words : “ Inasmuch as in the course of this expedition, 

I have committed many unwarranted acts, in that without taking 
the orders of the Sultan I proceeded to Deoglr, for this reason 
certain persons have aroused fear in my heart and anxiety — hut 
seeing that I am the loyal servant and son of the Sultan, if he 
will march lightly equipped and by rapid marches come and lay 
bands upon me, and carry me off I have nothing to urge against 

i 
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imprisonment, and if, as they have said the current rumours are 
true, and the Sultan’s mind is in reality turned against me, 
I must perforce lay violent hands upon myself and efface myself 
from the world/’ When Ilmas Beg laid that 1 * letter before the 
Sultan, he on the instant sent* Ilmas Beg to reassure ‘Alau-d-Dln 
and gave him a promise that he himself would follow. Ilmas 
Beg embarked in a boat, and going like the wind over the surface 
of the water, 3 * * on the seventh day joined Malik ‘Alau-d-Din, and 
urged him to proceed to Lakhnaut!,* but certain of the wise and 
far-seeing companions of ‘Alau-d-Din said, u What need have we 
to go to Lakhnauti when the Sultan by reason of his excessive 
greed for the wealth of Deoglr, and the elephants and horses of 
that country will come here lightly equipped 6 in the very height 
of the rainy sen son. 6 At that time we will take any steps that 
may be necessary, 7 and whatever has to be done to meet the emer- 
gency, we have it ail stored up and we will put an end to him on 
the spot.” 8 Since the cup of the life of Sultan Jalalu-d-Dln was 
full 9 and his heart was brim full of lust and greed for that 
fancied and ill-omened treasure, 10 and Fate too bad rendered him 
deaf and blind, not one of these evil designs was perceived by 
him : 

Verse . 

When Fate lets fall from the sky a feather, 

177. All the wise men became 11 * blind and deaf. 

Casting the advice of his well-wishers behind him, 19 he embarked 
on a boat with certain of hiV trusted followers and a thousand 
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sowars, borrowing bis speed from' the wind and his haste from the 
stream, and set out for Karra : he sent Malik Ahmad Chap the 
Vazir with an armed force and a body of retainers by land, 1 
Malik Ahmad Chap was rending bis garments bat all to no 
purpose. 

Verse. 

If the listener will not turn his ear to counsel, 

He will reap retribution from the high heaven. 

The Sultan, whose life’s boat had been wrecked by a contrary 
wind, and had Been cast on the shore of destruction, arrived at 
Karra on the 17th of the blessed month of Bamazan : and ‘Alau-d- 
Din, who had kept his forces in readiness, had crossed the river 
'Ganges between Karra and Manikpurand had pitched his camp : 
then he sent Ilmas Beg to the Sultan, sending by him some valuable 
jewels, with strict prders to use all the means he could devise 
and all the craft he could command to separate the Sultan from 
his army and bring him to ‘Alau-d-Dln. His confederate there- 
fore went and presented himself before the Sultan, and with 
great craftiness and deceit, and with obsequious humility represen- 
ted that* if he had not come ‘Alau-d-Dln would have been utterly 
scared and would have escaped, “ and to such an extent ” said 
he, “ have the evil speakers stuffed his ears 3 with reports of the 
unkind and ill-disposed utterances of the Sultan, and filled his 
mind with fear, that even now fear and suspicion is by no 
means entirely removed from his mind. 4 There is still a probabi- 
lity of that of which I spoke before, unless the Sultan should 
shew him some favour and kindness, and should re-assure him, 
and going alone, without any retinue, should take him by the band 
and lead him here.” 

6 The Saltan taking his blood-thirsty words for the truth, 
ordered the cavalry escort which accompanied him to remain 
halted where they were, and he himself, together with a small 
body of retainers aiuned and ready for battle, proceeded a short 
distance forward, going forth to meet Death, while the arch- 
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178. traitor Ihnas Beg further represented 1 * * saj'ing u my brother is in 
great fear and awe of the Sultan % and is quaking from head to 
foot;. and when he sees even this small body of men, he will be 
all the more alarmed, and will despair of the Sultan’s clemency,” s 
Accordingly the Sultan ordered this body of retainers to lay 
aside their arms which they did : those who were closely attached 
to the Sultan were greatly agitated at this foolish decision, but 
the Sultan would not be dissuaded by their objections. When 
they ar jived near the bank of the river, the army of * Alau-d- 
Din was plainly visible drawn up in close order fully armed and 
equipped, and evidently expecting an engagement. Malik fChm»- 
ram 4 * the Vaklldar said to Ilmas Beg 4 4 We left our army behind 
us at your instigation, and we laid down our arms, what is this 
that we see an army ready for action ? ” He replied “my brother 
wishes to review his army, and following his usual course, lie 
wishes to make a proper display 6 before the Sultan, with an eye 
to future advantage,” the Sultan in accordance with the saying 
u When fate comes the pl^iri becomes narrow” 6 up to that 
moment even did not discover the deceit of his enemy, but of his 
own free will walked deliberately into the jaws of the dragon. 

Verse . 

When the day becomes dark to any man. 

He does that which is hurtful to him. 

When he said to the stony-hearted Ilmas Beg u In spit© of my 
old age and the weakness due to fasting I came so far,? even yet 
will not your cruel brother's heart induce him 8 to get iLto a boat 
and come to me ? ” Ilmas Beg answered “ my brother is unwilling 
to receive the Sultan empty handed 9 and with reserve. 

“ If thou goest empty handed to visit a Sheildi, 

/* Thou wilt get no profit, nor wilt thou even see him.” 

179. (ge is busy selecting elephants and valuables and goods to present, 

l MS. (A) Aj**. * MS. (A) 

» MS. (A) 4 MS. (A) fj** *£k U 

& MS. (A) jjhaA jb okxj j 

8 See page 190, note 4, 7 MS. (A) jwWf . 

* MS. U) 9 MS, (A) ^*3 
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and is quite occupied in that service 1 * * and he lias heem preparing 1 
food for breaking your -fast, and to do honour to the arrival of bis 
guest, and is now awaiting the honoured coming of the Sultan, so 
that be may be distinguished among bis peers by the honour 
derived from the royal visit.” The Sultan all this time was occu- 
pied in reading the sacred volume; they reached the river’s bank 
by the time of afternoon prayer and he took his seat in the place 
they had made ready for him to sit in, and *Alan-d-Dm jh a ring 
got every thing ready* came with a great gathering to pay his 
respects to the Saltan and fell at his feel 8 The Sultan smiling, 
with affection and kindness and love smote him a gentle blow on 
the cheek, and addressing him with great shew of fondness and 
clemency and warm-heartedness, began to give^ him words of 
counsel, and was talking to him affectionately and lovingly, 
reassuring Mm in every possible way, and seizing the hand of 
Malik ‘Alau-d-Dln was drawing him near. At this moment when 
the Sultan laid hold of his beard, and, kissing him, was shewing 
him Marks .of his special favour, and 4 had given his hand into his, 
*Aiaa-d-Dln seizing the Sultans hand firmly, wrenched it, and gave 
a signal to a party ©f men who were confederate and had sworn 
together to murder the Sultan. Then Mahmud Salim who was 
one of the scum of Samana, aimed a blow with .his sword at the 
Sulpn and wounded him; on receiving that wound the Sultan 3 
made for the boat ciying out as he ran : “ Thom wretch ‘Alan-d- 
Bln, what is this thou hast done ! ” At this juncture one Ikhti- 
yaru-d-Dla who had been a particular protege of the Sulpn ran 
behind him and inflicted a second wound which killed him; he 
then cut off his head and brought it to *Alau-d-Dln. 6 By Alaa-d- 
Bln’s orders, the head of the unfortunate oppressed and martyred 
monarch was placed upon a spear and carried round Kagta and 
Manikpur : from thence they took it to Oadk ; and the body- 180. 
servants of the Sultan who were in the boat were all put to 
d eath, some of them threw themselves -into the river, and were 
drowned in the ocean of destruction. Malik Fajfchru-d-Bln 
Kochi fell into their hands alive and was murdered. Malik Ahmad 
Chap having made prisoners of the Saltan’s army brought it to 

1 MS. (A) cfbu * MS. (1) omits> 

I MS. (A) J&l. * MS. (A) adds > 

* MS. (A) tafi. 
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Dihli and 1 * pending the amval of Arkali Khan from Multan 
(he was the worthy son of the Sultan and fitted to succeed him 
in the kingdom) as a temporary measure, with the co-operation 
of MalikaTi-Jaban, seated Qadr Ehan^the youngest son of the 
Snltan, upon the throne of Dihli, with the title of Ruknu-d-Din 
IhrShlm. The Amirs and Maliks of Jalalu-d-Din’s party came 
one and all to swear allegiance to him at his accession. He 
retained the name of King for one month. M a l i k ‘Alau-d-Din 
lost no time,* but on the very day of the assassination of the 
Snltan, made open display of the insignia and emblems of royalty, 
and raising the imperial canopy over his own head 3 * was addressed 
as Snltan and * in the middle of the rainy season marching unin- 
terruptedly he made straight for the metropolis of Dihli, and 
showering dinars and dirhems like rain over the heads of the, 
populace, and pelting the people in the streets great and small with 
golden missiles from balistae and slings , 5 came to his own garden 
on the banks of the Jumna and alighted there. Day by day the 
Amirs of the Jalall faction joined themselves to him and swore 
allegiance to him, and by the hope of the red gold, all regret for 
JaLalu-d-Dln was completely effaced from their black hearts. 

Liberality is the alchemy 6 * * of the copper of faults ; 

Liberality is the remedy for all pain. 

It is said that by the day when Snltan ‘Alan-d-Din reached 
Badaou sixty thousand sowars had joined his standard, Malik 
Baknu-d-Din Ibrahim seeing that he had not the power to resist 
Mm went to Multan to Arkali Khan, with certain chosen Amirs 
who remained faithful after the massacre (of Jaialu-d-Dm), 
and the whole of the kingdom fell under the dominion of 
‘Alan-d-Dm. 


1 MS. (A) inserts J. 

* MS. (A) reads jfl) j* 0^1 

* MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) inserts > 

* MS. (A) reads 

* Kbniyff m Cf. Roebuck. Proverbs, 398. jj if 

All copper which is affected by Kimiya becomes gold. 

“The science (of Alchemy) has for its object the substance by which gold 
and silver is perfected by artificial means.’ 9 

See Prolog : Ibn Khaldun, (de Slane) III. 207. See *I«oSW, «.*. 
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The kingdom is God's and greatness is His. The massacre of 181 
Saltan Jalalu-d-Din took place in the seventeenth of the month 
of Ramazan in the year 694 H. (AJD. 1294) and the duration of 
his reign was seven years and some months. 

Verses. 

Hast thon seen the acts of the tyrant heaven and its star. 

Mention it not ; what is the heaven, its revolution, or its 
arched vault ? 

How is it that the revolving heaven has cast the snn of the 
kingdom headlong into the dnst, 

Dust be on the head of his son of glory. 

Sultan Jalalu-d-Din had a taste for poetry, and Amir lOmsrh 
after the death of Mu'izzn-d-Din Kaiqubad, came into the service 
of the Sultan Ja!aln-d-Dm, and was honoured by being selected 
as an intimate companion, and was made Qnr’an-keeper to the 
Sultan, he was presented every year with the robes of honour 
which were reserved for the Amirs of the Sultan 1 * * * * * and were 
tokens of special distinction and peculiar trust. 

Tin this same category were Amir Hasan and Muid Jajarmi and 
Amir Arslan KatibI and Sa c d-i-Mantiqi and Baqi-i-Ehatib and Qazi 
Mughis of Hansi, who is one of the most learned men of the 
time of Jalalu-d-Din and wrote a Ghazcd in nineteen metres 8 of 
which this is the opening : — 

Two pearly ears, a stately form, two lovely cheeks, with 
fresh youth dight, 

Thy glory is the fairy's pride, a fairy thou, at glory's 
height. 

And t|te rest of the learned men used to keep the Sultan's 
assembly embellished and adorned with the jewels of poems, and 
delicate points of learning and philosophy, and the following 
few verses are the offspring of the Sultan’s genius : — 

1 MS. (A) 

cf Jj>p’ It would appear from tbe statement that this gkazal 

or ode was made up of nine teen lines, each of which was in a different metre. 

The first of the above lines is either Mutaqarib or JB amah This is called 

ZHbakrain (of two metres) in prosody. 

The second line is in Bamal. 
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182. I do not wish those flowing locks of thine to be entangled 

I do“ not wish that rosy cheek of thine (with shame) to hum. 
I wish that thou one night unclothed may’st come to my 
embrace 

Yes, load I cry with all my might, I would not tare it 
hidden. 

And at the time when he was besieging Gwaliar he built a 
pavilion and a lofty dome 1 and wrote this quatrain as an inscrip- 
tion for that building : — 

Quatrain. 

I whose foot spurns the head of heaven. 

How can a heap of stone mid earth augment my dignity ? 
This broken stone I have thus arranged in order that 
Some broken heart may haply take comfort from it. 

And Sa‘d Mantiqi and the other poets he ordered to point ont 
to him the defects and beauties of this composition. They all 
praised it exceedingly and said ! It has no fault, bnt he replied : 
Yon are afraid of hurting my feelings, I will point out its defect* 
in this quatrain ; 

It may be some chance traveller may pass by this spot 
Whose tattered garment is the satin mantle of the starless 
sky; 3 

Perchance from the felicity of his auspicious footsteps 
One atom may fall to my lot : this will suffice me. 

Sultan ‘Aiiu-o-DlN KhiljL 

f On the twenty-ninth 4 of Zhl Hijjah in the year six hundred and 
mnety-five (695 H.) (A.D. 1295 ) raised the banner of the Sultanate 


S MS. (A) omits V**. 

* jrt' The highest of all the heavens so called because 

it Las no stars. The literal meaning of irU* i. “ worn out 3 * “effaced” 

Thus 423^1 ijAhi *-4^ means a man whose 1 garments are went ont. It also 
by a secondary (post classical) meaning is used in the sense of "Batin™ 
Bence there is a doable play on the word here, in Its opposite senses. 

4 MS. (A) reads ftfj while our text has ^ J o»«ASjd. 
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of Dihll, with the consent of his brother Ilmas Beg, to whom he 
gave the tide of Ulugh -Shan 1 and to Sinjar, his wife’s brother, 
who was the Mtr-i- Majlis he gave the title of Alp Khan/While to 
Malik Eusrat Jallsarl he gave that of Nusrafc Khan, and4o Malik 
Badra-d-Dm that of Zafar Khan, 2 and alighted at the plain of 
Siri, where be pitched his camp, and giving public audience 
delighted the hearts of the Amirs and all classes of his subjects 
bj his boundless munificence, , then he had the KhnthaJi and the 183. 
Sikka promulgated in his own name and conferred s appointments 
-and titles upon the Amirs, and distributing jcigirs gave his mind 
first of all to his principal object which was to overthrow the two 
sous of Sultan Jalalu-d-I)!u who were in Multan. 4 

Verse . 

As long as the head of the heir to the throne is on his 
shoulders, 

Disorder is the mantle of the body of the state. 

In the Muharram 696 A. H. (he sent) Ulugh Khan and Alp 
Elian against Arkali Khan and Sultan Ruknu-d-Dln ; 5 both these 

Mir Khusru in the Tun kh-i- 1 Alin; states that f Alau-d-Dm left Karra 
Manikpur on the 19fch of R;tbi‘al Akhir 695H. and after taking great booty 
from Bam Deo, Rai of Deogir, returned to Karya on the 28fch Kajab. His 
accession to the throne took place on the 16th Hhmazan 695 H., and he arrived 
at Dihli on the 22nd of Zilhijjah of the fame year. 

The text has possibly been corrected to agree with this author’s date. 

Band does not give the day of the month : nor does Firishta. The latter 
tells ns that on the death of Jalalu-d-DIn, Malika-i-Jahfm of her own accord 
set Qadr Khan the youngest son of Jalalu-d-DIn on the throne, with the title 
of Bnknn-d-DIn Ibrahim, and finding he was too young, sent to Mnltan to 
summon the second son Arkali Khan, who refused to come hearing of ‘Alau- 
d-DIn’s success with the army. 

I MS. (A) ; the text reads 

* Barn! says that the title of Zafar Khan was conferred on Malik Hizabru- 
d-DIn, (Elliott III. 157). 

® The text omits Jjp* before supplied from MS. (A). 

* It appears both from Barm and Firishta that the youngest son of the late 
Sultan was in Dihli and that Arkali Khan was in Multan. See note 4,^last 
page, and Elliott III. 159. 

* Although the anthor has given no account of Qadr Khan’s coronation he, 
here gives him the title by which he was raised to the throne. 
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brothers were besieged 1 in the fortress of Multan. The inhabi- 
tants of the city and the Kotwal naked for quarter, and made over- 
tures for peace, and the two princes, by the intervention of Shaikh 
Rnknu-d-Din Quraishx may God sanctify his resting place? came 
forth and had an interview with Ulugh Khan, 3 who treated them 
with the utmost respect, sending a despatch announcing his 
victory to Dihll ; and taking the family and tribe of Jalalu-d-Dra 
he set out for Dihll. When they came near Bohar* a place in the 
vicinity of Hansi, Kusrat Khan arrived with an order, in obedience 
to which they put out the eyes of both the sons 6 of Sultan Jalaln- 
d-Drn, of Alghu Khan the Mughul son-in-law to the Sultan t 
and of Malik Ahmad Chap, 6 and handed over the Sultan’s sons 7 
to the Kotwal of Hansi and martyred them together with two 
sons of Arkali Kh.au. 8 They kept the Sultan’s wives and the 
rest of his children imprisoned in Dihli, sending Ahmad Chap 
and Alghu the Mughul to the fortress of G wa-liar, and putting out 
the eyes of some others also, scattered them in all directions and 
punished them with tortures, and very many of the old families 
they utterly destroyed and the hidden meaning of SidI Maula 9 soon 

✓ * 

1 I read here though there is a question if we should not read 

gj * U* 

The text reads j* 333 * which is manifestly wrong: MS. (A) reads 

gj „ •* 

which is perhaps meant for MS. (B) which is of very 

little value as before pointed out reads . 

S Barm states that the sons of the Sultan sent Shaikhu-I-Islam, .Shaikh. 
Ruknu-d-’Din to sue for safety from Ulugh Khan and received his assurances, 
(Elliott IH. 161), MS. (A) omits^-J^l* This Ruknu-d-I>m was the son of 
Shaikh Sadru-d-Dm ‘Arif and grandson of Shaikh Eahau-d-Din Zakariya 
(See Ain~i*Akbfiri ) J arrett III, 365). 

Firishfca gives a full biography of Baknu-d-Din, his father and grandfather 

q,V ’’ U .1 . 

* MS. (A) oliiu b. 

* MS. (A)^J- 

8 MS. (A) 

* Ndib Amir-i-JHdjib (Barai. Elliott III. 162). MS. (A) omits f> 

1 MS. (A) omits, 

8 Barm merely states that the princes were, imprisoned, and that id the 
sons of Arkali Khan were slain. 

9 MS. (A) omits 
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became evident, and (vengeance for) bis blood did not long sleep. 1 
In a short time* it became the cause of the shedding of the 
blood of Sultan Jalalu-d-Dm and his family, and of so many 184- 
thousands of others among the people who had been murdered. 

The wealth of Quran which still sinks down to the bottom 
of the earth, 

Yon may have read, that it was a source of envy to the 
poor. 3 

And in the year* 697 A.H. (1297 A.D.), Nusrat Khan having 
been appointed to the office of Yazir, used strenuous efforts to 
recover the money which Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din had lavished in 
the commencement of his reign in order to gain over the affec- 
tions of the people, and demanding the repayment of very large 
sums deposited them in the treasury ; and having summoned from 
Karja ‘Alau-l-Mulk the uncle of Ziau-d-Dln Band, the author 
of the Tarlkh-i-Firoz Shdht (whom Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din had re- 
moved from the kotwalship of Dihli and had sent as governor to 
Karra, appointing Kasrat Khan to the office of Kotwai) he 
conferred npon him his old rank. Alp Shan being appointed 
to Multan. And in the year 698 A. H. (1298 A„D.) one Said! 6 a 
Moghul commander, crossing the Indus came towards Hindustan, 
and Ulugh Khan and Tnghlaq Khan the governor of Depalpur 
(who is Ghdzi-i-MulIc ) , were appointed to pnt down that rising, 
and offered strong opposition to them 6 on the confines of Jarin 
Manjhur. 7 Hie Mughal army was defeated, some of them were 
killed and others taken prisoners, and the army of Saltan £ AIau-d- 
Din returned victorious with many spoils. A second time 

1 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) 

S See Qur’an XXVIII. 76. 

* Omit JU MS. (A). 

* The text reads ChatdUS. MS. (A) reads J$a Mi, so al*> 

Barni (Elliott III. 165) and Aht-i-Akhan (Jarrefct) HI. 347* 

Firiehta calls him ChaMu 

* MS. (A) ^ 

1 Both Band and Fimhia say Siwislln. 

32 
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Qutkq Htwaja, the son of Dua, 1 * * came from Mawarau-n-nahf 
with a countless host to attempt the conquest of Hindustan, and 
penetrated * as far as Dihli, inflicting- no injury on the districts 
through which he passed. In Dihli itself grain became lery 
dear, and the citizens were in great straits,® and Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
185. Din placing Ulu gh Khan and Zafar Khan in command of the 
forces, sent them with a countless host to oppose the Mughal 
army, and a severe battle was fought on tbe frontiers of Gill. 4 * 
Zufar Khan was killed, and the Saltan had gsdned what he 
wanted in -this. 5 * Qutluq Khwaja after his defeat made his way 
to Khurasan where he died. 

A third time Tar gM Mughal who was one of the margans* that 
is to say accurate archers of that countiy, accompanied by 100,000 
infantiy and 20,000 valiant and renowned cavalry, seized tbe fort 
of tbe hills, and gaining possession of that country, penetrated 
as far as the township of Baran, where Malik Fakhru-d-Dm Amir 
Dad the Governor was entrenched; Malik Tughlaq Ghazi-i- 
Mulk was sent from the metropolis to put down that disturbance. 7 
Malik Fakbru-d-Dm sallying from the fortress of Baran, 8 * joined 
with Malik Tu ghl aq. and they jointly made a night attack upon 
the Moghuls. 8 The Moghul forces being routed, TargM was taken 
prisoner and Malik Tughlaq brought him into the royal presence. 

A fourth time, Muhammad Tnrtaq 10 and ‘All Beg Mughul, who 
were the sons of the royal house of Khurasan, brought together 

1 MS. (A), so also Firishta. 

* MS. (A) »*f ja. 

» MS. {A} o-Stf >Jij (a.. 

* Or Kill (Barni). 

5 Ban! explains this. Be says “ ‘Alan-ct-Dna returned from Kill, onsider- 

hig that he had won a great victory : the Mo ghu ls had been put to flight and 

the brave and fearless £nfnr Khan had been got rid of without disgrace/’ 

8 This word is given by M. Pavet de Conrteille in the meanings of 

f witter s bon tireur : Mro§. It is a Train word, 
t The reading of MS. (A) is here followed : viz. 

&&& i>yc IS taSi iy| JU jjjJUG JU. 

MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) <J** jt cJlaHj. 

1® The reading of this name is a little uncertain. MS. (A) may he either 
jy or Keither Baml nor Firislua give any assistanc e s nor does 
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a very large army, which they divided info two, one bore down 
upon Nagor, 1 while the other seized the fori of the Sirmur hills 
and occupied the eo&ntry m far as the Hirer Biah which they call 
Kali Paid.® Saltan ‘Alaa-d-Din appointed Msslik Manik his 
slave { who is Kaffir NTiib or Kizar Dinar! s ) with Malik T ughl aq 
Governor of Bepalpfir to proceed to Amroha; and while the 
Moghul army, haviiigsneeeeded in esLpfcuriiig much spoil and many 
cattle, was inarching to the hanks of the river Bahab, Malik Manik 186. 
came np in pursuit 4 and a severe battle ensued. Both the Moghul 
princes evinced great bravery, but were ultimately taken prisoners, 
and were put to death, while the greater part of those accorsed 
ones became food for the sword of vengeance, and the remnant 
of the sword fled pamcstrickeu to their own country. The heads 
of these two princes were taken to Badaon and impaled upon 
the battlements of the fork One of the learned poets, of. that 
time wrote the following quatrain which was afterwards inscribed 
upon the southern gateway of that city. 

Qtmiram. 

Noble fortress ! whose helper may the assistance of Hie 
Almighty ever be ? 

May the victory and conquest of the Emperor ever be thy 
standard-bearer I 

The Malik of this age became thy builder, and built thee 
anew. 

May Targhi, like A Ali Beg 6 become thy captive. 

And Mir Khnsrn 6 has written an account of the fight between 
Malik Manik (who had obtained the title" of Malik If aife 7 ) m 

either word appear in the Turin dictionary. The text reads Taryaq 

which seems rather ansa? necessitate reading. The 2S6r/H-»*‘iJ« reads Torfciq. 

| Elliott III. 72.) 

1 MS. (A) <5*%*- 

* MS. (A) *»>*** t 

A So called because he bad been origi nally. purchased for a thousand dinars. 

* MS, (A) V%- 

« MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) omits tJ*. 

1 Firishta states that this title was ©inferred upon Malik Kaffir (Bazar 
liman) on the occasion of his being placed in command of an army to 
proceed against Bam Deo, Baja of Deoghar, a refractory tribafcary . 
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the Tarikh-i-Khaz(ignu~ l-Futuh 1 * a marvel of literature, which 
mortal powers confess themselves impotent to approach or 
imitate, though to tell the trath all the writings of that king 
of poets, rightly named Khusru, are of this excellence, and to 
praise and crown them is an impertinence and error for any other* 

Whenever any thought shines forth from his mind 
It is so subtle as to escape comprehension and defy imita- 
tion. 

On the fifth occasion Iqbalmand and Kapak, Mughnls, brought 
together an army to take vengeance for Turtaq * and c Ali Beg, 
and invaded the frontiers of Multan. The Sultan on this occa- 
sion also appointed Malik Naib, and Malik Tughlaq. They pro- 
ceeded by forced marches while the Mn gh als were falling back, 
and pursuing them gave battle. Kapak was taken prisoner, but 
was ransomed by the infidel Tatars, with the prisoners and abun- 
dant booty which had fallen into their hands. 3 From that day 
the Mughuls lost their enthusiasm for the conquest of Hindustan, 
and the teeth of their ambition became blunted. 

After these victories, the Sultan one night was holding a wine 
party quite at his ease with his companions, and was quaffing 
copious draughts of wine. The night, like the circulation of the 
187. wine cup, had come near to an end ; suddenly some of the assembled 
guests began to make signs to each other 4 * with hand, and eye, 
and brow that it was time to break up, 6 the Sultan happened 
to perceive it, he was annoyed and cried out Mutiny ! Mutiny ! 
and on the instant gave orders for Baba (who was one of his 
boon-companions and choice spirits) to he killed. The rest fled 
in confusion. On the following morning when he came to realise 

1 This work, known also as the TanVk-i-'AlM, Is a prose history of the first 
years of Sultan AJau-d-Dm. Mji from his accession in 695 H. to the dose of 
710 H. (Elliot IH. 68-69.) 

I jjg # (A) omits and gives the pointing of Tnrfcaq as cfey!** 

3 HS. (A) $9* This account differs somewhat from that given by 

Khusru, who makes the invasion of Kapak separate from and precedent to 
that of Iqbal Mudhir as he calls him. 

* MS. (A) 

* MS- (A) 
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wliafc had occurred, it was as clear as day to tlie Sultan 1 that his 
suspicion was groundless. 

Wait, till the world removes the veil from the face of events. 

And till that then hast done this evening, tomorrow is 
plain to thee. 

Then he asked for QazI Balia.* They replied, He was sent into 
eternity at that very moment . 3 The Sultan was very repentant 
and ashamed at hearing this, and vowed never again to drink 
wine, and ordered it to he proclaimed that the use of wine should 
he absolutely abandoned throughout the kingdom. Cask upon 
cask of wine was poured ont in the court till it became a flowing 
river. Everyone who was discovered intoxicated, was hauled off 
to prison, and punished by imprisonment 4 and confiscation of 
property. 

Piety and penitence became the order of the day. the taverns 
were in ruins , 5 and the police officers had plenty of work, 
and there was no longer any need to purchase vinegar , 6 while the 
wine bibbers were giving expression by their actions to these 
verses : 

How he sprinkles the flagon with salt, now he shatters the 
cup , 7 

How the policeman disturbs the peace of the tavern in 
which we sap. 

1 The text has a note here to the effect that a 1) should probably be in- 
serted after dW* but that it is not found in either of the two MSS. before 
the editor. 

MS. (A) has and reads W* u>T jjl) clyj. c &L*. 

% The text here and iu the former line reads MS. (A) has 

8 The text reads 

4 MS. (A) &*&/**> usfajO**. 

* There is a play on words here in the original A* 

8 Wine not being drank all the grape juice could be utilised for vinegar: 
There is a hint here that every one was discontented, had, as we say, sour 
looks which the Persians express by saying ^ uAj* 
go and so sells vinegar. Qaanl says to his mistress. 

. *\J* *$*£<•* *Cr* taijt 

1 MS. (A) omits t| hot the text ia correct. 
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of AIan-1-Molk Kotwal ©f Dihll he restrained the Sultan from 
pursuing both these claims and said, ** No one can evolve a reli- 
gion out of his own. brain unless he he aided . 1 * hy God, and till 
he can perforin miracles 8 This object cannot be acquired by the 
strength of dominion, and wealth, and majesty, and splendour, 
moreover such an attempt may be expected, nay is certain to 
result in violent disorders and tumults of all kinds, nothing will be 
gained while disgrace will follow the attempt : as for conquering 
realms, it is a worthy ambition, but needs the highest qualifica- 
tions, a a well as perfection of rale and a vazlr like Aristotle, 
none of which are here existent. 

If the Saltan clears Hindustan of infidels and frees the envi- 
rons of Dikii from these eontnmacioos ruffians, this will be in no 
way inferior to the world conquests of SIkandar.” 

The Sultan, after due meditation, was greatly pleased with these 189- 
proofs deduced from reason and supported by precedent, and 
bestowed a robe b£ honour upon Alao-l-Miilk and gave him large 
rewards, and abstained from attempting to satisfy either of his 
ambitions. The Amirs, who on account of the harshness of the 
Sultan, and the roughness of his temper, were unable to say any- 
thing of service, all sent present® of horses and valuables for 
‘Aiau-l-Mulk and were lend in praise of him. 

Verse. 


In my opinion that one is thy well wisher. 
Who says that will be a thorn in thy path. 


In this year the Sultan proceeding to Dedgir gained a fresh 
conquest 3 and doubled his spoils : 

Tfiat which he cut after that his sword cut double. 

That which he defeated after that his mace defeated again 
and again. 


/And in the year 698 BL (1298 A.D.) he appointed Ulugh BMn 
iothe command of a powerful army, to proceed into the country of 
Gujerat against M-Karan who had thirty thousand cavalry, and 
eighty thousand infantry, and thirty head of elephants.^ Ulu g h 


l MS. (A) AiAhi *llf ai* ^ B. 

* MS. (A) ate The text mads ^^ correcfcly. 

* MS. (A) j 
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Khan, after Kai Karan was defeated, ravaged and laid waste Kahr- 
wala, and pursued him ; 1 and Kai Karan took refuge with Kai 
Bamdeo* who was the ruler of Deogtr, in the country of the 
Deccan. The family of Kai Karan, with his treasury and elephants 
and all his possessions, fell into the hands of the Muslim warrior. 
Among the ladies of his harem was one Dewalram, of whom Khizr 
190- Khan the son of Sultan AJaunDDin ultimately became enamoured. 
He related the account of his amours, to' Mir Kkusru for him to turn 
into verse, and the book of Khizr Khan and Dewalrani, winch is 
known as the *Ashiqa, is in his name. Ulugh Khan carried off an 
idol from Mahrwala (in place of the idol of Somuat which Sultan 
Mahmud had earned 3 to Ohaznin, and the Hindus had made an 
object of their worship,) and took it to Dikii where he caused it 
to be trampled under foot by the populace ; then he pursued Kai 
Karan as far as Somuat, and a second time laid waste the idol 
temple of Sonmat, and building a mosque there retraced his 
steps. 

Hiisrat ©an having proceeded to Knhanhayat,* a well-known 
post, seized much spoil of valuable goods and rabies and other 
jewels from the traders ; 6 Kafur Hazar Dinar! whom the 
Sultan Alau-d-Diu had latterly taken into close favour, and made 
Maibu-l-Mulk, was part of that booty. 

When Ulugh Khan arrived on the frontiers of Alwar he occupied 
liimself with verifying the amount of property and spoil which 
bad" fallen into the hands of his people during these several 
battles, and exacted the giving up of mnch of it with great 
severity. A certain party of Moghuls wlio accompanied him thought 

* MS. (A) <Sbi ***$- 

* MS. (A) ijitoji- 

* MS. (A.) reads 

Cambay, in Gujerat. According to Hunter (Imp. Gaas., IIT. 272) "the 
name of Cambay or Khambhat is said to be derived from Khambha or Stam- 
hhatirth, the pool of Mahldeva under the form of the pillar god. Baring the 
11th and 12th centuries, Cambay appears as one a f the chief ports of the 
Anhelwara (Nahrwala) kingdom and at the conquest of that kingdom by the 
Mueulmins in 1*297, It is said to have been one of the richest towns in India. 

Tieffenthaler. Yol. I. p. 372. Cunbahet, grande rille et port de mer t g*e Us 
Muroptiens appellent Cambay e. (pp. 380-381.) 

*MS.(A)jM> 
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this rather unfair, and consequently plotted a rebellion, but 
eventually were dispersed ; some of them went off to Rai Hamlr 
Dev in Jhain, 1 * * 4 which is near Ranfcanbkor, and some went else- 
where. 

Ulugh Rjian proceeded by continuous marches to his master at 
Dihli, and from this we gather that the massacre of the foreigners 
(above alluded to) took place after the arrival of Ulugh Khan 
from Gujrat. Historians have paid little attention to the due 
order of events, but God knows the truth. 

And in the year 699 H. (1299 A.D.) Ulu gh Khan was nominated 
to proceed against the fortress of Rantanbhor and Jhain, which 
is better known as Naushahr,* and Rai Hamir Dev, the grandson 191 
of Rai Pith ora, 8 who had ten thousand cavalry, and conntless 
infantry, and celebrated elephants, gave him battle but was 
defeated, and with great generalship withdrew the whole of his 
forces into the fortress of Rantanbhor. 

Ulu gh Khan having reported * the state of affairs to the Court, 
urged the Sultan to capture the fort ; the Sultan collected his 
forces 5 and marched against Rantanbhor, and in a short time, 
by skilful effort, and aided by the energy of his Maliks, completely 
subdued and took the fortress, and despatched Hamir Dev to 
hell. Great booty, and spoil, and treasures fell into his hands. 

Then he appointed 6 a Kotwal to hold that fortress, and having 
bestowed the country of Jhain upon Ulugh Khan, left to attack 
Ohifcor, 7 and having conquered that place also within a few days, 


1 Tieffenthaler, I. p. 322, mentions a city called Tschan at a distance of 
five miles from the fortress of Rantanbhor. This would appear to be pro- 
bably the place spoken of in the text. 

See Elliot, III. 146 where Jhain is said to be Ujjain, also p. 172, note I, 
where this opinion is abandoned. 

% Tieffenthaler does not mention this name. • 

s MS. (A) reads Rai Hamir Dev of Rantanbhor, omitting iSb 

but Barni calls Hamir Dev the nabm of Rai PIthora, so that the reading 
of the text is adopted. 

4 MS. (A) U*/*- 

* MS. (A) omits I )• 

* MS. (A) 

? Barni says that after taking Rantanbhor and putting Hamir Dev to 

death the Sulfcaa returned to Dihli : so also Firishta. See Hunter Imp. Gaz. 
III. 430. 
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and 1 * * bavin# given it the name of Khizrabad, and having bestowed 
a red canopy upon Khizr Khan aforesaid, made Chitor over to him 
as governor. Among the events which happened in this expedi- 
tion this was one, that Nu^rat .Khan had come from Karpa* to 
Rantanbhor, to reinforce Ulu gh Khan before the Sultan arrived 
there ; 8 and during the siege one day a stone struck him on the 
head, and he went without delay to the other world. One arm 
of the Sultan, that is to say Zafar Khan, had been broken in the 
fight with Qutluq JChwaja, and now the second arm was broken 
also, 

When the army was encamped in the neighbourhood of Malhab 4 * 
the Sultan one day was engaged in the hunting field ; 6 when 
night came on he remained in the plain, and at dawn of day he 
posted his troops all round, while he himself with a select follow- ' 
ing ascended an eminence and was watching the sport. 6 In the 
meantime the brother’s son of the Sultan, Akat Khan, 7 together 
with a band of new -Mu slim Mughuls who were engaged in per- 
192. forming the duties of guards, attacked the Sultan relentlessly and 
smote him with arrows, seized him and wounded his arm. As it was 
the winter season, and the Sultan was wearing a cap 8 stuffed with 
cotton his wounds were not fatal. Akat Khan wished to alight 
from his horse and strike off the Sultan’s head from his body, 
but some of the attendants pretending to side with him and take 
his part, cried out, the Sult.an is killed ! Akat Khan was satisfied 
at hearing this, and made off with all speed to the camp on horse- 
back, and entering the royal hall of audience seated himself upon 
the throne, and drawing the canopy over his head, the Amirs, in 
accordance with ancient custom, gave in their allegiance to him 

i MS. (A) > 

s MS. (A) Vj * > 

S MS. (A) omits 

4 The reading here is doubtful. The text has jb 

with an alternative reading in a footnote. MS. (A) reads 

Firisjita (Bo. Text p. 186} reads Taltib. 

8 Qamurgha, lieu de chasse. (Pavet de Qourfceille). A Turki word 

signifying hunting ground. Firishta loc. cit. also uses this word. 

, MS. (A) omits j- 1 Firishta also says. Akat Khan, 

8 MS. (A) reads 
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as the rightful king, 1 * * and raised no overt objection. Akat Khan 
was so overwhelmed by his inordinate lust that on the instant he 
made an attempt upon the haram* but Malik Dinar Barami who 
was on guard at the entrance to the h^aram with his men armed 
and equipped, said, Till you shew me the head of the Sultan I 
will not permit you to set foot within this private chamber. Sultan 
Alau-d-Din, when he had somewhat regained consciousness s after 
that perilous attack, bound up his wounds. He was convinced 
in his own mind that Akat Khan, in unison with the Amirs who 
3md revolted, had had the audacity to make this disgraceful 
attempt upon* his life, for that were it not so, he was not the man 
to attempt it alone. 

Accordingly his intention was to make his way to Jhaln (where 
Ulu gh Khan was) with the fifty or sixty attendants who had 
remained with, him, and see what course Ulu gh Khan would 
recommend. One or two of his confidential retainers poin^*)d 
out the unwisdom of this course and urged him to go at once to 
the royal pavilion and kingly court. 

Before they arrived at the Court fifty horsemen joined them, 
and Akat Khan took the road to Afghanpur, but a body of men 193. 
who had been despatched in pursuit of him by forced marches 
made him prisoner, 4 sent him into the Sultan’s presence, and then 
uttei’iy destroyed all his family and relations wherever they found 
them, among whom Qutluq Khan his brother also perished. 5 6 

Verse. 

One who injures the country is better beheaded 
And at that same time ‘Umar Khan and Mangii Khan the two 

i The words J tor a o tmah are Tarld words (P de C) or 

signifies the royal family. It also means king : law : right, also a custom intro- 
duced by Chenglz Khan means simply u right ” or “authority” hence 

the words in bhe text would mean that they acknowledged him as rightful 
King with due formalities. 

* MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) c4)t?- 

* ms. (A) .«*/ by- . 

6 The account given by Barm of this occurrence is the same as the text 
(Elliot III. 17 i-173). Firishta also calls him Snleiman Shah, Akat Khan, 
though Briggs in his translation calls him “ Tho Prince Bookn Khan.” 
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nephews of the Sultan, revolted in Badaon : certain of the Amirs 
sent from the Court seized them and brought them to the Sultan, 
by whose orders their eyes were put out. 1 2 

If thou revoltest against thy benefactor 

Even if thou art the sun, thou wilt fall headlong. 

This further occurrence took place, namely, when the Saltan 
was engaged in besieging Rautanbhor, a person named Haji 
Maula, one of the slaves of Maliku l-Umara Kotwal? gathered 
together certain ruffians, displayed a counterfeit order in Dihll, 3 
entered the city by the Badaon gate, and sent for one Turmuzi 
Kotwdl and in an instant cuthis head off, 4 * ’ closed the city gates, 
and sent a messenger to £ Alau-l-Mulk 6 ' a friend of his, who was 
Kotwal of the I^ew Castle, saying “ An order has come from the 
Sultan, .come and read it ” ‘Alau-l-Mulk being fully alive to what 
was going on 6 did not obey the summons, whereupon the rebel 
Haji Mania went to the Ruby Palace, and liberating all the 
prisoners, gave a horse and arms and a large hag (of gold) out 
of the treasury to each one, gathered together an immense 
following; then he seized by force Saiyyid Zad a-i- c Ala wi Shah 
Habsa, 7 who on his mother’s side was descended from Sultan 
Shamsu-d-JDin Altamsh (Iyaltimish), summoning his chief men 
194 . and nobles for the purpose, and seated him upon the throne at 

1 MS. (A) ^ V'f y> (J* 0 - 

2 According to Bami “ a maula or slave of the late Kotwal Amlru-l-Umara 
Fakhru-d-Dm.” 

B Pretending to have received it from the Sultan (Barni). 

4 MS/ (A} VS^-L. |<S^. ^ Jl Jtjm. 

B *.Alau-d-Dm Ayaz (Barm). 

< MS. (A) 

1 Barni’s account is as follows : “ There was an ‘Alawl (descendant of ‘All) 
in Dihli who was called the grandson of gljah JSTajaf who by his mother’s 
side was grandson of Sultan Shamsn-d-DIn. The Maula set off from the 
Bed Palace with a party of horse, and went to the house of the poor ‘Alawi. 
They carried him off by force and seated him on the throne in the Bed Paleco. 
The principal men cf the city were brought by force aud made to Mss his 
hand. — (Elliot III. 176). The editor remarks that the passage in which he 
is called the grandson of Shah Najaf is very doubtful. 

Firishta writes ...» Alawi wnom 

they used to call Shahanshah who on his mother’s side traced descent from 
ghamsu-d-tDln Altamsh. 
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the entrance to the Bed Palace, and compelled' the chief men 
whether they would or no, to swear allegiance to him. 

The Sultan, when he heard this tidings, did not publish it, nor 
did he betray any signs of emotion, until he had succeeded by 
superhuman effort in entirely 1 reducing the fortress. A week had 
hardly passed after this exploit of Haji Maula when Malik 
Hamid u Din, who was Amir of Koh, with his sons who w r ere 
renowned for their valour, and a body of the cavalry of Zafar 
Khan who had come from Amroha to oppose the Mughuls , 2 * 
engaged Haji Maula in fight, and having destroyed him, put to 
death the hapless Saiyyid Zada also, and sent their heads to 
Rantanbhor. The Sultan nominated Ulugh Kbau to proceed to 
Dihll to track out those who had taken part in that 8 rebellion, 
and bring them to destruction. He also completely eradicated 
the family and relations of Maliku-l-Umara on this suspicion that 
Haji Maula would not have embarked on this enterprise without 
their instigation . 4 * 

The Sultan after adding the fortress of Rantanbhor and its 
surrounding districts to the jaegir of Ulugh Khan returned (to 
Dihll). Ulugh Khan was taken ill that very day while on the 
road, and died , 6 * and Rantanbhor became for him like the Paradise 
of SHaddad . 6 

1 MS. (A) ) ^ J fU *xi. 

* MS. (4) ub* 

5 MS. (A) fjA 

* The test reads A Hi so also MS. (A), bat we should, 

read ISOj* 1 as without this the sense is not very obvious. 

Barn! states, “ The sons and grandsons of the old hotwdl Maliku-l-ljmara 
had no guilty knowledge of the revolt, but they and every one belonging to 
that family were put to death. 

6 The TdnM-t-Firoz Shdhz states, in opposition to oar author, that Ulugh 

Khan did not die till four or five months later, when he had collected a large 
force for the purpose of attaching Tilang and Ma‘bar. Firishta also states 
that Ulugh Khan died about six months Inter. 

8 MS. (A) reads See Qur’an Ixxxix. 5. 

u Hast thou not seen how thy Lord did with ‘Ad Y with. 

Irani of the columns ? the like of which has not been created in 
the land.” 
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Moreover a band of robbers of Jalor, whose leader was Mir 
Muhammad Shah, were captured in Banfcanbhor after the fort 

Iram of the columns “ This city is said to nave been situated in 7emen, 
between Hazramaut and Sana'a. It was founded by Shaddad ibn *Ad, who was 
excessively strong and mighty, and when he heard of Paradise and of what . 
God had prepared therein for his saints, * palaces of gold and silver and abodes 
beneath which rivers flow, and upper chambers above which are other upper 
chambers, (Qur’an xxxix. 21) he said to his mighty men ‘ Verily I will take to 
myself upon the earth a city like unto Paradise/ Then he appointed thereunto 
a hundred men of his servants and mighty men of valour, and under the hand 
of each of them a thousand helpers, and bade them search oat and find an 
open space of the plain in the land of Yemen, and choose the best thereof 
in soil. Then he provided them with wealth, and designed for them the 
pattern of their work, and wrote to his three chief lords Ghanim-ibn-‘Ulwan, 
£abbak ibn ‘Ulwan, and Walld ibnur Baiyyan, and charged them to write to 
their lords in the utmost parts of their cities that they should collect all 
that was in their land of gold and of silver, of pearls and of rubies, of musk 
and ambergris and saffron, and should send them unto him. Then he sent 
unto all the mines, and took out therefrom all the gold and the silver that 
was in them, and he sent his three agents to the divers into the oceans, and 
they brought out therefrom jewels, and gathered them together as it were 
mountains, and all of this was brought to Shaddad. Then they sent the 
miners to the mines of rubies and emeralds and all other jewels, and they 
brought out from thence immense riches. Then he ordered and the gold 
was beaten and fashioned into bricks, and he builded therewith that' city, 
and he commanded the pearls and the rubies, the onyx and the emerald and 
the cornelian, and the walls of the city were set with them. And he made 
for it upper chambers, and above them other chambers supported on columns, 
and to all of them pillars of emerald and of onyx and of raby. Then he 
caused to flow beneath the city a wide channel which he brought to the city 
from beneath the earth a space of forty leagues, like to a large canal. 
Then he ordered, and there were made to flow from that channel, rivulets 
in the streets, and highways and streets flowed with clear water. And he 
ordered banks to be made for that canal and for all the rivulets, and they 
were overlaid with -red gold, and the pebbles thereof were made of all kinds of 
precious stones, red and yellow and green. And there were planted on either ' 
bank of the stream and of the rivulets trees of gold bearing fruit, and the 
fruits of them were of those rabies and precious gems. And the length of the 
city was made twelve fans akhs and the breadth thereof like unto the length. 
And the walls of the city were high and lofty, and there were builded 
therein three hundred thousand palaces set with all kinds of jewe 1 " within 
and without. And he built for himself in the midst of the city on the bank 
of the canal a palace lofty and high, towering over all those palaces * 

* * * * * # and there passed 

in the building' of it five hundred years. 
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was taker. When the Sultan asked Muhammad Shah (who had 
bean wounded) 6 If I should spare your lifo and have you cured, 
and you should thus escape this deadly danger, how would you 
treat me in future P ’ he replied, 4 If 1 should get well and should 
have an opportunity, I would kill you and raise the son of Hamir 
Dev to the throne/ The Sultan wondered, and was amazed at 195. 
this audacity, and enquired of his most shrewd and astute Amirs 
the reason why the people had so turned against him, and why 
these continual riots and seditions were so constantly occurring, 
and further sought to know how to set about remedying these 
effils. They shewed him several paths of conduct which would 
end naturally in four things. Firstly , that the king should in 
his own person be aware of the enterprises both good and bad 
which are going on in his kingdom. Secondly, that he should 
put an end to wine bibbing, which is the source of so much evil. 
Thirdly , abandonment by the maliks of their gadding about to 
each others’ houses and holding deliberative meetings. 1 Fourthly , 
to demand back the money which he had lavished, from all 
classes, whether soldiery or popnlace, because it is the fountain 
head of all riot and sedition, especially upstarts and nouveaux riches* 
and in a short time these regulations would by their inherent 
good, be acceptable to the Rais, and pass from potentiality to 
actuality just as has already been related in a former place. 

The Sultan did away with wine drinking, and brought the other 


Then Almighty God wished to send a warning to him and to his host, 
calling him to repentance, and he chose to himself Hud ibn Khalid who 
came and called upon Shaddad to believe and confess the power and unity 
of God, but he persisted in his idolatry and disobedience. Then Hud warned 
hi m of punishment to come and of the full of his kingdom, but he would 
not be moved from his evil ways.” 

At lust he was informed that the city was finished and he set out to go to 
it with three hundred thousand, leaving all his kingdom to his son Mursad 
who had it is said believed in the words of Hud. When Shaddad arrived 
with one day’s journey of Iram a voice came from heaven, and he and all 
who -were with him fell dead, not one remained, and all who were in the city 
died, the workmen and artificers, the agents and warriors, not a soul remained 
alive. And the city sank into the earth.” 

Mifjamu-l-Buldan. Yaqut Vol. I. 

1 MS. (A) reads in place of 

2 The Persian phrase is Faukl$akd4-sijla. 
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regulations also into force, and also published several new rules 
of his own, which have never been heard of either before or 
after his time, whether they were in accordance with religious 
law or not ; one of these rules was that regulating the price of 
grain, and cloth, and horses, and all necessaries essential to the 
comfort of the soldiery and populace, and the bestowal of rewards 
and alms upon all classes of the people, the detail of which is told 
at some length in the history of ^ia-i-BarnL* Those laws were 
ijhe most extraordinary of all : this cheapness of provisions was 
one of the chief sources of the prosperity of the people, and 
formed a stout wall of defence against the irruption of the 
Mughuls. And inasmuch as in mentioning some of these events 
unu. occurrences in the original work, 8 the chronological sequence 
has not been preserved, and they have been only incidentally 
mentioned as occasion arose, for this reason thev have also been 
recounted here in the same manner. 

196. In the year 700 H. he ordered ‘Ainu-l-Mulk Shihab Multan! to 
proceed to Malwa with a large army [and Koka the Ran! who 
had forty thousand cavalry and 100,000 infantry, not being able 
, to stand against him fled]. 3 ‘Ainu : l-Mulk ravaged and pillaged" 
that country and returned victorious with countless spoils,* The 
Khusru of poets has described this in the * AsMqa , in these woi'ds : 

He gave ‘Ainu-l-Mulk a signal with his brow 
To turn his face towards the kingdom of Malwa ; 

From the clear-sightedness which ‘Ainu-l-Mulk possessed, 
That which he ordered was brought into sight. 

He marched with an army drawn up in array, 

And placed sound them sentinels like the eyelashes. 8 

And in the year already mentioned the Sultan set out for 
Sorath 6 ,on a hunting expedition, and despatched to hell Sutal 

T The TarlMi-i-Firoz Shahi. Elliot and Dowson, III. pp. 192 et seqq. 

* MS. (A) 0-1 >i. 

s The words in brackets are not found in MS. (A). 

4 Firishta gives the date of this expedition as 704 H, and calls Koka the 
Kapsi of Malwa. The text and MS. (B) reads limit. 

8 There is a series of play upon the words ‘aw and dtda both 
of which mean 44 eye” which is quite lost in translation, 

9 MS, (A) reads Sawana. The text has Sorath. Atn-i- 

Akban If. (1.) 243, 368. Bayley, Hist, of Ovjtmtt p. 2, 
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Dev a rebel who bad taken refuge in that fortress with a huge 
army, tbe Saltan’s army having before been unable to reduce it, but 
it now fell into their hands. And in the year 701 H. (1301 A.D.) 
the fort of Jalor was reduced by Kamalu-d-Dln Kark and he sent 
Kanhar Dev, a headstrong rebel to the lowest abyss of hell. 

And in the year 702 H. (1302 A.D.) he sent Malik Kafur Naib * 
with a large army and complete equipment towards Tilang and 
!Marhafc* and an immense quantity of treasure * with elephants 
and horses, - jewels and cloths, fell as spoil into the hands of the 
troops. 

And in the year 709 (1309 A.D.) 8 Malik Naib Kafur went a 
second time to Arankal 4 and having taken much treasure and 
several fine elephants and seven thousand horses as a present 
from ftai Nadar Dev the Governor of Arankal made him a 
regular tributary. And in the year 710 H. (1310 A.D.) the country 197* 
of Ma‘bar 6 as far as Dhot* 6 Samundar came into the possession 
of the Muslims. 

And in the year 711 H. (1311 A.D.) Malik Naib brought to court 
and presented his spoils consisting of three hundred an 1 twelve 
elephants, and twenty thousand horses, ninety-six thousand mans 
of gold, and many chests of jewels and pearls besides other 


t MS. (A) reverses the order of this name. The text has 

2 Telinga or Telingana, the ancient name of one of the principal kingdoms 
of S. India. See Ain-i-Akhari II. (J.)237; also Hunter Imp.Gaz.l. art 
Andhra; also Cunningham Anc. Geoff . of India p. 619, 627. 

8 There.- is a great gap here in the history- partly due to the confusion of 
dates, and absence of chronological sequence mentioned by the author. Barn! 
gives no assistance and Firishta very little. 

4 Warangal was the ancient capital of Telingana (Tieff. III. 5J See Hunter 
Imp. Gat. XIII. 521. Regarding Marhat or Maharashtra see Hnnter, Imp. 
Gaz. IX 166 ; also Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas , Preliminary Observa- 
tions; also Cnnnmgham, Anc. Geoff, of India p. 553. 

Arangal or Warangal. Barni gives Laddar Dev as the name of the Rai of 
Arangal, Elliott lit. 201. So also Firisht^. See text I. p. 207. 

■* MVbar. Coromandel. See Ibn Batutah (Paris Edn.) III. 328. 

AJeban (Jarrett) III. 61, 60. Abu4-Feda (Remand), I. CDxxviii. 

Ma'bar extends from Kulam (Oavalum) to Nila war (Nellore). Wassif (Sand 
D III. 32). 

# Firishta says Khwaja Hnji and Malik Naib were sent to conquer Ma*bar 
and Dhor Samnnd where there were idol temples full of gold, apd jewels. I 
cannot identify Dhor Samund. 

,34 
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boot y beyond the limits of computation; Amir Khusru who 
was with that army has given full particulars in the J£b azainu-l~ 
Futuh : some attributed these victories to respite before punish- 
ment, and some to the miraculous powers of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din, while others held that the peace and security of that reign 
were due to the unbounded blessings of the Sultanu-l-Magbaikh 
Kizamxid-Auiiya 1 * * * * may God* sanctify his resting-place . 

At length when the Sultan’s mind was satisfied, and he gained 
some leisure from the administration of the State, he set himself 
to provide for the future of his two sons, allotting to each one 
a province in the neighbourhood, and setting apart districts for 
them. Among other events was the marriage of Khizr Khan to 
Dewal Ram, and Girai’s account is of a nature to last to all eternity, 
and those who have the taste may read the account of that in 
the 'Ashtga ; 8 then having bestowed upon Khizr Khan the canopy 
and staff of office, and having made him his heir the Sultan sent 
him away to Hatnapur * and the foot of the hills. When affairs 
were settled, 6 and the heavens began to act with their ingrained 
natural deceit, and commenced displaying those evil traits , and 
old age overcame the Sultan’s health, his followers deserted him ; 

Verse . 

In the world, when a king becomes advanced in years 
His worshippers grow weary of him ; 

His head, which is worthy of a crown, 

He must recline on musk not on ivory. 6 

198. Various disorders affected him, 7 and hectic fever which leads * to 

1 Nizainud-d-Dm AuKya was the son of A^mad Dlnyil. He was bom at 
Badaon. He died A.H. 725 and is buried at DihK*. 

See Jdn-i-Akbari III. 365* Firishta gives a long biography of him* 

» MS. (A) omits 

* See E and D III 652, 553. 

* Text reads Jjj •***. MS. (A) reads Hastinawar (PHatnawar) 

Bee Ain-i-Akbarz (J) II. 104 and III* 70. also Hunter Gaz. Ind, v, 352. 

* MS. (A) «*i(i )]/. 

* It was the custom to bury kings with musk, camphor and other odori- 
ferous substances. The throne was of ivory. 

1 MS, (A) j aA (». 

* MS. (A) reads for v-s**. 
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ill-temper, and suspiciousness, and causes the health to become 
deranged, gained the mastery over him, and when only such a 
small amount of health remained that it was like a single lamp 
to light the whole house, Khizr Khan in fulfilment of a vow he 
had made, in singleness of heart and sincerity of spirit set out 
from Hatnapur i barefooted upon a pilgrimage to the holy men 
of Dihli, and performed his thanksgiving for* the restoration of 
his father’s health,, but it is a very strange fact that he never 
once went to visit the Sultanud-Masjiaikh wal Auliya, 

“ Shaikh of the sects, Pillar of the faith, Kizamu-d-Dln 
Like Khizr and Maslh, with a breath brings bones to life 

with whom he was connected by bonds of affection and sanctity. 

And Malik Naib informed the Sultan of the coming of Khizr 
Khan with considerable embellishment, saying that Alp Khan, 
the maternal uncle of Khiizr Khan, who had arrived from Grujrat, 
out of policy and prudence, having regard to the affairs of the 
State and in his desire to become Naib and Vakil, had himself 
summoned his sister’s son, and further remarked that if this crude 
idea and immature desire had not fixed itself in the mind of 
Khizr Khan, why had he come unbidden to the Court ? 

The Sultan whose health ; was upset, and his brain disordered 
and disposed to entertain absurd prejudices, in according with 
the saying, * “ When a man’s health is disordered his fancies are 
disordered,” from his great lack of discrimination taking this 
suggestion as the actual fact, and regarding this assertion I * 3 * 5 as the 
truth, instantly gave orders for the execution of Alp Khan, 

Malik Kalb and Malik Kamalu-d-Dln Kark seizing that un- 
happy wretch like a meek lamb, cut him to pieces inside the Royal 
palace. After that Malik Kaib induced the Suljan (on the ground 
that Kfeizr Khan had taken alarm at the murder of his uncle 
and that it was not expedient for him to return to his own 
place in the court), to issue instructions that, to allow of 
the restoration * of order in the State, he should go for some 199 

I -MS. (A) reads Eatnawar* fchusru in the ‘Aslnqa states w When the 

Balkan recovered in some degree, Khizr Khan set ont on his expedition to 

IJttfcaopur.” (E and 0 XII, 554). 

* MS. (A) 

5 MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (A) omits C JU) text line 1 and text line & 
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time to Amroha till ft command should issue summoning liim 
to the presence. In the meantime he might engage in hunting, 
and he was to return to the Court his canopy and staff of 
office, and all the other insignia of loyalty. Kfaizr Khan having 
obeyed this order with a sad and distracted heart, after a 
little while relying upon the sincerity of affection he enter- 
tained for his father and the confidence between them, wrote 
bo him to this effect, 1 * that he had never committed any breach 
of trust which could cause the Sultan to be so wroth with’ 
him; then overcome by sorrow he determined to leave Amroha 
for Dihli. When he arrived to do obeisance to his father, the chord 
of fatherly affection was stirred in the heart of the Sultan, he 
clasped his son to his breast, and kissed him several times on the 
forehead, and motioned to him to go and see his mother. Khizr 
Khan went thither, and Malik Naib out of villainy, 3 on the 
instant went back to the Sultan and filled his ears with lies, 
saying, 3 ‘Khizr Khan has now come for the second time to 
the palace with evil intentions without orders, and the Sultan 
takes no notice of the matter.’ .The Sultan upon this occasion gave 
orders to send both brothers, Khizr Khan and Shad! Khan, to the 
fortress of Gwaliar. 4 Malik Naib, after these two heirs had been 
deported, and the way was clear for Malik Shih abu-d- Din, the" 
son of the Sultan by another mother, who was yet a lad of tender 
years, made him heir-apparent and exacted from him an agreement. 

After two or three days the Sultan's life became intolerable 
through his affliction, and he would willingly have purchased a 
breath at the price of a world, but it was not to be had. 

Verse. 

Sikandar, who held sway over a world, 

At the time when he was departing, and was quitting the 
world, 

200. It could not be as be wished, though he would have given 

a world could they have given him in return the brief 
respite of a moment. 

l I follow the text here. HS. (A) omits 

* MS. <A) reads <£?>!***!/»• iS3) $• 

* MS. (A) omits oif j nnd inserts • 

* MS. (A) Kalmar* 
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The minis of Existence was emptied of the coin of life. 

This event took place in the year 715 H. (13J6 A.D.). 1 The 
duration of the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Pm was twenty-one 
years. 

‘Alau-d-Din who struck his stamp upon the golden coin 

Subdued a world beneath the palm of his gold-scattering 
hand. 2 * 

J3y the revolution of .the sky, that stamp became changed, 
but that gold 

Remained the same in appearance, and you may see it now 
passing from hand to hand. 

[Account of Amir Khusru and Mir Hasan may God have 
mercy on theni]fi 

And among the poets 4 * * * 8 by whose existence the reign of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din was adorned and honoured, one was the Khusru-i- 
Shafiran (Prince of Poets), may k God sheio him mercy and acceptance , 
whose writings, whether prose or poetry, have completely filled 
the world from one remotest end to the other. 

He completed his five works, collectively called Khamsa , s in the 
year 698 H. (1298 A. D.), in honour of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, 

1 MS. V A) reads Khami in place of o** sit and this is correct 

as ‘Alau-d-Din died on the 7th Shawwal 715 H. see E and D III. 555, but see 

also p. 208. “On the sixth Shawwal towards morning, the corpse of ‘Alau-d- 

Dln was brought out of the Red Palace of Sin, and was buried in a tomb in 

front of the Jarni* Masjid ” (Tarlkh-i-Firuz Ska hi.) See also Thomas Pathdn 

Kings of Dibit p. 158 n. 1. 

* MS. (A) *S—i jlji)- See Thomas Pathan Kings pp. 158 et seqq, 

8 These words are not found in MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) reads i y<*) ** &lf*~ 

*> These were the following : — 

On&frJ ffasht Bihisht . Sikandar nama. 

j Lailt wa Mdjnun. J Shzrin wa Khusru. 

Pan i S an 3- 

Khusru was of Turk! origin, his father Amir Mahmud came to Dihll during 
the invasion of Changlz Khan into the service of Sultan Muhammad Tnghlaq 
Shah by whom he was advanced t-o high office, bnt was* eventually murdered. 
Mir Khusr u succeeded his father, bub gave up office and became the devoted 
disciple of Nigamn-d-DIn Aullya. His KLamsa Was written in imitation of 
the Khamsa of Sha ikh Nizami. 

He is said to have written 400,000 couplets. Neither Khamsa is now extant. 
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within the space of two years. Among these works is the Maffa'u- 
l*Anwdr l * * which be composed in two weeks as he himself says (in 
these verses) : 

The year of this ancient heaven which had passed away 

Was after six hundred and ninety eight. 

Following on the steps of the sky traversing star* 

In two weeks did the full moon 8 arrive at completion. 

In the Nafahat 4 * it is stated upon the authority of Sultami-1- 
Mashaikh Nizanm-l-Auliya, may God sanctify his sacred resting - 
place, that on the day of judgment each individual will boast 
of some one thing, and my boast (said he) will be of the heart- 
burnings of this Turk Allah 6 * (God’s champion) 5 Mir Husru 
probably alludes to this when he says : — 

ghusru my friend, strive in the right way 
201 . That you may he called Turkd-Ehuda (God’s champion). 

Another poet was Mir Hasan Dihlavl , 6 whose anthology also 
has enslaved the east and west of the world. Although in that 
reign there were other poets who composed anthologies, still by 
reason of these two eminent poets the mention of the others sinks 
into insignificance, 

“ When the sun comes out the stars disappear,” 

The death of Mir Khusru took place in the year 725 H. (1325 
A.D.). He is buried in JDihll at the foot of the sacred tomb of his 


l The Matfau-U Anwar. “Ortas luminntn, Poema persicum, 

<juod ad Fentada Khosrewi Dehlewi, anno 725 (inc 18 Dec. 1324) mortal, 
pertinefc. Viginti libri qui smguii historians unam continent.” H.K. 12256, 

% . Ak^tar-i-gardPjh kkiram. 8 Mah-i- Kamil. 

4 Nafahat. The Nafahatu-UUns see Haji Khalxfah. 

NafaMtu-buns “ halitus familiaritatis e viris sanctitate emmentibus- 
prodeantes, auctore Motla nostro Nur-ed-dTn Abd-el-rahman Ben Ahmad 
Jam! anno 898 (inc. 23 Oct. 1492) mortuo.” H. K. 13922. 

4 dify Turk Allah « 

4 Mir llasfin Dihlavi, whose name was ^hailch Najmu-d* 

Dm Hasan, was one of the most accomplished poets of his time. He, like 
Mir Khusru, was a disciple of Nizamu-d-DIn Anliya. Majm(i‘%t4-Fu?akd I. 
196). He died as our author tells us fin 739 A.H.) at Daulafcabid in the 
Deccan, where he was buried. So also Atash Kada p 351, 
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own spiritual instructor 1 may God shew mercy to them. Maulana 
Shihab ® wrote an enigmatical chronogram upon that, and having 
had it, engraved upon a tablet of stone bad it fixed above the 
shrine 8 of Mir Khusru. It is as follows — 

Mir Khusru, the Khusru of the kingdom of eloquence, 
That ocean of excellence, and sea of perfection ; 

His prose is more attractive than flowing water, 

His poetry purer than the most limpid streams ; 

A sweet-singing nightingale without a rival, 
Honey-tongued parrot without an equal : 

In tracing the date of the year of his death, 

When I placed my head upon the knee of thought, 

One phrase * Adimu-l-Misl 4 came as the date, 

Another was Tuti-i-Shakar MaqSL 8 

Mir Hasan, in the year in which Sultan Muhammad having 
laid waste Dihll built Daulatabad 6 in the. Deccan, died in that 


1 Nizamu-d-DIn AuliyS. 

3 See p. 99 note 2 of this Wurk. 

8 There ia no English equivalent that I am aware of for the word 
which means “ a place of pilgrimage*” The word “ shrine 1f conveys this idea 
better than most others. 

4 The letters of give the date 725. Thus 70 + 4 + 30 + 40 + i + 

80 + 40 + 500 + 30. So also do those of Thus 9 + 6+9 + 

10 + 300 + 20 + 200 + 40+ 100 + 1 + 80*725. Not counting the hamza. 

Mir Khusru. died in the month of Ramazan 725 A. H. (1325 A.D.) and is 
said in the Majma ( u4-J?u$<t#a to have been buried in the burial place of 
Shaikh ghakkar Ganj j as above stated in the text he was buried close to the 
grave of his spiritual guide Nigamn-d-Dm Auliya. 

8 means “ Deerless.” Tutbi-Shakkar Afaqal, ** Parrot of honied 

speech/* 

« MS. (A) omits dty ending 

Daulatabad. Lat 19° 57'N. and long. 75°18'E, 28 miles N.-W. of Hyderabad. 

It was originally called Deogiri or Deogarh, and was the capital of the 
Yadava kingdom. After being taken by ‘Alau-d-Din, which event is note- 
worthy as being the first appearance of the Muhammadans in the Deccan, 
it was given back to its Raja Ramchandra who rebelled, was subdued by 
Naib Malik Kafur, taken prisoner and sent to Dihll whence he was restored 
to his kingdom. Finally in 1338 (739 A.H.) Muhammad Tughlaq Shah 
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country, ati & was buried in the city of Daularabkd where his 
toinb is well known, and is visited as a shrine of sanctity 
‘Arif Jam!, 1 may his resting-place he sanctified , says— 

Those two parrots from whose birth 
Hindustan was filled with sugar, 

Became at last a mark for the arrow of the sky 
And were silenced and prisoned in the cage of earth. 

Sultan §hihabij-d-DIn ibn ‘Alau-l-Din Kjhlji 

202. Who was a child, ascended the throne as a puppet in the month 
of Shaw w al T 715 A.H. (1316 A.D.) by the exertions, and with 
the consent of Malik Naib, and was styled by the above title 
He sent Malik Ikhtiyaru-cUDln Sanbal to the fortress of Grwaliar 
to put out the eyes of Khizr Khan and ShadI Khan. ^He also 
caused the mother of Khizr Khan, Malika-i-Jahan, to be im- 
prisoned, and confiscated nil her property, a 1 nd having thrown the 
Shahzada, whose name was Mubarak Khan, into prison, intended 
to put out his eyes, but fate did not second his efforts. ) 


deserted Dikii for Deogiri which he renamed Daulatabad and issued stringent 
orders to all the inhabitants of Dihll to remove to the new capital. 

Ibn Batura (Paris Edn. IV. 46) who visited at this time,, compares it to the 
former capital, and say that the citadel was named This was evi- 

dently the old name of the city, Deogir as we should probably read jfy&b. 

I Nuru-d-Dm ‘Abdu~r-Ra1?mim was born in 817 A.H. (1414 A.D.) at Jam 
Khurasan, whence he took the name of Jsmi. 

His father’s name was Nizamu-d-Dln Ahmad. ,He was from his earliest 
years distinguished for his mental powers, and at the early age of five 
Received the name of Nuru-d-Din (bight, of the Faith) and later he wag 
known as Maul ana. He became very famous and attained to the highest 
dignity attainable by a mystic, that of ‘Arif., He wrote many works in 
poetry, grammar and theology, among others the Haft Aur'ang, a series of 
seven 'poems, viz., Silsilatu-l-Zahab, The golden chain ; Qi^i-Salamm wa 
Absal, Story of Salaman and Absal ; Tuhfatu-UAhrar ; The Offering to the 
Wise 5 Subhatu-l-abwr, Rosary of the Pious ; Yusuf wa ZuleMa, Yusuf and 
Euleifcka ; Laili wa Mujnitn, Laill and Majnuu Khirad Mama, Book Wisdom. 

He died iu the year 898. H. (1492 A.D ) 

Bess gaji'ghalif ah 14412, Yusuf and Zulei&a (Griffith’s Preface.) Beale 
(Diet, pf Or, Jiipg,). p, 132, 
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When his attempts to uproot the family of ‘Alau-d-Din became 
known, two sirdars named Mubashshir and Bashir in concert with 
a body of paiks of the garrison of the Hazar Sutun palace, one 
night murdered Malik Naib. 1 

Verse. 

If thou* does t evil, hope not for good, 

For never wilt thou gather grapes from thorns ; 

I do not imagine that thou who hast sown barley in autumn 
When harvest comes wilt gather in wheat. 

Then, having released Shahzada Mubarak Khan from prison, 
they appointed 2 3 him to be Naib to Sultan Shihabu-d-Din in 
place of Malik Naib : Mubarak Khan carried on the affairs of the 
state for one or two months after that, and succeeded in conciliat- 
ing the Amirs and Maliks. Then he sent Sultan Shihabu-d-Din 
to the fortress of Gwaliar where he finally died in the year 716 H. 8 

Verse. 

No one has ever seen a trace of fidelity in Time, 

Everyone who seeks fidelity from Time is in error. 

The Sirdars having put some of these paiks to death, 4 * * * scattered 
the rest of them in all directions. 

Verse, 

Good requites good, and evil meets with evil, 

This is the way of the world : requital of actions. 

And the period of the reign of Shihabu-d-Din was three 
months and a few days. 

Sujdtan Qutbud-DIn Mubarak Shah ibn ‘Alau-d-Din Sprout. 

Ascended the throne of Dihli with the consent of the Amirs 

i Thirty-five days after the death of ‘Alau-d-Din (Barni) i,e. } 715 H. 

(1316 A.D.) 

3 MS. (A) 

S There is a difference here of great importance between the printed text 

and the MS. The former has 710 H. while MS. (A) reads 716 H. which is 
correct, as is seen from the Nuh Sipihr of Mir Khusrii. 

* MS. (A) Ji&j. 

With regard to the succession of Shihabu-d-Din, see Firisbta, who 
describes Mm by the name of ‘Umar Khan (Brigg’s Firishta 1, 383), His 
fall name was Shihabu-d-Din ‘Umar according to Mir Khnsru. 

35 
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and Vazlrs in the early part of the year 717, H.l and ap- 
portioning appointments and suitable jaegirs among his most 
trusted Amirs, specially distinguished by promoting to high 
office one Hasan, Bara war bacha, 8 who was very handsome, 
and had been brought as a captive from Malwa. He had been the 
protegS of Malik Shadi jN'aib-i-Khass. the Hajib of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din. 8 

He gave him the title of Kbusru Kham The tribe of Bara war 1 * * 4 * ~ 
are a family of servile position in Grujrat ; but now in the kingdom 
of Dihll, the Sultan, to such an extent was he infatuated by his 
beautiful face, raised him, in spite of his unfitness for the office, 
to the trusted post of Vazir. 

Verse. 

If thou desirest thy kingdom to be glorious 
Give not high office to an upstart ; 

Unless thou wishest that thy state should be ruined 
Entrust not .thy affairs to the inexperienced. 

And Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, inasmuch as he had undergone the 
affliction of imprisonment, on the very first day of his reign had 
all the prisoners liberated, and appointed Malik Fakhru-d-Din 
Juna the Son of Ghazi Malik, who eventually was entitled 
Muhammad ‘Adil,- to be Mir A Ichor. 6 * 8 

In the first year of his reign he contemplated the. conquest of 
Deoglr otherwise called Daulatabad,* but his Amirs opposed and 
dissuaded him. 


1 So also the TariJOi-i-Firoz Shcihi of Barm, but Kbusru. in both the ‘AsMqa 

and Nuh Sipikr, g«ys the beginning of 7X6 H. In the latter poem the date is 

specifically stated to have been the 24th of Muharram, 716 H. But Firishta 

says the 7th of Muharram, and the editor states in a footnote to the transla- 
tion of the Nuh Sipihr, that in some loose extracts the date is 717 H. 

‘Alau-d-DIn having died on the 7th Shawwal 716 and Shihabu-d-Dm 
having reigned three months and a few days, would bring the accession of 

Qufcbu-d-Din to about the middle or end of Hul}arram 716, so that we may 
consider this as the correct date unless there was an interregnum of a whole 
year, of which there is no evidence. 

* MS.' (A). 

8 MS. (A) omits j after * MS. (A). 

8 Master of the Horse. Akhor is a Turkish word signifying stable. Of. 
Akhta, a Turk! word signifying, a gelding. 

, , 9 See p. 271 note 0. 
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Verse . 


It was not deemed expedient, from motives of wisdom, 
That the world’s king should move from his place ; 

Who knows, what are the hidden designs of evil wishers, 
Or who, in all sincerity, is well disposed to the king ? 

v In the year 718 H. (1318 A.D.) Sultan Qutbu-d-Dln sent Sar 
Salahl Kotwal, 1 with orders to proceed to G-waliar and put to 
death IQiizr Shan and Shadi Khan. Having done this he sum- 
moned Dewal Rani and included her in his haram. With 
reference to this Mir Khusru writes : J 

Verses, 

In short one who is acquainted with the secret of this mystery 
In- this way opened the door of this treasury of secrets, 

That when .the. Sultan Mubarak Shah in cruelty 
Turned agaiust his own kith and kin with anger and frown- 
ing, 

He considered tliat the interests of the country demanded 
their murder, 

And thought that they deserved the sharp sword. 

His object was to empty the country of noble men by mali- 
cious enterprise. 

Secretly he sent a messenger to Khizr Khan 
Making treacherous protestations of hearty good will 
Saying, Oh thou shining light who remainest far from the 
assembly, 

Thy body ill at ease and thy countenance without light ; 

Thou knowest that tins is noue of my doing, 

The oppressed remains while the oppressor disappears. 

If thou art imprisoned, by the Lord of the world 
When the time comes he himself will loosen these bonds. 

In this matter haste and anxiety are not fitting, 

An elephant extricates itself from the mire by patient en- 
deavour. 

How, we too are engaged in plumbing this matter 
So that by clever contrivance we may free you from that 
captivity. 

A <( A ruffian named Shadi i} ( Mir Khusrii E and 1) III. ■ 555 . ) 


204 . 
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If thou art fitted to become a king 

We will make thee ruler over a wide kingdom. 

But the affection for some one which springs in thy heart 
Is not fitted for the loftiness of thy ambition, 

Dewal Rani who is but a handmaiden to thee, 

For whom even were the moon needed as handmaid this were 
an easy matter, 

I have heard that she is so dear to thee 
That thy cypress-like form stoops to kiss her feet. 1 
This is not fitting that from shortsightedness 
The king should be enslaved by a slave. 

The gourd is in any case of no account in the garden 
205. That it should attempt to raise its head in emulation of the 
CJvinm , 

A straw which places its foot upon the face of the stream 
Is carried hither and thither by the wind and buffeted by the 
floods. 1 

[My heart’s desire makes this request, that thou should’st give 
up that mistress of thine.] 

Since she went from here, send her back hither again 
Send her to take her place at the foot of my throne. 

When the infatuation of thy mind is somewhat less 
We will send her back to thee to be tby handmaid. 

When .the messenger went and took back the message 
Khizr Khan’s heart no longer enjoyed any rest. 

First he wept tears of blood which flooded his eyes and lips, 
Then he sent back an answer mingled with blood 
Saying, since the Shah has attained his ambition iu becoming 
a sovereign, 

He must leave Dqjval Rani to me. 

If however you desire to deprive me of this wealth 
You desire to see me despoiled of wealth and light. 

Since this heart’s delight holds her head as high as mine 
Cut off my head, afterwards thou wilt know. 

When the messenger, from that grief-stricken soul 


1 Here follows in the text the following verse given above in brackets. 

Cjf ) A .. — i£y o Co 

With a footnote saying that this verse is in the ‘Aghiga bnt in none of the 
three MSS. It is also not in MS. (A.) 
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Bore those fiery sighs to the palace of the king, 

The Emperor waxed wrath from head to foot 

From his heart he smiled, as lightning smiles iu the cloud, 

The flame of the fire of 1 * * enmity shot forth, 

He whd sought a pretext, was provided with a new one. 8 
In anger he sent for Sar Salami (the Kotwal) 

Saying you must travel this day before nightfall a hundred 
krohs ; 

Go to Gwaliar at this moment without delay, 

And with the sword cut off the heads of the lions of the 
country, 

That I may be safe from the nobles of the country; 

Because this disturbance, small as it is, risks the existence of 
the country. 

At his order the tyrant set out, 

The pigeon was tied 8 by the foot and the hawk hungry. 

In that day and night he travelled several leagues 
He arrived and again imprisoned him intending (to kill him). 4 
He made known the orders he had received from the throne, 

The garrison of the fort set about carrying out this severe 
measure ; 

The ruthless soldiery entered shamelessly 5 into that pare 206. 
place of chastity, 

The veiled ladies 6 were thrown into consternation and screamed 
so that the roof and doors shook with their cries. 

In that palace every arrow-like beam 7 became curved like a 
bow, * 

The day of resurrection became a guest in that Paradise ; 

From the comers of the rooms in great consternation 
The male lions leapt forth in wrath, 


l MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (A) reads [> 

S MS. (A) The text has a misprint <***. 

* The text is wrong here. MS. (A) reads correctly. 

Jt ^ j Osjj**). 

* MS. (A) ig>1 6 MS. (A) jjj. 

'j* has here the two moanings of arrow, and rafter or beam* f 
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The arms had lost their strength, and the bodies their power. 
Force was dead, and wit had snnk to sleep . 1 
Shadi Khan Wala waxed wrath, and sought aid from the 
protection of Grod most High, 

Nimbly he leapt upon the Kotwal and fought with him for a 
long time, threw him to the ground and sought for a sword 
wherewith to slay him. 

Inasmuch as he had lost his sword of victory 

What did that unattainable strength avail him F 

Allies ran up to help him from right and left 

They fell one after the other and that fallen one rose up. 

Each fierce (lion) was attacked by ten dogs , 8 
See how the dogs vent their wrath upon the lions, 

Hey for the meanness of the cowardly sky 
That permits dogs to hunt lions ! 

When they had forcibly bound those two prosperous chief- 
tains, 

The time bound the hands of fortune and prosperity. 

Those wondrous men fell into disgrace, 

Blood-reeking swords appeared on every side 
When the murderous clashing of daggers was heard, 

The blood-thirsty murderer appeared from the door, 

Hard as a rock , 3 source of grief, though his name was Shadi 
(Joy) 

As repulsive as the document of a dowry, and the grief 
arising from debt. 

Artful enough to depose Dajjal * from his place, 

l *lij MS. (A). 

S MS. (A) ^ . 

8 MS. (A) 

* Ad-Dajjdl called also ^1^1 ^ Al-Maslha-l’Ka zzab- 

The false Christ or Antichrist who is to appear as one of the signs preceding 
the resurrection. Cf. 2 Thess. ii. So called according to some because he 
will cover the earth with his adherents like as the tar covers the body of 

the mangy camel, the word dajala in Arabic having the primary 

meaning of smearing with tar. 

According to others he is so called because of his lying (secondary mean- 
ing of in arrogating to himself godship * or again from dajjala 

in the twofold signification of “ covering ” (truth with falsehood) or V gild- 
ing,” see Lane a, v. 
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Hideous enough to make Satan forgetful of his own ugliness 5 
On each side of bis face was gathered a dark cloud, 1 
From every hair sprang a sword.* 

Fierce wrath as cutting as the executioner’s sword, 

A glance as piercing as the chisel of Farhad ;& 

His lips wreathed in an angry smile, 

Through wrath seizingihis lips between his teeth 
His one desire and wish was revenge and punishment. 

From head to foot a statue of hatred and scorn ; 


According to the Mishkat, Dajjal will be the second of the ten signs or 
tokens which are to precede the resurrection. After three of these signs have 
occurred, namely, the rising of the sun in the west, the coming of Dajjal, 
and the appearance of the beast which is to emerge from the mountain of 
Safah, repentance will no longer avail anything. 

The coming of Dajjal is to be a time of calamity such as has never before 
been known. He is of low stature though bulky, with splay feet, blind, with 
the flesh even on one side of his face without the mark of an eye. His 
right, eye is bliud, like the seed of a grape, and the word Tcufr, 

Infidelity, is written between his eyes, he is to appear from the middle of a 
road .between Syria and ‘Iraq and will mislead on the right hand and on the 
left. The repetition of the Chapter of the 'Cave (Qur‘an XVIII) will be a 
means of repelling his wickedness. He will not be able to enter either 
Mecca or Medinah. His stay upon earth is to last forty days, one day equal 
to a year, and another day equal to a month, another day like a week and 
rest of the days like ordinary days. Dajjal will it is said bestow great 
abundance upon those who believe in him, but sorely afflict those who reject 
him. He is to perform miracles such as killing a youth by severing him in 
two with a sword and restoring him to life. Then Jesus will descend from 
heaven and will destroy Dajjal at the entrance to a village called Lud in, 
Palestine. The Jews of Isfahan will follow Dajjal before whose coming 
there will be three years during., the first of which the sky will withhold one- 
third of its rain and the earth one?- third of her productions, during the 
second the sky will withhold two-thirds and the earth two-thirds, during 
the third neither sky nor earth will yield rain nor produce, and every animat 
in the earth will die. He will then come forth upon a white ass, the space 
between the ears of which is seventy feet. 

1 His -whiskers. * MS. {A) The text reads 

8 dUji Farhad. See Beale Diet. Or Bing. p. 87. for the story of Farhad 
who in order to gain the lovely Shlrrn, with whom he was madly in love, 
attempted to cut through a mountain ; he was on the point of completing 
his labour when false intelligence was sent to him by the husband of Shiriu 
that she was- dead, whereupon he cast himself headlong and was dashed in 

pieces# 


207 : 
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When be gave tlie signal and blandished his sword on all sides 1 * 
Not one leapt like lightning from that mass of clouds. 

May God have mercy ! 

How could anyone draw the sword of revenge upon that 
crowd of moonlike faces. 

Whose heart would not be tom with distracting grief 
In pity for so many young and beautiful men ? 

Oh Lord ! may the breast of heaven be rent a hundredfold 
To think that it has brought so many noble ones to the dust. 
How can you look for pity for the blood he sheds, in the heari 
of the butcher ? 

Whose one desire is to see his knife stained with blood. 

When the bloody butcher hinds roses upon his head, 

Why should he withhold his knife from the rose- like body ? 
Since no one of them desired that the sword should succeed 
in shedding their blood,* 

There leapt from their midst like a whirlwind 
A man of low origin, a Hindu by birth 
Dusky of hue, like to Ahriman , 3 

Nay ! a thousand Ahiumans would stand aghast at his face 
Grief-increasing like the pleasure of those in distress, 

Wrong in judgment like the intellect of young people ; 
Unlucky to look upon as a young owl, 

Like a morning in Dai 4 at Ghaznin cold and inhospitable ; 
Like the night of sorrow his forehead full of gloom, 

Like the nature of a wicked man, accursed. 

A lip like the sole of a ploughman’s foot, 

A cheek like the mouth of a man with paralysis ; 

That hideous one had a mouth like a helmet, 

His smile like the yawning of a burst shoe ; 

Long whiskers twisted over his ears 


1 MS. (A) fes 3 

* MS. A !> 

8 Ahriman, the Satan of the Persians, is said in their traditions to have 
been born out of the thought of the Almighty and of his pride in the world, 
while the first man (whom they call GayOmarfch) was born from the sweat of 
the brow of the Almighty wiped off in bewilderment at the sight of Ahriman. 
Bee Albiruni ( Chron .) p. 107. 

4 The tenth month of the Persian year. See Albiruni (Chron,) p. 62. 
It answers to our month of December. 
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His whiskers taking the place of the ring in the slave’s ear; 
Lightly he leapt out from the line of warriors, 

[You would think that a wave of blood would burst from him, 203 * 
His skirt tucked up in his wrathful haste, his sleeves drawn 
back for bloodshed.] 1 * * 

He demanded a well-tempered sword from his officer,* 

Drew it, and tightened up the skirt of his tunic ; 

[The head of that cypress-like noble fell from his shoulders 
He who was renowned for his youth and beauty] 8 
Martyrdom was evident 4 * * in Kbizr in that palace; 

Just as the tree praises G-od when its branches put forth leaves 
The heaven kept lamenting over his punishment; 

The angels continually assisted him in his martyrdom, 

Rizwan threw open the gates of Paradise, 

All the Hurls began to sing his praises. 

Prom that martyr’s shout of triumph which came forth from 
the Shah, 

The sun and moon joined in the martyr’s song. 

When the dagger was raised aloft and the Shah’s face was 
seen amid its clustering locks, 

Lamentation arose in that assembly like 8 the roll of thunder; 

The sun made his body a shield to protect him, 

But Fate turned it on one side from before him. 

When the sword of Pate severs the cord of Hope, 

Neither sun nor moon can become a shield for thee; 

With one blow which that ruthless one struck 
He made the Shah’s head a guest in his bosom. 

To wash away the blood, the revolving water-wheel of the sky 
Required that the spring of the sun should yield all its blood ; 

But, since there was no longer a breath of life in his body, 

Of what avail was it to wash the blood from the surface of it, 

Dewal Rani, who was a woman of dignity and beauty, 

Was the lifespring of Ehizr IQian’s existence. 


1 A footnote to the text states that these lines are not in either MS. MS* 

(A) contains them. 

* MS. (A) j. 

£ These lines are not in the text. MS. (A) reads 

# ij* \J j j** 

* MS. (A) 8 MS, (A) APj 

36 
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Sinco tlie jthizr of the sky had lain in ambush to slay him 
That very well of life 1 of bis. became the sword of enmity. 
When we look in this crystal globe carefully 
Many life giving springs are also fatal to their Khizr. 

The soul of the lover was poured out with his .life blooa, 

But still was hovering round about the* beloved one,* 

A rose from which thou hast tasted a pearl of dew, 

Thou wilt shed thy blood * for it a hundred times. 

Instead of rose water they, drew his heart’s blood from that 
rose. 

See how they (mercilessly) robbed him of his blood ! 

And when the foundation stone of this edifice of his destruction 
of the family of ‘Alau-d-Din was kid, the question was asked ot 
a devotee, why this should be ? His reply was because ‘Alau-d-Din 
had cast a firebrand into the family 5 of the uncle of his bene- 
factor, and as a consequence similar treatment had been meted out 
to his own family. 

Verse, 

In this full voiced, re-echoing dome (the world) 

Whatever speech you utter that same will you hear. 

At all events, after the usurpation by Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, all 
the rules and regulations made by ‘Alau-d-Din, each of which 
embodied some wise purpose or far-seeing design, were thrown 
into confusion, and. dissoluteness and wickedness, contumacy and 
rebellion sprang anew to life during the reign of Sultan Qutbu-d- 
Din, who threw open the doors of license and gratification of 
desires to the people ; and when Malik Kamalu-d-Din Garg, after 
that Alf Khan had been summoned to the presence and had been 
executed, proceeded to Gujrat where he attained martyrdom, 
‘Ainu-l : Mulk Multani was nominated by the Court, 4 * and having 
quelled the disturbance there regained possession 5 of Hahrwala 
and all the country of Gujrat, Sultan Qutbu-d-Din married the 

l q? \j * MS. (A) 

S’MS, (A) reads; eiWA instead of u/A and u>f*^A in place of 

4 mk fA> *£ 5 MS. (A) jijj f ***>5 
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<Jaughfer of Malik Dinar, and Laving given 1 Lim the title of 
Zafar Khan sent Lim to Gnj rat ^He performed 2 the important 
duties of that province better and more satisfactorily than ‘Ainu-l* 
Mulk. 

In the year 718 H. (1318 A.D.) Sultan Qutbu-d-Din marched 
for Deogir with a larger army, and the Rais of that country were 
not able to stand against him. 

He flayed 3 Harpal Deo who* Lad rebelled during the tijne which 
followed the death of Ram Deo. 4 The country of the Marhattas 
also fell into the hands of Qutbu-d-Din who, having given Khusru 
Khan the canopy and staff of office ordered him to proceed to 
Ma'bar, and having left Yaklakhi in Deogir as Kaib, returned io 
Dilili. Hear Badra-L Sakun 5 Malik Asad u-d-Dln ibn Ta gh rash 
Khan who was called Malik Khamush, and who. was the uncle’s 
son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, was smitten with the ambition of 
chieftainship, 6 and plotted a rebellion against the .Sultan, who 
however was warned 7 of this design by one of his loyal ad- 
herents, and gave orders for the immediate execution of Malik 
Asadu-d-Dln. He also sent orders that twenty of the relations of 210. 
Yaghtash Khan who were aware of this conspiracy 8 some of whom 
were children, should be executed, and when he reached Jhain he 
sent Shadi Kath 9 his chief captain to Gwaliar to bring the family 
and relations of the murdered Khizr Qian and Shadi Khan with 
the remainder of the haram of ‘Alau-d-Din to Dihli, after having 


l MS. (A) insert* fjjt J. 

* MS. A. ^ j*. The textual reading is preferable. 

ft The Sultan ordered him to be flayed, and his skin to be hung over the , 
gate of Deogir. 

4 MS. (A) omits 6 Called Ghat-i-Sakiin by Barni. 

* MS. (A) read. <jr~- 1 MS. (A) 

8 There is a direct opposition here between the printed text and the MS. 
The latter MS. (A) writes Jl and this is adopted 

as it seems more reasonable than that entirely innocent persons should have 
been put to death, though the statement that some were children is in'keep- 
ing with the reading of the text, This latter is moreover supported by the 
statement of Barm. “ They had no knowledge whatever of the conspiracy, 
but were all seized and slaughtered like sheep.” 

ft MS. (A) reads Shadi Kath, and this is the name give.! also 

in Barm’s history. Neither ,the text nor the alternative reading given in * its 
footnote is correct. ‘ 
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killed Sultan Shibabu-d-Dln, which he carried out. Sultan 
Qutbu-d-Dln was led by the fact that Kbizr Khan had been a 
disciple of the Sultan u-l-Mashaikh Kizamu-d-Din Aullya, to 
regard that holy Shaikh with suspicion and distrust, and in 
opposition to the wishes of the holy Shaikh, sent for Shaikh 
Ruknu-d-Din from Multan, and honoured Shaikhzada-i-Jam, who 
was one of the opponents of Shaikh (Kizamu-d-Dln) with special 
distinction. 


Verse* 

When God 1 desires to openly disgrace any man 

He leads him to abuse those of holy and pure nature ; 

And if God desires to hide the sins of any man 

He leads him to talk little about the sins of other sinners. 

His habits also underwent great change, and his heart embol- 
dened him to walk in the valley of bloodshed as his father had 
done, so that rivers of blood began to flow, and he put to death 
without any cause Zafar Khan Wall of Gujerat. 

In the mean while YaklakhI had prepared a rebellion in DeogIr y 
and had arranged to assume the insignia of royalty. At last 
when Khusru Khan reached Deoglr, the men of the army who had 
been sent to Deoglr seized YaklakhI and made him over to 
Khusru Khan, who sent him bound to Dihli where he was execu- 
ted. The Sultan * also put to death Malik Shahln who was 
21L known by the title of Wafa Malik, without any reason save the 
representations of some intriguers. 

In these days the Sultan used generally to array himself in 
women's garments, and adorning himself like them with gold and 
jewels, used to give public audience. Moreover he openly indulged 
in drinking and other forms of vice, inter marem feminamque 
discrim en nullomodo facere solebat. 

Verse . 

Statura cujusvis ut lifctera Alif erecta, idem quod litters© 
Dal et Nun incurvescebat, adeo Alif in rimam omnium 
inserebat. 

1 MS. (A) omits the word !^. in error. 

* MS. (A) omits the word efUai* but it appears to be required. 
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He used to command buffoons and jesters to insult with jest 
and witticisms bis most trusted and eminent Amirs, as for in* 
stance ‘Ainul Mulk Multani and Qarabeg, wbo Held fourteen ap- 
pointments, and summoning them for that purpose to the roof of 
the Hazar Sutun palace, they used to perform low buffooneries, et 
nudefacti, gestu turpi efc obscoeno, in vest.es nobilium bonoratorum 
mingebant. Thus be prepared everything that was necessary 
for the downfall of the kingdom. 

Verse. 

There was the rose, the leaf adorned it too. 

And the kingdom seemed to say : — 

Oh ! King what can come to pass from wine bibbers 
What too can come to pass from unrestrained lust 
The king maddened by lust, the empire ruined, the enemy 
before and behind. 

It is only too plain in such a case, what must come to pass. 

And after the murder of Zafar Khan, he raised Husamu-d-Diu 
who was half-brother 1 * to Klmsru Khau to succeed to the position 212. 
enjoyed by Zafar Khan and nominated him to proceed to GrujrSt. 
Husamu-d-Dln collected together the Barawar * crew from all 
parts of that country and nursed a scheme of rebellion in his 
brain. The Amirs of Zafar Khan’s party 3 however seized him 
and sent him to Dihli. The Sultan led by the feelings he enter- 
tained towards Khusru Khan took no steps to punish him, hut 
had him set at liberty on the instant and gave him extraordinary 
privileges. Then lie appointed Malik Wabldu-d-Din 4 Quraisfei» 
to Gujrat in place of Husamu-d-Dln. He it was who was the 

1 Barni calls him 0 which the translator renders maternal uncle. 

But if our text is correct it would appear that he was not ^bc but 
{jrjabo j&ltf that is to say half-brother by the same mother, but by a different 
father. This is the meaning of the word 4 $*^! here used, and would 
further account for Barni later on calling him baseborn. 

* MS. (A) jt j>. 3 MS. (A) 

* Thus the printed text, "Barni also calls him Wai.udu-d-Dm so I have 

adopted this reading. MS. {A) reads Wajfhu-d-I)In. 
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cause of the arrest of YaklakliL 1 Khusru Khan haying- arrived 
on the frontier of Telinga, and having blockaded the Kai of that 
country in one of his fortresses, accepted several head of elephants % 
with treasure and valuables beyond all power of computation as 
a present from him, and moved his camp towards the Maithill 
country, 3 and having gained possession of nine hundred and 
twenty elephants and a diamond weighing six dirams, came into 
the country of Ma‘bar, and relying on that * Wealth entertained the 
idea of disobedience and rebellion, and obtaining permission to 
remain there, put to death several Amirs whom he had with him. 
Malik Talbl gh a Yaghda 5 and Malik Talblgha Nagori and Malik 
HajlNaib, with certain other Amii’s of the Sultan’s party, becoming 
aware of his secret intentions threw him by force into a litter, 
and, inarching with all haste by forced marches, conveyed him 
from Deogir to Dihli in seven days and acquainted the Sultan 
with his nefarious designs. Khusru Khan however in the private 
apartment of the palace where he enjoyed the special companion- 
ship of the Sultan, gained him over by artful and specious 
representations, and fully persuaded the Sultan of the villainy 
of * the Amirs. 6 The Sultan took his words as Gospel, so greatly 
was he influenced nnd controlled by him, and was incensed against 
the Amirs, censured them 7 severely and subjected them to many 
indignities, and although they brought forward many veracious 
213. witnesses in support of their allegations it was all of no use, and 
the wretched witnesses were severely punished. 

The story of Farazdaq the poet fits in with this, namely when he. 
accompanied by his wife, appealed to the Khalifah of Ba gh dad, 
he got Ja‘far the Barmecide, to plead for him, and used his wife 
Zubeida Khatun as an intermediary. Hariin the Khalifah was 


The printed text has simply but MS. (A) reads Yaklakhi. 

YakalakhI it will be remembered, had been appointed Governor of Deogir after 
Marpal Deo had been taken and put to death. According to BarnI, Yaklakhi 
was “ an old servant of ‘Alau-d-Din, who for many years was ndib of the 
hands” (couriers). Yaklakhi now revolted and was arrested by Wahldu-d-Dm. 
* MS- (A) omits. 8 MS. (A)' j J 

*MS. (A) J>°l tt>T 

5 MS, (A) reads thus. BarnI calls him Malik Talbagha Yaghda. 

« MS. (A) omits eAU after 
1 IIS. (A) omits eAjf *?, 
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favourably disposed towards Zubeida, and passed orders in ac- 
cordance with the petition of the wife of Farazdaq . 1 He accord- 
ingly wrote these lines : — 

An advocate who appears before thee clothed 
Is not like one who comes before thee naked . 8 

That is to say an intercessor who conies near thee wearing 
drawers will not be so influential as she who comes naked. 
From that day this became a proverbial saying among the Arabs. 

As soon as Khusrn Khan became quite assured in all ways of 
his predominant influence over the Sultan, he gave orders for the 
assembly of all his tribe from G-ujrat and began to introduce 
them into the service of the Sultan. The Sultan reposed entire 
confidence both in him 8 and in his family, and gave up the reins 
of Government absolutely into his hands , 4 abandoning himself 
to rioting and debauchery . 6 


I Abu Firas Hamm am or Humaim the son of Ghalib' surnamed Abut 
Akhtal was a celebrated poet of the tribe of Tamim. He was commonly 
known as A1 Farazdaq because of his stern and forbidding countenance. The 
meaning of Farazdaq is said to be a lump of dough which has been kneaded. 
(Freytag Hamasah II. 585). It was a nick-name given him according to 
Ibn Kutaiba on account of his ugly face. He further states however that 
he was so called on account of his short and dumpy stature which made him 
be compared to the crust (farazdaqa) with which women polish their teeth. 
But the first explanation is best, because the .poet caught the small-pox and 
when he recovered his face remained deformed and wrinkled (Ibn Khali s 
de Slane III. 628). 

j, 

ft Read* for Ijj** 3 which appears to be intended for it)***. The 

occasion on which these lines were spoken was, according to Ibn Khalliqan, 
when Nawar the granddaughter of Dub ala, wished to marry one of 
the Quraish tribe, and asked Al-Farazdaq to act as her legal guardian 
because he was the son of her uncle. He however availed himself of a 
formal promise given by her to abide by his decision as to her affairs, to say 
he would marry her himself. Nawar was very angry at this and, went to 
‘Abdullah ibn az-Zubair, sovereign of Hijaz and ‘Iraq, to obtain redress. ' Al- 
Farazdaq set out also. They stopped at different houses. A1 -Nawar stayed 
with al-Khaula wife of Abdullah ibn az-Zubair, and Al-Farazdaq with Hamza 
their son. Al-Khaula interceded for al-Nawar, and her intercession prevailed 
over that of Hamza whereupon Farazdaq spoke as above. (Ibn Khali : (de 
Slane), III. 624). ^ 

8 M3. (A) J jt bL**J. 

4 MS, (A) omits jk, 6 MS. (A) 
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Verse. 

Casting aside the Qnr'an and the sword 
214 . Taking instead to the cup and flagon. 

The attendants who were loyal to the state were struck dumb 
and were compelled by the necessity for time-serving to throw p 
themselves upon the protection of KJusru Khan. 

Verse. 

If the times give the reins of authority to a wolf, 

You must save yourself by saying, Grod save you Sir ! 

And the family of Barawar 1 gained entire control of the Court 
of the Sultan, and used to assemble by day and by night at the 
house of Khusru Khan to plot sedition and rebellion against the 
Sultan, and when Qazi Ziau-d-Din, who was known as Qazi Khan, 
made these facts known, the Sultan who was the slave of his lust 
immediately summoned Khusrfi. Khan in private, 8 and informed 
him of what had been said, whereupon Khusru Khan said, the 
people see the great kindness which the Sultan shews me and 
regard it as excessive, and from motives of jealousy falsely 
accuse rue. The Sultan believed him and 8 made over to him 
the keys of the royal treasury an d of all the other store-houses 
as well : Khusru Khan * regarded this as a, proof of his complete 
ascendency deduced from it a favourable omen for his future ; — 

Verse 

When he saw his affairs so prosperous 

He considered that omen as a proof of victory; 

From that favourable omen the heart of Khusru Khan, 

Like a strong mountain, became firmly established. 

Eventually, one night the Sultan was holding a drinking 
party in the company of Khusru Khan, and the Amirs of 
the guards withdrew from their posts. Qazi Shan came 
down from the roof of the Hazar Sutun palace and was engaged 
in examining if the doors were safe, and the guards posted* 

X MS. (A) y * MS. (A) adds j*. 

* MS, '(A) ...... .J 

* MS. (A). 
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-In the meantime one Randhol 1 the uncle of Khusru Khan 215* 
•with a body of the Barawas, having daggers concealed under 
their arms came upon Qazi Khan. and kept him engaged in 
talk on one way and another, till, taking him off his guard, 
they stabbed him and despatched him as a martyr to his abode 
in Paradise. There was a great uproar • and the Sultan, who 
at that moment had no other companion than Khusru Khan, 
enquired what was the tumult. Khusru Khan rose from beside 
him and went out to instigate his followers to murder the 
Sultan, then returned and said that some of the horses of the 
stud had broken loose, and were fighting among themselves. 

At this moment Jahirlya the uncle of Khusru Khan approached 
the Hazar Satan with a party of his men, and having assassina- 
ted Ibrahim and Ishaq who were on guard at the palace, made 
for the Sultan. The Sultan rising, 3 half intoxicated as he was, 
ran towards the haram , Khusru Khan caught him from behind 
by the hair of his head, aud as the Sultan was begging him 
io-aid his escape Jahirlya arrived, aimed a blow at the Sultan 
wounding him in the side, then with his sword cutting off the 
Sultan’s head* threw it .down below from the roof of the palace. 

Terse. 

The bed of that dear one was one of thorns 
For his brocaded bed led to his ruin. 

When the populace saw what had occurred, every one of them 
went into hiding and there was dismay in all quarters. Putting 
to death some of the Amirs at the door of the palace, the 
Barawas entered the Sultan’s haram and tore Farid Khan and 
Mangu Khan, the two infant sons of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, from 
their mother’s arms and cut off their heads, and committed every 
kind of violence they wished, and in one moment scattered to the 
four winds ail the honour and glory of L Alau-d-Din and 
Qutbu-d-Din. 

Verse. 

Tv* one hoar, in one moment, in one instant * 216. 

The whole course of the world becomes changod. 

1 MS (A.). * MS. (A) omits 

S MS. (A) * MS. (A) jjijAh**** 

I MS. (A) has ^ ^ 

37 
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And when they had glutted themselves with murder and rapine, 
.they sent for certain of the Amirs namely ‘Ainu-bMulk Multani, 
and Malik Fakhru-d-Din Juna, by whom is meant Sultan Muham- 
mad ibn Tughlaq Shah, and Malik Wahidu-d-Din Quraishi with 
the two sons of Qarabeg and other notable Amirs, and kept them 
all that night till morning upon the roof of the Hazar Sutun ; 
and when it was day they made all the ‘Ulama and chief men of 
the city swear allegiance to Khusru Khan, and read the Khutbah in 
his name. By craft they got the upper hand of a certain party 
whom they suspected of being opposed to them, and sent them 
to the world of non-existence, and made over the family of Qazi 
Jfiau-d-Dln Qazi Khan, 1 all except his wife who fled,* to the 
aforesaid UandltoL* 

£ Husamu-d-Dln, the brother by the mother's Side of Khusrft 
ian, was given the title of Khan-i-Khanan and Randhol * became 
Rai-i-Raiyan, and the harams of Sultan Qutbu-d-Dln and the other 
princes and relatives they divided among themselves. Khusru 
. Khan took to himself 6 in marriage the chief wife of the Sultan, 
These events happened in the year 720, H. (1320 A. D.) aud the 
duration of the reign of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din was four* years and 
some months, j 

Verse. 

Since the world began so it has been, and so will always be, 
To everyone the end of all things will be as this. 

KI$iku-d-Din Siussu Kgiif 

Whose name at the first was Hasan Barwabacha, in the 
aforesaid year sat upon the throne of 4 Alau-d-Dln and Qutbu-d- 
217 * Din, by the co-operation of his own tribe ; and the Amirs who 
have already been mentioned, whether they would or no, were 
constrained to give in their allegiance to him, and addressed him 
by this title. The rites and ceremonies of Islam tended towards 
neglect while Hindu customs and heathen observances obtained 
currency. 7 Idolatry aud devastation of mosques became wide* 

» MS. (A) omits }• * MS. (A) **. 

• MS: (A) * MS. (A) 

• MS. (A) omits >>. * MS. (A) reads J 

’ MS. (Jl\ £ ty. 
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spread, and although Kfeusru Khan, to conciliate the people 
scattered gold and lavished presents on ail sides so that in a 
short time he squandered the greater part of the treasure of 
Alau-d-Din and the wealth which Qutbu-d-Din had amassed. 

Verse. 

Who was it had acquired the wealth, 

Who was it squandered it p 

still the hearts of great and small were not so attuned to this 
disloyalty and irreligion of his that he could bring them into 
harmony with his own. 

And in the year 721 A.H. (1321 A.D.) Rhusru Khan put out 
the eyes of certain of the offspring of ‘Alau-d-Din, for instance 
Abubakr Khan, and ‘All Khan, and Bahadur Khan, 1 * * and gained 
over * certain of the Amirs, such as 1 Ainul Mulk and some others. 

The Hindus gained ground and increased their influence in most 
of the provinces, and a torrent of destruction swept suddenly upon 
the followers of Islam and destroyed their wealth and property, 
giving their families to the wind of extinction. 

The affair of the GJmzz which had happened in the time of 
Sultan Sin jar 8 was forgotten, and the state of mankind was 
expressed by this verse—* 

Verse, 

Ton will never see your fellowmen happy save at the door 
of death, 

Tou will never find a virgin save in the womb of earth. 

Khusrft Khan * issued firmans to all the outlying districts and 
invited the people to side with him, he also bestowed upon Yusuf 218 . 
Sufi Azlbacha 6 the title of Sufi Ehau while Jkhtiyaru-d-Din 
Sanbal was styled Hatim Khan. He also made Kamalu-d-Din 
Sufi Wakildar , and the son of Qurra Qumar 1 Arizti-l-Mulk ; Malik 
Fakhvu-d-DIn Juna the son of Ghazi Malik he appointed Akhur 
Beg , and was especially desirous of gaining his good will, with 
the object of using his influence to induce Ghazi Malik also, who 

l MS. (A). . 

» MS, (A). 

* MS. (A). The text reads 


MS. (A) «>*£*. 

MS. (A) omits 
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And Ghazi Malik himself previously to this had sent twp 
hundred cavalry into the fort of Sarsuti. When Khusru Khan 
awoke from his slumber of neglect he recognized that the 
departure of Malik Fakhra-d-Din Juna was a strong proof of the 
decline of his own power : 1 accordingly he despatched the son 
of Qurra Qumar, whom he had appointed ‘Ariz-i-Mamalik? in 
pursuit of him. He proceeded as far as the town of Sarsuti, but 
on his arrival there was obliged to retrace his steps without 
finding an opportunity of accomplishing his object, and conveyed 
to Khusru Khan tidings regarding the real state of affairs. 

Ghazi Malik, after the arrival of his son, was demonstrative 5 
in his expressions of satisfaction, and gave effect to the aspirations 
of the Maliks ; further by issuing orders for the commencement 
of tbe jihad * he made amends for the previous delay, and gave 
full satisfaction to the demands of bravery by inarching in the 
direction of Dihll, 

Khusru Khan having bestowed npon his brother Khan-i-Khanaa 
the canopy and staff of office, despatched Sufi Khan with the 
other Amirs of this canaille against GhazI Malik who for many, 
years had done yeoman’s service in the various wars with the 
Mughuls, and had everywhere returned victorious and triumphant.. 
But on the other hand Malik Bahrain Iba, the Governor of 
Multan and Uchh, arrived to reinforce Ghazi Malik. The two 
armies selected as their field of battle a spot near the reservoir, 
of Thanesar . 6 At tbe first onset the breeze of victory blew 
favourably for the armies of Islam, the standards of the infidels 

mule and an ass and it stretched as far as the eye could see. The name of 
the animal was Buraq ” {MishTcatu-l-Masabih. Matthews, II. 651). The word 
Buraq signifies brilliant like lightning, or swift as lightning. 

1 MS. (A) reads Mustermaster General. See p. 291. 

S*MS. (A) J 

* Holy war undertaken in defence of the reEgfcm of Islam. 

B jmA l|j3 This is the lake with which one of the alleged deriva- 

tions of the name Sthdneswara is connected viz., Sthanv, (a name of Mahadeo) 
and Sar a lake. See Hunter : Imp. Qaz., XIII. 260. 

. This holy lake is situated (says Cunningham} to the South of the town, it 
is called by various names. It is the centre of attraction for most pilgrims. 
It was in full repute # in A.D. 500, hut in the Pauranic legends is given an 
antiquity long anterior even to the Pandus themselves, the sacred pool is at 
least as old as the Big Veda itself (Cunningham, A.G. India, pp. 335*336* ) 
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Were overthrown, and the adherents of Khusra Khan abandon- 
ing their elephants and horses, and ammunition and standards 
220. fled precipitately to Dihli. Ghazi Malik with all speed pursued 
and scattered these ungrateful wretches L and reached Dihli in 
one long march. 8 jChusru Shan paying rallied his scattered and 
panic stricken forces, opened the doors of the treasury and 
gave his army three and four years’ pay together with large 
rewards and promises of appointments and governorships; and 
things being as they were, he brought out from confinement in 
the haram the remainder of the princes of the family of ‘Alau-d- 
Din whom he had blinded, and put them to death ; then, led by 
hostile Fate, he marched on from the city in great force and 
proceeded to the $auz-I-Khass I * * * 5 where he encamped, his camp 
extending in one line of tents f rom the Hauz-i-Khass to Indrapath,* 
while Ghazi Malik encamped in the vicinity of the tomb 6 of Sultan 
JEtazzIya. In the meanwhile ‘Ainu-l-Mulk, in accordance with 
agreement, having deserted the unsuccessful army of Khusru 
TThan fled with haste towards Dhar and 0] jain ; 6 his defection 
was a cause of great despondency to the followers of Khusru 
Khan. On the following day the array of battle was drawn up 
and the followers of the truth engaged in close conflict with the 
partisans of infidelity, and utterly vanquished the impious horde. 

At the outset the army of Khusru Kh5n obtained the mastery, 
and the army of Ghazi Malik suffered a repulse, but Ghazi Malik 
planting firmly the foot of resolution like another Rustum came 
to the rescue, and with three hundred cavalry, men of tried 

I MS. (A) 

% The distance traversed in this inarch was about 90 miles as the crow 
flies, a long march but perfectly feasible for cavalry. 

8 BarnI says tbe £Iauz-i-‘AlaI. The royal lake constructed by ‘Alau-d-Diu. 

* Indrapath. MS. (A) Barm tells ns that Ghazi Malik’s force 

lay encamped at Indrapath so that the two camps were face to face. It lies 
just outside Dihli. Its etymology, Indraprastha, points it out as the pro- 
bable place where Indra slew the Vritras with his thunderbolt formed of the 
head of the - horse-headed Dadhyanch (see also Cunningham 335). 

6 I read here not as in the text and MS. The burial place 

of Sulfcan Raziya is not apparently mentioned in any of the histories, but as 
she was taken prisoner at Kaifchal and put to death there (638. H.) it is not 
unlikely that she was buried near Indrapath. 

« MS. (A) cjUL*. 
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valour, whom he had kept in concealment in an ambush, utterly 
discomfited the infidel horde 1 and Malik Talbagha* Kagor, and 
the son of Qurra Qumar 8 with the other nobles of that ignoble 
kingdom, in that battle became food for the sword,* as such 
hypocritical knaves should. Kbusra Khan brought to bear all 
temerity and manliness in spite of his unmanly character, and 
fought bravely till the close of the day, but 5 at last finding he 
was unable to withstand these lionhearted warriors, he turned 221. 
his back in flight, and made for Talpath ; his canopy and 
standards and borrowed 6 retinue fell into the hands of Ghazi 
Malik. 

Khusru Khan returning from Talpath came to the tomb of 
Malik Shadi 7 who was an old patron of his, alone and distraught, 
and hid himself there in despair, but the following day they laid 
hands upon him, treating him with all possible indignity, and 
brought him to Ghazi Malik, 8 so that he reaped the reward of his 
infamous and abominable deeds. 

Verse. 

The tree thou didst nurture has borne its fruit, 

Dost thou not see even now its fruit in its bosom, 

If it has borne thorns it is thou who didst plant them, 

If it has brought tbee silk attire it is of thy own spinning. 

And the following day Ghazi Malik left Indrapath 9 and alighted 
at Kushk Sabzi. 10 Great and small came out to welcome his 
coming, and gave vent to expressions of congratulation. The day 
following he went on to the city of Dihll, where tidings was 

1 MS. (A) l Jtyte <£***♦*• * Text ***& MS. (A) 

8 Shay is t a Khan. * MS. (A) omits 

6 MS. (A) inserts j * 

« 

*1 MS. (A) «Wf. 8 MS. (A) omits 

9 MS. A AJu *St. The text reads AmU. But the real reading should ho 

Indrapath, as is shewn by what has gone before, and also by 

Bartti. 

XO ijfc* « the Green palace ” but although this is the reading of the 

text and both MSS., I think we should read for 'Smjf undoubtedly 

IgjX* huski'i-Sm, the palace of SIrL This is the reading of the 

'X&nffcjrJFwo* Shahu 
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brought to him that the rascal Khan-i-Khanan had crept into the 
comer of a garden, 1 * where he was lying concealed. 

Malik Pakhru-d-Diu proceeded by order of GhazI Malik, and 
haying mutilated and disgraced him % paraded him about the city 
where he met with condign punishment. This event took place 
in the year 720 A.H. (1321. A. D). The duration of Ehusra 
Khan’s rule was four months and a few days. 

Verse . 

That which thou doest they will shew thee again, 

That which thou givest, they will return thee the like, 

Sultan 3 QhItaso-jd-DIn Tughlaq g hah 3 

Who is the same as GhazI Malik, ascended the' throne in the 
year 720 A.H. (1321 A.D.) by the consent of the Amirs and 
pobles and was styled by this title. In the space of one week 
222. be ordered and regulated the important affairs of the state with 
a perfection unattainable to others in the course of years. 4 * : 

He appointed his own relations to various posts and showing 
many favours to the Amirs of £ Alau-d-Dln and to some of the 
Maliks of Qutbu'd-Dln gave them districts. Then he directed his 
ambition to the rebuilding of the fortress of Tughlaqabad and all 
the lofty edifices, and set about it (without delay ) 6 and Badr 
Sha‘ii* Shashi 6 invented as a chronogram for the date of building 

1 MS. (A) omits 

3 iixfO Muttla Sajcktan is the term applied to a form of punishment 

which consisted of catting off the nose, ears and lips. The literal meaning 
is “ making a public example.” 

$ MS. (A). The text omits the prefix cj&h* — 

Barax gives an account of the mode in which GhazI Malik succeeded to 
the throne, not as an usurper but as the rightful successor in the absence of 
any scion of the house of ‘Alau-d-Dm and Qutbu-d-Din. (See Elliott, 
III. 228-229). 

A MS. (A) omits the words and the words are so loreign to the 

style of the author that they must be regarded as an , interpolation. The 
Editor of the text supplies them from one copy. See footnote to Text. 

fi There is a difference here. The printed text reads 
Shewed great alacrity therein, but MS. (A) reads simply 
set about it. This seems the preferable reading. 

• * Badru-d-DIn Chichi, “ was a native of Chich in Turkestan. > He Was a 
man of great repute as a scholar who passed a large portion of his life in 
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the fort (of Tughlaqabad) 1 the following : " Enter then her gates.”* 
He brought to punishment also a body of men 8 who during the 
glorious reign of Sultan Qutbu-d-Dln had joined* hands with 
ghusru Khan and had aided and abetted the band of ruffians 
and scoundrels. He also gave the title of Ulugh Khan to 
Malik Fakhru-d-DiQ Juna 4 who shewed marked signs of discre- 
tion and kingly dignity, 6 and conferred on him a canopy and the 
other insignia of royalty, making him his heir-apparent; he also 
raised Bahrain Iba, 6 who was the adopted brother of the Sultan, * 
to the dignity of the title of Kishlu Khan, and entrusted to him 
the district of Multan and the whole of Sind. To his other four 
sons he gave the titles of Bahram. Khan, Za£ar Khan, Mahmud 
Kh an and N us rat Khan. 8 

And in the year 721 A. H. [he appointed] Ulugh Khan [ to 
proceed in command of his troops which were at Chanderi and 
Badaon and in the other eastern districts of Hindustan, towards 
Deoglr and Tilang, and Ulugh Khan] 9 taking with him the army 
of Deogir, invested the ' fortress of Arankal which for the 
past seven hundred years had been the capital of Kai Sadar 
Mahadeo and his ancestors, and having gained possession of the 
clay-built citadel forming the outer line of defence, was on 
the point of reducing .the inner stone citadel also. In the 

Dihll as the panegyrist of Saltan Muhammad Tughtnq Shah and other 
monarchs who provided his allotted portion from the tray of their bounty. 
His Divin consists of 2,000 couplets. His stylo is strange. 55 (Majma'ul 
Fuxaha 1. 169). The date of his death is not stated. See also Beale, O* B. D« 

p« 62. 

• l MS. (A) inserts A 1 * 

8 UyiA.il*. These words give the date 727 H. 

* Omit one ]) from text. 

* MS. (A) omits which is in the printed text, 

t MS. (A) omits X It is unnecessary. 

* MS. (A). The printed text has Bahram Ullah. 

t * The printed text adds the words 

$ See also the account given by Barni which is almost identical with the 
above. (Elliott, IIL 230). 

t By the .copyist's error the words included in square brackets have been 
omitted from MS. (A), he having omitted all the words following the first 
jgff and proceeding with the words following the second {^. 
The printed text is correct* 

38 
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meantime 1 ‘Ubaid Rakafcl 3 the poet, a turbulent fellow, the 
notorious 8 opponent of Mir Khusru (on whom be mercy) who 
rascal that be was wrote the following famous verses : 

223. Khusru.’ s own verse was very raw, so by mistake be took 

Nizami’s * saucepan by mistake, bis flummery 6 to cook, 

(Mir Khusru in many of bis compositions complains bitterly 
against bim and Sa‘d Falsaf!) joining with Shaikhzada Dimishqi 
on the occasion of the late arrival of the stage from Dihll, spread 
a false report that the Sultan Tughlaqwas no more, where- upon 
great dismay spread through the Muslims. ‘Ubaid also terrified 
the Amirs by bis account of Ulugh Khan, and infidels springing up 
put to death many of the soldiers of the army ; 6 Malik Tigin and 
other revolutionary Amirs planned an insurrection against Ulugh 
Khan who with fifty sowars came by rapid marches to the metropolis, 
whereupon the Amirs took themselves off, each to his own district ; 
and Malik Tigin who had gone to the country between Multan and 
jaisalmir 7 was taken prisoner with his family, and Taju-d-Din 
Talaqani, the son-in-law of Malik Tigin who had escaped from 
prison, was captured 8 on the banks of the river Sarii, and Ubaid 
(the poet) 9 also was captured in the same way in a wretched 

1 MS. (A) rends W 1 ** 

S ‘Ubaid. MS. (A) adds Rakaft. See Beale, O. B. D., p. 275. 

* MS. {A) reads 

* Shaikh Nizami Ganjawl whose full name is Abu Muhammad Nizamn*d-Dm 
Ahmad Ilia# ibn AH Yusuf ibn Mnrsaiyyidal MiitalTazi, a celebrated poet, 
author of the Sikandar-Namn, also of other well-known works. His Kharosa 
(pentad) consists of Khusril and Shtrln, Haft Paikar LaiU-o-Majnwb, Mafckzanu- 
l-Asrar and Sihandar Ndma. 

His death is said by Beale to have occurred in 597 A. H. but according to 
the Majma c ul Fu?aha (I. 037) he died in the reign of Tughrul ibn Arslan the 
Saljuq, 576 A. H. 

5 UCw is a dish made of wheat flour, meat and vinegar. The word 4 flum- 
mery * suggests itself from its etymological signification of raw, crude, harsh, 
W. Uymmwd , (so named from its sourness), (vide Skeat. a, v.) 

* We should here read MS. (A). 

1 MS. (A) bat. 26°. 55' N. Long. 70*. 57' E. in Rijputana, C. I* 

a MS. (A) j&J. 

‘ 9 MS. (A) omits Barm says that he was impaled alive. Flrighta 

says that he was buried alive. (See Elliott, HI, 231-233). 
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plight. All this patty with their families and friends, they cast 
under the feet of elephants, and those who escaped this fate met 
their death wherever they went. 

And in the year 723 A. H. (1323 A.D.) Ulugh Khan for the 
second time marched towards Tilang ; a nd Rai Ladar Mahadeo 
again shut himself up in the fort. 

Ulugh Khan gained possession of both the outer and inner 
citadels 1 by force of arms, and took the Rai prisoner together 
with his family and followers, and leaving commissioners Cthere 
drew off his army to Jajnagar 2 and % Bldar, s and having taken 
as spoil many elephants and other property with jewels and 
valuables without number [sent them] to Dihli [and despatched 
Rae Ladhar also to the capital and having given to Arankal the 
name of Sultanpur] returned to Dihli. 4 ) 

And in the year 724 A.H. (1324 <ShD.), Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 224. 
Din Tughlaq Shah, upon the occasion of the tyranny of the 
governors of Bengal, left Ulugh Khan as his viceroy in the 
capital Tughlaqabad which had been built in the space of three 
years and a fraction, entrusting to his sound judgment the whole 
civil administration, and left for Lakhnauti with a firm intention 
of setting things straight; Sultan Nasiru-d-Din the ruler of 
Lakhnauti, with the notable princes of those districts hastened to 
meet the Sultan and placed their necks under his yoke ; Sultan 
Tughlaq Shah conferred upon Sultan Nasira-d-Dm the canopy 
and staff of office and all other insignia of royalty, entrusted 
Lakhnauti once more to his control and sent a despatch announc- 
ing his success to Dihli ; then he sent on in advance Tatar Khan 
his adopted son, the Governor of Zafarabad who brought Bahadur 
Shah otherwise known as Tuda ( ? Kuda ) the Governor of Sunar 
Ganw who was boasting his independence, with a chain around 

1 MS. (A) 

* Or Jajpur^ the former capital of Orissa. (See Hunter’s Gazetteer , Vol. 

VII and Statistical Account of Bengal , Vol. XYIII for a full account of this 
place). 

* Bidar (or B.edar) Town in the Nizam’s dominions, Haidarabad Deccan, 

7S miles N.-.W. of Haidarabad town. Lafc. 17 3 . S3' N. Long. 77° 34" E. (See 
Hunter’s Gazetteer, Vol. II, 4»19). 

* The words enclosed in square brackets are by a copyist’s error omitted 

in MS. (A), the word Dihli occurring twice has misled the copyist. The 
printed text is correct. * 
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his neck, and accompanied by all bis elephants into the royal 
presence at the Court. 

Suljan Tu gh laq Shah talcing Bahadur ghabt with him, victor 
rious and triumphant returned to Dihli t and proceeding by 
double stages made forced marches. Ulu gh Khan upon hearing 
this news gave immediate orders for the erection of a lofty and 
noble palace near A fgh anpur which is at a distance of three 
Jerohs from Tughlaqabad. It was completed in three days, so 
that Sultan Tughlaq Shah might alight there, 1 and having 
passed the night in it and haring rested might depart thence at 
an auspicious moment and alight at TughlaqabacL 

The Sultan arrived there and Ulu gh Khan having gone out to 
meet him with all the nobles and grandees, spread a banquet of 
welcome. The Sultan gave orders for the elephants which he had! 
brought with him from Bengal to be raced, and as the founda- 
tion of the New Palace was new and unsettled the palace began 
to shake and totter with the tramp of the elephants. When the 
people become aware that the Sultan was mounting with all 
225. haste, they hurriedly came out from the palace, without even 
washing their hands. The Sultan Tughlaq Shah was engaged in 
washing his hands a and so did not come oat. In consequence he 
washed his hands of life and the palace fell in upon him.* 

We should not lose sight of the fact that from having built a 
palace such as this, which was quite unnecessary, there is a 
suspicion that Ulu g h Khan may have built the palace 4 without 

* These word# are repeated twice in MS. (A). 

* The text has but MS. (A) reads the 

latter is correct. . MS. (A) also omits the words dili. (line 2 of the 
printed text). 

* Barn* gives a different version, attributing the fall of the palace to a 
thunderbolt which descended from the sky. (Elliott, III. 225). Eirishta 
gives a somewhat similar account to Badaoni j without specifically stating the 
cause, he alludes to the suspicion which attached to Ulugh Khan of being 
designedly close by the author of the catastrophe, but cKscredi t# it. He farther 
tells us that according to §adr Jahsm Gujarati, Ulugh Khan had raised the 
palace by magic, and the magical art being withdrawn it fell ; he proceeds 
w fjaji Muhammad Qandaharl says that it was struck by lightning and this 
does not seem at all improbable ” (Firighta Briggs, I. 408]. 

* „ 

* MB. (A) b J** r«. The text has qafdan purposely. 
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foundations 1 * as was currently rumoured, but the author of the 
T&rikh-i-Firoz Shahi makes no .mention of this although this may 
possibly be due to a desire to flatter Firoz Shah and out of regard 
for him. 

This event took place in the year 725 A.H. (1325 A.D.) and 
the duration of the reign of 8 n It stn €fkiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq Shah 
was four years and some months, 

Verse . 

If thou placest the world beneath thy feet 

Thou wilt not sleep at last in thine own place. 

It is currently reported among the people of India that Sultan 
Qhiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq, on account of the ill will he bore to 
Sultanu-l-Mashaikh, sent a message to the Shaikh while on the 
way to Lakhnauti to this effect, “ Aftbr my arrival at Dihli, 
either the Shaikh will be (ruler) there or I.” 8 The Shaikh re- 
plied, “ Dihli is still some way off.” 3 * * * * This saying became prover- 
bial from that day and gained currency. 

The T ug hlaq Ndma of Mir Khusm which was the latest of 
iris works, was written in verse in honour of the Saltan and in 
obedience to his order. 

The death of the Sultanu-l-Mashaikh and also of Mir KhusrO. 
occurred in the same year as has already been stated. 

Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil ibn Tughlaq Shah. 

That is to say Ulugh Khan, by the agreement of the Amirs and 


I literally means " hollow ” but in its grammatical sense im- 

plies weakness due to want of proper support, tf, “ hollow ” verb; 

a verb of which the middle letter is weak, 

i In accordance with the proverb darvish 

dar gilime najdkuspand. Two derveshes cannot sleep iu one blanket j or again 

the proverb ft# J* jl ** *'* }* die &am§h$r dar yah nlyam 

nagunjand . Two swords will not go into one scabbard 5 as we say 1 There 
cannot be two kings in Brentford. 

s This is a well-known proverb and has come from the Persian into com- 
mon use in Urdu, used to express the futility of an incompetent person 
attempting any task, or on an occasion of unnecessary haste* ** It*s a far cry 
to Loch Awe.” Boebnck in his collection of Oriental proverbs does not give 
this as a Persian, but as an Urdu proverb. Its origin is clear from our 
author's statement. 
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officers of the. Court ascended the royal: throne iu the yeftr 725 
226, A-H. (1325 A.D.), 1 * * and after performing the ceremonial mourning 
for the space of forty days,* went to the treasure house of the 
kings of former ages, and gave largesse such as exceeds all hounds 
of description, and having distributed appointments and offices 
among the Amirs, he made Malik Flroz his uncle’s son (who is 
the same person as Sultan Firoz) Naibu-l-Mulk, and advanced the 
dignity of his near relations in the same manner. Hamid Lawiki, 
too, was raised to an exalted position and Malik Sartez obtained 
the title of * Im&du-l-Mulk , Malik Khnrram that of Zahiru-l- 
Juyush (Inspector of the Forces) Malik Pindar Khilji was given 
the title of Qadr Khan, and Malik Izzu-d-Din Yahya that of 
A t $amu4-MulJo 9 the district of Satganw being also confirmed to 
him. . 

And in the year 727 A.H. (1326-1327 A.D.) the Sultan having 
formed the design of proceeding to D.eogir, posted a chain 
of dhawa , s that is to say paiks, or runners, as guards at 
distances of one kroh along the whole road 4 * from Dihli to 
Deogir, built a palace and a monastery at each stage and appointed 6 
a Shaikh to each. They used to keep in constant readiness food 
and drink, betel-leaf 6 and all provisions for hospitality ; and. in 


1 According to Firishfca on the third day after the funeral Obsequies of his 
father* 

* The period here mentioned of forty days is the same as that enjoined in 
olden times to the Israelites : thus we find in Genesis L •, speaking of the 
death of Jacob “ the physicians embalmed Israel and forty days were fulfilled 
for him ; for so are fulfilled the days of these which are embalmed ; and the 
Egyptians mourned for him three score and ten days. But in lumbers xx. 29, 
we find that the congregation mourned for Aaron thirty days. 

The period of three days only is enjoined on Muhammadans, except in the 
ease of widows who must perform the special ceremony of mourning called 
Ihdad for four months and ten days. Among Hindus the period of mourning 
is thirty days. (See Matthew, Mishkatu-LMafabih I. 389). 

' > The word here spelt is a Sanskrit word rt. to 

‘run. payik its Persian equivalent hat a more usual form ^4 joaik. 

4 MS. A omits 

* MS. (A) 

* The leaf of Chavica betle (Miq.) N.O. Piperaceee is used in conjunction 
with lime for mastication as a stomachic. The leaves containing a portion of 
the nut of Areca catechu, known as Supdrt, some lime (chiina) catechu (hath) 
and various aromatics, such as cinnamon, cloves, &c., and rolled together 
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both 1 (palaces and monasteries) guides were stationed wbo were 
ordered to see that travellers suffered no annoyance. The traces 
of these (rest-houses) remained for many years. He gave Deogir 
the name of Daulatabad * and considering it as the centre of his 
dominions 3 made it the metropolis, and conveyed Makhduma-i- 
Jahan his mother, with all his family and relations, the Amirs 
and Maliks, the notables of the city, his servants and dependents, 
and all bis treasure to Daulatabad : all the Saiyyids and Shaikhs and 
‘ Ulama 4 also proceeded thither in the following of Makhduma-i- 
Jahan, and the stipends and emoluments of all of them were doubled, 
but in accordance with the saying “ Exile is the gravest of all 
calamities and banishment is the sorest of all afflictions ” this 
desolation of Dihli and its desertion was a sonrce of great dis- 

into the form of a cone and skewered with a small piece of wood and offered 
for sale. In this condition they are known as hMU, bird IJpM or 

iSJj^ gilauft. The distribution of this pan or betel, forms an im- 
portant part on all ceremonial occasions, generally as a final act of hospitality 
before the guests depart. To European palates the bird is anything but 
pleasant, it has a pungent somewhat acrid taste. It is a powerful sialagogue. 

• The medicinal virtues of the Chavica betle are supposed to be great. The 
leaves smeared with mustard oil and applied hot to the chest iu several layers 
are used as poultices in pulmonary catarrhs, or in painful affections of the 
liver. They are said also to arrest the secretion of milk when applied to the 
breasts. A form of cancer known as “ betle- chewer’s cancer ” has been 
described by Dr. Elliott of Colombo. 

The plant is said to be a native of Java whence it has been introduced- 
It grows best in a hot moist climate such as that of Lower Bengal where it is 
largely cultivated. (Drury, Useful Plants of India). 

1 MS. (A) omits the word 

8 MS. (A) J ^ See page 271, note 6, of this volume# 

S MS. (A) omits 

* The word Saiyyid ( ) is a term used to denote the descendants 

of Muhammad from his daughter Fatima by ‘All. The Snl£an of Zanzibar 
also adopts this as his regal title. 

Shaikh ( )is a term of honour denoting some considerable reputa- 
tion in the religious world : a doctor of religion and law, a head or chief 
of some religious order, a chief of a tribe : or a reputed saint. 

The two first Khallfahs Abu Bakr and 'Umar are known as 
Ash-Shaikhan. The two Shaikhs. 

The term * Ulama ( Wj* ) includes all religious teachers as Imams, Muftis, 
Qajxs, Maulavis, (««* Hughes Dictionary of Islam, u^FtlarbeJot,) 
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comfort to the inhabitants, large numbers of the feeble and 
widows, the helpless and indigent perished by the way, while even 
those who arrived in safety, could not settle there ; and towards 
the end of the above-mentioned year Malik Bahadur Gurshasp 
227. the Inspector- General of the Forces, raised a rebellion in Dihli,h 
and Malik Aiyaz, who held the title of Khwaja-i-Jahan, fought 
with Bahadur and defeated him. Bahadur was taken prisoner 
and brought before the Sultan and met his punishment. After 
that, Malik Balaam Iba the adopted brother of Sultan Tughlaq 
raised a rebellion in Multan,* and put to death ‘All Khatati who 
bad been sent from Dihll to summon him thither. The Sultan, 
in order to put down this rebellion, left Daulatabad for Dihli and 
thence by uninterrupted marches reached Multan. Bahrain 
having come out h against him fought with him, but was de- 
feated and eventually put to death, his head was brought to the 
Snltau who intended to set the blood of the Multanls flowing like 
rivers on account of his crime, but when the Shaikhu-l-Islam 
Qctbu-l-‘Alam Shaikh Ruknu-l-Haqq wau-d-Diu Quraishi,* may 
God sanctify his holy resting place, having bared his venerable 
bead presented himself at the Court of the Sultan and made inter- 
cession, the Sultan pardoned the offences of the people. 

Verse, 

From the earliest times of Adam till the days of the king. 
Great men have shewn mercy l * * * 5 mean men have committed 
faults. 

And the Sultan having bestowed Multan upon Qiwamu-l-Mulk 
Maqbul retraced his steps, but after some little time 6 * 8 having turned 

l Jd&riu makes no mention of this occurrence. Firishta gives an account 

of iV, bnt calls the rebel Bahau-d-dm and states that he was governor of 

Sagnr. The year assigned by him to this revolt in which Babau-d-din. 

Gurshasp was defeated is 739 A.H, twelve years later than Badaoni’s date, 

according to Briggs (1.418). A reference to the original text, however, 
shews that the date given by Firishta is the same as Badaoufs date. Mrishta 

Bo. Text I. 241. 

* MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) 

* Ain-i-Akbdri (Jai'refctJ, III. 365. 

* MS. (A) j 

* MS. (A) W *(J’***. 
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against him despatched Behzad to replace him, but Shahti Lodi 
the Af gh an 1 killed Behzad and broke out into open rebellion. The 
Sultan on his arrival at Di pal pur fotmd that Shahti had fled into 
the hill country, 3 so he turned back. 

And in the year 729 A.H. (1329 A.D.) Narma Shinn the 
Maghul, 8 the brother of Qutlugh. Khwaja the Mn gh ul King of 
Khurasan who had formerly invaded Hindustan, having entered 228 . 
the Dihli territory 4 with an enormous army, reduced the majority 
of the forts, * and proceeded slaughtering and taking captives from 
Labor and Samana and Indaii to the borders of Badaon ; and 
when the victorious troops of Islam came up with him, he re- 
treated as they advanced; the Sultan pursued him 6 as far as the 
frontier of Kalanor and defeated him, and leaving the destruc- 
tion of that fort in the hands of Mujlru-d-Dln Aburija returned in 
the direction of Dihli. At this time the Sultan formed the 
opinion that in consequence of the refractory conduct of his sub- 
jects in the Do£b it was advisable to double the taxes levied on 
that country ; he also instituted numbering their cattle and a 
house census, and other vexatious and oppressive measures, which 
were the. cause of the complete ruin and desolation of the country,* 
the weak were utterly destroyed and the strong laid the founda- 
tions of rebellion. The Sultan gave orders for the remainder of 
the inhabitants of Dihli and the adjoining towns to start for 
Daulatabad, caravan by caravan, the houses were to be purchased 
from their owners, and the price of them to be paid in cash out of 
the public treasury, in addition to which large rewards were to be 
offered. By these means Daulatabad was populated, and Dihli 

l MS. (A) The text rends tajbliif. 

* The printed text has but MS. (A) ha* The text 

is correct. 

* MS. (A) O ** «. The spelling Jj** 0 adopted throughout the printed 
text is incorrect, but is preserved as it is the commonly accepted form Mr. 

Key Elias in his introduction to the translation of the Xaybtfidi 

{p. 73, note 3 ) says that it takes a sharp ear to distinguish the exact pronun 
elation of the word as spoken by a true Mongol. It sounds as oft#*n Mo-<jbot 
or Mo-ol as Mongol. It has, he says, always tho vowel sound of o, and never 
shut of k which is a foreign introduction. 

* MS. (A) *>-f. 

‘ MS. i A*> i vJW. 

* MS. (A) (.units of. 

39 
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became so deserted Mint there was not left even a dog ov a cafc in 
the city. The following 1 * verse describes its condition : — 

Verse. 

There where the heart-ravishing one used to toy with her 
friends in the garden. 

The wolf and the fox had their home, and the rhinoceros 
and vulture their abode. 

This state of affairs also led to a diminution of the public 
funds. Among other sources of loss to the treasury was this that 
the Sultan enacted that the muhar 1 of copper should become 
current on an equal footing with the muhar of silver, and any 
one who shewed reluctance to receive it used to be instantly 
punished severely. This enactment led to many corrupt practices 
in the kingdom as a matter of course, and unscrupulous and 
229. contumacious rascals used everywhere in their own houses to 
' set up mints and stamp coins, 8 and taking them into the cities 
used to purchase with them silver and horses, weapons and fine 
•things, and thus rose to great wealth and dignity. But inasmuch 
as copper had no value as a currency in places at a distance and 
one tanka of gold rose to the value of fifty or sixty copper coins, 
the Sultan pei'ceived the worthlessness of the copper coinage, and 
issued an edict to the effect that every one who had in his house 
a copper tanka should, if he brought them to the public treasury, 
receive for them golden tankas in equal value. 3 * * * * The people 

1 Firishta does not use the word muhar and it would appear here 

to have the meaning of “ coin ** in its general sense. The round muhur in 

Akbar’s time was of the weight of eleven masbas and was worth nine rupeer. 
(Atn-i-Aklari I. 30): Barai uses it in the same way as BadaonL See Barnu 
Calcutta text, p. 475, line 10 et seqq. 

* MS. (A) omits the word but it seems probable that this illicit 

coining was mainly confined to copper. BarnI states that the Hindus of 
every province coined krors and laks of copper coins, so also Firishta. 

* The Persian text is : e/f j*)j\ JJ This can hardly mean 

that for every copper tanka a golden tanka would be given, aud yet the word- 
ing of the preceding line gives colour to this view. It runs as follows 

ijvo &oj jjf jA « Every one who has in his house a copper 
tanka.*’ Barni’s account is much the same, Firishta’s is more explicit, but it 
is not clear whether the coins were exchanged at their relative metal value or 
their face value. It however is most probable that the copper tanka having 
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profited greatly by this arrangement^ till at last copper became 
copper and silver silver, and those copper tankas were lying in 
heaps in Tughlaqabad as late as the time of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
according to the author of the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi , and had 
no more value than stones. Grod knows the truth. 

And in the year 1 738 A.H. (1337 A.D.) he despatched a force 
of eighty thousand 3 cavalry under eminent commanders to cap- 
ture the mountain of Himachal 8 which stands between the coun- 
try of Chin and Hindustan, and which they also call Qurachal 4 
with orders to leave garrisons in each successive place so that the 
line of communications for transport and supplies might remain 
open and the road of return might be easy. After the entity of 
this army into this country, by reason of the peculiar features 
of that mountain, on which heavy clouds form and rain pours in 
torrents at the sound of men* $ voices and their shouts and the 
neighing of horses, in consequence also of the narrowness of the 


been artificially pronounced equal in value to the silver tanka , was repur 
chased by the treasury at that same value. So that the dislocation of the 
currency and its consequent disasters aro easily intelligible. See Elliott III, 
240, Brigg’a Fi ri&hta 1 . 415. 

Although Brigg’s translation leaves us in doubt as to this, the text of 
Firishta is perfectly clear on the subject : and we see that these copper tankas 
were issued as tokens with an artificial value, and it was when the Salman 
found that the copper currency was distrusted by his people who found it was 
not received in foreign countries^ that he hit upon the expedient of offering to 
exchange the copper tankas for silver or gold tankas , hoping thereby, as 
Firishta says, to rehabilitate the copper tanka, but the people were too wise 
for this, and threw the whole stock genuine and counterfeit alike upon the 
Treasury which was thus drained of gold and silver. Firishta (Bo. Ed. p. 239), 

For a full account of this forced currency See Thomas Paihan Kings 
pp. 239, et seqq. 

1 MS. (A) Ji. 

* Omit j. f irishta says 100,000. 

$ Himachal. Snowy mountain. The Calcutta Text of Barn I calls this 
mountain misprint probably for p. 477, lino 16, <feo. 

* Bash idu-d- Dm. the Jami'n-l-Tawdrlkk (Elliott, f. 46) states “Besides these 
mountains there are others called Kalorchal (called' also by the same author 
in another passage harjal). The editor notes “ The mountains of Siriuor/-' 
Reinaud reads the name “ Kelarfijek.” I bn Bat Ufa calls them “ KaiSchtl” 
(Vol. III. 325). The latter part of the name is probably the Sanskrit achul 
mountain. The first part may be the Turk? word fy* signifying Uth-A , 
from tho intense cold of such a snowy range. 
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paths and the scarcity of fodder, the patrols were not able to stand 
to their posts, and the hill tribes getting the upper hand drove 
back the army, and falling upon the rear of the force killed many 
of them with poisoned arrows and stone showers, and sending the 
most of them to the eternal world enabled them to attain martyr- 
dom, taking the rest prisoners. 1 * For a long time they wandered 
helplessly among the mountains, and those who escaped after 
countless hardships the Sultan visited with condign punishment. 8 
And after this calamity so great an army never gathered round 
230. the Sultan and all that money expended in their pay was thrown 
away, * 

And in the year 739 A.H. (1338 A.D.) Bahrain Khan Governor 
of Sunarganw died, and Malik Fakhni-d-Din Silahdar became 
rebellious and assumed the title of Sultan, and having fought 
with Qadr Khan the ruler of Lakhnaufci in conjunction with Malik* 
Husamu-d-Din Aburija the Mustauft, and ‘Izzu-d-Din YahyS 
A'zamu-l-Mulkj was defeated, and all his sources of grandeur, his 
treasure and his retainers fell into the hands of Qadr Khan ; and 
when the rainy season had arrived the horses belonging to 
Qadr Khan died, and he had collected much money 3 and had 
stored it up in heaps in liis own house with the object of present- 
ing it to the Sultan. In spite of all that Husamu-d-Din Aburja 
could do to dissuade him from amassing wealth and inducing men 
to covet it and thus leading to disorder, Qadr Khan would not 
listen, till eventually the very result predicted by Husamu-d-Din 
ensued ; Malik Fakhru-d-Din returned, and the soldiery of Husa- 
mu-d-Din joined him and killed their own master, and all the mot ey 
fell to the lot of Fakhru-d-Din. The absolute control of Sun&r- 
ganw was given him ; he appointed one Mukhlis a servant of his, 
to LakhnautI, and *Ali Mubarak Inspector of Troops ; Q idr Khan 
put Mukhli? to death and aspired at independence, writing diplo- 
matic letters to the court of the Sultan. The Sultan appointed 
Malik Yusuf, but he died by the way, and the Sultan, having other 
affairs to attend to, omitted to send any one else to that district. 4 * * 

1 Barm states that the Hindus of Qarajal seized the passes behind the 

advancing force, and that of all the force only teu sowars returned, {p. 478 j. 

See also Elliott, III. 242. 

8 According to Firiahta all those who escaped were put to death by order 

of the Sultan. 

* MS. (A) omita * MS. {A} 
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At this June rare ‘All Mubarak by reason of the enmity he bore to 
Fakhru-d-Din, displayed the insignia of royalty, and assumed the 
title of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dln, and Malik Ilyas Jlaji who was a man 
of family and retinue, after a few days put ‘Alau-d-Dln to death 
with the assistance of some of the Amirs and Maliks of Lakh- 
nautl, and himself assumed the title of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din. 231, 

And in the year 741 A.H. (1340 A.D.) Saltan Muhammad hav- 
ing left with the object of reducing Sunarganwy seized Fakhru-d- 
Din and brought him prisoner to Lajdmauti, where he put him to 
death and re turned. Shamsu-d-Din became absolute monarch of 
that region, and the kingly power and authority over that country 
descended for a lengthened period in the hands of his sons, 1 and 
never again returned to the possession of Sultan Muhammad ‘AdiL 

And in the year 742 A.H. (1341 A.D.) Saiyyid Hasan Kaithali 
the father of Malik Ibrahim a feofee of the Sultan, who was 
generally known as Hasan Kangri, and who eventually obtained 
the sovereignty of the Deccan with the title of ‘Alau-d-Dln 
Bah man Shah, fermented a revolt in Ma‘bar on the grounds of the 
severity of the Sultan’s governors, and the innovations introduced 
in the laws, and the number of executions, 2 and gained over to his 
own party nearly all the great men of Dihli who had been ap- 
pointed to that district. He put to death the leaders of the 
opposite party. The Sultan proceeded from Lakhnauti to Deogir 
for the purpose of quelling that disturbance, and on his arrival at 
Tilang was taken ill, and. was forced to return by uninterrupted 
marches to Dihli. He left Qutlugh Khan in Daulatabad ; thus 
the rebellion in Ma‘bar remained unchecked and Hasan’s influence 
increased rapidly. 

And in the year 743 (1342 A.D.) they put to death by treachery 
Malik Halajun and Kul Chander Khakhar and Malik Tatar 
Khurd, the Governor of Lahore, 3 and when Khwaja-i-Jahan 
came up against them, 4 * * they came cut to do battle with him, but 
the scoundrels suffered a severe defeat and were sorely punished. 


I MS, (A) reads ^ t V J 6 ^ ls*** 

* MS. (A) has not the word ft* simply jt tiZ*. 

3 MS. (A) has and The text has which seems 

preferable. 

* MS. (A) omits and reads 
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And' in the year 744 A.H. (1343 A.D.) the Sultan passing 
through Sanam and Sainana gave orders to the Saiyyids atid all 
232. tile Muslims in opposition to the advice of Hasau Kanku, for a 
general massacre, but he kept the chief men of those districts in 
their posts, conveyed them to the suburbs of the city, and con- 
ferred upon them villages and districts, and bestowing many rich 
robes of honour, and purses of gold gave them a place of abode 
there ; and when a general famine arose he issued an edict that any 
one who wished should proceed -to the eastern part of Hindustan 
and spend the days of dearness and scarcity there, without let or 
hindrance, and in the same way if any person wishing to give up 
living in Daulatabad should return to Dihli, no one would molest 
him. Moreover in that year so many people arrived in Hindustan 
from the countries of Khurasan and ‘Iraq and Samarkand, in the 
hope of receiving the bounty of the Sultan, that hardly any other 
races were to be seen in that country. 

And in this year Haji Sa‘id Sarsari 1 arrived from "Egypt bear- 
ing the diploma of the Khali fah 8 with a banner and a robe of 
honour, conferring upon the Sultan the title of Na$ir-i-Amim-l- 
Mu’minin from the Khalifah of the Abbasides who were still 
extant. The Sultan ordered decorations and illuminations in the 
city, and proceeded with ail the Shaikhs and Saiyyids and his 
retainers to give him an honourable reception, then, dismounting, 
he kissed the feet of Haji Said and joined his* retinue. He then 
re-established the Friday prayers and the ‘Id, which all this 
time lie had kept in abeyance waiting for the orders and sanction 
of the Khalifah, he read the l^hntbah in the name of the Khalifah, 
and struck out the names of those kings who had not received 
authority from the Dar-ul-Khilafah, with the exception of Sultan 
Mahmud. He then gave largesse* of money and valuables to 
such an extent that his treasury became exhausted, he also des- 

X The printed text reads iSj* AK i but MS. (A) has So hag algo 

Barm, Oal. text p. 492, 1. 10, and 13. * (See also Klliott, III. 249). 

Barnl give# a good account of the events preceding this mark of favour 
from the Khalifah, a course of fulsome adulation seems to have been then, 
as in more modern times, the royal road to favour. 

* A1 $ak«m hi Amr Illahi .■vbiil ‘Abbas Ahmad ihn ul Mustakfi bihahi, who 
was proclaimed in Hi A.H. For an account of these Egyptian Khalifahs, 
see Thomas’ Pathan Kings, pp. 257 and seqq. Also D’Herbeloi. 

* MS. (A) 
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patched to Egypt a precious jewel, the like of which he had not 
in his treasury, by the hands of Haji Barq‘ai, with other rarities 
and presents ; and having become, in his own opinion, the rightful 
Khahfah, and keeping constantly placed before him the Qur’an 1 
and the honorary presents and the patent of the Khallfah, would 
issue commands as though he were the Khallfah, and used to say 233. 
“ The Khallfah says ” this or that. He compelled the people to 
profess allegiance to the Khallfah, and went to Sarkdawari which 
is in the vicinity of Shamsabad, and on two or three occasions * 
in Bardj and Kanbhayat also 8 he received patents from the 
Kbalifah, and a second time the Makhdumzada-i- Baghdadi * 
came to visit him, and the Sultan went on foot to Palam to receive 
him j and when he saw him from afar ofl* he advanced to meet 
him, and seated him upon the throne beside himself and made 
over to him without reserration, the city of Kill 6 with the garden 
and the palace and all the buildings. 

And in the year 745 A. H. (1344 A.D.) Malik Nizamu-l-Mulk 
governor of Karra, raised a rebellion, Shahr-u-llah the brother of 
‘Ainu-l-Mulk brought up an army against him from Oudh and took 
him prisoner, but the rebellion was quelled. Then Shihabu-d-din 
Sultan waxed riotous in Bidar, and Qutlugh Khan was despatched 
against him, and Sljihabu-d-dm coming out with his son to do 
battle was besieged in the fortress, and Qutl ugh Khan inducing 
him to come out by promises of quarter, sent him to the royal 
presence. 

And in the year 746 A.H. (1345 A D.) ‘All Sher sister’s son to 
Zafar Khan ‘Alai gained possession of Grulbarga 6 in strong force, 
having put to death the ruler of Bidar, and taking much spoil, 

i MS. (A) reads All MSS. read (J}^° which has no 

intelligible meaning. We must read here ijjf&o in tho sense of ‘honours,’ i.e., 
the banner and robe of honour sent by the Khallfah to him. 

» MS. (A) omits J" 

$ MS. (A) Broach and^Oambay, Hunter Imp . 0aa., HI. 101. 

* Ghiaga-d-dTn Muhammad, a son of a great-grandson of the Khalif of 
Baghdad AbMusfcan$ir-bilIahi (Thomas, P, K. D. 257, note 1). 

5 A full account of this is given by Ibn Batata (Paris, Edn. iii. 258 and 
seqq.) who writes Wlaff j. He gave him in fief the 

city of Sm. Barn! (Calcutta text p. 4,96) says j tsj*~ Sty J 

* MS. (A). See Imp. Gas., VIII. 882. 
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fought with Qutlugh Khan, bat was defeated and obliged to 
retreat to the fortress of Bidar where he shut himself up, 
Qutlugh Khan however took him also prisoner, and sent him to 
Sarkdawari which was the camp of the Sultan's army. The 
Sultan in the first instance sent the captives to Qhaznln in exile, 
but afterwards recalled them thence and put them all to death. 

(And in the yea r 747 AH. (1346 A.D. ) at the time when the 
234 . Sultan had made Sarkdawarx his camp, ‘Ainu-l-Mulk arrived at 
the Court, bringing from Zafarabad and Oudh much property and 
rarities of great value as presents ; then the Sultan came to the con- 
clusion that it was advisable to recall Qutlugh Khan fromjjhe 
Dakkan, and send ‘Ainud-Mulk to replace him. ‘ Ainu-1- Mulk got 
some idea into his head, and fled by night from Sarkdawari and 
crossing the river Ganges made for Oudh, and his brothor Shahru- 
11 ah laid hands upon certain of the elephants and horses 1 * be- 
longing to the king, which had been left behind to graze, and 
carried them off. The Sultan went in pursuit of them as far as 
Qauauj, and ‘Ainu-1- Mulk, at the instigation of his brothers and 
a party of the followers of Malik Firoz Naib Barbak, who had 
been placed in charge of the elephants and horses, crossed the 
river Ganges and coming over to this side 3 attacked the army of 
the Sultan, and like the thieves and Gawdrs (of India) 3 took to 
the woods and fought on foot, but not being ablo to stand against 
the elephants and archers of the king took to flight, 4 and Shahru- 
llah and his other brother together with the majority of the 
sirdars of ‘Ainu-1- Mulk were drowned, and the remainder fell by the 
swords of the soldiers, and the fugitives were taken prisoners by the 
Gawdrsy who having found ‘Ainu-1- Mulk: alive took him on their 
shoulders 5 * and brought him bareheaded * to the court and gave him 
a few days respite, 7 and the Sultan in consideration of his excellent 

1 MS. (4) omits !> * MS. (A) 

» MS. (A) omits ***. 4 MS. vA) 

, * The text reads A&JfjA and so does also MS. (A). Tt seems 

probable however that this is an erroneous reading due to the repetition of 

in the original copy, 

* MS. (A) reads naked, 

7 Barni entirely omits all reference to the events here recorded. The 
Gawars are a race of gypsies in India according to Steirtgaa*. 1 can find no 
mention of them in Sherring’s Hindu Gastev nor in Elliott's Tribes of tbs 
17. W, 
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services gave him his freedom, and in accordance with his former 
custom treated him well, and giving him a district sent him back 
to Dihli\then he recalled Q a tiu gh Khan from the Dakkan, but 
inasmuch as Qutlngh Khan had reduced that country to excellent 
order and had gained the good will of the people, his recall was the 
cause of great discontent (and disaffection) 1 * * and ‘Aziz Khumar * 
who was one of the canaille , proceeding to Malwa put to death 
many centurions (or Amirs of a hundred) which is the meaning 
of the word Yuzbaghi 5 in accordance with the Sultan's orders, 
and thence arose many insur rectio ns. 

And in the'year 748 A. H. C^34 ^ A.D. ) the captains of hundreds, 235. 
stirred up rebellion and sedition in Gujrat against Muqbil 
the servant of Khwaja-i-Jahan who was naib-vazir of Gujrat, 
and was bringing treasure to the Court, and attacked him 
by night,’ getting possession of the treasure and horses and pro- 
perty belonging to the king. The Sultan arrived at Gujrat with 
the object of quelling this rebellion, and sent some of the trust- 
worthy Amirs as for instance Malik ‘Ali Sarjanddr , and Ahmad 
Laelun to Dauiatabad to bind the Amirs of hundreds who were 
there and bring them to Court. As soon as Malik Ahmad Lachin 
arrived at the pass of Manikganj, the Amirs of hundreds in their 
alarm 4 came to a common understanding, and put Malik A^tnad 
LSchin to death ; Aziz Khumar who had gone from Gujrat to 
oppose the Amirs of hundreds 6f Babho‘i 6 and Baroda, on coming 
face to face with the insurgents lost his head, 6 fell from 
his horse and was taken prisoner. This news had reached the 
Sultan and had augmented his wrath considerably. And after 
the defeat of Muqbil and the murder of ‘Aziz, the Amirs of 
hundreds waxed bold, and sent for their families and relations 
from all directions, and with one consent turned against the 
Sultan 7 and having captured the fortress of Dauiatabad from the 
the governors of Malik ‘Alam took possession of it, and raising 

1 MS. (A) omits Jr** > * MS. (A; Aziz Himar. 

S gjA&b )jj. Commandant de cent hommes. (Pavefc de Courfceille). 

4 MS. (A) omits the words 

$ MS. (A). The text is wrong here, I>abho‘t. Sec Tieft X. 372. also map, 

Vol. III. me also Hunter, Imp. IV. 76; and Bayley, History of Gujrat 

• 1* U'j (Lit.) Had lost his hands and feet 

7 The printed text reads BOjoJIs which is meaningless. 

MS; (A) reads j\ and this seems the correct reading. 

40 
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to the throne one Tsma‘il Fath gave him the title of Sultan 
Nasiru-d-Diu. After this the Amirs of hundreds of Dabho i and 
Baroda over whom the Sult.an had appointed other Amirs, being 
defeated by the army opposed to them joined hands with the 
Amirs of hundreds of Daulata,bad. When the Sultan went to 
Daulatabad Isma‘il Fath prepared to give him battle, but being 
defeated shut himself up in the fortress of Dharanagar by which 
is meant ' the citadel 1 * of Daulatabad ; many Muslims of 
Daulatabad were slain in this rebellion, or were made prisoners, 
and Malik 8 * Imadul Mulk Setrtez was ordered to pursue 3 the 
236- fugitive Amirs of hundreds towards Bldar. In the meantime 
tidings arrived of the rebellion in Gnjrat of Malik Taghi, who, 
having put to death Malik Muzaffar the governor of that place, 
had obtained possession 4 of a large number of horses and 
much property. Thereupon the Sultan leaving in Dharanagar 
Malik Jauhar and Khudawandzada Qiwamu-d-Din and Shaikh 
Burhanu-d-Din Balaratoi 5 left to quell the rebellion of Ta gh i ; 6 
the army which had fled from Daulatabad under the leader- 
ship of Hasan Kangu, coming out of hiding attacked 7 Tmadu-1- 
Mulk Sartez. ‘Imadu-J-Mnlk was slain, and his army fled to 
Daulatabad and sought shelter there, and Malik Jauhar with 
Khudawandzada Qiwamu-d-Din and the other Amirs not being 
able to withstand Hasan in Daulatabad evacuated those districts 
and made for Dharanagar. Hasan Kangu pursued them and came 
to Daulatabad, 8 and having driven out Isma‘il Fath assumed the 
title of ‘Alau-d-Din and usurped the government, and from that 
time forward the rule of the districts of Daulatabad and the 
sovereignty of that kingdom remained in his family. The history 
called Futuhu-s-Salafin 9 was written in his honour. And Ta gh i 

l Jj\ a rg, a small fort built between two large forts (Bnrhan-i-QafcP). 
MS. (A) spells this word irk. 

* The printed text reads ouIxp vJl* MS. (A) omits Ojh*. 

Barm calls him 4 Jl* Malik Tmadu-l-Mulk 

Sarfcez-i-Sultimi. 

8 The proper reading here is MS. (A). The printed text has 

wajU&q. 

4 Read MS. (A). 5 MS, (A). 

« MS. (A) omits U„ 1 MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) j j*. *1 can find no mention of this work. 
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" t“he rebel, after the arrival of the Sultan at Ghijrai, ventured a 
second time to fight with him and was again defeated, and giving 
himself up to brigandage roamed about from place to place, 
the Sultan .however continued to pursue him and followed him 
wherever he went. And in this - expedition the Sultan having 
sent for Malik Firoz from Dihli attached him to his Court; and 1 * * 
in this year Malik Qlr the son of Malik Qabtil Khalifati, to whom 
the Sultan had delegated the control of all his important affairs, 
and on whose behalf he had written a letter expressing submis- 
sion to the Egyptian Khalifah, and bnd sent it by the hand of Haji 
Barqa% died, and Ahmad Aiyaz, who is also called Ebwaja-i- 
Jahao, and Malik Qabul Qiwarau-l-Mulk were carrying on the 
government in Dihli. Towards the end of the reign of Muham- 
mad, disaffection and rebellion, mischief and sedition became 
increasedly evident day by day , 8 so that if he turned his atten- 
tion to curing one evil, another was not wanting to supply its 
place , 8 and matters were past all remedy , 4 * and the glory 6 of the 
kingdom, and prosperity 6 of the country w.^s entirely subverted. 
Tyranny 3upplauted equity, and infidelity flourished in place of 
Islam. There were many reasons for this, which by their co- 
operation led to ruin and dissension, and the decline of the king- 
dom. These causes are given in detail in the original histoxy 7 
the Firozshahlt and also in the Mubarakshahi. The results are here 
given in brief arranged under seven heads. Firstly . — The greater 
part of the people and inhabitants of the towns and districts were 


1 MS. (A) 3 vs*« > 3 # *(S fy». 0. 

* MS. (A) omits 

’ 8 This is the reading of MS. (A) *-** *5 jt 

* The printed text hns f&e. MS. (A) reads correctly t. 

& MS. (A) cM)l. * Omit 3 MS. (A). 

1 There are two histories Known as TdnMk-^Mroz Sh&M one by Ziau-d-Dm 
Barm, ( Biblioth* Indica 1862 ) and the other by ghams-i-Siraj ‘Aflf. 
(Bihlioth. Indica 1891). (Elliott, III. 269;. 

MS. (A) reads (as does the printed text) tLel, but the better 

reading seems to be that given, without reference to the authority, in* the 
footnote to the printed text This would distinguish the 

% &tm*i«Firoz Shdlu of Barm as the original history of that name. The 
T&rt}&~i-Mnbarak Shaht ig that of Yaiiya ibn Al?nxad. (See Elliott, IV., pp. 6 
and 


237 . 
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ruined by the rapine of Tarma Shirin, and never again recovered 
their prosperity. Secondly . — The tribute to be paid by the inha- 
bitants of the Doab, "which district comprises some of the chief 
towns of Hindustan, was increased from ten per cent, to twenty 
per cent., besides which there was the numbering of the cattle, 
and the house-census, and other taxes 1 * over and above these, and * 
in this way the more needy portion of the people left their pro- 
perty and cattle and attached themselves 3 to the richer folk, 
while the wealthier subjects plotted rebellion and sedition and took 
to highway robbery, and pillaged the country in all directions 4 * 
so that from all these causes the revenue of the country began 
to dwindle. 6 Thirdly . — An universal famine, and (consequent) 
dearness* of grain, for it so happened that for seven whole years 
not a single drop of rain fell from heaven. It should bo remem- 
bered that this statement has been copied as it stands from the 
Mubdrahshahi , but I cannot say whether the author of that work 
has been guilty of exaggeration or if in reality the facts were as 
238- stated. 6 Fourthly . — the desertion of Dihli, and the population of 
Daulatabad, because after Dihli was laid waste they brought 
people from the towns and other places into that city and 
populated it, and then again removed them thence to Daulatabad, 
so that all their hereditary estates and family holdings, and 
all the property and effects 7 they possessed were wasted and 
dissipated, so that they never saw anything more of them. 
Fifthly . — The massacre of the eighty thousand cavalry in a body 
in tbe hills of Himachal, and the consequent desolation of their 
families. Sixthly . — The daily occurrence of rebellion and mutiny 
in every place whex’e people were in dread of their lives, some of 
them fell in battle but the greater number were put to death with 
their families upon false charges, so that in every way that 
wretched country was being ruined. Seventhly.— The blood thirsti- 

I The word £ s apparently used here in this unusual sense. 

* M& (A) Jfrh ^ ' 8 MS. (A) ^ 

4 j MS. (A). 

6 (j (JyAat* JU. Jrt j. MS. (*) insert* 

and omits 

9 The question of exaggeration admits of no doubt. Barm a contemporary 
author lends no countenance to snch a statement. 

1 MS. (A) reads bjAf. 
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ness of the Sultan, and his system of Government of his people, 
which made Saiyyids, ‘Ulama, Shaikhs, ragamuffins and scoun- 
drels, artisans, 1 peasants, 8 and soldiers, all alike in his eyes. 
Moreover there was constantly in front of his royal pavilion and 
his Civil Court a mound of dead bodies and a heap of corpses, 
while the sweepers and executioners were wearied out with their 
work of dragging (the wretched victims) and putting them to 
death in crowds. Bo that 3 the people were never tired of rebel- 
ling nor the king of punishing (the rebels). 4 At last the Sultan 
was at his wit’s end what to do, but for all this he did not keep 
his foot out of the stirrup, nor did his sword rest from punishment, 
but all to no purpose, till the flood of sedition waxed violent, and 
the nobles of the kingdom by degrees grew 6 feeble, at length 
disease ovex’came him, and the Sultan was freed from his people 
and the people from their Sultan. 

Verse. 

Of all the people of the world, although most of them 
Are gone astray, and few of them are in, the right path, 

Do thou so live that when thou diest thou mayest escape 
(punishment), 

Not so that when thou diest the people may escape (thy 
tyranny). 

They relate an extraordinary story of one of the irregular acts of 
the Sultan which was that he kept such strict watch over all matters 
involving punishment, that he used to keep four Muftis 6 to whom 
he allotted quarters in the precincts of his own palace, and used 
to see that they kept to their appointed places, 7 so that when any- 
one who was arrested upon any charge, he might in the first place 
argue with the Muftis about his due punishment, so far as he was 

1 Whether we read or &>**** this word is used in a very un- 

usual sense. Its proper meaning is a tax levied upon artisans, but here it 
must mean the ( clfcf) artisans themselves. 

% This again is not correctly used. It must be read but should 

be plural. 

» SIS. (A) it tpA- J. * MS. (A) a*. 

* MS. (A) oik oeilA. 

» Mufti. The officer wlio assists the QA?i or judge by supplying ' 

him with fatw&s or decisions. 

*1 We should read here uH i** 5 ^ MS. (A). 


239 . 
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able, 1 and had said, Be very careful that you do not fail in the 
slightest degree by defect in speaking that which you consider 
right, because if any one should be put to death wrongfully and 
the oversight should have been on your side, the blood of that man 
will be upon your head. Then if after long discussion they 
convicted (the prisoner), even though it were midnight 2 he would 
pass orders for his execution, 3 and if he himself found for convic- 
tion 4 he would refer it to another meeting, and would endeavour 
to find a means of upsetting their arguments, 6 and would come 
and make a speech, and when the Muftis were at a loss for a 
further argument, he would put (the prisoner ) to death on the 
instant or else release him on the spot. 

They say 6 that one day Sultan 7 Muhammad wearing his shoes went 
on foot into the Court of Justice 8 of Qazi Kamalu-d-Pin Sadr-i- 
Jahan and said, The Shaikhzada-i-Jatnl has called me a tyrant, send 
for him that he may substantiate bis charge of tyranny against me 
or, if he fails, that you may pronounce 9 against him the sentence 
of such punishment according to law as the case may require. 
When the Shaikhzada was summoned he confessed (to having said 
it) and the Sultan enquired (what his grounds were). He replied, 
every one whom you punish (with death) lawfully or unlawfully, 
that is your prerogative, but that you should hand over his wife 
240. and children to the executioners as you do, to do what they will 
with them, in w r hat religion and under what sacred law do you 
find this ? The Sultan was silent and rose up from the Court, 10 arid 
ordered that the Shaikhzada should be bound ; this order was carried 
out and he was put into an iron cage ; then he had him canned in 
that very way on the journey to Paulatabad on the back of an 
elephant. When he returned and arrived at'Dihll, he brought him 
before the same Court, 11 and bringing him out of the cage gave 
orders in obedience to which the poor wretch was cut in two in 
bis presence. From this it is clear that the Sultan -was a mixture 
of opposites, and 12 for this reason his name has beeu handed 

» MS. (A) ****©. 

* MS. (A) y* fljJl ijA J\ j. 

® MS. (A) omits 
f MS. (AjLAi 
I® MS. (A) omits 
is MS. (A) }. 


1 MS. (A) V* 4 *-- 

* MS. (-A) omits ft** «s*f ■ 
s MS.- (A) 3 
8 MS. (A) omits •****. 

» MS. (A) AjjJUi. 

H MS, (A) omits Oi. 
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dovfrn in tradition, aye and even in some books also as ** the 
Bloody ” not as “ the Just.” There are many stories bearing upon 
this which I have heard, but to write or speak of them would lead 
me too far afield. So “ Take example from it ye that are endowed 
with sight.” I In short * after great havoc had been wrought in the 
affairs of the state by the excessive tyranny and oppression of the 
Sultan, which he however legarded as the essence of justice, and 
great breaches had been which the wise and learned were 
powerless to repair , 3 by reason of his various toils and his evil 
designs, the disease of Phthisis* found its way'to his constitution ; 
notwithstanding this he set himself to follow up Taghi, and in the 

1 Qur'an, LIX. 2. * MS. (A) g*. 8 e/f ^X*\ jf M S. (A). 

* 6* This name was given to any kind of hectic fever, most 

usually that arising from phthisical disease of the lung. The following defi- 
nition is from the Bahru- l-Jawah ir. 

AxLtf Jf) iiUx£>Sj 

J&Q* cUff j cJOjJj ohji) UyJliU} 

- &>Uapf ^ Lgj> 

The fever called “ Diqq M is when the heat which arises from the constitution 
seizes upon the chief essential organs, especially the heart, and the moisture 
of the body disappears. Another opinion is that this is an extraneous fever 
which attacks the body by means of its generation in some of its members. 

The Burhdn-i-Quti ‘ states that it is called <3*> because it emaciates the body. 

SadulFs account is as follows. The fever is usually fatal,.., ...It 

is either simple or complicated with putrid fever. The signs of this complica- 
tion are persistence of the fever, with an exacerbation on the day of the 
paroxysm of the putrid fever, shivering is also present. The worst complica- 
tion of ail is (he says') when “ diqq ” is complicated with one of the fevers 
which require treatment by purges, because the treatment of <k diqq ” is the 
opposite to this. 

The pulse in uncomplicated " diqq ” is hard, frequent, and slender The 

surface of the body is not very bot at the first feel, but after a few moments 
it feels scorching, hottest of all over the arteries, the heat increases especially 
in the face and upper parts of the body. 

Food should be nourishing .....Some unskilful physicians withhold food 
and kill the patient speedily. Food should be moist and cooling. If the 
fever passes on to the degree called zahul the pulse increases in 

hardness and tenuity, the eyes change and become covered with sordes, the 
cartilages of all the bones are prominent, the temples sink in, the skin of 
the forehead tightens, the skin loses its lustre, and has a dusty appearance* 
the eyelids become heavy *, all this is the result of rapid dissolution, and the 
abundance of dryness and disappearance of the natural moisture. There 
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hope of exterminating him set out for the kingdom of Thatha where 1 
T agh l had fled for safety ; and 8 in that expedition Qarghan Naib 
of the king of Khurasan sent Altun Bahadur with five thousand 
cavalry to assist the Sultan. The Sultan’s illness was at that time 
slightly less urgent 3 and when ^ie arrived at Thatha he fasted on 
the day of the A shura, 4 which was in the very middle of the hot 
season, and after breaking his fast he ate some Ash, whez’eupon his 
illness returned, and on the twenty-first of Muharram in the year 
752 H. ( 1351 A.D. ) he took his way to the next world, 6 the 
duration of his reign having been twenty-seven years. 

also appears in the urinary excretion, oiliness and a scaly deposit; the nose 
becomes sharp, the hair grows long, and lice are of frequent occurrence- on the 
body because of the excessive amount of exhalation. The abdomen falls in 
till it touches the backbone, the skin of the chest is also retracted, and the 
nails become long ^ f ) then the diarrhoea recurs, the hair falls 

out and death occurs. 

It will be observed that there is no mention here of any of the lung 
symptoms of Phthisis, all that we have described is a continued fever of 
remittent type running a moderately long course as is shewn by the symp- 
toms described. No mention is made of any eruption, nor is diarrhoea 
apparently more than an intercurrent symptom appearing late in the disease. 

This was probably one of the fevers so common in India for which for 
want of a better name “ typho-malarial ” has been suggested. 

Probably the complication of “ diqq ” with “ putrid fever ” of which 
Sadidl speaks was more comparable to the “ enteric fever ” of modern science. 
SadidI speaks elsewhere of three degrees of severity of this fever. The first 
is called “diqq” the second more severe is called zabiel and the most severe 
of all is called “ hash f” 

I have only been able to epitomise Sadidl account which will be found at 
pages 427-428 of his work. (Al Mughni fi Shark U 

1 MS. (A). * MS. (A) j. 8 MS. (A) Aj* ^ <Aj|, 

* “ The Mshnra,” is a voluntary fast day observed on the tenth of the 
month of Muharram. It is the only day of Muharram observed by the 
Sunni Muslims, being the day on which it is said God created Adana and Eve 
heaven and hell, the tablet of decree, the pen, life and death. It is kept by the 
Sunnis as a fast/” (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 25). 

6 On the banks of the Indus at fourteen ko$ from Thatha according to 
Barm (Elliott, III. 265), but Badftom states he had arrived at Thatha. Barn? 
states that he was taken ill thirty has from Thatha where he had arrived on 
the ‘aghura, thence he was carried ill as he was “ for the second and third 
day until he came to within fourteen hos of Thatha.” There he remained 
according to Barm gradually growing worse and died on the 21st of 
Muharram. 
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When the Empire of justice arose with ease, like the sun. 

The land of Hindustan camp under his sway like that of 241. 
Khurasan ; 

A fortress like that of the Haft Khwan 1 he built of Haft 
Jush 8 which in loftiness 

Would need the Nasr-i-Tair s to fly to its pinnacle inaccessible 
as H arum an > 

So strong that it registered a vow to last till the Resurrectzon- 
day, but by reason of the vicissitudes of time, it became 
destroyed in many places like the web of a spider. 

You will find nothing npon the top of its walls but the voice 
of the owl. 

In its topmost garden you will see nothing by the ill-omened 
raven. 

It befits the duration and pride of Empire that its condition 
should become in accordance with the words “ Hod most 
High is far above all that the tyrants of men say of Him.” 6 

And among the celebrated poets of the time of Sultan Muham- 
mad is Badar Shashi 6 who wrote a Shahnama in his honour, of 
some thousand verses 7 and for the very reason that it is a history 
in poetry it is a valuable acquisition. 

Sultan Firoz Shah ibn Malik Rajab 

Who was the brother’s son of Sultan Hh iyasu-d-Pm Tughlaq and 
uncle’s son of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adii, in accordance with the 

1 ^**4 Baft Khwan. The capture of the Brazen fortress of Baz 
was the final stage of the seven great labours of Isfandiyar known by the 
name of the Haft-Khwan. See ghah Nam ah (Atkinson), pp. 407 to 426, also 
Burhan-i-Qati^s, v. 

2 Baft Jwjgk. These are seven metals which are melted 
together to form an alloy of special value * the seven are, iron, zinc (antimony, 
Steingass) lead, gold, tin, copper, and silver. Burhan-i-Qdti'. According to 
the Qhiasii’l-lughat, it also contains quicksilver and brass. 

8 ja lfe> Nasr-i-Tair. The constellation called also v®* ‘Uqdb. The 
Eagle. 

4 oUj* Barumdn, a fortress on the frontier of Egypt. Burhan-i-Qdti*. 

« Of. Qur'an XXVIL 64. 6 See page 296, note 6 ; 

7 This looks as though we should read Vj/* nearly 

twenty thousand verses. Both MSS. however read the same as the printed 
text which is here followed though it is au uncommon construction. 

41 
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authority appointing him the heir-apparent of Sultan Muhammad 
ascended the throne of sovereignty and state, by the consent of 
the chiefs of the Shaikhs and the leading Amirs and Vazirs in 
the aforesM.id year, in the vicinity of Thatha. It is said that the 
MHkhdumzada-i-‘Abbasi of Baghdad, and Shaikh HasIru-d-Din 
Chira gh -i- Dihli may God sanctify their sacred resting places were 1 
the cause of the allegiance thus sworn to Sultan Firoz, and it is 
currently reported that [Makhdum Shaikh NasIru-d-Din Chiragh-i- 
242. Dihli may God sanctify Ms resting placed had secretly made Malik 
Firoz King during the absence of Sultan Muhammad. Some of 
'the 'Muftis informed the Sultan of this, and his orders were that 
those two, master and disciple 3 were to be taken in confinement 
from Dihli and- brought to the camp. This was carried out, 4 and 
Malik Firoz in some way or other gained over the guards, and 
made his way, just as he was, to the neighbourhood of Hansi to 
Shaikh Badru-d-Dln who was one of the descendants of Shaikh 
Jamalu-d-Din of Hansi 6 may God sanctify their resting-places. 
That holy man exclaimed 48 Great God ! a man has been made 
prisoner . and taken off to be Sultan, and he wots not of it ” ! 
When they; arrived 6 at the camp of the Sultan in the vicinity 
of Thatha and the tidings of the arrival of these two holy men 
reached him 7 he gave orders that they were to be put to death 
the instant of their arrival, and with that he lapsed into a stat e 
of intoxication. A son of his had gone on a hunting expedition, 
accordingly when the guards saw 3 this state of affairs, they 
liberated the holy Shaikh and the Sultan ; 9 then Sultan Firoz by 
the consent of the nobles raised the banner of sovereignty and 
got the Sultan's son out of the way by some crafty scheme, and 


X MS. (A) reads for Mdjj (Text). 

* The Words between square brackets are omitted from MS. (A). 

8 The reading here is uncertain. The printed text has I) &ijc j jXj 

while MTS. (A) has \j ty*. The latter has the more genuine ring 

though it is an uncommon expression 

4 MS* (A) The text reads 

8 MS. (A) ^ 

« MS. (A) ***•> * 7 MS. (A) j* utfl oA 

8 MS. (A) 

9 MS. (A) 44f By Sultan, Firoz Shah must be here meant 
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after* that 1 he had returned to Dihll he made the pargana of 
Chaurasi in the district of HansI a px’esent to the monastery and 
rest house of Shaikh Badru-d-Dlu, whom I have mentioned. 

This is what I have heard — God alone knows the real truth. 

They also say that Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughlaq Shah took 
the reverend Shaikh under liis protection, till one day the Shai kh t 
may God sanctify his resting-place, tied a knot upon one of the 
Sultan’s robes and said “ NasIru-d-Dln fastens and God opens ” 
and that very day the Sultan died. 

Verse. 

The only kingdom which sorrows not for the affliction of its 
decline, 

Hear my words freely spoken, is the kingdom of the darvesh. 243. 

However this may be, the Sultan Firoz at the outset of his reign 
issued this order that the Mu gh uls who had obtained influence 
over the soldiery should be brought apart from the camp, and 
inasmuch as their mutinous conduct had passed all bounds, the 
Sultan himself saw to their safe custody, and punishing these 
Mu gh uls effectually put a stop to their interfering with the dis- 
cipline of the army. 

Verse. 

Far better than giving a Mughul a hint to plunder 

Is it that you should rejoice him with a sight of Paradise. 

Then he brought his army in safety into security, and proceed 
ing by way of Siwistan made for Dihli by continuous marches, 
and A&mad Aiyaz, styled Eh icaj a-i- Ja ha n , who in the absence * 
of the Sultan had urged the claims of an obscure child s to the 

i MS. (A) *C|Jt 
a MS. (A) *■=**£* 

8 Shams-i-Siriij ‘Afif gives the u true account of this transaction, just aa 
he heard it from Kishwar Khan, sou of Kishlu Khan Bahrain, one of the 
servants at the Court.” 

* He asserts the Khwajad-Jahan who was on terms of great intimacy wifci 
Firoz Shah received false tidings that Tatar Khan and the Amir-Btljib Firoz 
Shah were missing and either dead or prisoners. “ After the days of mourn* 
ing were completed, the Khwaja, believing this report to be correct, placed a 
son of Snlfcan Muhammad Shah upon the throne, and thus through adverse 
fate committed a blunder.” Elliott, 111. 279-280. 
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throne, and had given him the title of Ghiyasu-d-Dln Mahmud 
Shah, appointing himself Vakil, after considerable argument, 1 * * * * 
and much correspondence, by reason of his helplessness and 
dejection, by the mediation of Ashraful-Mulk and the other 
nobles and grandees, came with bared head, casting his turban 
on bis neck, to the neighbourhood pf Hansi, and had an interview 
with the Sultan, who washed out the writing of his fault with 
the water of forgiveness, and made* him over to the Kotwal of 
Hansi, and as for the party who had been his companions in this 
faction and opposition, he dispersed them all in different direc- 
tions. At Sarsuti tidings arrived of the birth of Shahzada Fath 
Khan, 8 whose son eventually became Tughlaq Shah, and the news 
of the death s of Taghi Ta gh i also reached him there from 
Gujrat; and on the second of Bajab in the aforesaid year, he 
graced the throne of Dihli by his accession and made a fresh 
distribution of appointments. 

244. And in the year 753 H. (1352 A.D.) he went to the Sirmur hills 
for the purpose of relaxation and sport, and returned thence, and 
in the month of Bajab of this year Shahzada Muhammad Khan, 
who eventually obtained the title of 2tfasu'u-d-I>m Muhammad 
Shah, was boru. 

And in the year 754 H. (1353 A.D.) he returned from Kalanor 
whither he had gone on a hunting expedition, and built a lofty 
building on the banks of the river Sarsuti and [gave it to Shaikh 
Sadru-d-Din Multani, may God sanctify his resting place , the 
Shaikhu-l- Islam] and Malik Qubtil * Kaib Vazir he made Khan-i- 
Jahan, h and at the close of this year he went to Lakhnauti with 
the intention of putting down the rebellion of Eaji Ilyas who 
had assumed the title of Shamsa-d-D!n. He accordingly took 
refuge iu the fort of Ikdala, 6 * which is the strongest of the forts 


1 Of. Elliott, III. 285. 

S MS. (A) a**? aW Siraj *Afif tells ns that he found- 

ed a town here and called it Fatijabad in honour of this event. Elliott, HI. 

283. 

a MS. (A) u Aht& 

* See wrfe 6, page 254. 

* In MS. (A) this sentence precedes the one in sqoare brackets. 

* lkdS!a * Regarding this fortress, see J. A, S. B., 1874, p. 244. See Elliott, 
III. 294. It was afterwards called Azadpur by Firoz §hah. {Elliott, III. 297). 
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of Bangala, and after a desultory 1 defence fought for a very short 
time, and threw his elephants and his material of war, with his 
servants and retainers to the winds, and all of them fell into the 
hands of the Sultan who, having made peace with him because of 
the rainy season, 8 retraced his steps. 

And in the year 755 H. (1354 A.D.) having crossed by the ford 
of Manikpnr he arrived at Dihli and built Flrozabad 8 on the 
banks of the Jamna. And in the year 756 H. (1355 A.D.) he 


1 This appears to be the meaning. MS. (A) omits an a h as 

see also Thomas, Pathan-Kaugs, p. 294 and note. 

% iJ&U* bushlcal in M. Pavet de Courteilles Turki Dictionary this word is 
given &^$u&akalov 'pughkdl Saison des pluies. He gives three 

instances of its use from the Babernamdh. 

8 Firozabad. This must not be confounded with the Flrozabad which arose 
from the change of name of Pandiiah, see Elliott, III. 295, and Pandiiah, Imp . 
Gaz.Yol.XL 

This Flrozabad (see J. A. S. B., 1870), was situated five Jcos (ten miles) from 
Dihli, and included according to Shama-i-Siriij ‘Afif, eighteen .places, the 
qasba (townships) of Indarpat and others a list of which will be found in 
Elliott, III. 303. At page 298 will also be found au account of the founding of 
the city of Hissar (Hi?ar Firozah) and of the construction of two canals 
leading to it one from the Sutlej and the other from the J amna. The modern 
representation of the latter canal, which was called Rajiwa, is found in the 
Western Jumna Canal passing through Karnal (see Hunter’s Imp. Gaz., Yol. 
VII. 258 for an account of this canal). The canal leading from the Sutlej 
was called Alagh Khani (Ulugh Khnni). In modern maps there is a trace of 
this canal, bat it is called the Jureah canal, which is probably the word Rajiwa 
converted and applied in error to this canal. Rennell’s map (Tieff. Yol. Ill) 
shews the supposed canal of Firoz Shah, and it is evident from our author’s 
statement that this canal was commenced not from the Hissar end hut from 
Dipalpur, which lay at the junction of the Bias and Sutlej on the banks of 
the Bias, and passed south-east near Fathabad, if not actually through it, to 
join the river Jahjar, which in Rennell’s map is called the Jidjer, its nearest 
point measured from Dipalpur being exactly IOC miles (forty-eight kroh) on 
this map, whereas the town of Jhajhar Lab. 28° 16* N. Long. 77° 42’ W* E. is 
200 miles (Hunter’s Imp. Gaz., Yol. VII. 195). (The river Jahjar flowed south- 
east through Fatehpur joining the Jumna near Btawah). For this reason it 
appears likely that the canal was led not to Jhajhar but Into the river Jajhar 
as above stated. (See Bo : Firishta, Text I. 263 J. 

§hams-i-Siraj ‘Afif makes no mention of Dipalpur in connection with any 
canal, and there is one difficulty in his account as he says that both the 
canals, the Rajtwah and Ulugh Khani, were conducted through the vicinity of 
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went to Dlpalpiir and bringing a qanal from the river Satlaj 1 led 
it as far as the Jahjar which is forty-eight hr oh from there. 

In the year 757 A.H. (1356 A.D.) he conducted a stream from 
the river Jarnna from the vicinity of Mandni (Mandili) and 
245 , Sarur, 3 and having led seven other canals into it took it to Han$x 


Karnal. If this was so the ec supposed canal of Firoz Shah ” in Rennell’s 
map cannot be the Ulugh Khani. His words are as follows 

tojjl JhAJf j\ (S^ 

- SSOjC ^tf«49La&h. 

Dahelna-i m liar do ju az ittisdl i 'karnal biriln awarda mtydn i hashtdd kroh 
kroh dar shahr i Kimr Firfcza burda. 

It is not to be supposed that Firoz Shah would take his canal from Dlpalpiir 
to Karnal when his objective was Hissar; we have also Badaoni’s clear state- 
ment that a canal was brought from the Sutlej and led*as far as the Jahjar, 
this canal would coincide with the line of that shewn iu Rennell’s map, but 
not with that of Shams-i-Siraj. 

The canal mentioned in the next paragraph is evidently the one to which 
ghams-i-Siraj ‘Afif refers (Elliott, III. 299-300), although it is not very 
evident what the exact course of this canal was : I can find no trace of any 
places named Mandiil (Mandili) or Suriir anywhere in the maps, while Ras 
mentioned hero by Badaoni must be what ‘Aflf calls Great Lariis, as he states 
that it was in the neighbourhood of Great Laras that Sultan Firoz built the 
city of Hi§ar Firoza. (Elliott, p. 299). Rennell (memoir p. 72, quoting from 
Dow I. 327 has Bcraisen, which is a mistaken reading of bi Rasain in the 
original, that is to say the two Rases, Great Laras and Little Laras, 

It would seem that there were in all three canals to Hi§ar Firoza, one from 
Dlpalpiir to Hissar and on to the Jajhar, this was brought from the Sutlej. 
A second from the Jumna as far as Karnal ( Rajiwab) . A third from the Sutlej 
as far as Karnal (Ulugh Khani). At Karnal according to ‘AfiFs accounts these 
two last joined. The only way this can have been possible is by the courses 
of the Sutlej and Jumna being very different from their present courses or 
even from the beds of these rivers in 1782 when Rennell made his map. 

By bringing the Sutlej further south-east near to the course of the Ghaggar 
say near to Thanesar, we should have a point from which we can understand 
that it would have been advantageous to bring water from both the Sutlej 
and Jumna vid Karnal. 

See Journal, Asiatic Society Bengal, 1833, p, 105 and 1840, p. 688, 

See also Thomas’ Pathan Kings, 294 and notes, 

1 MS. (A) 

s I cannot identify these places, Firishta (Bo. Text I* 262) says Mandawi 
and Sirmur, MS. (A) reads Mandili and Sardar. 
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and thence to Has 1 * where he built a fortress which he 
called Hisar Firoza, and dug 3 a spacious reservoir beneath the 
palace which was in that fortress, and filled it with water from the 
canal ; he also led another stream from the canal of the Ghaghar 
underneatb the fortress of Sarsuti, and from thence to Birni 
Khera , 3 and in the space between them he built a fortress 4 and 
named it Firozabad . 5 At the end of this year on the occasion of 
the‘Idu-z-Znha a robe of honour arrived for the Sultan from the 
Khalifah Al-Hakim bi amrillahi Abul Fath Abu Bakr ibn Abil 
Rabt 4 Suleiman 6 from the Darul Ehilafat of Egypt, with a patent 
conferring upon him the whole of Hindustan : and 7 in this same 
year messengers from Haji Ilyas the ruler of LakhnautI, having 
arrived bearing splendid presents and offerings, were distinguished 
with countless favours and kindnesses, after which they returned, 
and it was ordered that- in return for these presents ( handsome) 
elephants 8 should be sent. The whole of Hindustan was now in 
possession of Sultan Firoz with the exception of LakhnautI which 
was held by Haji Ilyas , 9 who had come to terms with the 
Sultan , 10 and with the exception also of the Deccan, which, after 
the death of Sultan Muhammad, had come into the possession of 
Hasan Kangu. 

1 See page 326, continuation of page 325, note 3. Briggs’ Firishta calls it 
Raiseen. I. should be Rasain, the two Rases, i.e. Great Laras and Little Laras, 
Elliott, III 298. 

» MS. (A) . 

* MS. (A) the text reads \jP Sarsuti is shewn in Rennell's 

map (Tieff. Ill) as lying southeast of Kama], Birni Khera. I cannot trace. 
Firishta Bo. Text, I. p. 263 reads ha nahr-i-Sarlchatra. Com- 

pare Rennell’s memoir, pp. 72-73. 

* MS. (A) 

* At the village of Gavrin on Win banks of the JnmnS, 
Elliott, in. 802. 

* According to the list of Egyptian Khalifahs given in Thomas' Pathan 
Kings of Dihli the Khalifah in 757 A.H. was Abul Fath Al-Mu c ta?idbillahi 
Abu Bakr ibn ul-Mnstakfi billahi. He was the sixth of the Egyptian 
Khalifahs. Al-Mustakfi billahi Abul Rabi* Suleiman ibn ul-Hakim biamr- 
illahi was the third of this line. 

7 MS. (A) adds > 8 MS. (A) omits 

« MS. {A) reads *?■ 

10 MS. (A) A/ 
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And in the year 759 H. (1358 A.D. ) having gone to Samana, he 
appointed Malik Qabul Sarbardadar 1 to proceed against 8 the 
Mu gh uls who had arrived on the frontier of Dlpalptir. The 
Mu gh als upon hearing particulars of the Sultan’s army turned back 
2^®* and went to their own country, and the Sultan returned to Dihli ; 8 
and in this year the Sultan despatched some Arabian horses and 
foreign fruits 4 with all kinds of choice presents by the hands of the 
messengers of Sultan Shamsu-d-Dm of LakhnautI who had arrived 
at his Court bearing many presents, 8 ■ and at Bihar they heard 
that the Sultan Shamsu-d-Dm had died, and Sultan Sikandar his 
son had ascended the throne in the room of his father, so they 
sent the horses in accordance with orders to the Court .at Bihar 
and conducted the messengers back to Kana. 

/ 5 And in the year 760 H., the Sultan having formed the design 
of attacking LakhnautI with a vast army, left Khan-i-Jahan in 
Dehli, and after deputing Tatar Khan, that is to say Malik Tatar 
to proceed from Grhaznln to Multan, set out and passed the rainy 
season in Zafarabad, and at this place, Azam Malik Shaijdizada-i- 
Bustami 7 who had become intimate during his absence with Malik 
Ahmad Aiyaz, and by the orders of the Sultan had been banished, 
brought from the Darul Khilafat of Egypt a robe of honour for the 
Sultan and received the title of A'zam Qian. Saiyyid Rusuldar 
was sent with the messengers of LakhnautI 8 to the Sultan Sikan- 
dar at LakhnautI, and Sikandar despatched five fine elephants with 
other costly presents and offerings to the Court. / The Sultan when 
the rains were over leaving Zafarabad shaped his course for 
LakhnautI, and while on the way set apart -the requirements of 
kingship, and elephants and a store of rubies which at that time 
were held in great estimation, for the Shabzada Eath Qian, they 
247 . also struck coins in his name.J When they arrived at the confines 

* l MS, (A) Siraj ‘Afif calls him Toraband. Elliott, III. 311, 

* MS. (A) ik*j**j*- 8 MS, (A) 

4 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) 

8 The events preceding this are related by Afif, shewing how friendship 
was established between Sultan FIroz and Salfcan Sikandar. Badaoni’s account 
gives no idea of the circumstances. (See Elliott, III* 305-313.) 

? MS. (A) oinits 

8 A footnote to the text states that in two MSS. the words Alib 
follow the word 
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of Panduah, Saltan Sikandar shut himself up in the castle of 
Ikdala 1 whither his father had been in the habit of going for refuge, 
and after the Sultan had laid siege to that fortress Saltan 
Sikandar asked for quarter, and sent thirty-seven elephants with 
other costly presents as his humble service. 

And in the year 761 H. ( 1359-60 A.D.) the Sultan proceeded by 
continuous inarches by way of Panduah 2 to Jaunpur where he 
spent the rains, and at the close of this year he marched with a 
lightly equipped force 3 by w&y of Bekar towards Jajnagar, and 
sent his elephants and baggage to Kaj:ra, and by uninterrupted 
marches arrived at Satgark 4 * the Rai of which place 6 withdrew, and 
thence be came to BaranasI 6 which was the abode of the Chief Rav 
and crossed the river Mah&nduri, 7 and the Rai of BaranasI having 
taken to Sight made with ( all haste’ for Tilang. fThe Sultan pur- 
sued him part of the way turned back to hunt, 3 ** and arrived at 
the country of Rai Pari h an Dev 9 who sent a present of thirty- 
two 10 elephants and other costly offerings.^ From thence the 
Sultan coming to Padmawatl and Param Talao 11 which was the 
haunt of elephants of enormous size, engaged in hunting them and 
killed two [and they took the other three alive] 18 and Malik 
Zlau-I-Mulk 13 wrote a quatrain upon this : 

1 See ‘Afif’s account of this. .(Ellfott, III. 308). Siraj ‘Afif calls this place 
“ the islands of Ikdala.” see note 6, p,tge 324. 

i* ‘Afif says by way of “ Qanauj and Oudh ” — Jaunpur was we are there 
told so called by Sulfcan FIroz Shah after Sulfcun Muhammad Shah, son of 
Tughlaq Shah, whoso name was Jaunan, so he called the place Jaunan-pur. 
He stayed there six months, during which period the city was built on the 
banks of the Kowah (Gumti). 

3 £ AfIf says Ow&lA? the Shah left his heavy bag- 
gage in Karra* Text P* 1G3 * ( Calc - Edlu Bibl * In<i ^ see IIX * note 

* MS. (A) 

6 Named Ade?ar (‘Afif) or Kile Sidhan (i'lriahta). 

6 ‘Afif says Banarasi the ancient residence of the independent Kais of 
Jajnagar. 

1 MS. (A) • 

8 <Afif tells us (Text, pp. 166-67) that the Saltan turned aside from the 
pursuit to hunt some wild elephants ( see Elliott III. 312-313). 

9 The Baja of Beerbhoom (Briggs’ Mrigkta), 

10 MS. (A) reads **• three. ’ 

U MS, (A). l * Not in MS. (A). 

IS MS. (A) 
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Verse. 

The Shah who of right 1 assumed a lasting kingdom 
Seized the ends of the earth like the glorious Sun 
To hunt elephants he came to Jajnagar, 

Two he killed and thirty-three 2 * he took alive. 

And thence "by way of Karra he returned with all possible 
haste. 8 

248 . And in the year 762 H. (<1 360-61 A.D.) victorious and 'trium- 
phant he came to Dekli, and after a short time he gave orders for 
an expedition to the river Salima, 4 5 * which is a river issuing from 
a large mound of sand and falling into the liver Sutlej which 
they also call Satlaz. 6 The Salima is also called the Sarsuti, 6 
and this river consists of two large streams which are always 
flowing, and situated between these two streams there is a high 
mound or dyke, and if this were dug through the water of the 
Sarsuti would flow into this stream, and it flows through Sihrind 
and. Mansur pur and Sara ana. 7 

(The Sultan gave orders for fifty thousand men with spades to 
he collected and to occupy themselves in digging through that 
harrier. Out of it they obtained many bones of elephants and 
human beings. Every bone belonging to the arm of a man 
was three gaz 8 (in length). They were partly converted into 

I MS. (A) <>*£ 

* There is a footnote in the text which says that M in one MS. this same 
number occurs and it is probably correct,” but on the other hand there is 
*Afif s statement that there were only eight elephants, seven males and one 
female to begin with (Text, p. 167.) However ‘Afif, Text 172, says he took 

with him 73 elephants alive. 

8 MS. (i) f W « r U JU*L. jf. s s ddiw. 

5 Compare with this Firishfca’s account, with which Badaonfs is almost 
identical. Firi&hta, Bomb. Edn. p. 266. 

n Firishfca says see Hunter, Imp. Gaz. XII. 261, for the Sarsuti or 

Sarsswati. See also J. K, A. S. Jan. 1893, pp. 49-76. The Salima seems to 
answer in position to the Markanda which runs near ghah&bud S. of Ambala. 

8 Gaz. See Ain Ahbari (Jarretfc), II. 58 et seq. Throughout Hindustan there 
were three kinds of gaz — long, middling and short. Each was divided into 
24 equal parts each of which was called iassilj. 

Presumably it is the short gaz which is here meant but even this would be 
about 26 inches, and taking the author's meaning to be the bones of the fore- 
arm* an ulna measuring 26 inches is hardly likely to have been human. 
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stone and had partly remained bone, just as they were. That 
stream however could not be diverted , 1 * and * in the meantime 
lie made Sihrind and for ten Icrohs beyond into one district, which 
he put under the control of 'Zlaul Mulk Shamsu-d-Din AbuRija, 
and ordered them to build a fort there and called it Flruzpur which 
is in fact Sihrind , 3 and the Sultan from thence, went to Nagarkot 
whose Raja after a siege and some fighting came in and submitted 
and met with royal treatment . 4 * The Sultan gave to Nagarkot 
the name of Muhammadabad after the deceased Sultan Muham- 
mad ; and when they brought the Sultan ice on that mountain fort 
he said , 6 “ when Sultan Muhammad, who is now dead and whom 
I regarded as a god, arrived in this place they brought him a 
shariat mixed with ice, but he had 6 no inclination for that bever- 
age because I was not with him .’ 7 Accordingly they made an iced 
shariat with several elephant and camel loads of cane-sugar 
which was carried with Sultan Firuz, and he ordered them to read 
the whole of the Qur’an for the soul of Sultan Mabammad and 
distribute the shariat among the entire army. Under these cir- 249 . 
cumstances they informed the Sultan ? that from the time when 
Sultan Sikandar Zul Qarnain arrived at this 'place the people of 
that city have preserved an image of Nosh aba 8 and keep it in a 
room, where they worship it. There are one thousand three 
hundred books of the Brahmans of olden time in that idol temple 
which is commonly known as Jawalamukhi ; 9 a flame of fire rises 
from it towards heaven and is not to be extinguished, No, not 
by thousands of mashlcs 10 of water. The Sultan having sum- 

l I take this to be the meaning. The Persian is ^ y*. c/r. 

* MS. (A) inserts j . 

8 See Imp. Gaz. (Sirhind) XXI. 552, and Kangra VII. 414. 

* See Elliot III. 318-319. 

8 MS. (A) ***. 

8 MS. (A) u4JI. 

1 MS. (A) adds the word 

8 FIrishta’s words are t ; b&y 

9 Fmshta say Jalamukhi 3 #4*- 

10 mashk. The goatskin bag for carrying water. 

Briggs in his translation adds the words <c the wife of Alexander the 
Groat,” but upon what authority does not appear. The wives of Alexander 
were Koxana the daughter of Oxyarfces, whom he married in 327 B.C. and 
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moned the Brahmans, ordered some of his translators to trans- 
late some of those books 1 into Persian. Among those translators 
‘Izzu-d-Din Khalid Kh5ni^ who was one of the poets and munshls 
of the time of Firuz wrote in verse a translation of a book on the 
risings and settings of the seven planets, and their good and evil 
import, and of auguries and omens. Its name is called up to the 
present day s Dalail-uFiruzi, and the author of this MuntaJcJlab l’ead 
it in Labor in the year 1000 H. (1591-92 A.D.) from beginningto 
end. It is moderately good, neither free from beauties nor defects ; 
and I saw some other books before that also which were translated 
in the name of Sultan Firuz, some of them on the Science of 
“Pingal” 4 that is to say on Music, and the kinds of Ahhara B 
which they call PUUir bazi> and some on other subjects. , I found 
most of them to be profitless, and their paucity of interest is for 
•the most part due to the triviality of tfieir subject matter, and 
the difficulty of explaining it, as is evident. 

The Sultan leaving there proceeded to Thatha, and the Jam, 6 by 
which title the ruler of Thatha is called, entrenched himself so that 
the Sultan was induced by the vehemence of the rainy season, and 
the amount of watdr which was out, as well as by the dearness of 

(2ndly) at Susa, 324 B.C., Barsine or Stateira the eldest daughter of Darius 
III, while according to some accounts (Arrian) he also took as his wife 
Parysatis the daughter of Ocluis, at Susa, B.C. 325. Arrian is the only 
author who mentions this last wife. (Smith, D. Gr. R. Biography). 

It AjI&P represents in reality either of the wives of Alexander it must be 
the first named whose name might have been written Rushuna and by 

copyist errors perverted to AlUy Nnshdba. 

Firishta’s original however gives no countenance 4 to the statement in 
Briggs* translation. 

1 MS. (A) omits if**} but writes <>*y. 

* MS. (A) reads Beale (0. B. D.) calls him Tzzu-d-Dm Khalid 

Khlpi and mentions him as the author of the Dalaihi-FIjm Shahi, probably 
on the authority of this passage. 

* MS. A' 

’ 4 So called from Pingsla or Pingnlangga. the inventor of the art of prosody. 
See Albirum, India 1. 137, aho Colebrooke Bssays, II. 57. 

i The Akhara is an entertainment hold at. night and consists of singing 
ana dancing by females. See Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrott), 111. 268. The word 
Ratur signifies in Hindi a prostitute or dancing-girl. 

* ‘Afif tells us that Jam the brother of Rat Unar, and Banhbaua 
his brother's son were in possession of Thatha. 
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grain, to abandon the siege and make with all hasfce for ' Gujrat, 1 * * 
which country he placed under the control of Zafar Shan ; then 
having deposed Hizamu-l Mulk 8 and appointed him Haib WazI* 
of Dihll, he returned to Thatha ; and on this occasion the Jam 
asking for quarter 5 had an interview with the SulJSn, and with 
all the Zamzndars accompanied him to Dihll, and from there took 250 
his leave after being kindly treated and confirmed on his former 
footing as ruler of Thatha. 4 In the year 772 H. (1370 A#D.) 
Khan-i-jahan the Vazir, died, and his son Juna Shah obtained 
that title ; 6 and the book Chandaban 6 which is a Masnavi in 
the Hindi language relating the loves of Lurak and Chanda, a 
lover and his mistress, a very graphic work, was put into vers'e in 
his honour by Maulana Da/iid, There is no need for me to praise 
it because of its great fame in that country, and Makhdum 
Shaikh 7 Taqlu-d-Dln Waiz Rabbanl used to read some occasional 
poems of his from the pulpit, 8 and the people used to be strangely 
influenced by hearing them,, and 9 when certain learned men of that 
time asked the Shaikh 10 saying, what is the reason for this Hindi 
Masnavi being selected ? he answered, the* whole of it is divine 
truth and pleasing in subject, worthy of the ecstatic contempla- 
tion of devout lovers, and conformable to the interpretation of 
some of the Ayats of the Qur‘an, and the sweet singers of Hin- 
dustan. Moreover by its public recitation human hearts are 
taken captive. 

lu the year 773 H. (1371-72 A. D.) Z afar Shan died and the 
control of that province was confirmed to his son. 11 

1 Encountering great difficulties on the march, so much so tuat for some 
months the impression in Dihll was that the army had been lost (‘Aflf. Text, 
p. 2IX). 

8 Amir IJusain son of tbe late Amir Miran (Elliott III. 328). 

8 Famine appeared and his troops were starved out (Elliott III. 334). 

4 ‘Aflf says the son of the Jam and Tama chi brother of Banhbana were 
appointed to rule over Thatha. 

* See Elliott III. 371. 

$ MS. (A) reads Hacldyan without dots, and also reads (aIa. 

j (Jcntdf?. I have failed to obtain- any information regarding this vrork 

1 MS, (A) omits jet£- 8 MS. (A I ji. 

® MS. (A) rends J A!*" 8 i£}> of £ Ij 

« 34 S. (A) Ail ***~>J. 

It According to FMghta, #>»far Khan died in 775 ii. and was succeeded by 
his elder son Barya Khan. 
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Then in the year 77 6 H. (1374-75 A D.) an event distressing to 
the people (death) happened to Fath Khan; and in this year 
Shamsu-d-Dln Damaghani having obtained the yellow girdle and 
the Qhandol of silver, that is to say, the palanquin of honour, was 
appointed governor of Gujrat in place of Zafar Khan; and since 
he had boasted when accepting the post on his departure, that he 
would send to the Court every year a huudred splendid elephants, 
two hundred Arab horses, and four hundred slaves, Muqaddam- 
zadas 1 and Abyssinians, together with valuables and money, when 
251 . he found that he could not perform his promises he was com- 
pelled to rebel. 

And in the year 778 H. (2376-77 A.D.) the Amirs of hundreds 2 
of Gujrat put him to death and sent his head to the Court; thus 
that rebellion was quelled, and thereafter Gujrat was put under 
the control of Farbatu-l-Mulk, otherwise known as Malik 
Mufarrih Sultan!. 3 

And in the year 779 H. (1377-78 A.D.) he marched towards 
Itawa and Akchak 4 and having sent the Rais of these districts with 
their families to Dihli, built many fortresses on these frontiers ; then 
having left Fxrozpur and Batlahl, 5 in charge of the son of Malik 
Taju-d-Dln, and having given Akchak to Malik Afghan returned 
to Dihli. In this year also Malik Nizfimu-d-Dln the ruler of Oudli, 
who was in attendance on the Sultan, died, and the governorship 
of that province devolved upon Malik Saifu-d-Dm his eldest son. 

In the year 781 H. (1379 A.D ) having gone 6 to Sdmana and 
passing through Shahabad and Ambala, he came to the country 
at the foot of Sinfcur hills, 7 and receiving many presents from 

I muqaddamzada has the same meaning as <Mj &1A Kbhiazdd , 

born in the house. 

* Briggs* u Ameer Jadeeda” is in the original text Amiran-i- 

§ada as in Badaoni. 

8 We see from Firishta that it was now ho acquired the title Farhatu-I- 
Mulk (Bo. text, p. 267). 

4 Firishta gives the reason ‘of this expedition, which was a rebellion of the 
zemindars of Itawa. Instead of Akchak, Firishta reads Akhttl- 

He says j Itam f AJchal , and TUdh 

TiUTi Firishta. 

« MS. (A) 

7 Firishta savs To the foot of the hills of Saharan, 

pur. 
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the Rais and Governors and Commissioners, arrived at the cnpital 
and summoning Maliku-sli- Sharq Marwan-i-Daulat, who held the 
title of Nusrat Khan, 1 from the district of Karra and Mahoba, 
appointed him to the Multan district, 3 with a view- to close the 
door to Mughal intrigues : lie then confirmed Karra and 3 Mahoba 
together with all their dependencies upon * the son of Maliku-sli- 
Sharq 4 Suleiman the son of Malik Marwau, whose adopted son was 
Saiyyid Khizr Khan, the grandfather of Sultan ‘Alau-d-JDin Badaonl 
who eventually succeeded to the kingdom of Dihli. 

And in the year 782 H. (1380 A.D ) he raised the standard for an 
expedition with the intention of taking vengeance on the Khukhar 
Rai Chief of Kaithar 5 , who had invited and put to death by 252 . 
ti’eachery both Saiyyid Muhammad and Saiyyid Alau-d-Dln his 
brothei', 6 who were Governors of Badaon. The rebellious Khukhar 7 
tied towards the hills of Kumaon, accordingly after laying waste and 
plundering the whole of his country, he left Malik Khitab the 
Afghan iu the country of Sambhal 8 to deal with the rebellion of 
Khukhar, and turned back after having made over Badaon to Malik 
Qabul ; Qabulpura which .at present is a quarter of Badaon lying 
outside the fort is called after his name ; also he used to come every 
year for the purpose of sport and lay utterly waste the Kaithal 9 
country. 

And in the year 787 H. he built a fortified town iu a place 
called Babuli 10 which is seven krohs from Badaon and is better 

i MS. (A). a 

3 MS. (A). 

4 Firishta calls him Malik Shamsu*d-Dm 

Suleiman, 

6 V MS. (A) reads. i# 1j. Firishta reads 

The chief of Kaithar called Kharku. 

ft Firishta says Saiyyid Muhammad governor of Budaou with his brothers 
Saiyyid ‘Alau-d-Dln and Saiyyid Mal.uniLd. 

7 Kharku (Firishta), 

8 Firishta MS. (A) Firishta calls him lSLc 

Malik Da’ud Afghan, 

9 MS, (A) Kaithar. Firishta states he had given Malik Da’ fid 

orders to ravage the country year by year 

10 possibly from the abundance there of the Acacia Arabica known as 

Babul or Kikar. However Firishta calls it Basull. 
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known as 'Mawas, l * 'and gave it the name * of Firiizpur, and since 
in later times no other building was ever erected by the Sultan 
it became commonly known as Akhirinpur . 3 -Now-a-days although 
not a trace of that building remains, still from the old bricks and 
the foundations and general lie of that high ground it is evident 
that once upon a time there wa«s a building on that site . 4 * * The age 
of the Sultan was now nearly ninety years, and how truly had 
these verses come to pass — 

When thou’ readiest eighty or ninety years 
Great is the vexation thou reapest from the world ; 

And going further when thou readiest the hundredth stage 
Death will then be to thee a form of life. 

Ehan-i-Jahan 6 the Vazir who had obtained great influence in the 
affairs of the state, and was in a position to overthrow those who 
Opposed his schemes of seif-aggrandisement, at a hint from the 
Sultan destroyed one party and put to death another, and making 
253. accusations of conspiracy against Shahzada Muhammad Khan and 
some of the other Maliks who were hand in glove with him, by this 
means turned the Sultan against him, and gave him a fixed idea 0 that 
this confederacy had for their object to raise the Shahzada to the 
throne ; accordingly the Sultan set his heart upon, the defeat njid 
Extinction of those Amirs. The Shahzada, however, after that lie had 
been in terror for some days' and had omitted to pay his respects 
to the Sultan, one day in private 7 came into the Sultan’s presence 
and loyally told him the whole truth, and informed him also of 
the treacherous designs of Kian-i-Jahan, so that the tables were 
turned . 8 Obtaining, carte blanche from the Sultan to defeat 
exterminate Khan-i-Jahan, and having brought over ' to his 


l Or Mawasal MS. (A) tS^! 

S' MS. (A) oAfol r U. » 

8 i. e. Last city. 

4 MS. (A) omits 

8 Briggs says Zaffnr Khan Farsy— bnt this is not in the text. This was 
Junan Shah who has been mentioned, see next page, nota 7. 

8 MS. (A) j\ ajO&jjklA. 

f Firishta tells, us . that he came in concealed in a woman’s litter under 
the pretence that his own wife was visiting the Sulfcan’s harem. 

8 MS. (A) j i- j*£*i* 
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side 1 * tlie Firuzx Amirs and the mass of the people, in the month 
of Bajab 789 H. (1387 A-.D.) he started with a strong force to 
attack Khan-i Jahan, and having wounded him plundered his 
house and family, Khixu-i-Jahau fled 3 4 * with a few followers 
towards Mlwat, and took refuge there with one Kuka a Zaniindar ; 8 
and the ' Sh&hzada destroyed certain of tho Amirs who had been 
well-disposed to Khan-i- Jahan. Subsequently to this the Sh ah- 
zada became Yazir with full uncontrolled powers, and the Sultan 
having given him all the apparatus of royalty, elephants and 
hoises, servants and insignia, and conferring upon him the title of 
Kaisiru-d-Dln wa-ud Dunya Muhammad Shah, in the month of 
Sha*ban of the above mentioned year raised him. f o the throne, 
and betook himself to devotion and worship of the Most High, so 
that in the Friday Khntfiah the names of both kings used to be 
mentioned ; * Sultan Muhammad ordered upon a new scale the 
appointments and salaries of the Amirs, and confirmed the distri- 
bution of districts, and having given Malik Ya‘quh the title 6 of 
Sikandar Khan appointed him to attack Khan- i- Jahan in Mlwat; 

Kuka Onuhan a Zamlndar of Mlwat 6 bound Khan-i-Jahan and 
sent him to Sikandar Khan who put him to death, 7 and having sent 254. 
his head as a present to the Court of Muhammad Shah set out 8 
for Gru;jrat. 

And in the year 790 H. (1388 A.D. ) Muhammad Shah arrived on 
a hunting expedition at the Sirmur hills, and Malik Mufarrih who 
was in Gn jrat, in unison with the Amirs of hundreds put Sikandar 
Khan to death, and the whole of his army being utterly despoiled 


1 MS (A) 

* Having first put to death £afar Khan (Firishta). 

S Firishta calls him Kukae Ohanhan. 

4 See Thomas’ Pathdn Kings, pp. 297 and 305. 

8 The word cjlhi. must be inserted here though no copy has it. 

8 MS. (A) omits the words 

7 MS. (A) JSfil. The first Khan-i-Jahan was according to ‘Afif 

originally a Hindu. He was a native of Telingana and a man of high posi- 
tion in favour with the l»ai of that country. His name was fCatlii. but on 
becoming a Muslim he was named Maqbul. ‘Aflf states thnt he died in 7 07 
A. H. and when he died all Dihli went into mourning. This Khan-i- Jnha*> 
was his son Junan Khan. 

8 MS. (A) 

43 
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came with the Sipahsalftr to Dihli; Muhammad Shah, returning 
from the hill country, with the great carelessness which charac- 
terises youth took no thought for avenging Sikandar Khan, but 
speut his time in enjoyment, and luxury, so that the affairs of 
the kingdom fell into great disorder; and the Sultan’s soldiery by 
reason of their enmity and jealousy ag dost Samau-cl- Din and 
Itamalu d Din, who were the p rot dyes of Mufcaramad Shah, set 
themselves up in opposition to them, and assembled in a spacious 
plain, and stoned and wounded Malik Zahlru-d-Dtn Lahori whom 
the Shahzada had sent to admonish them. He came in tint state 
before Muhammad Shah and informed him of what had happen- 
ed, whereupon the Shahzada having collected forces set out to do 
battle with that party. The army of the Shahzada was victorious 
at first, and bore back the army of the Sultan, so that they took 
refuge with the Sultan Firuz. The batrle raged fiercely for two 
days and when the Sultan’s body servants found themselves in 
straits, they bore the Sultan, who was little more than a puppet, 
to the field of battle and displayed him there, and when the 
troops of Muhammad Shah and his elephant drivers set eyes upon 
Sal£au Firuz they left fighting and came over to the Saltan. 
Muhammad Sjjah with the small following which remained to 
him, went towards the Sirmur hills, and the army of the Snl£&n, 
which was near a hundred thousand cavalry and infantry, fell upon 
the camp of Muhammad Shah, and entering his private apartments 
sacked them and swept them away. The Sultan at the instigation 
of some interested persons, unwillingly deposed Muhammad Shah 
255* from his position as heir apparent, and conferring upon Tughlaq 
JChan 1 the son of Fath Eh an, his grandson, the title of Tu gh laq 
Shah raised him to the position of heir-apparent. Tughlaq §h&h 
beheaded Mir Hasan the son-in-law of the Sultan, who was a 
special favourite of Muhammad Shah, and having exiled Qhalib 
Khan the governor of Samaria, sen*- him to the country of Bihar. 
On the sixteenth of Ramazan in the year 790 H. Sultan Firuz 
attained deliverance from the tortures of existence, and hastened 
to the world of permanence, and was buried on the borders of the 

i So Firishfca. Briggs says here, p. 431, <f placed his grandson Ghmss-ood- 
Been apon the throne.” The text is cM- ^ 

Tughlaq §]mh the son of the Shahzada Fath Khan. This was Ghiisa-d-Bm 
TngJdHq gfcfth II, 
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Hauz-i-Khass. over his tomb a lofty dome was erected which 
is well-known. They devised two chronograms for the date of 
his death Waf(it~i-Firuz and Naql i-Firuz Sheik, the second of these- 
is deficient by one unit. 1 The duration of his reign was thirty- 
eight years and some months. 1 * 

All good fortune is till death and no longer, 

In the dust one man is no better than another. 

When a drop is thrown into the river 
It cannot again be recognized. 

The nature of the Heavens is to overthrow, 

It is of no use to oppose the decz'ee of Fate. 

Who knows with the blood of what hearts 
This stirred up dust has been mixed ! 

Every road, if the wise man is not blinded. 

Is the hide of the elk, and shagreen from the wild ass. 8 

Among the poets of the reign of Flruz Shah and his boon-com- 
panions, is Malik Ahmad, the son of Amir Khusru, may God have 258. 
mercy upon him, and although there is no famous anthology of his, 
still there are some imitations of the writings of the earlier poets 
which are entered in the writings of some of the learned men ; and 
are well-known. Among theta is an imitation of this poem of 
Zahir * 

y tilf tijij ^3 

6 cs>4» isj)j 

Hail ! thou. whose cap of empire snatched in its exaltation the 
cap of empire of the heaven, by craftiness. 

And it is said that in the first hemistich we should read 

Hail to thee ! the blow of whose wrath, in thy supreme power 

1 3 ^ Wafat-i-Ftruz. These words give the value 790 while Naql-t- 

Fbicz Shih give 789. 

i Firishta says nearly forty years, p. 271, Bo. text. 

* That is to nay, it is n*»t re illy dust but the remains of living animals# 

4 #ahiru-d- Din Tahir ibn Muhammad, a co-temporary of Jamala-d-Dia 
I?fahnrtl and Hakim KhaqanI Shirwanl, was a native of Faryab. 

He died in the year 593. H. and is buried »t Snrkhab of Tabriz which h tw 
been called *‘the Sepulchre of the Poets.’* His poetry was held in great 
estimation# (Majma'ul-Fufaha I. 830) see also Beale 0. B. D., p. 2$6. 

8 MS. (A) reads i&k* for iSjh* see also footnote to text. 
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and in place of (snatched) in the last hemistich we should 
read Sdlij (thrown,) ] ; 1 and another is this verse 

£ Jim bit ji (Sf* 

tj J 

This was extremely easy, that he asked for red sulphur : # 

If he had asked bread from th© fi&waja, what could I have 
done ? 

which was thus written, 

v-***)jA d»'A£h. iyf £>jJ iJyww (Jft* 

This would have been very easy had he asked for the water 
of life. 

Another is in this verse, 

fcjd# J 0)0 tyifja*. 

,. K A> ^k) £ y 

If the sky calls the dust of your door musk, do not grieve. 

For the jewel’s worth is not affected by the abuse of the pur* 
chaser. 

The poet had written, 

iSj***° ) & iJ&m tVjyk cW jS 

If Jupifer calls the gravel nt your door rubies, do not grieve. 
257* Ami some of his poems also I have seen, but I remember none 
of tiiem, and since Malik A Jimad was the real son of Amir Khusrfi, 
and reminded them of bis father, the Kinsr and his companions 
and the learned men of the age were greatly pleased with these 
imitations and" thought them very valuable. 

1 The portion between brackets is not found in MS. (A), 

The verse would then read as follows : 

3 ***** uy -£jS iSi jj j^S 

sJJ Qugird-i-Ahmar (Sulphur), The red Gugird is said to be a 
mineral of exceeding rarity which is only found in a miue in the Yal ey of 
the Ants; the ants of that region are the size of goats. It is said that at 
night a light is endtred from the mine which may be seen for many leagues, 
but when the mineral is taken out of the mine it does not possess this In mi* 
nous property. It is an important ingredient in Al-Iksir (Elixir of life) and 
just as Quicksilver is called Abiil-arwab (Father of spirits), they call this 
Abul-ajsad (Father of bodies). 

It has various beneficial qualities (Burhan-i-qdti*.) 
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Another poet was Man! ana Mazhar Karra, 1 whose descendants 
are still living: in the city of Lakhnaut! and have been highly 
thought of and respected from generations hack. There is an 
amholoury of his consisting of fifteen or sixteen thousand verses, 
but inasmuch as he was more of a MuIIa than a poet, his poetry 
is not so highly esteemed by the learned, oh hough were they to 
search, they would bring to light many a good thing in the way 
of rarity f of expression . 

Another fuoet) is Qan ‘A bid % who wrote this poem— 

My friends say, *Abid with this fine nature of yours 
How is it that yon have not written more poems and odes ? 

To whom shall I address poems and odes, since in our time 
Ho suitable lover and no generous patron has arisen. 

This is a translation of the following poem in Arabic — 

They say, thou hast given up writing poems, I reply, yes ! 
perforce ; 

The door of claims and causes is closed. 

The land is empty — there is no benefactor from whom to 
hope for favours, nor is there any beauty, to love. 

And the strange thing is that though no ore will buy poetry 
Still in spite of this they appropriate and steal it. 

Sultan Tughlaq Shah ibn Fath Khan- ibn Sultan Firuz 

Ascended the throne of sovereignty and power by the consent of 
the Amirs h* the year 790 A.H. (1388 A.D.) in accordance with 258, 
the will of bis grandfather, assuming the title of G&iyasu-d-Diri 
Tughlaq Shah, and despatched several famous Amirs to oppose 
Muhammad Shall towards the foot, of the hills (of Sirmfir). Mutmm.. 
mad Shah after fighting for a little betook himself to Nagar Kot, 
and the army of Tughlaq Shah on account of the difficulty 8 of the 
way turned back (to Diblxt and Abu Bakr Khan son of Zafar Khan 
and grandson of Fath Khan, who was his brother's son, being 
pauio-stricken and terrified, went to his father, 4 and Malik Kukuu- 

X In the Majma'ul Fnsahd he is called Maghar-i-Hindl Q5?i of Agra (? Karra} 
the panegyrist of Firuz Shah, but no particulars are given. The Ata§h Kuda, 
i-A$ur merely mentions his name as MagharT. 

^Neither the Majma 1 ul Ftt?a$d nor Atash Kada-i-Azur mention this poet, 

» $£$, (A.) 

* MS. (A) J **•*> >H < 4 #^" 
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d-Din Chanda Wazir, in concert with other Amirs, made friends 
with Abu Bakr Khan, and killed Malik (Mubarak) Kabir* in Firu- 
zabad at the door of the rest bouse of Tn gh laq Shah, and haring 
pursued Tughlaq Shah and EZhan-i-Jahan the Wazir 2 when they 
fled, put them to death and hung up their heads 8 over the gate of 
the city ; this event occurred iu the pxonth of Safar 4 in the year 
791 H. (1389 A.D.) ; the duration of the reigu of Tughlaq Shah, 
was five months and eighteen days. 6 

Verse. 

[He laid low in the dust that rose of kingdom which the garden 
of the king 

Had cherished in its breast with endless care.] 6 

Abu Bake Shah ibn Zafab Khan [ibn Path Khan 7 ] 
ibn Fibuz Shah. 

After the martyrdom of Tughlaq Shah, by the ill-judged agree- 
ment of the Amirs assumed the Government under the above 
title, and at the commencement of his I'eigri distributed appoint- 
ments among the Amirs, and raised Ruknu-d-Dm Chanda to the 
dignity of Yazir, and eventually, when he heard that Ruknu-d- 
Dm in concert with certain of the Amirs, was plotting sedition, 
259 . and entertained ambitious designs upon the kingdom, got rid of him 
together with his following, taking possession of his elephants and 
‘treasure, obtained complete hold over Dihli and increased in power 
daily. In the meantime the Amirs of hundreds of Samana cut to 
pieces Malik Sultan Shah Khu§hdil, the Amir of Samana, who 
had been sent against the Sultan Muhammad Shah to the country 
at the foot of the hills, at the head of the reservoir of Samana and 
sacked his house, and sending his head to the ghabzada Moham- 
mad Shah at Nagarkot invited him to come; Muhammad Shah 
accordingly left ISTagarkot, and came to Samana by way of Jalan- 
dhar by continuous marches, and having gathered together the 

X MS. (A) omits Fir'shta calls him Amira-l-U mar a. 

* Firishta tells us that this was Malik FIrfias ‘Ali son of Malik Taju-d-JDin* 

* MS* (A) inserts f). 

* MS. (A) *>■*• Firishta pays 21st of* §afar. 

* MS. (A) writes jjj) ^ 

« Mot in MS. (A), 

1 The words in square brackets are not in MS. (A), 
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paraphernalia of royal magnificence, for the second time raised the 
standard of royalty in the month of JEtablhil Awwnl in the year 791 
H. (1389 A,D.), and in the following month of Babrul Akfair of the 
same year, set out to capture Dihli with afoee of 50,0o0, and 
alighted at the palace of Jahan Numa where he bestowed upon the 
Amirs suitable appointments; among others 1 * * he conferred upon the 
Governor of Multan the title of SJizr Shan ; and Abu Bakr 
Shah having raised an army for the assistance of Bahadur Nahir 
Shan Zada of Mlwat, on the (2nd) of Jnmadlu-l Awwal* of the 
aforesaid year engaged in battle on the plains of Firuzabad with 
Muhammad Shah, and gained the day. Muhammad Shah, with two 
thousand cavalry, crossed the river Jamna and entered the Doab, 
and sent Hum&yun Man his younger son to Samana, and having 
obtained thence a great following and the requirements of sov- 
ereignty, and taking with him certain Amirs of Hindustan with 
fifty thousand cavalry, a second time marched his standards towards 
Dihli. As ifc chanced he became engaged in battle with Abu Bakr 260. 
Shah and was again defeated, and Abu Bakr Shah pursued him part 
of the way, but considered it an excellent opportunity to return. 
Muhammad Shah arrived at Ghaptor,* . which is a town on the 
banks of the Ganges, and giving over his following to destruction 
once ; more attempted to fight. And in the month of Mu^arram of 
the year 792 H. (1389-90 A.D. ) Shahzada Humayun Man having 
called together many Amirs from the frontier of Sam a* » a to 
reinforce him, laid waste the country round Dihli, engaged in 
battle in the neighbourhood 4 of Panlpath with ‘Imadu-i-Mulk who 
had been sent by Abu Bakr (Shah) 5 with four thousand cavalry 
to oppose him, and being defeated retreated towards Samana. 

And in the month of Jtamadlu4. Awwal of the aforesaid year Abu 
Bakr Sjmh marched for Chaptar (Chltar) with a str ong force, with 
the object of opposing Muhammad Shah, and had encamped at a 
distance of twenty kroh from Dihli, when Muhammad Shah with 


1 MS. (A) AUar’T' jt. 

* The text and MS. (A) both read JjJfl 

* MS. The text reads Chitar. Firishtasays 4- 

JaletaT' Bo, text p. 275. 

* MS. (A) jA. C MS. (A.) omits the word *<£. 
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four thousand men, 1 passing unobserved round bis right flank, 8 
reached Dikii by another route and entered the palace of Hnma- 
yun, where the populace both great and small declared in favour 
of him ; Abii Bakr Shah pursued him and arrived at Dihli, and 
having put t<> death Malik Babau-dnDin Jangi whom Muhammad 
§2 ah had left to guard the gales, without hesitation made for the 
paluce of Hu martin, and Muhammad’ Shah, being taken off his 
guard, was not able to oppose him and leaving by way of the door 
of the Havz-i-Khdss fled again with all haste to Chaptar (Chi tar) 
his oiiuinal abode and asylum. 8 Many of his noted Amirs and of 
his body servants were put to death, and although Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah was no longer able to stand against Abu Bakr Shah, 
still 4 * the soldiery and people were very ill-disposed towards Abu 
£61. Bakr Shah, aud in the month of Bamuzan in the aforesaid year, 
Mubashir Chap and some of the slaves of Flruz Shah’s party who 
had been promoted to the rank of Amir, and for one reason or 
another bore a grudge against Abu Bakr Shah, opened a secret cor- 
respondence 5 with Muhammad Shah, and invited him ; 6 Abu Bakr 
Shah when he came to know of this was utterly dumbfounded, 
ami under pretext of asking 'as.sis tan ce from Bahadur Mahir set his 
face to go to Kotilat of Miwftfc, and set out leaving Malik Shahin 
and ‘Imadu-l-Mulk and Malik Bahii and Safdar Khan in Dihli; then 
Muhammad Shah in obedience to the invitation of the Amirs entered 
Dihli for the third time and ascended the throne of royalty in the 
palace of Firuzabad with great ceremony ; and Mubashir Chap, 

1 First ia says with 4,000 chosen Cavalry. 

8 'bijS «Ip Firishfca says, 

s MS. (A) JhG if 

4 MS (A) adds here lit**-, MS. (A) 

6 MS. (A) 

n kotla. Hindi ~kotla r a small fortress, Bahadur Nahir was 

ruler of MTwat, see Firishta Briggs, 471. This word Kotla serins to have 
been made use of by Firuz Shah to designate certain of his hunting pulaces. 
Bee 1 homas, Pathfin Kings , p. 392, note 3 , and references there given. 

By this Kotila however, Kotila of Miwat, we may understand probably 
Hardwar or a town in its vicinity, which appears in BennelTs map 0. n. as 
a Coupele ” see Eifiott, III 455. n. and 458. 
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having received the title of Islam Khan, wns promoted to the rank 
of Vazir, and after some time lie left Firuzabad and went to the 
palace of Humayuu, Julian (Numa), 1 and gave orders forth© slaves 
of the Firuzl party who had been a source of disturbance in the 
days of tumult and riot to be put io death without distinction, and 
many of the free men also, who came from the eastelm quarters of 
Hindustan were taken for slaves by reason- of the imperfection 
of their pronunciation,* and were put to the sword. Abu 
Bakr Shah after this misfortune could not recover himself, and 
remained at the Kotila (of Mlwafc) just as he was till Muhammad 
S]iah s by continuous marches came against him, and Bahadur 
Nahir Mlwat.I and Abu Bakr S^iah who had taken refuge with 
him, after fighting for a long time begged for quarter and had an 
interview with Sultan Muhammad Shah. Bahadur Sabir re- 
ceived a i*obe of honour and other marks of favour, but they 
imprisoned Abu Bakr Shah in the fort of Mirath. In that self- 
same prison he escaped from the prison house of the world. This 
event took place in the year 793 H. (1390-91 4.D.) 4 the duration of 
the reign of Abu Bakr Shah was a year and a half. 


I MS. (A) omits W. 

3 This passage is not intelligible in itself, but Firishta’s account explains 
it fully. Ho tells us that many of these slaves claimed to be natives of the 
country and not foreigners, whereupon Muhammad Shah imposed upon them 
the pronunciation of certain words, and those who failed in their pronunciation 
of this * Shibboleth* were created as foreigners and put to death. He writes, 

Cmm| (J.£a6} I U** ^ JNNflb 

J) v2**wf^asr&' 0 JjU* 

Firishta Bo. text p. 267. - 

Muhammad Shah said “ whoever among you instead of Khara says Khari, is 
a native of the country/* and since (as the King in fact desired) they were not 
able to pronounce these words, but followed the pronunciation of people 
of the East and of Bengal they were pnt to death. 

The word Khari signified brackish as applied to water: natives of Eastern 
Bengal however use the word Khara in place of Khari, using the word as if 
it were an adjective agreeing with the masculine word %>am } water. 

8 3JTS. (A) not in the text. 

4 There is an error in MS. (A) here which writes, &i* * *^ j 

j 753 H. see Thomas, Pathan Kings , p. 303. 

u 
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Verse . 

He reckoned certain days and then he came to nothing 
The time smiled to tliiuk that he too had passed away. 

Verse. 

262- This world is like a corpse upon which there are 
thousands of vultures , 

[One continually tears another with its talons. 

The other rends it constantly with its beak] 1 

At last, they all take to flight and 

Ail that remains of them all is the corpse. 

Sultan Muhammad Shah ibn H’iroz §hah. 

After the death of his brother’s son Abu Bakr, this monarch 
ascended the throne of Dihli in the abovementioned year by the 
consent of the grandees and nobles of the State;* and assumed 
absolute power there being now no one left to oppose him in the 
kingdom. And in this same year Mofarrib Sultanl governor of 
Ghrjrat revolted, and Zafar Khan ibn Wajihu-l-Mulk was ordered 
to proceed thither. 

In the year 794 H. (1391-92 A.D.) the zamzndSrs (land-holders) 
of the Boab 8 breaking out into rebellion attacked the town of 
B&laram, and Islam Khan being appointed to proceed against 
Harsingrai 4 defeated him, while the Sultan went as far as Qanauj 
and Itawa, and after punishing the infidels of that district and 
laying waste Itawa, returned to Chitra 6 which was a favourite 
resort of his, and there built the city of Mub&mmadabad. 

In the year 795 H. (1392-93 A.D.) he appointed Malik Muqar- 
rabu-l-Mulk to proceed against the mutineers in the district of 

* Hot in MS. (A.) 

* MS. (A) reads:— 

jfcjS <2yi jf **; jj tji i ^ .u** ylJUL, . 

f 4 yb* j*r~ ji u>( O' j vk* jtijiA &L. 

* MS. (A) omits * E5j5 of Itawa. 

* See Thomas, Pathan Kings, 307 n, X. 

aeoMntf**™ appear8 *° be the Bame “ JaIes “ from Krishta’a 

Far Jales&r see Hunter Imp, Qaz., V IX, 103, 
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Itawa, who by promises and engagements 1 * induced the rebels to 
come in, and took them to Qanauj, where he put them to death and 
returned to Mn^ammadabad. And in the month of Shawwal in 
this year, the Sultan was attacked by illness; taking advantage 263 . 
of this Bahadur JNahir made an inroad upon some of the towns 
around DihiL The Sultan notwithstanding his weakness pro- 
ceeded to Kotla ; Bahadur gave battle once and then fled, and the 
Sultan victorious and triumphant returned to Muhammadabad, and 
was engaged in superintending the building of the city when 
his illness returned. 

In the year 796 H. (1393-94 A.D.) he appointed Shahzada 
Humayun Khan to oppose Shaikha Khukliar who had rebelled and 
gained possession of Lahore, but the Shahzada was still in the city 
when the Sultan* took his departure from the populous city of 
existence to the deserted regions of annihilation, and was buried in 
the mausoleum of his father on the banks of the Hanz-i-Khass ; 3 
the duz*ation of his reign was six years and seven months* 

Masnavi. 

What is the world, but a wayside abode df trouble and evil ? 

A house of labour and toil* a mansion of pain and affliction ? 

Here is no truth and no faithfulness ; here are no friends and 
no friendship; 

Hundreds of times have I seen this, and proved it by frequent 
experience. 4 

Sultan ‘Alacj-d-DIn Sikandar sShabt ibn-i-Mo# ammai) §hah ibn-i- 

FIroz S@au, 

Who bore the name of Humayun Khan, ascended the imperial 
throne in virtue of his beiug heir apparent, on the nineteenth of 

l MS. (A) *. 

$ He died according to Firishta’s account on the 17th of RabT'n-l-Awwai, 
and was buried beside his father on the banks of the Hauz-i-Kha??. Text, p. 

*78* 

* The B auz-i-Kkass was a reservoir constructed by Firuz; one or his 

many public works. It is said in the Zafarnaraa of Tazdl to be “ so large 
that an arrow cannot bo shot from one side to the other. It is filled by ram 
in the rainy season and the people of DIhli obtain water from it all the year 
round. The tomb of Firths Shah is by its side.’* Elliott,. Ill, 411—501* 

See also Thomas Pathdn Kmgs t 310 note 1. 

4 MS. (A) and footnote to Text read: jty* 
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Rabi‘n-1-Awwal in the year 795 H. (1398 A.D.) a,nd after one 
month and sixteen days he bid farewell to this hired rest-house, 
and removed his effects to the permanent mansion. 1 * * * 

So long as the world has been, thus has it been, and thus will 
it ever be. 

264 . The issue of affairs will be at last the same for all. 

[And during the time that h$ was Shfilizada, a learned man wrote 
and composed in his honour an imitation of the Maqamati Hariri 
I have seen a Maqamah from tins work]. 8 * 

SultIn Mahmud §hah ibn-i- Muhammad Shah, 

Who was his youngest son,' 5 ascended the throne * on the twentieth 
of Jumadlu*l-Awwal 6 in the aforesaid year relying upon the 
allegiance of the Amirs, 6 with the titleof Sultan Nasiru-d-Dln 
Mahmud, and having bestowed upon Muqarrabu-l-Mulk the title 
of Muqarrab Khan, he made him his heir apparent, 7 and confirmed 
to the Amirs their appointments 8 districts and titles ; and with a 
view to restoring order in the important affairs of State, which 
had suffered in consequence of .the dominance of the perverse 
infidels, he bestowed the title of Suitanu-sh-gh jrq 9 npon 
Kh w aj a-i- J ah an , and transferred him from Qanauj to Bihar with 
full powers and uncontrolled authority, and despatched him thither, 
tie proceeded as far as Jajnagar 10 and took possession of it, 

l And was buried beside his father and grandfather on the edge of the 
Hanz-i-Khasg. He reigned one month and fifteen duys (Firishta). 

% The portion in square brackets is not found in MS. (A). 

$ Firishta also says the youngest of his sons. Briggs 

translates this u a youth, the son of." 

* MS. (A) omits cAMm*. 6 Text reads I 

« The text reads here hut this is I venture to think wrong, 

MS. (A) reads and taking this together with Firishta’s rending, we 
should, X think read j* “ relying npon the allegiance/* 

Firishta reads i LSjk J t &U*.. 

*f Firishta says became Vakllu-s-Saltnnafc and Amlrn-l-Umara. 

8 MS. (A) obtbuk j 

8 So also Firishta. Briggs however converts this into H Mullik-oos- Shark/* 
p. 478. 

W Firishta says Jannpur 
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acquiring a large number of elephants And much valuable pro- 
perty, and from that time the king of Lakh nautl began to send 
elephants annually as presents to Dihll. 

He also rebuilt 1 the greater number of the forts which the 
infidels had destroyed, in the districts of Karra, Oudh, Sandila, 
Mnluta * Bahraich and Tirhut, and despatched Sarang Khan to 
the district of Dlbalpur to quell the rising of Shaikha Khukhar. 

And in the month of Zu Qa‘dah of the same year Shaikha Khulc- 
linr 3 fought a sharp engagement with Sarang Khan, at* a place 
called Samothala* which is twelve krohs from Lahore, but was 
defeated and retired to the hill country of Jamun ; Sarang Khan 
thereupon left Lahore in charge of his 'brother 4 Adil Khan, 6 and 
returned towards Dlbalpur. 

And in the month of ,*Sha‘ban of this year Sultan 6 Mahmud 
leaving Muqarrab Khan as his Viceroy in Dihll, aud taking with 265. 
him Sa 4 adat Khan, who was commonly known 7 as ‘ Abd u-r-Rashld 
Sul tan!, inarched in the direction of Blana and Grwaliar. In obedi- 
ence to the order of the Sultan a spacious chief mosque 8 built of 
stone was erected in the town of Basawar, and is standing at the 
present time, and when 9 the Sultan arrived near Gwaliar, Malik 
‘Alau-d-Diu Dharwal, and Malloo Shan. 10 the brother of Sarang 
Khan, and Mubarak Khan son of Malik Raju 11 conspired against 
Sa‘adat Khan, but he, booming aware of their . design, arrested 
Malik ‘Alau-d-Dln and Mubarak Khan and had them put to death. 1 * 


1 MS. (A) j * MS. (A) Dalinur jjJ*. 

3 MS. (A) supplies '• Firishta says “ advancing from Ajudhan.” 

4 Firishta does not give the name of the place. 

3 MS. (A) reads eM- \) A**!)* 

0 MS. (A) repeats the words 

cM*. oobu» j \iS A* \j Sj+ss* 

i — — 

1 MS. (A.) 8 MS. (A) omits > 

9 MS. (A) omits 

10 MS. (A) omits Firishia calls this man Malloo Khan. 

11 So also Firishia, 

1* Firishta writes Badnoni apparently always uses Om»Umi 

the sense of capital punishment. 
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Malloo Eban fled to Muqarrab Khan in Diitli* The Sultan having 
returned to the Capital, encamped at some distance from the city, 
and Muqarrab Khan fearing his displeasure because he had given 
asylum to Malloo Khan, 1 entrenched himself and prepared to 
fight 3 aud remained in his fortified position three months, and 
war arose between Muqarrab Khan and Sa'adat Khan. 8 

And in the month of Muharram in the year 797 JEL (Nov. 1394 
A.D.) Sultan Mahmud was induced by the deceitfulness of certain 
friends of Muqarrab Kh.aa to leave Sa‘ailat Khan, to enter the fort 
and come to terms with Muqarrab Khan, who thus obtained the 
assistance he needed. The following day Muqarrab Khan and 
Sa'adat Khan met on the field of battle, and Muqarrab Khan being 
defeated again entered the fort. Sa 4 adat Khan went to Piruz- 
abad, 4 and acting in concert with some of the Amirs summoned 
Nnfrat Khan son of Path Khan and grandson of Sultan Firuz 
Shah 4 from Miwafc, and set him upon the throne in the month 
of Rabi‘u-1-Awwal of the aforesaid year, with the title of Na§iru-d- 
2C6. Din Nusrat Shah. Nusrat Shah was nothing more than a puppet, 
for Sa‘adafc Khan assumed the whole of the authority in state 
matters, and some slaves of the Firuzi party and some elephant 
drivers joined with Sultan Nu§rafc Shah, and by some clever 
artifice placed him upon an elephant, and without warning fell 
upon Sa'adat Khan unawares in full force ; Sa'iidat Khan was 
paralysed and helpless, and 6 of necessity took to flight and came 

* MS. (A) omits * MS. (A) 

s This account is unsatisfactory as it throws no light upon the real course 
of events. Firishta writes as follows; — Muqirrab KMo. came out to receive 
the Snl&an. and to pay his respects, but becoming alai^ned at the splendour and 
arr;y of the royal court, because of his having given asylum to Malloo Khan, 
fled to the city where he fortified a position and began to fight. ■ The 
quarrel lasted for some three months, with frequent engagements between the 
besiegers and the besieged, when recognizing that this was all due to S&hidat 
Khan Barbak, Na?iru-d-Dm Mahmud Shah at the instigation of his intimates 
entered the city upon a favourable opportunity in the month of Muharram 
797 H* and came to terms with Muqarrab Khan, who on the following day 
started from Dihli to fight against Sa'adat Khan, but was defeated and forced 
to return to the city. ?# (Firishta, Bo. text p. 279), Of Briggs, p. 480. 

* Being compelled by the onset of the rains to decamp (Firishta). 

* The text reads j ^ &1&. vAy* ai. The 

above translation is to avoid the ambiguity which a literal rendering involves. 

« M$. (A) > 
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to Dihli, wliere lie sought the protection of Muqarrab Qian, and 
was* treacherously 1 put to death by him : then the Amirs of Hu§rat 
Shah’s faction such as Mnhatnmad Muzaffar Vazir and Shihab 
ISTahir and Malik Fazlu-llah BalkhI, 8 and the slaves of Firiiz 
Stall’s party one and all 3 renewed their declaration of allegiance 
to Sultan JNusrat Shah and divided the appointments afresh. 

Sultan Matunud was known as King in Dihli, while in Firuz- 
abad ISTusrat Shah enjoyed, that title, 4 and Muqarrab Khan placed 
the citadel of old Dihll under the command of Bahadur Hahir 
Miwati, aud bestowed upon Malloo Khan 6 the title of Iqbal 
Khan, 6 and day by day battles were fought between these two 
kings, 7 who weie*3ike, the two kings in the game of chess. 8 
Sultan Nusrat Shah retained possession of the country of the 
Doab, and Sanbhal, PSnipath, Rohtak, and Jahjar, 9 while a 
few old ruined forts such as Dihli and Siri and the rest, remained 
in the hands of Sultan Mahmud, and from that time forward this 
proverb became a common expression : The rale of the Lord of the 
world (Khudawand-i-‘Alam) is from Dihli to Palam.* 0 And all over 
Hindustan there arose various parties each with its own Malik. 11 

Verse. 

Say, either you rule in the city, or let me rule 

For the affairs of the state go to ruin between two rulers. 

The affairs of the kingdom continued in this state for a space 
of three years, at one time the Dihli party got the better of the 
Firuzabad 18 party and at another time the positions were reversed. 

1 MS. (A) omits 

2 (Firishta). 

8 MS. (A) omits (*4%. 

* See Thomas* Pathan Kings, 312, note 1, and 318, note 1. 

8 MS, (A) omits 

8 Firishta states that these two joined neither king waiting to see how 
affairs would turn out. 

7 For a space of three years (Firishta). 

8 That is to say could neither win nor foe removed from the encounter. 

9 0/. Thomas Pathan Kings, 313, notes 1-2. 

10 Hukm-i-Khudawand-i^Alam az Dihli ta Palam. 

11 Bee Thomas* Pathan Kings , p. 315 a 1. 

W MS. (A) 
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Verse . 

287. Like tlie kite which is six months female and six months male. 1 

And in the year 798 H. (1395 A.D.) many battles took place 
between the Masnad-i-'Ali* Khizr Khan, the Amir of Multan, and 
Sarang Khan the ruler of Dipalpur, and, eventually, owing to the 
treachery of certain of the slaves of Malik Marwan, who was the 
tutor of Malik Suleiman the father of Khi?r Khan, and in con- 
sequence of their throwing in their lot with Sarang Khan tjhe 
governor of Dipalpur, 8 Multan passed from the possession of Khizr 
Khan to that of Sarang Khan and his party began to grow weaker 
and weaker every day. 

And in the year 799 H. (1396 A.D.) Sarang Khan having 
overcome 41 Ghalib Khan the governor of Samana, and Tatar Khan 
the Wall of. Panipath, gained possession of the country as far as 
the outskirts of Dihli. 6 Sultan Nusrat Shah sent Malik Ilyas 6 a 
slave of the Firuz Shalii party with elephants and an army to 
reinforce Tatar Khan. He accordingly drove Sarang Khan out of 
Samana and delivered it to Ghalib Khan. 7 

And in the month of Muharram 800 H. (1397 A.D.) a severe 
engagement took place between the two parties in the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Kotla ; Sai'ang Khan was defeated^ and 
fled towards Multan, and Tatar Khan proceeded to the frontier of 
Tilaundi, and sending Kamalu-d-Din Mubin in pursuit of Sarang 
Khan, returned. And in tlie month of RabTu-l-Awwal in the 
year already mentioned, 9 Mirza Pir Muhammad, grandson 10 of the 

I The Burhan-i-Qati *. 

sseU JUG jy JUG o’xfjZ tyi** j oAL** &eU *U jy 4 J^ I 

It is a male for six months and a female for six months, some say one 
year male and one year female 

The Haiyatu-l-Ifaixodn says nothing about this (art. 1^ and vJ^>) bat 
mentions a statement that the ( uqdb eagle or kite has no male, 

bnfc the females are impregnated by the fox. See* also I. K, (Slane) iii, 305. 

* See Thomas* Pathdn Kings, p, 320, n. 1. 

8 MS- % {A) omits the words 

4 MS. (A) omits> & MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) <^*^1 also Firishta. 

7 In the beginning of Muharram 800 H. (Firishta). 

8 MS, (A) rteuds C 4 w j eUif, 

* MS. (A) reads jj?** <&**. 10 MS. (A) Firishta writes *&>■ 
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great Amir Timur G urgan i King of Khurasan and Mawara-an- 
Kahr, had crossed the river Indus, 2 and was besieging the fortress 
of Uchh. s ‘All Malik, Sarang Khan’s lieutenant fought and held 
the fort for a month, and when Malik Taju-d-Din Bakhtyar arrived 268* 
at- the fort of Uehh with a thousand cavalry given him by Sarang 
Khan, Mlrza, Plr Muhammad left Uchk, and taking Malik Taju-d- 
Bln Bakhtyar and his thousand sowars 41 unawares in their position 
on the banks of the river Blah, attacked them. The greater num- 
ber of Malik Taju-d- Din’s force fell by the sword, while those who 
escaped the sword were drowned in the hoods of destruction ; 5 and 
Mlrza Pir Muhammad 6 after gaining this victory pursued them 
with all speed, 7 and invested the fortress of Multan. 8 Sarang Khan 
held out against him for six months engaging him frequently, but 
at last begged .for quarter, and had an interview with the Mlrza, 9 
who took up his station in Multan pending the arrival of the 
great Timur. 

1 MS. (A) xfi* Ourgant. The exact meaning of this title has been much 
discussed ; the most recent opinion is that of Dr. Erdmann, according to whom 
“ Kurkan or Gnrgan stands for * son-in-law 5 or for a prince who is allied by 
marriage with some te mighty monarch. 5 ’ In this way, its Mongol sense, it is 
used, he tells us by Bashidu-d-DIn. He also tells us that Kurkan or Gorgan 
represents the Chinese expression Fu-md and that the Amir Timur was called 
Timur Fu-ma by the Chinese, because he married the daughter of Chun -ti, 
the ninth and hist Emperor of the Mongol dynasty. Fn-md in fact means 
“ son-in-law 55 in Chinese, when applied to princes, and thus is a translation 
of the 'Mongol word.” 

For fuller particulars see note, page 278 of. the Tdri&i~i -Ra^hidi by Elias 
and Ross, from which the above i.s extracted. In M. Pavet de Courteille’s 
Turk! Dictionary we find “ prince de la race de Tim our qui Spouse nne 

fill© de la race de Djenguiz-Khan : prince de race royals qui epouse une fill© 
de roi i prince ne de parents issus de Khans qui epouse la fill© d’un Khakan : 
surnom de Timour j savant, beau, poli.” see also Aln-i-Akbari (B) I. 464, n. 

2 By a bridge of boats (Firishta). 8 (Firishta.) 

4 MS. (A) omits the words 8 Firishta says 

OjXw.? fjjP Vy/fjO i£****y J fb}* 0 tt/f 

Most of them were put to death as they fled,. and some were drowned in the 
river. 

« MS. (A) omits 7 MS. (A) omits fU. 

8 Firishta tells us that Malik Taju-d-Din escaped with a few men and fled 
to Multan. 

2 Being compelled by famine (Firishta). 

45 
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And in tlie month of Shawwal in the aforesaid year Iqbal Khan, 
who is betted known as Malloo, swore many oaths of allegiance 
to Sultan Nusrat Shah, whom he deported to the fortress of Jahan- 
numa, 1 * taking him away with elephants and an armed force ; and 
Sultan Mahmud and Muqarrab Khan and Bahadur Nahir shut 
themselves up in old Dihli. On the third day from this Iqbal 
Khan made a sudden attack in strong force upon Nusrat Shah 
hoping to take him by surprise; Nusrat Shah fled from Jahan- 
numa and came to Firuzabad,* and leaving there crossed the 
Jamna and went to join Tatar Kfcan his Yazir at Panipath. The 
whole 3 of the army and elephants of Nusrat Shah fell into the hands 
of the astute Iqbal Khan, and for two whole mouths daily battles 
were fought between Muqarrab Khan and Iqbal Khan, until by the 
intervention of certain Amirs peace was established between these 
two leaders ; but after a few days 4 Iqbal Khan proceeded against 
Muqarrab Khan, 5 and without warning suddenly surrounded 
him and besieged him ; and after giving him assurances of safety 
raised him to the dignity of martyrdom, and getting Sultan 
Mahmud into his power made a puppet of him and took the 
management of the state into .his own hands. Then in the month 
269. of Zn Qa‘dah of the aforesaid 5 year Iqbal Khan wrested Pani- 
path by fords from the followers of Tatar Khan, and seized all 
I his baggage and his elephants and army. Tatar Khan previously 
J to this expedition of Iqbal Khan, had left Panipath with the 
intention of attempting to reduce Dihli but found himself quite 
unequal to the task, and throwing his country 7 to the winds left 
Dihli and went to Gujrat with a large following to join his 
father. 3 Iqbal Khan coming to Dihli bestowed upon Malik Na$iru-1« 
Mulk, a relation of Tatar ©an who had joined him, the title of 
A Adil Khan, and placed under bis control the district of the Doab, 
And, in the month of Safar of the year 801 EL (1398 A.D.) Amir 


i MS. (A) reads *&} <£>***“ but ffrishta reads W as in the text. 

* MS. (A) J « MS. (A) 4 MS. (A) >> 

5 Tirishta says “ from motives of worldly wisdom broke his faith,” 
a MS. (A; 

1 &£Jj\ Aulaka or aulaka. A Tnrkl word signifying “province, ville, 
pays, fief” according to M. Pa?efc do Courteille, 

8 Bis father £afar Khan (Firishta). 
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Timur the Great attacked the town of Tulumba , 1 and taking 
Multan, put to the sword 2 the whole of the prisoners of the army 
of Sarang Khan whom Mlrza Plr Muhammad had kept in con- 
finement ; proceeding thence by continuous marches he also took 
the fort of Bhat , 3 and having taken prisoner Bad Jaljln 4 Bhatl 
put him to death together with the garrison and inhabitants of 
the fort. 

Leaving there 5 and taking Sam ana, he put to death crowds of 
fugitives fi'om Dipalpur and Ajudhan and Sarsuti , 6 who were 
helplessly fleeing in all directions in tenor of their lives, and 
taking large numbers of them prisoners he took them along with 
him, and covering great distances he crossed the river Jamna, and 
entered the Doab , 7 and sweeping the greater part of the country 

I Text MS. (A) Firishfca Tulumba ( see Hunter 

Imp. Gaz. r XIII. 163) is shewn in Rennell’s map at the junction of the Jhelatn 
and the Chenab, Langana being at the junction of the Chinab and UavI : 
(Tieif. III.). 

Firishfca says. u Arrived at a place where the river of Jamu and the 
Chenab meet where there was a strong fortress called Talanblia.” Briggs 
says “ to the conflux of the Chunab with the Ravy.’’ 

From Tulumba Firishfca tells us Timur marched to Shahnawaz where they 
took all the grain they required and burned the remainder. From thence 
he went to Ajudhan and Bhafcnlr. Shahnawaz is shewn in Rennell’s map 
on the Eastern bank of the Kavl, Long. 72° 33. Lat. 30*5. N. Ajiidhan is Piik 
Pafctan, and is about 80 miles S.-W. of Shahnawaz. Here is the tomb of Shaikh 
Farldu-d-Dm Ganji Shakkar which wa3 visited by Timur. From Ajudhan. 
to Bhatnlr is about 90 miles. Firishfca says from Khaligkol to BhatnTr is 
fifty Krok, See Elliott III. 415 ct $*tq<h for the description of this cam- 
paign translated from the Half uzat-i- Thnitri. Timur calls Khalis kol, Khali? 
Kotall, and says it is ten Tcos from Ajudhan and fifty from Bhatnlr. 

* MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) Bho.tpar This should be Bhatnlr, see note 

1 above. Firishfca says that Timur’s force accomplished the distance between 
Ajudhan fKh.nl is kol) and Bhatnlr in one day. This is a long march but as 
they were cavalry it is perhaps possible. 

* The Bombay text of Firishfca has jtj Kao Khilji, see also Briggs 

Firishfca p. footnote, Both MSB, agree wifch the text in giving Kill Jaljin 
as the name of the governor of the fort. The Malffizat-i- Timurl calls him 
Kao Dul Chain, see Elliott III. 422-423. 

6 On the 3rd of Babi‘u-1-Awwa1. 

6 5th of KabPu-I-Awwal t see Elliott TIT. 426-428, 

1 MS. (A) W-ef JH> 'r’O i b**- 
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with the bitter whirlwind of rapine and pillage, camped on the 
hanks of the river Jamna opposite the town of Luni 1 not far 
from Dihli ; 2 and at this camp he put to the sword about fifty 
thousand prisoners who had fallen 3 * 5 into the hands of his soldiery 
before reaching the river Ganges ; and some of the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of hi3 army also, who had not the slightest acquaintance 
with the sword, taking all these Hindustani Muslims for Hindus, 
in their desire for the reward of holy war* sent many of them 
with their own hands into the next world. 

270 . Then in the month of Jamaiduy-l-Awwai ,801 H. the great 
Timur crossed the Jamna and encamped at Firuzahad 6 and the 
next day encamped above the Hauz-i-Eba§s. Iqbal Shan having 
got ready a force of men and elephants, came o,ut against him 
and engaged his troops, but was defeated in the first engagement, 
and in spite of all their efforts they were not able to withdraw even 
a portion of the elephants into the city, 6 so complete was the rout. 
Aud in this defeat 7 many were killed, and when the glittering 
soldiers of the army of tlie night had routed the troops of the day, 
Iqbal Kh an and Sultan Mahmud leaving their families and friends 


1 Luni, seven miles N. N.-W. of Dihli. Tieff. I. 136. Lo uni ville autre fois 
peuplee et inunie d’un fort. Timur arrived there on the 27th Rabi'ud- 
Awwal. Luni was situated on a Boab between the Jamna and the Halln. 

S MS. (A) 8 MS. (A) *?} te&jl. 

* The reward of the c 0* “ GhSzI " or one who fights In the canse of 
Islam is thus defined " God is sponsor for him who goes forth to fight in the 
road of God, for Ms satisfaction and for that of his Prophet.” He shall if 
he be not killed, return to his home with plunder and rewards. And if he 
die, his reward is Paradise ( Mishhdt , XVII, lj. 

The jihad or holy war is a duty enjoined in several passages in the 

Qur c an and the Traditions, and Its rewards are those of Paradise. (See 
Hughes Biot, of Islam, Art. Jih#d). 

5 Firishta states that he dug a deep trench and fastened a number of 
cows aud buffaloes together with raw hide, stationing sharpshooters behind 
them, and when Iqbal Khan came out against him with his troops and 120 
elephants defeated him with great slaughter aud advanced to the Hauz-i- 
Khags ; and see JStlioit, III, 438, et seqq. 

The date given by jgndSoui is apparently wrong, as the Malfugat-i-Timiiri 
says that Timur crossed the Jamna on the 5th Kabi'u-hAkkir. See Elliott, 
III* 443 and note I, 

* MS. (A) omits and writes 

1 Not in MS. (A) which reads j. 
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in the bonds of shame and disgrace, took flight . 1 Sultan Mahmud 
fled straight to Gujrat, and Iqbal Khan crossing the Jamna 
escaped to the town of Baran. On the following day the Great 
Timur gave quarter to the inhabitants of Dihli, receiving from 
them much valuable property and many presents as the price of 
quarter. In the meantime however, the people of the city killed 
some of the soldiers, accordingly on the fourth day he ordered 
all the inhabitants to be made prisoners , 2 and took them all off 
towards Transoxiana; eventually Shaikh Ahmad Kathu s whose tomb 
is well known at Sar Khez 4 in Gujarat near to Ahmadabad, went 
along with the army and had an interview with the Great Timur, 
and made apparent to him his condition as a Parvesh, and his 
surpassing knowledge, moreover he argued with and confuted 
over and over again 5 the learned doctors who were with the 

1 On the 7th Rabi'u-l-Aldhir. 

* Eirishta SyeJ yAj ojUt See Elliott, III. 447. 

» MS. (A) j&- 

Shaikh Ahmad Khatyn was bom at Dihli A.H. 737 (A.D. 1336) of a 
noble family of that city. His name was NasIru-d-Dm. He was a dis- 
ciple of Baba Ishaq Maghribi, and came to Gujarat in the reign of Snlt.an 
Ahmad Gujarati (A.D. 1411-13). He was buried in Sarkhech near Ahma- 
dabad, (Ahi-i~Akbari [Jarrett], III. 371). 

Shaikh Ahmad Khattu snrnamed Ganjbakhsh was sumamed from Khattu 
a village near Nagor, the residence of his spiritual guide £aba Ishaq Maghribl. 
After his return from a pilgrimage to the holy places he came back to 
Gujarat and settled first at Sarkhej and afterwards at A fjnnadabad, in the 
building of which he was associated with Sulfcan Ahmad, A.H. 813-20. 

He died at Sarkhej in 849 A.H., aged 111 years, ant* his mausoleum with 
the buildings attached are said to have been begun by Muhammad Shah I, the 
son of Ahmad Shah, and to have been completed by his son and successor 
Qutbu-d-DIn Shah. See Bayley, History of Gujarat , pp. 90-91, notes. 

* The text reads vide Ain-i-Akbarl (Bloohmann), Text, 

II. 220. 

The text of Badaoni reads MS. (A) reads 

Tieffenthaler, I. 377 speaks of it as follows : — “ A trois milles de Guzarate 
so trouve Sarkds, village oh esfc le mausolee construife a grands frais par Gems 
Ahmad Boi du Guzarate ” again at page 375 we find “ Gam Ahmad, dont le 
magnifique tombeau portc par des arcades vout5es, a rendu famenx lo village 
de Sarkes, distant de 3 milles de la ville.” 

Sarkhej was three miles South-East from Asawal in the vicinity of which 
Ahmadabad was built by Sultan Ahmad, 820 A. II. (1417 A .1).). 

* MS. (A) 
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Transoxiana force, and begged for the prisoners’ lives. The Great 
Timur conceived such a strong liking for him that he acceded 1 * * 
to his request and liberated all the prisoners. 

This signal service of the Shaikh remained ever as a debt upon 
the people of Hindustan ; and a full detail of this circumstance is 
given at length in the Maqamat of the Shaikh. A few days after 
271. this victory Khizr Khan and Bahadur Nahir Mlwatl,* who had 
taken alarm and fled to the hill country of Mlwat, came in and 
paid their respects to the Great Timur ; s orders were issued to 
make all of their party prisoners, with the exception of Kliizr 
Khan, who had apparently done some former good service which 
saved him. After this he raised the banner of return and seized 
the country at the foot of the Siwalik hills, 4 * and greatly shook that 
hill country as it were with an earthquake, ere he reached Lahor. 

For the date of this victory they assigned the two words hkj 
(Bakha. affluence, prosperity) and (Khar, b a thorn) ; and 
Shaikh a Khukhar 6 * 8 also, who had formerly served the Amir and 
had taken Lahor by fraud from Sarong Khan, fell into his hands. 
He accordingly imprisoned him together with his wife and family, 
and gave orders to sack Labor and take the inhabitants prisoners. 
Then having made over Dipalpur and Multan to Khizr Khau he 

l MS. (A) Uyoy JjJ m 

3 Oil Friday the 24th of RabPu-l-Akhir according to the Malfu^at-i-TImfirl, 
which gives a different account of the treatment accorded to them. 

& Badaoni omits to mention the capture of MIrat (29th Rab?u-1-Akhir) and 
the victories on the Ganges (Jamadiu-l-Awwal 1st to 15th). 

4 According to the account in the Malffczat-i- Thnuri this was in response to 

an embassy sent to Bahadur Nahir by Timur at J&Cutila. 

6 Both of these words give the date, * 200+ 600+ I —801 

^la. =600+1 + 200 - 801. 

8 Timur captured seven forts in the Siwalik hills, fighting twenty battles 
in thirty-two days with invariable success. The eighth fort belouged to 
Shaikha Khukhar and was taken about the 15th of Jamiidiu-l-Awwal (Klliott 
III. 467 ). Malik Shaikha Kliukhar was brother of Nu?rat Khukhar who was 
formerly governor of Lahor on behalf of Sultan Mahmud of Bihli. He was 
taken prisoner by Prince Pir Muhammad and Rustam and Amir Julian Shah, 
who had been sent by Timur with an army to Labor for that purpose and to 
levy a ransom from the city of Lahor. The Malfugut4~Timfen states that 
' Timur proceeded straight to Jammu whence his route was by Jabhan, 
Sambast, Barfrja to Attock where he crossed the Indus. This was daring 
the days between the 24th of Jumadiu-l-Akher and the 3rd of Rajah. See 
Elliott III. 474-477 ; see also Zttfar Mma of Yazdi, BHiott IIL 520-62. , 
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said to him 1 4 1 have taken Dihli and have made a present of it 
to you.’ Leaving Labor he proceeded by uninterrupted marches 
by way of Kabul to his capital Samarqand while Khizr Khan 
went to his own territory (jagir ). 

At this time suqjjpi a famine and pestilence fell upon Dihli that 
the city was utterly ruined, and those of the inhabitants who 
were left died, while for two whole months not a bird moved a 
wing in Dihli. In this interval Sultan Nusrat Shah, who after 
his defeat by Iqbal Khan had gone into the Doab, seeing that he 
had an open field, went first to Mirath and thence to Firuzabad, 
and fortified* the city' of Dihli. ‘Adil Khan and the other folk 
who had escaped from the hands of the Mughuls, coming out of the 
various holes and corners where they had been hiding, gathered 
round him ; when he had got together this company he nominated 
Shihab Khan to proceed to Bax*an against Iqbal Khan. Whilst 
he was on the way, a body of Hindus attacked Shihab Khan 
suddenly by night, and raised him to the dignity of martyrdom. 

Iqbal Khan with great energy and promptitude obtained possession 
of his elephants and army, so that from day to day his power 
increased, while the affairs of Nusrat Shah, became more and more 
entangled. Iqbal Khan leaving Baran, started in the direction of 
Dihli, and Husrat Shah leaving Firuzabad made for Miwat where 272. 
he died, and the four quarters of Hindustan came under the domi- 
nion of Maliks of the various tribes. 1 2 * 

Then in the year 802 H, (1&99 A.D.) Iqbal Khan marched against 
Shams Khan Auhadl 8 the ruler of Baiana, and the hostile forces 
met in the vicinity of Kuh and Paial ; fortune favoured Iqbal 
Khan and Shams Khan proceeded to Baiana. Iqbal Khan led 
bis army towards Kaithar and exacted contributions of money 
and services from Rai Harsingh. 4 And in this same year Khwaja- 
i-Jahan was received into the mercy of Grod in Jaunpur. 


1 MS. (A) reads here 

2 Fiviehfca tells us the names of these various independent rulers. See 
Briggs I. 408. 

8 According to Firishfca this was in 803 H, 

4 MS. (A) Rai Harsing was Rai of Itawa. By Kaithar or 

Katehar is meant* Rohilkhand. See Thomas Pathmi Kings, p. 325, note 2. 
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Quatrain. 

How long wilt thou say “ Who lias drunk the cup of pleasure ?*’ 
How long wilt thou saj u Who has gained the palm of fortune ? ” 
What avail all these idle tales, for we must depart, 

What profit in all these empty stories, since cffeath must come. 

And Malik Mubarak Qaranqal, 1 having assumed the title of 
Mubarak Shah, took his place. 

And in Jamaidu-l-Awwal 2 in the year 803 H. (1400 A.D. ) Sh ams 
Khan of Baiana and Mubarak Khan son of Bahadur Nahir had 
an interview with Iqbal Khan, who taking them with him fought 
a battle near Baitali on the banks of the Blackwater, which is 
known as the Kalapanl, with Rai Sir 3 the ruler of that district, 
and overcame him, and pursued the infidels as far as the confines 
of Itawa ; and on Ids arrival at Qanauj, Sultanu-sh-Shax'q Mubarak 
Shah came up from Jaunpur and sat down over against him on 
the other bank of the river Ganges, but inasmuch as neither of 
them could effect a crossing, they each returned 4 to their own 
273. country without doing anything. As he returned, Iqbal Khan 
treacherously put to death Shanks Khan and Mubarak Khan. 5 
In this same year Turkbaeha Sultani, the son-in-law of Ghalib 
Khan of Sam ana, collected a large army, and on the ninth of 
Rajah of this year fought a battle with Khizr Khan near Ajudhan, 
and being defeated went to the town of Bhuhar, where Ghalib 
Khan in concert with the other Amirs put him to death. 


1 His adopted son Malik Wa§il. 

* All MSS. write this constantly instead of 

8 Firishfca (Bo. text) says. 

<wf AWjUj Avwj j 

Whence he arrived at the township of Baitali on the banks of the Oranges 
Bai Sarny* ... came out to oppose him. 

Briggs says: — “When he reached the village of Puttyaly on the Ganges 
the Bay of Scrinaga? opposed him ** 

The KiUapatu is the Kali Naddt or Kalin! (see Hunter Imp. Gazett. TJT, 
327) lying between the Jumna and Ganges. Timur calls it the Kariiau {Black 
water), Elliott, 111. 4S2. 

4 The text here in wrong ; fov OoAS' jU read jti MS. (A), 

8 MS (A) only "'tvs Simms Kh“n, but. Firbrncu’s account includes Mubarak 
Khan go that the Jvxt prohabf correct. 
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And in the year 804 H. (1401 A.D.) Sultan Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad g&ah arrived at Dihli from Dbar, and although Iqbal 
Shan went out to receive him, and caused him to alight at the 
Jahan Nuraa 1 * 3 palace with all expressions of service and mani- 
festations of respect, still, since Iqbal Khan was in possession of 
all the paraphernalia of royalty, Sultan Mahmud became very 
jealous of him and took him with him towards Qanauj, And in 
this year Mali ku-sh-Sharq Mubarak Shah died, and his younger 
brother Sultan Ibrahim succeeded him, and came out to fight 
with Sultan Mahmud and Iqbal Khan. Sultan Mahmud before 
engaging in conflict left the army of Iqbal Khan under pretence 
of a hunting expedition, and had an interview with Sultan 
Ibrahim who treated him with scant ceremony ; Sultan Mahmud 
accordingly removed Shahzada Fath Khan of Herat, who was 
holding Qanauj on behalf of Mubarak Shah, and took that fortress 
under his own control. The populace of Qanauj, both people and 
soldiery, joined Sultan Mahmud, and Sultan Ibrahim returned 
to Jaunpur, while Iqbal Eha,n retraced his steps towards Dihli, so 
that Sultan Mahmud was left in undisputed and contented 
possession of Qanauj. 

And in the year 805 H. (1402 A.D.) Iqbal Khan made an 274* 
attack upon the country round the fortress of Grwaliar, which Rai 
Harsingh * had taken by treachery from the Muslims during the 
invasion of Timur, and wresting it from the possession of Bairam 
Dev the son of Harsingh, 8 took it into his own control. 

And in. the year 8Q<> H. (1403 A.D.; Tatar Khan the son of 
Zafar Khan, forgetting his filial duty took his father prisoner by 
treachery and sent him to Asawal, assuipmg to himself the title of 
Sultan Kl§iru-d-Din Muhammad Shah, and set out at the head of 
a large army with the intention of attempting to reduce Dihli. 

While he was on the way his uncle Sh.ams Khan administered 
poison to him and removed him, then he released Zafar Khan and 
the whole army joined him. 

I MS. (A) reads ^ Jahanpantih. This was the name given to the 
central portion of the triple citadel of Dihli connecting old Dihli with Siri. 

It was situated in the midst of the inhabited city, and had thirteen gates j of 
the other two, 8M had seven gates, and old Dihli ten gates. See Elliott, III. 

418. The palace was called Johan 1 Naim as in the text. 

3 Firishta calls him Narsingh. 
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Verse. 

A parricide is not fitted to be a king 1 , 

And even if he is fitted he will not last for more than six 
months. 

And in the year 807 H. (1404 A.D.) Iqbal Shan marched 
towards G-waliar and Itawa, the Rais of which districts all took 
refuge within the fortress of Itawa, and stood siege for four 
months ; at last they made overtures for peace, sending four ele- 
phants aud other presents of suitable nature. Iqbal Khan leaving 
there came to Qanauj, and fought with Sultan Mahmud, but was 
unable to effect his purpose owing to the strength of the fortifica- 
tions, so returned to Dihll without accomplishing his object. 

And in the Muhai’ram of the year 808 H. (1405 A.D.) he 
marched for Sam an a, and from thence came to Rupar, 1 and by 
stratagem laid hands upon Bahrain Khan Turkbacha, who had 
been an antagonist of Sarang Khan, and flayed his head. Leaving 
Rupar he proceeded towards Multan, intending to fight with 
Khizr Khan, and at Talaundi taking with him Rai Kamalu-d- 
Din Mubin and the other Zamindars, on the nineteenth of the 
month of Jumadlu-l-Awwal in the abovementioned year, ho 
engaged in battle with Khizr Khan in the neighbourhood of 
275 * Ajudhan,* on the banks of a tributary (of the Satlaj) ; 3 and since 
/ 

i In the ITrabalJa district, 43 miles North of Ambala city, Lat. 20°57'N. 
Long. 76° 33' E. on the south bank of the Sutlej, (Hunter Imp. Qaz XII. 82). 

8 Ajudhan the ancient name of Pakpattan. Lat. 30° 20' 40" N, Long. 
73° 25' 50" E. It is known as Pakpattan, or Ferry of the Pure, from Shaikh 
Fari&u-d-DIn Ganj Shakkar who is buried thoro. The saint was called Ganj 
Shakkar as he was reputed to have the miraculous power of turning into 
sugar whatever he put into his month, even earth and stones. Pilgrims from 
all parts of India, Afghanistan, and Central Asia flock to this shrine, and 
during the Muharram festival as many as 60,000 persons have been present. 
Baring the afternoon and night of the last day the crowds vie with one 
another in attempting to gain access to a narrow opening in a wall near the 
shrine known as the “ Gate of Paradise.” Whoever can force his way-throngh 
this opening during the prescribed hours is assured of an entrance into 
Paradise. For this reason the crush is excessive and many are injured. 

See Hunter Imp. Gfttz. X. 532-533, also Cunningham (A, G. I.) 214-21$. 

8 In the text and MSS, we read j(Sf Ajudhan dar Mndr 

i-dihinda* which at first sight seems diflicult to undeistond, until the old maps 
are consulted. We «.<* in Bennell’s map (A.D. 1782) that Ajudhan was 
situated (G. g) upon an island surrounded by the Satlaj to the north, and a 
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ill-fortune attended Iqbal Khan. 1 he was defeated in the very 
first engagement, and his horse being wounded could not bear him 
off the field, so that the soldiers of Khuzr Khan pursued him, and 
cutting off his head sent it to Eafehpur, one of the dependencies 
of Multan. And in the month of Jumaidu-l-Akhir of this year 
Sultan Mahmud came from Qanauj at the invitation of the Amirs 
of Dihli, and once more safe upon the throne of Dihli, and conferred 
appointments upon the Amirs, and sent the family of Mubarak 
Khan to Kol. And in the month of Jumaidu-l-Awwal of the 
year 809 H. (1406 A.D.) Sultan Mahmud marched with a force 
towards Qanauj, and Sultan Ibrahim came out thence and crossed 
the Ganges, but they both turned back without fighting. 2 

Sulfcan Ibrahim went towards Jannpur, and Sultan Mahmud 
towards Dihli, but seeing that the Amirs of Saltan Mahmud’s army 
one after the other left for their own districts as they came to them 
in the march, Sultan Ibrahim turned back and besieged Qanauj ; 
Malik Mahmud Tarmati, who was holding Qanauj for Sultan 
Mahmud, kept Sultan Ibrahim engaged in fighting for four months, 
but when he saw that no reinforcements were arriving from any 
quarter he was forced to sue for peace, anxl surrendered Qanauj 
to Sultan Ibrahim. 8 Sultan Ibrahim passed the rainy season afe 
Qanauj, and then having made over that district to Ikhtiyar Khan 
the grandson of Malik Daulat Yar of Kanpila, started to i*educe 
Dihli. 

tributary stream which left the main river to the eastward of Ajudhan, and 
flowing south-west joined it again some 35 miles lower down, This explains 
BadaonFs statement. The town of Ajiidhan is generally said to have stood 
upon the bank of the Satlaj itself. Cunningham (A. G. of India 214) says 
“ The ancient town of Ajiidhan is situated on the high bank of the old Satie j 
28 miles to the south-west of Depnlpur and 10 miles from the present course 
of the river” (1871 A.D.) But from BadaonFs statement it is clear that 
Ajiidhan stood, not on the banks of the Safciaj itself, but on a southern 
loop or tributary stream. It is the modern Pakpatoau, sec note 2. 

1 There is a play on the words <Jh*l Iqbal, good fortune and IclbUr , 

bad fortune. 

% According to Firis^ta Ibrahim Shfdi was induced to return to Jaunptir 
by the intelligence that- Mnzaffar Shah of Gujrat had' taken prisoner Alp 
tKh an, commonly called Sultan Hoshang, and was now marching on Jaunpur. 

3 MS, (A). 

The text has the words Jh which seem to be super litmus. They arc 

not in MS. (A), 
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And in the year 810 H. (1407 A.D.) Hugrat Shan Karkandaz, 1 
and Tatar Khan the son of Sarang Khan, and Malik Mar h aba the 
slave of Iqbal Kb an, turned against Sal tin Mahmud and joined 
Sultan Ibialum, and Asad Khan Lodi fortified himself in Sam- 
bhal. The following day Sultan Ibrahim reduced the fortress 
of Sambhal and gave it to Tatar Khan : then crossing the 
Ganges he encamped on the banks of the Jarnna near the fort 
of Kicha in the vicinity of Dihli, where he learned that Zafar 
Khau had taken the district of D liar 2 * aud was making his way 
to Jaunpur ; 8 accordingly leaving Malik Marhaba in Baran, he 
reached Jaunpur by continuous marches ; Sultan Mahmud pursued 
him and having killed Malik Marhuaba in battle, and taking 
Sambhal 4 without a fight, left there Basad Khan after his usual 
custom. Tatar Mian inarched to Qauauj and the Sultan came to 
Dihli. And in this year Khizc Khan came with a large foi'ce 
and drove Daulafe Man out of Samana. 5 The Amirs of that 
district all sought an interview with him, and the whole country 
as far as to the outskirts of Dihli fell into his hands ; only Rohtak 
and the Doab remained in the possession of Sultan Mahmud. 

Aud in the year 811 Eh (1408 A.D.) Sultan Mahmud proceeding 
to Hissar Firuz took it 6 from Qiwam Man to whom Khizr Khau 
had given it, and having taken possession of it, on arriving at the 
village of Bata 7 turned back towards Dihli : Khizr Khan then 

1 Or probably Gurgandaz “ the wolf-slayer " MS. (A) roads (?) kinja, 

which means a huge elephant. 

2 In Central India, bat. 23° 36' N,. Long, 75 a 4' E. see Hunter Imp. Gaz. TV. 
248. 

* In Central India, he tween Lat. 25° 23' 45" and 26° 12' N. Long. 82^ 10' and 
83* r 45" E. 

Sultan Ibrahim built at Jaunpur the Atala Masjid r using for this purpose 
the stones of a Hindu temple the votive offering of Jai Chand which he 
destroyed. See Hunter Imp. Gaz. VII 152. 

4 In Bohilkund Lat. 28° 35' 5" N, Long, 78° 36' 45" E., 23 miles S. W. of 
Moradabad and four miles W. of the Sot Elver. See KemielVs map. Tieff, 

III. where he places it 45 miles N. E. of Bareilly. The SambaUka of Ptolemy, 
See McCrindle's Ancient India, p. 133. See also Hunter XII. 187. 

4 Tieff, 1. 133, about 25 miles S. W of HansI and 100 miles to the eastward 
of Dihli. 

* MS. (A) reads tttf Firishla call the fortress Firuza. 

1 Or Buna MS. (A), . 
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came by way of Rohfcak with a large army from Fathabad to oppose 
Sultan Ma&nmd, 1 and laid siege to Dihli, bat was not able to 
maintain the sifege by reason of the severe famine which prevailed 
in Dihli, then having taken possession of the Doab he retamed to 
Fathpur. 8 

And in the year 8L2 H* (1409 A. I). ) 8 Bairam Khan Turkbacha,* 
who after the death of Bah ram Khan Turkbacha had become 
master of Samana, and had been defeated in a battle with Daulat 277 
Khan, and again revolting against Khizr Khan had had a second 
interview with Daulat Khan, now offered his services to Khizr 
Khan, and received a confirmation of the grant of the districts 
formerly field by him in fief. And in the year 813 H. (1410 A.D.) 
Khizr Khan besieged the fortress of Rohfcak 6 for six months, and 
after reducing it proceeded to Fafchpur., 6 In this year Sultan 
Mahmud made an expedition to Kaithar and arrived at the capital 
Dihli. 

In the year 814 EL (1411 A.D.) Khizr Khan came to Karnul 7 
and Miwat 8 and ravaged that country, and blockading Saltan 


* MS. (A) reads here &2w°T U Lsr^ j\ 

\j 

8 For some inscrutable reason Briggs passes over tfie events of two year® 
here. c/. Firishta, Bo. test, p. 292, and Briggs, pp. 503-504. 

8 The text says 712 H. MS. (A) gives 812 H. 

The editor of the text gives a footnote to say that all three MSS- give 
712 H. 

4 MS. (A) inserts before and omits tj after AiUUr, 

Firishta says that Ikhtiyar Khan joined Khizr Khan seeing he was the 
stronger, 

* Held according to Firishta by MaKk Idris on behalf of Mahmud Shah* 

8 By way of Sam an a (Firishta). 

" Which was held by Iqlim Khan and Bahadur Khan (Firishta). 

8 Miwat. For an account of this Province see Hunter Imp. 'Qa%. VoL IX. 
pp. 418 and &eqq. from which the substance of this note is taken : 

The Meos, a tribe which gave their name to this province were of 
obscure origin claiming to be Rajputs, but probably a combination from 
various stocks and sources and nearly allied to the Minas. The original 
Meos probably became converts to Islam at the time of Mahmud of Ghaznin $ 
their customs are a mixture of Hindu and Musulman observances. 

The .province of Miwat lay south of Dihli and in Mughul times formed 
part of the §ubah of Agra. Its most famous towns were Narnaul, Ulwur, 
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Mahmud in the fortress of Sir!, which is part of Dihli, 1 and 
Ifchtiyat* Khan in Flrozabad, and fighting several fierce battles, 
was prevented from maintaining the siege 8 by reason of the 
dearness of grain, and returned to Fathpur by way of Panlpath. 8 

And in the year 815 H. (1412 A.D.) 4 Sultan Mahmud departed 
from this world, and the kingdom passed from the family of 
Firuz Shah. The duration of his reign, full as it was of turmoil 
and vicissitudes, was twenty years 5 and two months, during which 
Sultan Mahmud had had only the name of sovereignty. 

Verse . 

Who is there in this long-enduring world 

Who can say fi< Mine is the kingdom ” save the Almighty P 

Verse. 

A head which the fates exalt to a lofty position 
They later on entangle its neck in a noose. 


Tijara and Rowan. Bahadur Nahir (who is frequently mentioned in. the 
text) was the founder of the Khanzada race, long the rulers of MTwat. 

The province of Miwiit included part of the British districts of Muttra, 
Gurgaon, a considerable portion of Ulwur, and some of Bhartpur. 

See Tieilen thaler. Vol. III. Map. where the province is marked. 

I In the Ma If uzat-i-Ti m vri we read that Timur plundered “all the three 
cities of Dihli, by name Sir!, Jahfitipanah and old Dilili.'* 

See Elliott, III. p. 447, also Thomas Pathdu Kings, p. 313, note 3. 

* MS. (A) omits j[ \j&* 

8 Pdntpath. A town of great antiquity. Lat. 29° 23' N. Long, 77° l' 10" 
E. 53 miles N. of Dilhi. It was the scone of decisive battles on three occa- 
sions in historical times. The famous surgeons, father and son, Shaikh Hasan 
and Shaikh Brnii were natives of Fanlpat, see Ala-i* Akbari (B) I. 543, note 
to No. 94. 

See Hunter Imp. Gaz. XL 44. 

4 In the month of Zti Qa‘da (Firishta). Firishta does now state the year 
though taken in connection with what has gone before he appears to mean 
bit H. but see n 2 : Bad&om however agrees, with the Tdrikh~i~ Mubarak Shdhl. 
On this point see Thomas, Pathdn Kings , p. 317, note ' 

8 MS, (A) reads here, 

j$bo jt j (JjJjb) A* A 4*>b <j£Lo j 

. Firishta has almost the same words but says c*«*u twenty years as 
in the text. So also the Turihh -i- Mubarak Shdhn 

Firishta’s statement is not very clear as to the year In which Mahmud 
died, but as he goes on to say that after his death tho Amirs gave in their. 
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Save the blood of kings there is nought in this bowl, 

Save 1 the dust of lovers there is nought in this desert. 

Of the poets of the reign of Sultan Mahmud is Qazi Zahir 
Dihlavi* who has left a Dlwan (anthology) full of qastdahs in 
eulogy (of Mahmud) of which this is one. 

Heir to the mighty monarchy, Sultan Mahmud, 

Who succeeded his father and grandfather in the sovereignty 278 . 
of the world ; 

He removed Dabaran 8 from the sky to serve as his signet, 

While Taurus complained saying I have but this one eye 
left . 4 

By the first strain of his bow stHng he has wakened the Lion, 

And after that he has stretched him out in sleep with the 
deep-piercing arrow. 

The whole world boasts of full satiation at the board of thy 
favour, 

Save only the lute which complains that its belly is empty . 6 

Oh thou whose world-conquering sword flashes in the dark- 
ness of infidelity like to the lightning flashing through the 
darkness of night, 

Although the heaven has made thine enemies intoxicated 
like the eyes of the beloved idols for some time, still at last 
it has overthrown them. 


allegiance to Daulat Khan Lodi, who struck the coinage, &c., in Mnl.iarram of 
816H.it is tolerably clear that he means Zu-1-Qa‘da 815 H. as the date of 
Mahmud’s death, and not 814 H. as Briggs would have it* 

1 Misprint in the text. MS. (A) reads J-ssri. 

2 Qazi #nhir Dihlavi. I can find no mention of this poet. 

5 The Eyades one of the two clusters of stars included within the 
constellation Taurus the other being* the Pleiades. 

Ancient astronomers were not agreed as to the number of stars included 
in the Hyades. Thales reckoned two only (a and e) the two eyes of the 
Bull. (Smith, Diet. Greek and Bom. Antiq. 150 a). 

* The constellation Taurus is here spoken of as having lost one of his two 
eyes by which must be meant the two clusters of stars above mentioned, 
and not « and f of Taurus as reckoned by Thales. 

6 The vJf* ruldb or lute, is a stringed instrument like a guitar but having 
the body shaped like a hollowed gourd somewhat resembling the body of the 
mandolin* 
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It is envy of thy generous hand which*. throws the ocean into 
tumult, for if it be not so, the ocean is never so disturbed 
by the winds of heaven. 

The following is also by the same author : 

Thou art a monarch before whom the heavens bow in adoration, 

Thou art a King in whose reign time itself exults* 

Qiblah 1 of the nation, and mainstay of kingdoms and reli- 
gion, Mahmud 

Whom the assemblies of Sultan have chosen as their Imam. 2 

The QazI of the heavens 3 comes out on foot to receive him 
279. When the Governor of his unerring judgment sends the 
summons. 

He keeps constant watch l.est sedition should make a night 
assault. 

Thy vigilance stands with a drawn sword in its hand while 
the people sleep (in safety) . 

In order that thy enemy may not enjoy the sweet breezes 
of the garden of thy favour 

The heavens have afflicted him with fever and headache in 
addition to catarrh. 6 

1 This line should read as in MS. (A). 

A foot-note to the Calcutta text states that the reading there given is the 
same in all three MSS. of BadaonT and that probably the word 
has dropped out after the word This is a quite unnecessary sup- 

position. The reading above given fulfils all requirements. MS. (3) corres- 
ponds save that for Jj* it reads Joj an evident copyist’s error, 

Qiblah . This is the direction in which Mnslims are bound to turn 
during prayer : This is laid down in the Qur’an, Sura II. We see thee often 
tnrn thy face about in the heavens, but we will surely turn thee to a qiblah 
thou shalt like. Turn then thy face towards the sacred Mosque, wherever 
ye be turn your faces towards it” (v. 389). From the Hijra, Muhammad at 
first directed his followers to turn towards the temple at Jerusalem, but in 
the second year of the Hijra the Ka'bah at Mekka was fixed as the qiblah. 
See Hughes’ Diet of Islam , s. y. Qiblah. 

s j»U>| Imam, In this passage the word is used in the sense of Khalxfah. 

8 t, S* Qazx-i-Charkh. The planet Jupiter. 

* MS. (A) reads incorrectly U^jl****. 

* This couplet is inevitably ridiculous to English ears : the meaning is that 
in order to deprive him of the pleasures of the perfumed breezes, be has 
been afflicted with thl anosmia which results from a cold in the head. 
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The heavens have apportioned every arrow of thine to one 
of the various families, 

It were not possible to allot the arrows 1 in any better way 
than this. 

The following is also his : 

My love has gone outside, do thou my life also go outside, 

For if thou art not outside with my love, thou wilt be outside 
the pale of love. 

Specially that now, in order to uproot the infidels and rebels , 8 

The royal standards have gone out clothed in good fortune. 

Shah Mahmud, he who when he sallied forth against the 
infidels, * 

Thou would’st say ‘Isa has come forth to slay Dajjal . 8 

Thy reign Ik t cast sedition into the bondage of annihilation. 
I said to the heavens, Beware ! this is a prisoner 4 of the 
Sultan, free him not ! 

1 Siham, called also qiddh , These are the arrows used by the 

ancient Arabs for gambling in the manner called ' AUmaisar (for- 

bidden in the Qur’an, II. 216, v. 92, 93). In this game a camel was bought 
and slaughtered, and divided into twenty-eight portions which were drawn for 
with ten arrows called azlam. The numbers after the names of the 

arrows indicate the value of the share drawn, A# fazz (1), tau'um (2), 
wjJ) raqtb (3), nqfis (4), Ails (5), musbal (Q), 

muallq (7). 

The remaining three arrows were blanks and gained no share. Their 
names were safth, manihy A$> ivaghd. The name of each 

arrow was written upon it and they were all put into a bag called 
rildbah , and given into the charge of a trustworthy man known as 
al-mujll or abmufjz whose duty was to shake the arrows up and draw 

out one for each in turn. Whoever drew a blank had to pay the cost of 
the camel, while those who drew a winning arrow received a proportionate 
share according to the value of the arrow. See MajmctSi-l-Bakrain, Maqdmah , 
XIII. p. 99. 

S The couplets are here given in the order in which they occur in both 
MSS. (A) (B). 

» JUi DajjdU See page 278 n 4 " A name given in the IHadls to certain 
religions impostors who shall appear in the world ; a term equivalent to oar 
use of the word Antichrist. Muhammad is related to have said there would 
be about thirty.” Hughes’ Diet of lalum. 64. See also Albirunl Chronology of 
Ancient Nations, pp 195-196. 

* MS. (A) MS. (B) 
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This is also his : 

The month of Dai 1 * * has arrived, and the air has in conse- 
quence become so cold 8 

That nothing save the icy breeze can move from its place. 

The earth is cold and frost bound , 8 the air is even colder than 
the earth, 

In very truth the air is chill with the weariness of age. 

In the garden the fire of the tulip and Gulnar have died 
down, 

280 , From the cold the (graceful) trees of the garden have become 
mere sticks. 

The water is hard frozen from the cold, and says with petu- 
lance, 

I will break if anyone places his foot upon my head. 

No single bud comes out from its resting place in the heart of 
the tree, although it wears upon its cypress-like body a cap 
and mantle. 

The bird has ceased its song when it saw the havoc wrought 
by autumn, 

When a general pillage is going on, lamentation is futile. 

Seek not for leaves and seed -bearing fruit in the garden, for 
to-day 

The leaves have been scattered by the wind, the seeds 
remain hidden beneath the earth. 

The morning breeze draws every breath like a deep drawn sigh, 

Seeing that it has cast to the winds so beauteous a being as 
the rose. 

So far has the rose gone that should you search the East and 
the West, 

You will not find it save in the assembly of the King of the 
World. 

Shah Mahmud from the splendour of whose assemblies, there 
is eternal spring in the month of Dai, and the world is like 
Paradise. 


I The tenth month of the Persian ghamsi year when the Sun is in 

Uapricorr, corresponding to the commencement of winter. 

8 MS. (A) omits 


8 MS. (A) reads ujljf oAf m place of aJtS. Text and MS. (B), 
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He who when he draws up his array, and orders it for battle, 

The lines of the enemies at the very sight of him pale with 
terror . 1 * * * 

His heart is the rising place of sacred knowledge , 8 and he has 
knowledge, 

Because 8 he fathoms the secrets of Fate with a glance. 

Oh thou who in the rules of Government art an example io 
vazirs, 

The vazirs have issued no order save on the authority of thy 
judgment. 

If it be not the intention of the wind to write a memorial 
of thy virtues * 

Why does it scatter the leaves of the rose in the garden, 

The sun in comparison with thy (brilliant) judgment looks 
like Suha 6 

Although Suha cannot be seen in the bright light of the Sun. 

Thou slayest thine enemies, and Time confesses thy excelleuce ; 

Thou art the refuge of the people, and the evil doers take 
shelter under thy wing. 

The cupbearer of thy feast hears a cup of joy in his hand. 

The herald of thy fame has the whole world beneath his feet. 

The banquet of Truth cannot be spread save in praise of thee 

Although the whole feast terminates with the distribution of 
sweetmeats. 

Hail Khnsru ! even should I remain excluded from attendance 
upon thee 

I shall not take one moment’s rest from praising and eulogis- 
ing thee. 

My duty is thy service, since were I to refrain from that 

I have no other occupation save singing thy praises. 


1 An adequate translation of these lines seems impossible. There is a 

Ur#*** to jnis-x-lafzt or play upon words here which cannot be pre- 

served in English. The words arad Safra, have two meanings, 1st, 

draws up its lines, and 2nd, grows pale, according as f Is taken as two 

words or as one. 


* MS. "(A) and (B) write a’/jj ‘A~»l Sr*** dr 5 *'®-? 1 J*- 

* MS. (A) write jf- Text and MS. (B) . 

* MS. (A) reads incorrectly (**!>*•• 

* SuhS is the name of a dim star in Urs-.i Major. See Lane e. v. 


281 - 
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Thou hast led tliine army against; thy enemies, and I follow 
thee 

Sending early and late the army of benediction to thy 
assistance. 

As long as the nights of the month of Dai are longer than 
its days, 

And until the season of Nauroz comes round unpreceded by 
winter, 

May the garden of thy enjoymeht blossom like the season of 
spring. 

May the life of thy enemies be shorter than the days of winter. 

This is another of his compositions. 

The scent of the rose has arisen, haste my companion to the 
rose-garden, 

Seek for the old wine, and re-call that old love of thine. 

282- The branch of the rose, like the date-palm of ‘Isa, refreshes 
the soul in the garden 

Because the breeze gently shakes it continually like Mariam. 1 * * * * * * 

Although the tender branch inclines with the wind, from one 
side to the other 

Yet a stream flows, Praise be to God, up to the §irat-i-mus- 
taqim.* 

The branch is full of leaves, why does the nightingale com- 
plain in its song P 

How is it possible that Moses should have patience when he 
has Khizr for companion P 8 


1 u So she conceived him and she retired with him into a remote place. 
And the labour pains came upon her at the trunk of a palm-tree and she 
said, * 0 that I had died before this, and been forgotten out of mind l * and he 
called to her from beneath her, * Grieve not, for thy Lord has placed a stream 
beneath thy feet j and shake towards thee the trunk of the palm-tree, it will 

drop upon thee fresh dates fit to gather j soleat and drink and cheer thine eye.* ** 

Qur’an. Palmer’s translation. Bee Qur’Sn. Sura XIX. vv. 20-28. 

* fyirat-i-mustaqlm. The hair-like bridge over the midst of Hell over which 

the righteous will pass like lightning. 

Qur’an, I* 5, Hughes art §ira£. It is also interpreted to mean the religion 

of Islam. Qur'an, III. 44. See also Lane, a. v. 

8 This refers to the legend told by Muhammadan commentators on certain 
verses of the Qur’an, that when Khizr had disappeared in search of the water 
of immortality, Moses was inspired to search for him and was told that he 
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The wind draws lines across the stream like the scribe as 
he drives his pen, 

The eye of the narcissus points to the sky like the eye of the 
astronomer as he prepares his tables. 

The parrots flaunt in green attire, the ringdove wears white 
garments, 

The crow is devoid of any such honourable vestments, weai’- 
ing as it docs a black blanket . 1 

You would say 8 that the narcissus has produced a transcript 
of these people ( nmam ) who sleep below the dust. Look l 
it has for each alif two minis 3 

The sumbul and narcissus are copies of the locks and eyes 
of the fair ones; 

Of those two, one falls prostrate stricken with blackness, 
the other comes intoxicated (with love ). 4 

would meet him by a rock where two seas met, and where he should lo.se a 
fish which he was directed to take with him. The companion spoken of is 
said to have been Joshua, and the servant who guided them (v. 64) was no 
less than Khigr himself, and when Moses asked if he should follow him said, 
“Verily thou canst never have patience with me. How canst thou be patient 
in what thou comprehendost no knowledge of.” Khizr upon being assured 
by Moses that lie would be patient bade him to follow but not to ask about 
anything he might see They embarked in a ship which Khizr scuttled, where- 
upon Moses naturally asked the reason and was rebuked. Further on they 
met a boy whom Khizr killed and again roused Moses* impatience j again 
they found a wall which Khizr prevented from falling without exacting any 
reward for his sei'vices, and again Moses became impatient whereupon Khizr 
said, “This is the parting between mo and theo” and explained to Moses the 
reason for his action in each case. See Qur’an XVIII. 64 and following verses. 

1 The couplets are arranged in the order in which they come in the MSS. 

8 The text reads & with a foot note variant MSS. (A) (B) 

agree with text. 

8 t or Hargis. The poet’s narcissus. Narcissus poeticus N. G. 

Amnryllidaceoe, This natural order has a single style with three stigmas, 
and six stamens of which the anthers burst inwards. The poet here likens the 
three divisions of the style to three alifs (I) and the stamens to six minis 
<0 the anthers forming the head of the letter, and the curved filament its 
downward stoke. Thus the single alif (t) and two mlms ((•) form he says 
the word umam i the plural of ummatun meaning the followers of 

a prophet, or a people of one religion, hence generioally a generation of men 
as in the saying generations of men have passed away, 

4 Sumbul, Nardostachys Jatasnansi. N.O, Yalorianacefe. See note 6. 
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The rose-bud has blossomed by the blast of the breeze of 
the garden, 

In truth, he who has a resigned heart rejoices even when 
misfortune befalls him. 

You would say that the black spot which has come in the 
heart of the tulip from the cruelty of autumn 

Is a Hindu who has fallen 1 into the flames of hell. 

She stands there on one foot lifting upwards two eyes * 

Beseeching the merciful Lord 8 to grant the King eternal life. 

He in comparison with whose youthful fortune the heaven is 
as an old man bowed with age, 4 

And for instructing his judgment, abstract Wisdom 6 is as an 
intelligent child. 

When once the power of growth 6 has obtained sufficient 
intensity from his sharp sword, it splits the fruit-stone, as 
his sword does the enemy, into two halves beneath the 
earth. 

The star of sovereignty, 7 which has left its orbit to seek thy 
auspicious presence, 

Will find its proper orbit if it becomes stationary at thy 
court. 

page 146 : see also Asiatic Researches , Vol. II, pp. 406 et seqq.iov a paper on this, 
the Indian Spikenard, from which the following is taken “ the true nard or 
Jatamansi which, by the way, has other names in the Amarcosh , the smoothest 
of which are gatild and lomasa both derived from words meaning hair** The 
comparison of the narcissus to the eye is so familiar as to need no reference. 

I MSS. (A) (B) 

* The scape of the tulip is here spoken of as bearing two flowers. 

» MS. (A) si >■ 

* I read here ‘pir-i-nigHnasi for (MSS. and text) 

pir-i~neMst which has no intelligible meaning. Probably the author wrote 

nigitnast. 

6 cl&Jftp ‘agl-i-lcull. The first or supreme intelligence, a name given to the 
Angel Gabriel, In the language of the Sufis the *agl-i-kuU (called also *agU 
i-awvoal) appears to answer to the “ Logos ” of the Alexandrian School. See 
Kashshaf-fi-Isfi labn- l-f union, II. p. 1028. 

6 JU*G for Aa/cG ci )j3, 

1 Buju t ~i-kwba'b, called also Rija% is the motion of a 

star in opposition to the movement in the normal direction which is known by 
the term Istiqamat. Set Kashehaf, $, v, 
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And in trufcb after Qazi Zahir no poet arose in Hindustan whose 
poetry repaid the trouble of reading. After the death of Sultan 
Mahmud the great Amirs of Hindustan as for instance Mubariz 
Khan and Malik Idris who was the ruler of Rohtak, quarrelled 
with Khi?r Khan and were disposed to mak6 common cause with 
Daulat 3Ihan, Khizr Khan accordingly stood fast in Fathpur and 
made no expeditions to any country. 

fn Muharram of the year 816 H. (1414A.D.) Daulat Khan 
haying gone towards Kaithar on a hunting expedition and having 
brought the Rais of that district into his toils, went to Raitali, 
and Mahabat Khan the Wali of Badaon came thither and joined 
him. And in this year Sultan Ibrahim besieged Qadir Khan the son 
of Mahmud Khan in Kalpi, and Daulat Khan being very short 
handed, ignored him, and omitted to send reinforcements to 
either of these places ; and Khizr Khan in Zu-l-qa c da of this year 
came to the fortress of Firuzabad, 1 * the Amirs of which district 
came into him, and Malik Idris was besieged in Rohtak. Khizr 
Khan marched by that route to Miwat and taking with him Jalal 
Khan Miwati the brother's son of Bahadur Nahir, conveyed him 
to Sanbal which place he pillaged, and in Zu Hijjah of that same 
year he encamped before the gates of Dihli with the intention 284 # 
of taking it; Daulat Khan held out for four months, but at 
last was compelled by the want of agreement with Malik Lona 
and the other supporters of Khizr Khan to sue for peace, humbly 
and earnestly. He bad an interview with Khijjr Khgn who threw 
him into prison, and delivered' him to Qiwam Khan who conveyed 
him to the fortress of Firuza and slew him. This happened in the 
year 816 H. (1414 A.D.) on the seventeenth of Rabru-l-AwwaL* 

Verse. 

JtU very one whom the world favours, she at last 3 spills his blood. 

What c&n be the condition of that child, whose mother is 
his enemy. 

Masnad-i^Al! Ksti?R Esan ibn Maliku-sh-Sharq * ibn Malik 

Suleiman, 

In the year before mentioned after the conquest of Dillu, having 

1 MS. (A) reads 

8 Firishta adds. The duration of his reign was one year and three months, 
a MS. (A) reads W 1 * for 

* MS. (A). The text reads 
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raised the standards of monarchy, became firmly established upon 
the throne of sovereignty. 

This Malik Suleiman had been exalted in his childhood by 
Malik Nasiru-l-Mulk Marwan Firuz Shalri to the rank of a son, 
and had been educated accordingly. In real truth he was a 
Saiyyidzada of high family, so that on one occasion Makhdum-i- 
Jahaniyan Saiyyid u-s- Sad at, the fountain of dignities, Shaikh 
Jalalu-l-Haqq wau-s-Shara 4 wau-d-din al-Bubhari may God sanctify 
his soul , came for some important purpose into the house of 
Malik Marwan Danlat ; food was served, and Malik Suleiman 
brought the ewer and bason to Makhdum intending to pour water 
over his august hands. Makhdum addressing him by the title of 
Malik Marwan Daulat, said, This lad is a Saiyyid Zada, and it is 
derogatory to him to allot him such a menial service. From that 
285. day forth, it was known that Malik Suleiman was an undoubted 
Saiyyid ; but besides this, the signs of Saiyyidship, and good 
qualities and praiseworthy traits became manifestly visible in the 
character of Masnad-i- 4 AlI Saiyyid Khi?r Khan. 

Verse. 

The Saiyyid was a man in whom were manifested 

The virtues of Muhammad, and the grace of ‘Ali the accepted. 

The following is an epitome of the career of Malik Marwan 
Daulat. He was governor of Multan in the time of Firuz Shall, 
and after the death of Malik Marwan Daulat, the Government of 
that district devolved upon his son Malik Shaikh, shortly after 
whose death it was confirmed to Malik Suleiman. He also 
bade fai'ewell to this world in that reign, and the country of 
Multan with its dependencies was conferred upon Saiyyid EJizr 
Khan on behalf of Sultan Firuz Shah, up to the date when the 
aforesaid Saiyyid was advanced to the Sultanate by the Amirs. 
He however would not assume the title of King ; but received the 
title of Bayat-i-A £ ala. 1 * 

On the date mentioned he alighted at the palace of Sultan 
Mahmud, and gained over the hearts of great and small by public 
largesse aud unbounded favours, distributing titles, offices, and 
territories among his personal attendants; in the very first year 
of his accession he conferred upon Malik Na^v* (Tufcfa) the title 

1 See Thomas, Pa than Kings, p. 329, and footnote. 

* MS. (A) M* 3 Tnhfa. 
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of Taju-l-Mulk, and appointed him with a considerable following 
to the command of tlie eastern districts of Hindustan ; he accord- 
ingly crossed the river Ganges at the ford of Pirfiha, 1 and entered 
the country of Kaichar. Rai Har Singh and the rebels of that district 
sought refuge in the forests of that country 2 * and lay hid there. 

Then ho gave over Kaithar to rapine and plunder, whereupon 
Mahabat Khan Hakim’ of Badaon also came in and had an inter- 
view with him, and Rai Har Singh being reduced to extremities 
submitted to him, agreeing to the conditions imposed of the 
payment of tribute and of a yeaidy offering. Taju-l-Mulk 
and Mahabat Khan, seized the banks of the river Rahab, and on 
arriving at the ford of Sargdawaii crossed the Ganges, chastised 286* 
the infidels of Kahwar (which is. now known by the name of 
Sham sab ad) 5 Kanpila and Baitall, and passing by the towns of 
Sakina 4 and Padham came to Raparl ; 5 and Hasan Khan and 
Malik Hamra his brother, who held the government of Raparl, and 
Rai Sar the governor of Chandawar, together with the infidels 
of Gwaliar all came and joined hands with him, agreeing to pay 
tribute, and voluntarily assuming the yoke of obedience. From 
thence Malik Taju-l-Mulk came to the township of Jalesar, 6 * * 9 
which he wrested from the grasp of the infidels of Chandawar, 
and restored as of old to the coutrol of the Muslims who had 
held it in days of yore, and gave fresh currency to the Muham- 
madan religion. Then having appointed his own agents and 


l MS. (A) jl. 

* ms. (a) a&j. ji. 

$ Sham sab ad. Town in Farukhfibad district. N.-W. P, sitnated on the 
South bank of the Bari Gangu river, 18 miles North-West of Fatehgarh town 
{Hunter, Qaz . Ind., XII, 375), 

4 Sakina. For this we should perhaps read Sakita (MS. (A) lends coun- 

tenance to this view). 

Sakit lies in the direct route indicated between Kanpila and Raparl, 12 

miles South-East of Etah town. It was here that Bahlol Lodi died on his 
return to Dihll from an expedition against Gwaliar (Avi-i-Akbari). 

* Raparl. Village and ruins 44 miles South-West of Hainpuri town. Local 
tradition ascribes the foundation of the ancient city to Riio Z ora war Singh, 
also known as Rapar Sen (Hunter, Gm . Ind. $ XI, 511). 

9 On the Doab plain, 38 miles East of the Jumna, and of Muttra. (Hunter, 
Inti., VII, 103). 

48 . 
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having seized the right bank of the Black water, 1 * inflicted condign 
punishment upon the infidels of Etawah, and then returned 
towards the city. 

And in the year 818 H. (1415 A.D.) he gave to Saiyyid Khizr 
Khan the younger son* of Malik Mubarak, whose countenance 
betokened royal dignity, the territory of Firuzpur and Sihrind, 
together with the whole of the districts which were in the 
possession of Bairarn Khtan Turkbacha, and subjected the supreme 
control and administration of that tract of country to his will 
and pleasure, while Malik Sadhu. Nadir, 3 having assumed the 
control of the western portion of Hindustan, was appointed to 
this office with the rank of Ndib- i-Sha hza da vicegerent of 

the Prince). 

And in the aforesaid year the Prince here alluded to having, 
in concert with Malik 4 * Sadhu Nadira and Zlrak Khan the 
Amir of Samaua and other Amirs and Maliks, 6 set in order the 
important affairs of that province, and put everything upon a 
satisfactory footing, returned to Dihll his capital city. 

And in the year 819 H. (1416 A.D.) he appointed Malik Taju-1- 
Mulk 6 with a large army to carry the standards of Khizr Khan ? 
towards Baiana and Gwaliar; Malik Kamnu-UMulk, the brother 
©f Shams Khan Au^adl came and had an interview with him. 

287 - ^Havin geleared those regions of the thorns of infidelity he returned,; 
and in this selfsame year some of the Turkbaehas of Bairam 
Khan’s party seized by treachery Malik Sadhu Nadira, who was 
holding the district of Sihrind as the Shahzada’s deputy, raised 
him to the dignity of martyrdom, and took possession of Sihrind. 
Khizr KJaa thereupon sent Zlrak Khan to put down this rebellion, 
and he accordingly went thence to the foot of the hills in pursuit 
of those rebels, but after encountering many difficulties he 
returned. 

1 The Kali Nadi or Kalindi, or Kalim, rises in the Mnzaffarnagar district, and 
drains the whole eastern portion of the Doah. The name in the text 
wf ab-i* 3 iyah means 1 Black water, and is a translation of the Hindustani 
halt imddt. 

* MS. (A) reads wrongly for CjjA. . 

3 MS. (A). The text reads *>$6. 4 ;MS. (A). 

* Omit J after * MS. (A) reads Taju.d-Din. 

1 MS; (A) Jls.) c-bt,. 
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In this year also Sultan A^mad, who was the ruler of Gujei^at, 
laid seige to Nagor, 1 * but upon hearing of the march of Khizr 
Khan abandoned the siege and withdrew. Khizr Khan came 
to Chhain, 8 and Alyas Khan the governor of Clihaiu gave in his 
allegiance to him. Thence he proceeded to Gwaliar, and although 
he did not reduce that fortress, still he levied tribute and offerings 
from it, and thence came to Baiana where Shams Khan Auhadi 
gave in his submission. And in the year 820 H. (1417 A. D.) 
Tu gh an the Ra’is with his band who had been the murderers of 
Malik Sadhu revolted. Zlrak San was again appointed (to 
chastise them), and scattered that gathering in all directions. 

And in the year 821 H. (1418 A.D.j Khizr Khan went up 
against Kaithar, and Har Singh Dev, who has already been men- 
tioned, laid waste the whole of Kaithar, and took to the forest of 
Anwla, the circumference of which is twenty -four krohs. After 
several engagements he was defeated, and eventually withdrew 
to the hill country of Kurnaon. Taju-l-Mulk crossed the river 
Rahab and pursued him as far as the hills, and from there came 
to Badaon, and taking with him Mahabat Khan, the governor of 
Badaou, crossed the Ganges by the crossing of Bajlana : then 
having dismissed Mahabat Khan, he himself went on to Itawa, 
whence he returned to Dihli laden with spoil. In this same year, 288 * 
also, Khizr Khan 3 * * * * again led an army against Kaithar, and 
proceeding by way of Kol arrived at Baitali, where he crossed 
the Ganges and came to Badaon. On this occasion Mahabat 


l Nagor. In Brigg’s translation of Firishta this appears asBagore (I. 509). 

It is Nagaur in Jodhpur State, Rajputana 48 miles North-West of Nasirabad 

and 75 North-East of Jodhpur city. 

* The text reads Jhaban but MS. (A) reads Chhain. 

In Brigg’s (I. 509) we find' this place called Jalwur, with a footnote : “ I have 

some doubt as to the true name *. it is differently written in my various MSS.” 

In the lithographed edition of Firishta the name is written plainly enough 
JanUr (Bombay Edn. I, 294), and it is said that without waiting for 
Kh izr Kh an to advance, Ahmad withdrew in the direction of Malwa, and that 
when Khizr Khan arrived at Janur, Alyas Khan who was governor of the new 
city called ^riis-i-Jahan, which was one of the cities built by ‘Alan-d-Din 
Khiljji, came to pay his homage. Evidently, then, the city mentioned in our 
text and this u *Arus-i-Jahan ” are the same. 

8 MS. (A) reads here P Trhich ap. 

pears to be a copyist’s error. 
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Khan Badaonl being afraid of him, shut himself up in the for- 
tress, and opposed Khizr Klian for a space of six months ; he 
was on the point of being defeated, when Qiwam Khan and 
Ikhtiyar Khan, and certain of the other Mahmild Shah! Amirs who 
had seceded from Daulat Khan and had espoused the cause 
of Khizr Klian, meditated treason against Khizr Khan : but 
Khizr Khan becoming aware of this state of things 1 abandoned 
(the siege of) Badaon, and returned to Dihli. And in the year 
822 B. ( 1419 A.D.) he put those traitor Amirs to death on the 
banks of the Ganges, in vengeance for the treachery of which they 
had been guilty. In the same year also an obscure person on the 
confines of Bajwara, 8 falsely gave himself out to be Sarang Khan 
who had been killed some time before, and upon his assuming this 
name several adventurers flocked to him. Khizr Khan deputed 
feu 1 Uin Shah Lodi 3 to proceed against him. They fought a fierce 
battle in the neighbourhood of Sihrind, and Sarang Khan the 
impostor fled and took to the mountains. Sultan Shah made 
Rupar his head quarters. 4 In this same year Khizr Khan sent 
Taju-l-Muik to Itawa. Rai Sipar was holding out in that fort, 
but sought for quarter, and consented to pay i'e venue to Tajn-b 
Mulk. 3 Thence he came to Chandwar, and having laid it waste 
and pillaged it, proceeded by way of Kaitbar to Dihli. In this 
same year Malik Taju-d-Dln died, aud the duties of his Vazirship 
were entrusted to liis elder son Malik Sikaudar. Tughan Ra’is 
again raised an insurrection in Sihrind, and Malik IQjairu-d-Din 
was appointed to oppose him, and returned after having satisfac- 
torily quelled his rebellion* 


l.MS. (A) reads ***** which is preferable to as f oun< j £ n 

text. 

2 Firishfca, (I. 2&&) says near Machfwiira, and in the Am*i~ 

Akbtm we find it stated that Machiwarali is situated on the banks of the 
Sutlej (larrefct, II. 310). In Ronnell’s Map (Tieff, III.) we find Mactuwarah 
figured between Rupar and Ludhiana. It lies 23 -miles south of Ludhiana, and 
is a very ancient city mentioned in the Mahabhftrata. Bajwaxa is further 
north near Hoshiftrpur. {See Hunter, Imp, Gaz., II. 430). 

3 Firishfca adds, “ called Islam Khfm who was the governor of Sarhind/* 

4 This appears to be the meaning of the text. Firishta tells us that Islam 
Khan pursued “Sarang JChan” with his own force;* and those of certain 
Other Maliks, hpt returned upon finding that he had hidden himself. 

* MS. (A) J*' 0 - Firishta calls him Rai Samir* 

; ■ ' 
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And in the year 824 H. (1421 A.D.) Khizr Khan proceeded to 289 * 
Miwat and took Kotla ; thence he hastened to Gwaliar,' from the 
Bai of which place lie levied considerable sums and returned to 
Itawa. Bai Sipar had gone to hell, and 1 * his son had tendered his 
submission. In this interval 3 * a severe illness attacked Khizr 
Khan which led to his return towards Dihll. Having arrived at 
that city on the seventeenth of Jumadiu-l-Awwal in the above 
year, he was received into the mercy of God and passed away from 
the world. 

Verse. 

Every evening is followed by the morning. 

At last there comes an end to every labour. 

The duration of bis reign was seven years and some months. 8 

ScjltIn Mubarak Shah IBm Khizr Khan ibni Malik SulIman, 

In accordance with his rights as heir-presumptive ascended the 
throne with the consent of the Amirs in the year 824 H. (1421 A.D.)* 
and became firmly settled in the administration of his kingdom. 

In this year Jasrat Khukar 5 the son of Shaikha Khukar raised a 
rebellion, the reason of which was that he had taken unawares 
Sultan ‘All the king of Kashmir, who had, started with the 
intention of conquering Tatta 6 and had defeated him in one of 
the mountain passes, 7 a vast amount of plunder falling into his 
hands. Emboldened by this victory, he used the royal treasures 
which he had obtained to further an attempt to seize the kingdom 
of Dihli, and having crossed the rivers Biah and Sutlej with a 

1 MS. (A) J- . *MS. (A)US»w*a* 

5 Firishta adds, “He was a just and wise king, kind and true to Ins word, 

Ms subjects loved him with a grateful affection so that great and small, 
master and servant, sat and mourned for him in black raiment till the third 
day, when they laid aside their mourning garments, and raised his son 
Mubarak Shah to the throne.” » 

* MS. (A) reads correctly for MS. (B) has the same reading 

as the text. 

6 MSS. (A) and, (B) omit Pirishta writes Khakaar and 

eatls him the brother of ghai£}sa ghakar. _ f _ 

ft Thus the teat and MS. (B). MS. (A) reads simply ***&. Baqaslai 
Tatta, i. e., for the town of Tatta. 

1 MS. (A) &I0 The reft< * s 
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large army, and assaulted Talaundi winch was in the possession of 
Rai Kamalu-d-Dln Mubin, 1 and Rai Flruz fled from before him. 

290. Jasrat came to Ludhiana 8 and plundered and pillaged along the 
banks of the river „ Sutlej as far as the boundaries of Rupar ; 6 
there he crossed the river and came to Jalandhar. 4 Zirak Khan 
had taken refuge in the fort of Jalaudhar. Jasrat descended the 
bank of the river Sarsuti whereupon the question of peace 
arose; Jasrat by some treachery made Zirak Khian prisoner. 
Sultan Mubarak Shah moved towards Sihrind, upon hearing 
which Jasrat Shaikha 5 released Zirak Shan who went to 
Samana and offered his services to Mubarak Shah who proceeded 
to Ludhiana. Jasrat having crossed the Ludhiana river drew up to 
oppose him, being in possession of the whole of the boats. The 
army of Mubarak Shah was unable to cross the river, until 
after the rising of Canopus 6 when the river became fordable. 
The Sultan then crossed the river; Jasrat fled and having 


1 We must read This is shewn to be the right 

reading by the collateral passage in Firishta which reads (I. p. 207), 
JUf ufjJ j « and laid waste Talaundi which 

belonged to ltai Kamiil.” 

3 The text and both MSS. read Kudahna, but it is evident that 

we should read Ludhiana. We find in Firishta ( loc . cit)* 

&Wf Aj b j. u J asrat having come to Ludiana.” Talaundi I 

cannot identify, but there is a place on the North bank of the Sutlej in 
Rennell’a map, called Tulloom, this with the affixed genitive feminine termina- 
tion (Punjabi) dl, would give Tulumdl orTulundi, t. e., the village of Tulum. 
Tulloom lies about 20 miles S. S.-W. of Ludhiana (see Rennell’s map, Vieff., 
Ill), on the opposite bank of the river. 

8 Rupar in RennelPa map is placed North-East? of Ludhiana about 50 miles 
distant : but on modem maps it is shewn almost due East of Ludhiana and 
about 35 miles from it. 

4 A place of considerable antiquity, the original capital of the Rajput 
kingdom of Katoch. It is described by Hwen Thsang as having been a town 
of "two miles in circuit in the 7th century A.D. 

It is mentioned by Ftolemy by the name of KuUndrine or Sulindrine , see 
Cunningham, A. G« I., pp. 135, etc., and Hunter, Gaz. Ind. % VII. 01. 

5 MS. (A) omits probably correctly as we have seen from Firighta’s 
account. 

<* Firishta tells ns they crossed on the nth Shawwal {October, 8th A.D. 
1421). 
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crossed fclie river Ohlii nab 1 * * 4 * came to Talhar 8 in the hill tracts. 

The troops of Mubarak Khan followed him and the greater part 
of his infantry and cavalry were killed, and all his wealth and 
treasure was plundered and lost. Rai RMm s the chief of Jammoo 
offered his services to Mubarak Shah and guided his army.* 
Mubarak Shah returned thence to Labor. 

And iu the year 825 H. ( A.D. 1421) he remained encamped on 
the bank of the river Ravi for nearly a month, rebuilt the city of 
Labor which had been laid in ruins during the late invasion, and 
completely repaired the citadel where it had been breached and 
levelled ; 6 then having left there Malik Mahmud Hasan who bore 
the title of Maliku-sh-Sharq, returned to Dihli. Five months later 
Jasrat Khukar again came against Labor with a large army and en- 
camped at the abode of Shaikhu-l-Mashaikh Shaikh Hasan Zinjani, 6 
may God sanctify him ,* and every day for a month made repeated 
efforts to take the city by assault, but eventually failing to attain 
his object 7 withdrew to Kalanor 8 and fought a battle with Rai 
Bhlm, and when both sides were in the midst of the fight they 
agreed to make peace. 291 . 

Malik Sikander Tu^fa who had been despatched from Dihli to 
reinforce Malik 9 Mahmud Hasan crossed the Ravi by the ford of 
Puhi 10 and encamped at Labor, and Jasrat feeling that he was 
not able to cope with the conjoint forces 11 crossed the Chhinab 

1 The Chenlb. 

8 In the Kashmir hill tracts. 

8 Firishta tells ns that Rai Bhim offered his services and guided the army 
to Bisal, the strongest of Jasrat’s strongholds. Jasrat fled from there, his 
men were killed and he lost all his possessions. 

4 MS. (A) reads isb both here and some lines lower down. 

* MS. (A) reads M*- 

* FirishU says 

7 MS. (A) 

8 Seventeen miles west of Gnrdaspur town. Lat, 32° 1' N. Long. 75° 11' 

30 " 13 . it was here that Akbar in later times received the news of his 
father’s death and ascended the throne (Hunter, Imp. Qaz*, VII. 323). 

9 MS. (A) omits and reads jt in the next line. 

Firishta uV Lu’L • See however note 1 next page. 

U Firishta says that Mahmud Hasan was also joined by the forces of Malik 
Rajah, Governor of Dopalpur and of Islam Khan Lodi, Governor of Sibrind 
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river and proceeded to the hills of Talwara, 1 aud the army ot 
Mubarak Shah having put down that rebellion returned to Dikii. 

In the year 82G H. (1422 A.D.) Mubarak Shah pi^oceeded 
to Kaithar, and Mahabat Khan of Ihidaon who had revolted 
against Khi?r Khan came in and submitted himself, and was dis- 
tinguished by special marks of favour. Leaving there * he crossed 
the Granges and attacked the country of the Panwars s in the neigh- 
bourhood of Khor otherwise known as Skamsabad,* and having 
put the majority of them to the stoord ravaged the country ; then 
having left Malik Mubariz and Zlrak Khan and Kamal Khan 
with a large force in the fortress of Kanpiia to quell the insurrec- 
tion of the rebels he returned to Dihli. 

And in this year Alp Kban Governor of Dhar 6 came with the 
object of chastising the Rai of Gwaliar and with the intention of 


and that Jasrat withdrew, crossed the Chhinab and Ravi, and took refage in 
the hills. 

1 This is the reading of the text. Talwara is possibly the same as Talhar 
mentioned above. Dr. Stein, whom I have consulted, considers that Talwara 
in the text refers to the village Talwara on the right bank of the Chinab just 
opposite to the town of Riasi (74° 52' Long. 33° 6' Lat.). This is, he says, a 
common place for crossing the Chinab as the route connecting PonI with 
Bias! and Jammu is shown on the survey map (Atlas of India, Sheet 29), ns 
passing Talwara. Dr. Stein cannot ascertain whether the hill range rising to 
the north of Talwara is designated by that name. Bain in the text is probably 
identical with Bonl. The reading of MS. (A) is went to 

# Kotla. 

S Firisbia tells ns that Mahabat Khan in obedience to the orders of the 
Sultan crossed the Ganges and invaded the territories of the Rathor tribe. 

8 The Rathors are a clan of the Rajputs, and the Panwars form another 
of their clans regarding whom Abul-Fazl says “ In ancient times the royal 
dynasty of Hindustan came from this tribe” Marwar is mentioned by the 
same author as the head-quarters of the Rathor tribe. (See Am-i-Akbari 
(Jarrett), II. 270 and III. 118). 

For a foil account of the Panwars see Sherring ( Hindu Tribes and Castes), 
II. p. 98, see also Elliot, ( Races of N.-W. P . of India). 

* On the south bank of the Buri Ganga river, IS miles North-West of 
Patehgarh. 

« The text reads Dihli with a foot-note variant Dhar. MS. 

(A) reads J** Dhar. Firishta says, SuUSn Hoahang Wall of Malwa. The 
town of Ujjain and Dhar have at one period or another supplied a capital fo 
the legendary HmdQ dynasties of Malwa. (See Hunter, Imp. Qaz., IV*. 245, 
Dhar). 
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subduing that region ; Mubarak Shah upon receiving intelligence 
of this proceeded towards Gwaliar; when he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Baiana, Shams Khan AuhadI 1 the son of Auhad 
Khan Au&adI, Governor of Baiana, who had put to death by 
treacherous means his uncle Mubarak Khan, became alarmed and 
revolted, and after laying waste Baiana entrenched himself 2 in 
the fortress, but eventually submitted. 

Mubarak Shah left that place and marched towards Gwaliar, but 
Alp Khan proceeding along the banks of the Chambal river s 
would not permit the army of Mubarak Shah to cross : however 
the soldiers of Mubarak Shah crossed by another ford, scatter- 
ed the forces of Alp Khan, and returned triumphant. This 292. 
engagement led to a peaceful settlement, and Alp Khan sent in 
many presents and returned towards Dliar, while Mubarak Shah 
proceeded to Dibll. 

And in the year 827 EL. (1423 A.D.) he again ordered an expe- 
dition towards the hills of Kumaon and Kaithar, on returning 
whence he laid waste Miwat. In this ye§r a severe famine 
occurred throughout the whole of Hindustan. In the year 8^9 H. 
he again proceeded towards Miwat and reduced the fortresses of 
Iudor and Alwar. 


1 MS. (A). The text omits the words Shams Khan Auhadi. Firishta calls 
him Amir Khan ibn-i-Da‘ud Khan ibn-i- Shams Khan (see Bombay Edition, 
p, 299 last line), and says that he had entrenched himself on the heights. 

* MS. (A) reads The text reads 

8 Firishta writes of this i And Sultan Hoshang seized the fords of the 
Chhanbal river and opposed his progress, but Mubarak Shah discovered 
another ford and crossed rapidly j and certain of the Amirs of the advance 
guard of the Dihll forces pillaged the camp of the Sult.nn of Malwa and took 
many prisoners, but inasmuch as these were Muslims Mubarak S^ah set them 
free. 

Sultan Hoshang sued for peace sending in suitable offerings, and withdrew 
towards Bhar. Mubarak Shah halted on the banks of the Chhanbal levying 
taxes on the old scale from the landholders of that district, and eventually 
arrived at DihK in the month of Rajab 827 H. 

The Chambal or Chhanbal river is a river of Central India nnd one of the 
principal tributaries of the Jamna, it rises in Mahva ; about eight or nine 
miles south-west of Mhow it is joined by the Kali-Siud, Parbatl and Banas, 
flows past Bliolpur into Efcawah and joins the Jamim 40 miles below Etawah 
town. The Chur man wati of Sanskrit writers. (See Hunter. Imp, Gaz,. 
III. 331). 


49 
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And in the year 830 H. he took Baiana from Muhammad Khan 
AuhadI, and sent the family pf Aufradi to the palace known as 
Jahan Numa, 1 * and assigned it to t' >m a residence. He then 
gave Baiana to Malik Muqbil Khan one of his retainers, and 
SikrI to Malik Khairn-d-Din Tu^fa, while he himself led an army 
against G-waliar receiving the submission of the Rais of that 
district. 

And in the year 831 H. (1427 A.DJ ambassadors arrived in 
Dih.ll from Qadir San, governor of Kalpi, bringing tidings, that 
Sharqi * was besieging him. Mubarak Shah marched to oppose 
Sharqi ; but in the meantime tidings arrived that Sharqi had 
attacked Bhungaon 3 4 * and was encamped there, intending to pro- 
ceed. to Badaon.* Mubarak Shah, who had crossed the river 
Jamna at the ford of Kuh Patal, and had attacked Jartauli, 6 * on 
arrival at the township of Atraull 6 received intelligence that 
Muk[itas§ Hhian ? the brother of Sharqi had arrived on the borders 
of Itawa with an army and ^man y elephants « Mubarak Shah 
detailed Malikn-sh vgharq Mahmud Hasan with ten thousand 
cavalry to oppose Mukhtass Khan. Mukhtass Khan joined hands 
with Sharqi who proceeded along the banks of the Black- Water, 
293 . otherwise known as the Kalini, 8 and arrived in the vicinity of the 
township of Burlmnabad one of the dependencies of Itawa. 
Mubarak Shah marching from Atraull encamped at the town of 


1 This palace was in Dihli Firishta writes: “Sent his family and rela- 
tions to DihH.” 

* Sulfcan Ibrahim §hah Sharqi. 

8 The text reads Bkiin ganw MS. ( A) reads BhuMnur. 

In Firishta we find L The troops of gharql 

attacked Bhugaon. Bhongaon is in the Mainpuri District, 9}> miles east from 
Mainparl at the junction of the Agra and Grand Trank roads. The town 
was founded according to tradition, by Baj5 Bhim Sen who was cured of 
leprosy by bathing in the jhtl or lake. (Hunter, Imp. G<z». II. 403.) 

4 Badaon lies N, of Bhongaon at a distance of about fifty miles. 

* Firishta writes, Jf ay y ^ Attacked 

Jarfeauli, one of the famous cities of Mawas. I fail to locate this place but it 
must have been in the Doab, I can find no mention of it. 

6 Atraull, miles from Aligarh town. (Hunter, Imp. Gm. 1 . 180). 

1 Firishta calls him MujdjH§ Khan. 

8 MB. (A). The text reads Kill PInL This is the Kalini, the Kara Sfi 
of the Malf&zab- i » Timitn (aee note 3 page 360). 
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Kota, 1 * * but Sbarql declined battle and withdrew towards RSpri, 
and thence, after crossing the Jamna, proceeded to Baiana and 
encamped on the bank of the river of Kaithar. Mubarak Shah 
pursued him as far as Chandwar; a space of four hrohs lay 
between the two armies so that the outposts of the forces could see 
each other. They remained thus confronting each other for 
twenty days ; at last Sharqi came out in force, and from mid-day 
till nightfall hard fighting went on between the two armies, and 
the event was not decided on that day; on the following day 
Sharqi turned back towards his own country, * and Mubarak 
Shah, considering that both sides were Muslims, no longer pursued 
him, but went towards Satgana, s and having conquered tliat 
country followed tbe bank of the Chanbal river and came down 
to Baiana. 

Muhammad Khan Auhadi, who on account of having had an 
(unsatisfactory) interview with Sharqi had taken fright, and 
had entrenched himself in the fortress, came and sought pro- 
tection in an interview with Mubarak Shah. 4 5 Mubarak Shah 
thereupon retraced his steps to Dihli. 

And in the year 832 H. Maliku-sh-Sharq Mahmud Hasan,' who 
had been left in Baiana by Mubarak Shah as his Viceroy, and had 
put the affairs of that place in order, and had also chastised 6 
those infidels who had made common cause with Muhammad 
Khan and had raised disturbances, came to Court and received 
substantial favours, and tbe fortress of Firoza was confirmed to 
him. In that same year Malik Rajab Nadira, governor of Multan 
died, and Malik Mab m dd Hasan received the title of ‘ Imadu-1- 
Mulk (Pillar of the State) and proceeded to Multan. 

And in the year 833 H. (11:29 A.D.) Mubarak Shah went to 
Gwaliar by way of Baiana, and having taken tbe Rapri district 
from the son of Hasan Khan gave it to Malik Qamza, and returned 294 

1 Firishta writes MaUhota. 

* Took tbe road to Jaunpur ( Firishta) . 

* Went to Gwaliar by way of Halghat. {Firishta). MS. (A) 

Satgana. , 

4 Firishta says ( * Mohammad Khan Auhadi ...... for the reason that he 

despaired of any help from Sulfcan Sharqi, asked for quarter and tendered his 
submission 99 and was freely pardoned. 

5 MS. (A) *4* Text. 
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to the city (Dihll). On the way thither Saiyyid Salim, who had 
served Khizr Shan for thirty years , 1 and held the fief of Tabar- 
hinda, died. The title of Saiyyid Khan was conferred upon one 
of his sons, and that of Shuja^u-l-Mulk npon the other . 8 And 
Fulad, a Turkbacha slave, one of the servants of the aforesaid 
Saiyyid Salim, raised a rebellion in* Tabarhinda and took posses- 
sion of the enormous wealth which had been amassed by Saiyyid 
Salim. Mubarak Shah imprisoned the sons of Saiyyid Salim, 
and appointed Malik Yusuf Sarur and Rai Hansu Bhatl 3 to 
oppose him (Fulad). Fulad Turkbacha made a night attack 
upon them and scattered their forces, and much valuable booty 
fell into his hands. Mubarak Shah led an army against Tabar- 
hinda, and the Turkbacha slave was besieged there. Mubarak 
Shah summoned 4 Imadud-Mulk from Multan, and sent him with 
a message to the Turkbacha slave, who, after suing for quarter, 
came out from the fort and had an interview with 4 Imadu-l-Mulk, 
but did not rely upon his assurances, and returned in alarm to 
the fort and continued to fight. Mubarak Shah permitted 
‘Imadu-l-Mulk to proceed to Multan and himself returned to Dildi, 
The slave (Fulad) continued to engage in battle at intervals with 
the troops of Mubarak Shah during the six months during which 
he was absent. At last he sent considerable sums of money * by 
way of presents to Shaikh ‘All Mughul who was the ruler of 
Kabul. Shaikh 4 All accordingly came to his assistance from Kabul 
with a vast army, which was reinforced by a large number of 
men from the borders of the Panjab. He removed the slave 


* Firishta writes 

fyOjJl fjrfia*, j pO A. y £> (Jtm i&dso (dim 

“ They relate that Saiyyidu-s-Sadat Saiyyid Salim was for a period of thirty 
years reckoned by Khizr Khan as one of his best Amirs/’ 

8 MS. (A) Text Firishta also adds that the whole of their 

father’s privileges together with all the immense wealth he had amassed were 
confirmed to these two sons, but that these favours were not sufficient 
toseonre their fidelity to Mubarak §hah. Badaoni’s account does not explain 
the incident related in the subsequent passage. Firishta does, he says that 
these two sons of Saiyyid Salim sent Fulad to Tabarhinda and incited him to 
raise a rebellion* 

3 Firishta’ s text*reads Malik Yusuf and Bli HabulL (?) 

* Mg, (A). The text reads 
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(Fulad) together with all his family and relations from Tabar- 
hmda and, taking them with himself returned, and having crossed 
the river Blah came to Labor. Maliku-sli-Sharq Malik Sikander, 
governor of Labor, who used to pay a yearly tribute to Shaikh 
^ll, discharged his obligation and induced him to turn his 
attentions elsewhere. Accordingly Shaikh ‘All passing by Labor 
without sacking it 1 * * made towards Depalpur, and ‘Imadu-l-Mulk 
came out from Multan to oppose him. Shaikh ‘All taking the 295. 
bank of the river Kavi, proceeded to within a short distance of 
Tulumba, 8 and turning aside from thence came to Kh fit pur. 8 
(Tmadu-l-Mulk) fought with Shaikh ‘Ali hut was defeated, and 
Malik Suleiman Shah Lodi, who was with the advance guard 
of the army of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, fell in this battle ; 4 [and Shaikh 
‘All came to Khusruabad and for a long time daily engagements 
were fought between him and ‘Imadu-l-Mulk]. 5 

And in the year 834 BE. (1430 A.D.) Mubarak Shah sent a vast 
army to the assistance of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, and appointed Fatk 
Khan ibn-i-Sultan Muzafer Khan of Gujrat to the command of 
that force. Shaikh ‘Ali was not able to stand against them, 6 so 
changed front, and retired under cover of night into an entrench- 
ment which he had thrown up around his position ; when they 
surrounded his entrenchment he retreated towards Jhllam, and 
having crossed the river there lost the greater part of his men by 
drowning, some were killed and some taken prisoners. 7 Shaikh 
‘All and Amir Muzaffar proceeded with a certain number of men 
to the town of Shi war ; 8 all their baggage and property having 

1 This appears to be the meaning of the Persian. 

* Tulumba is on the left bank of the Ravi 52 miles N.E. of Maltan. The 
old fort was situated a mile to the south of the present town. It has been 
identified with a town of the MalH conquered by Alexander the Great during 
his campaign in the Panjab, and also as the place where he crossed the Ravi. 

(See Hunter Imp. Gaz. XIII 163, also Cunningham Anc. Geog . of India, 224. J 

8 Firishta says Khatlbyilr. The text reads somewhat obscurely 

here. I have supplied the words in brackets to restore the sense in English. 

* Which took place according to Firishta at Khyrabad three stages from 
Multan. 

8 The words within brackets are not in MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) Text djj f 

1 MS. (A.) diWw Text AiiJSJ. 

S MS. (A) or Fiiishtn (text) JjHl". 
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been taken, the army of £ Iinadu-l-Mulk pursued them up to that 
point. Amir Muzaffar remained entrenched within the fortress 
while Shaikh ‘All set his face to go to Kabul. The victorious 
army abandoned the siege and returned to Dihli. Multan w&s 
taken away from ‘Imadu-i-Mulk and given to Malik Khairu-d-Dxn 
Khan which led to great disturbances on the borders of Multan. 

And in the year 835 H. fl43i A.DA 3fo 1ik Sikander , 1 * * governor 
of Labor, set out to quell the rebellion which Jasrat Khukhar had 
stirred up at the foot of the hills. Jasrat took him 8 unawares 
and engaged him in battle ; Sikander falling into the hands of 
296 . Jasrat Khukhar was taken prisoner near Jalandhar. Jasrat took 
his prisoner to Labor and besieged the city, and Saiyyid Najmu-cl- 
Dln the regent of Sikander, and Malik Khushkhabr 8 the slave of 
Sikander, fought several battles with him. In the meantime 
Shaikh ‘All collected an army and again came on to the borders 
of Multan, 4 * and assaulted Kh tit pur, B taking prisoners the 
greater portion of the inhabitants of Jhllam and its vicinity, and 
seized Tulumba, pillaging and despoiling all the inhabitants and 
making them prisoners ; most of them he put to death, and took 
the rest of them, great and small, to his own country. 

In the meantime Fulad Tnrkbacha, who has been mentioned 
above, left Tabarhinda and invaded the territory of Kai Firoz 6 * 
who engaged him in battle and was slain, Fulad sending his head 
to Tabarhinda. 

In this year also the Sultan again led an army towards Lahor 
and Multan ; when he arrived in the vicinity of Saraana, Jasrat 
withdrew from in front of Labor towards the foot of the hills, 
and Shaikh 4 All also retired to his own country. Labor and 
Jalandhar were taken from Shamsu-l-Mulk and given to Nu§rat 
Khan Gurgandaz, and Mubarak Shah gave orders for the family 
and relations of Shamsu-l-Mulk to be removed ? from Labor to 
Dihli, whither he himself returned. 

1 MSS. ^he text reads wrongly 

* MS* (A) omits bjf] 

^MS. (A) reads Khushanjar (?). 

* At the instigation of Jasrat Khukhar. according to Firishta. 

6 See note 3 page 389. MS. (A) omits 

^ MS. (£) reads instead of j aa in the text* 

r text Ms. (A) 
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^And in the year 836 H. (1433 A.D.) Mubarak Shah once more 
hastened fco Samana 1 to put down the rebellion of Jasrat; when 
he arrived at Panipath he received intelligence of the death of 
his mother, who was called Makhduma-i-Jahan ( Mistress of the 
world), and turned back with a small retinue 8 to Dihll, and 
having remained there ten days to perform his mourning for her, 
again -joined his army, and detailed Yusuf Sururu-l-Mulk to 
proceed to TabarKinda to put down the insurrection of Fulad. 
Mubarak Shah after taking Labor and Jalandhar from N us rat 
Khan gave them to Malik Allahdad Kaiu Lodi , When 3 he 
arrived near Jalandhar, Jasrat, having crossed the river Biab, had 
engaged Ailahd&d Kalu 4 at Bajwara, 5 arrd had defeated him. 297* 
Malik Allahdad had fled to the hill-country.^ 

In this year the Sultan brought an army into Miwat against 
Jalal Shan, and from thence despatching a force to operate towards 
Gwaliar and Itawa, returned (to Dihli). In this same year 
Shaikh *Ali coming down into the Panjab again caused disturb- 
ances there. Mubarak Shah accordingly nominated ‘Imadu-1- 
mulk to reinforce the Amirs of that district. Shaikh ‘All invaded 
the country from Shi war to tbe banks of the Biah, and taking 
great numbers prisoners and plundering, went to Lahor. Zirak 
Khan and the other Amirs 6 who were in Lahor fortified them- 
selves there, and fought repeated engagements with him, till, one 
night, the inhabitants of Lahor were careless about their guards 
and sentries, and Malik Yusuf Siii uru-l-Mulk and Malik Isma‘il 
under cover of night succeeded in joining Zirak Khan ; then sallying 
from the fort/ gave battle and were defeated. Shaikh 4 All 
pursued them, some of the fugitives were put to death, and some 
were taken prisoners. The following day Shaikh ‘All took Labor 
and put to death great and small, 8 and taking many prisoners 

IMS. (A) liUUuJd, 

JTirishta says he returned alone. 

3 Omit J MS, (A). 

4 MS. (A) omits jJfc Kalu> 6 Bajwara. A villfftre 1J miles ID. of 

Hoshiarpur about 25 miles K. S3, of Jalandhar. 

* MS. (A) **- C?W A* 4 

7 MS. (A) supplies the words 

8 M.S. (A) reads fb* J t*»e textual reading is probably incorrect, 

read u° U ' 
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remained there. And after some days, he came to Debalpur, 
which Malik Yusuf Sururu-l-Mulk was intending to abandon. 
Malik Tmadu-l-Mulk 1 on hearing of this despatched his brother 
Malik Ahmad from Tabarhinda to the fort of Debalpur with 
orders to hold it. Shaikh ‘All becoming aware of this returned 
from that direction : Saltan Mubarak Shah proceeded as far as 
Samana in order to quell these disturbances. 8 From Samana ho 
proceeded to Talaundi and thence to the ford of Puhl, where he 
crossed the the Blah and came to Debalpur. Thence he marched 
along the banks 8 of the Ravi, and Shaikh ‘All crossed the Jhllam 
and fled, 41 Mubarak Shah pursued him as far as the fortress 
of Shi war and crossed the Ravi near yulumba. 6 Amir Muzaffar 
298. Khan, brother’s son to Shaikh ‘All, who was holding the fort with 
Shaikh ■ ‘All’s troops, fought against the king for a month, and at 
last sued for quarter, and gave his daughter together with a large 
amount of money and valuables to the prince. A part of Shaikh 
‘Ali’s forces who were besieged in Labor sought quarter from 
Shamsu-l-Mulk and evacuated the fort. As soon as Mubarak 
Shah had completed the affair of Shiwar and the conquest of 
Labor, he proceeded with a small retinue to visit the holy shrines 
of the Shaikhs at Multan, and returning almost immediately came 
to Debalpur and remained there for some days. Having regard 
to Shaikh ‘All (as a source of danger), he gave the districts of 
Labor and Debalpur to Maliku-sh-Sharq ‘Imadn-l-Mulk, and 
taking away the districts of Baiaua from ‘Imadu-l-Mulk he gave 
them to Shamsu-d-din. Marching thence in light order by forced 
marches, he reached Dihli on the day of the ‘Id-i-Qurban 8 and 

* MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) omits and writes *3loU b for 

5 MS* (A) reads incorrectly ^ or 

* The text and both MSS. (A), (B) read ?, The j is to be 

omitted. 

6 Besieging the fort Shiwar (Firishta). 

» The festival of Sacrifice. This is the festival held on the 10th day of 
Zu-l-hijjah. It is known also as the 1 Idu l-azhdy see Qur’an xxii. $3—38. It 
commemorates the intention of Ibrahim to sacrifice his son IsmaTl in obedi- 
ence to, the command of God. It is the chief of the Mn^arnmndan festivals, 
and is called ‘ Idu4*kabtr, the great festival, to distinguish it from the' fdu4* 
Fit? which is known m * which ushers in the month of Shawwal 

and celebrates the termination of the fast of Rumman. (See Hughes Diet 
of Islam). 
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•conferred the office of vazir upon Sarwaru-l-Mulk and gave to 
/Malik Kamalu-l-Mulk, 1 * who was- the Military Secretary (Haib-i- 
IjijshkarJI charge of the civil administration in conjunction with 
Sar war u- 1- M ulk. 

There was a hypocritical bond of fellowship between these two, 8 
inasmuch as Sarwaru-l-Mulk had a grievous thorn rankling in his 
breast on account of the deprivation of Debalpur, and bore a 
grudge against Mubarak Shaft* : so that at such a juncture, seeing 
that he had less than ever to hope from him, he entered on a 
course of secret treachery and deceit. He entered into a con- 
spiracy with the sons of Kangu Khatri and Kajwl Khatri and 
Mlran Sadr Naib-i-'Arz,' (who for generations had been proteges of 
the Mubarak Shahi family, and h’eld several high offices) and also 
with, another party of Muslim vagabonds, to seek an opportunity 
of destroying Mubarak Shah. 3 

And in the year 837 H. (1433 A.D.) 4 * Mubarak Shah built a 
city on the banks of the river Jamna, 6 and gave it the name of 
Mubarakabad {City of Prosperity), though in reality it should 
have been called Kharababad (City of Ruin), and was so zealous 
in building it that lie spared no pains in its superintendence. In 299* 
the meanwhile news of the capture of the fortress of Tabarliinda 
reached the court, accompanied by the head of the slave Fdlad 
Turkbacha. 6 Mubarak Shaft* could not contain himself for joy at 
this intelligence, and proceeded by forced marches to Tabarhinda 7 
and returned thence speedily to Mubarakabad. in this year 
tidings arrived that hostilities were going on between Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharql and Alp Khan, governor of Kalpi, who had re- 

1 Firishta says JU& Kamaln-d-din, 

* M3* (A) omits 

3 Firishta names as the accomplices Sidaran, son of Kangu. Khatri and 
Sadpal, grandson of Kan j til Khatri : with MTran Sadr Naib-i- 4 arz-i-Mama]ik, 

Qazi 4 Abdu-s-§adr Hajib-i-Khags and others (Firishta* Bombay text, I, p. 308). 

*MS. (A) 

. 3 Briggs in his translation of Firishta (Yol. I, p. 529) assigns 839 H. as the 
date of the building of this city, but a reference to the original shews that 
the historian gives 837 H. as the date. 

8 The text reads here but a footnote gives a variant 

and this reading is confirmed by MS, (A) and also by Firishta. 

7 Firishta says he returned direct to Mubarakabad. 

50 
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ceived the title of Hoshang. 1 * * Mubarak Shall accordingly sent 
commands in all directions for forces to be collected and held in 
readiness to march towards Kalpi, and that they should assemble at 
the Court. At this juncture Mubarak Shah persisted in his invari- 
able custom of visiting the site of the new city in season and out 
of season. One day when he had ridden out there with a body of 
attendants without ceremony, and was preparing to say the Friday 
prayers,* the infidels under Miran Sadr, who had continually lain 
in wait for him at the instigation /of Sarwaru-l-Maik, seeking an 
opportunity (to slay him), 8 with oho accord entered the private 
apartment of Mubarak Shah on so pie pretext or another, and Sidh 
Pal, 4 5 the grandson of the scoundrel Kajwi JOjatrl, put that 
auspicious monarch to a martyr's death. This event took place 
in the year 837 H. The days of his reign were thirteen years 
three months and sixteen days 

Verse, 

Wonder not at the vicissitudes of time, for the heavens 

Retain a recollection of thousands of such stories as this. 

Set not your affections upon that which passe th away, for the 
river JDajla 6 * 

Will continue to pass by Baghdad, while many Khali faha 
come and go. 


1 Firishta throughout calls Mm Hoshang. 

8 On the 9th Eajab 887 (Firiehfca Bombay text l 808). 

* MS. (A) omits oij, 

4 The text is followed here as it agrees closely with the account given by 

Firishta. MS. (A) reads di&LU. JU dm,* 

5 JDajla ©r Dagla t as it may also be pronounced, is the Hiddekel of 

the Bible {Gen. ii. 14 $ Ban. x. 4) ^PjjfT? lit*, the swift. The old Persian 

form is Tigra, “ swift as an arrow/* whence is derived Tigris, the modern name 
of this river. According to Pliny (VI. 37), the river in the tipper part of its 
course where it flowed gently was called Diglito, and lower down, where it 
it more rapid, on account of its velocity it is called Tigris, for the Modes call 
an arrow by this name. According to Geseniu*, in modern Persian both the 
river Tigris and an arrow have the common name tir, which in the Zend 
becomes Tedj&\ See Gesenins That : also Smith Diet G. B. Geog. 

“ The Tigris is navigable for light steamers up to Baghdid, but owing to 
the rapidity of the current, the traffic is all down stream carried on mainly 
by a primitive style of craft, which is broken up at Baghdld and transported 
by camels back to Mosul/' 
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Sultan Muhammad Shah ibn i FarIu IJjtan, 

The brother's son of Mubarak Shah ibn i Khizr Khan, whom 300 . 
Mubarak Shah had adopted as his own son, ascended the throne in 
succession to Mubarak Shah in the year 1 * * * * 837 H. (1433 A.D.) 
and Sarwaru-l-Mulk, whose head was filled with treacherous 
designs, ostensibly owned his allegiance. Muhammad Shah, in 
spite of the foregoing circumstances, conferred upon him the title 
of Khan-i-Jahan and bestowed a khiPat upon him, he also ap- 
pointed Miran Sadr Hu^imt-l-niulk, and for a short time winked at 
the doings of those infidels. Maliku- sh - Sh arq Kamalu-l-mulk, 
who was co-partner with S ar warn - 1 - M a 1 k in the vazirship, elected 
to reside outside the city, and gave in his allegiance to Muhammad 
Shah. The second day after- the accession Sarwaru-l-Mulk made 
some pretext for arresting 8 certain of the servants of Mubarak 
Shah, and put them to death, and left nothing undone to secure the 
overthrowal of the family of Mubarak Shah ; moreover, he began 
to divide the country among his own partisans, giving the terri- 
tory of Baiana, and Amroha, and Narnol, and Kuhram, together 
w*th certain districts in the Doab, to Sidh Pal and Sidharan 
Khatri who were the (actual) murderers of Mubarak Shah. 
Binun the Black, a slave of Sidh Pal, arrived in Baiana with a 
large following, and attempted to enter the fort j but in the mean- 
time Yusuf Khan AuhadI arrived from Hindwan, 8 and giving him 
battle defeated him, and sent the greater portion of those in- 
fidels to hell. Their women and children fell as prisoners into 
the hands of the Muslims, and the head of Ramun the Black 
was hung up over the gate of the fort. Inasmuch as Sarwaru-1- 
Mulk and his infidel horde began to commit violence, the 
A mix^s of Khizr Khan and Mubarak Shah, who were scattered 
here and there about the country, in several places shewed 
symptoms of revolt and set on foot many insurrections. Sarwaru-1- 
Mulk had the self-same object, namely to damage the kingdom. 301. 
Malik Allahdad Kala Lodi, governor of S&mbhal and A bar, * 


I 9th Bajab 837. 

% MS. (A.) j cAU 

8 The text and both MSS. read Hindun. Firishta reads Hindwan. 

Hindaun lies about 20 miles S. of Baiana, it is situated in the Jeypore State. 

* Ahar. In Bulandshahr District, N.-W.P., 20 miles N.E, of Bulaudshahr. 
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and Malik Chaman 1 * * * * governor * of Badaon, grandson of Khau-i- 
Jahan, and Amir 'All Gujrati, together with some other Amirs, 
raised a large following to avenge the death of Mubarak Shah, 
and started towards Dihli. Maliku-§h-Sharq, Karaalu-l-Mulk, 
and Saiyyid Khan, son of Saiyyid Salim, who had received 
the title of Khan-i-A'zarn from Mubarak Shah, were appointed 
by the durbar to proceed against those Amirs, and Malik Yusuf, 
the son of Sarwara-l-Mulk, together with Sidbaran and Kangu 
were ordered to accompany Karnalu-l-Muik. The Dihli army 
crossed by the ford of Kicba and came to Baran (Bulandishahr). 
Malik Allabdad and the other noted Amirs having arrived at 
the township of Ahar desired to cross the Ganges without 
fighting and go where they could safely. But when they 
saw clearly that Malik Kamalu-l-Mulk was heartily bent upon 
taking vengeance upon Sarwaru-l-Mulk, they took courage and 
did not leave their positions. Sarwaru-l-Mulk becoming aware 
of this sent his lieutenant Malik Hushyar, under pretence of 
reinforcing Kamalu-l-Mulk, as a spy into their army. Yusuf 
Khan and Malik Hushyar, and Sidbaran the infidel, enteriainiq^ 
suspicions regarding Kamalu-l-Mulk left the army and went to 
Dihli : and the Amirs of Samblial and Badaon joined Kamalu-l- 
Mulk and came iu great force to the ford of Kicha. Sarwaru-l- 
Mulk was engaged in strengthening his fort. The following day 
the loyal Amirs having crossed the Jamna encamped in the Bagh- 
i-Jud 8 while the traitors and infidels sallied out from the fort and 
engaged them in battle, but suffered defeat iu the very first onset 
and retreated to the fort, but befoi e tliey could enter it a large 
number were put to death and most of the remainder were taken 
prisoners. 

The day following this victory the Mubarak Shah! Amirs 
302. encamped near the fort of Sin, and the greater part of the Amirs 
who were inside the fort, came out and joined them. Fight- 
ing went on between the two parties for three months. 

At the latter part of this year Zirak Khan, Governor of Samina 

i 

1 MS5. (A) writes oXo Malik Hamm ; by Firighta, and in Elliott's 

translation of the Tarikh i- Mubarak ffiiabi (IV. 82} ho is called MaJUk Clmma 

8 The Word iu the original is Muqti\ i.e., holder of a Firightn 

calls him Hdkim4-Baduoa t 
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died, and the country was confirmed to his son Muhammad Khan. 
Muhammad Shah, although outwardly he held friendly relations 
with Sarwam-l-Mulk, still in his inmost heart was in unison 
with his father’s Amirs. Sarwaru-l-Mulk became aware of this, 
and accordingly began to plot treachery against him also, and was 
only waiting his opportunity. 

On the eighth of Muharram in the year 838 H. (1434 A.D) 
Sarwaru-l-Mulk and the sons of the perfidious MirSn Sadr sud- 
denly broke into the tent of the king with the intention of doing 
him a grievous injury, but at this moment Muhammad Shah 
became aware of their design ; and with all despatch sent messen- 
gers to Kamalu-l-Mulk, while the attendants who were near the 
person of Muhammad Shah were on their guard, and killed the 
traitor Sarwaru-l-Mulk, and seizing the sons of Miran Sadr exe- 
cuted them in presence of the darbar. The traitorous infidels 
blockaded themselves in their own houses. Kamfiln-l-Mulk, 
accompanied by all the Amirs, entered the fort by the Darwaza-i- 
Baghdad (Ba gh dad gate). The ruffian Sldh Pal set fire to his 
house and property, and after performing the jaukar 1 which is a 
well-known custom expressed by that word in the Hindi language, 
went himself into battle and became food for the fames of the 
pitiless sword, a and his impure soul went to hell. l * 3 Sidharan 
Kangu. and the rest of the Khatri confederation, were one and all 
taken prisoners, and were impaled near the haztra 4 (mausoleum) 

l JauJiar or Juhar is a Hindi word derived from the words 

jha, and hara signifying taking one’s own life . The custom of 
the llajputs when reduced to the last extremity in warfare was in olden 
times to perform a rite of self-sacrifice known by this name: as for 
instance on the occasion of the siege and capture of Chitor by Sultan 4 Alan 
d-DIn : 44 Huge piles of timber were raised up and set on fire. The worne* 
approached in funeral procession and threw themselves into the flames. 
The men arrayed themselves in saffron-coloured garments and rushed out of. 
the fortress sword iu hand ; most of them were cut to pieces.” The evident 
object of the rite was to protect the persons of the women from the indig- 
nities to which they would be submitted if they were to fall alive into the 

hands of the enemy. * Mfc>S. omit j*^)*^* 

5 The word Jauhar, here used for 44 Soul,” has the primary mean- 

ing of 44 essence.” It is a Persian word and is used here as a play upon the 
Hindi word jauluir used above (Note 1). 

4 EjjJa*. Haztra. The literal meaning of this word is m enclosure, here 
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of Mubarak Shah, and Malik Hushy&r and Mubarak Kotwal were 
executed along with them. The following day Kamalu-l-Mulk 
and the other noted Amirs renewed their *ealty to Muhammad 
303 . Shah; Kamalu-l-Mulk obtained the vark of vazzr and Malik 
Chaman of Badaon received the title of Ghmiu-l-Mulk, and was 
reinstated in his former position as governor of Badaon, Amroha 
being also added to his province ; Malik Allahdad Lodi would 
not accept any title, the title of Darya Khan however he accepted 
for his brother. Thus after settling the important affairs, Muham- 
mad Shah gave durability to his rule, and conducted his Grovern- 
ment in tranquillity. 

And in the year 840 H. (1436 A.D.) he turned his attention 
towards Multan, and halted for some days at Mubarakpur to give 
time for the Amirs of the various districts to join him. When the 
Muhammad Shahi’s troops were all assembled at Mubarakpur he 
marched thence towards Multan, and after visiting the shrines of 
the holy men at that place 1 came to Dihli. And in the aforesaid 
year, marching towards Samana he despatched a force to proceed 
against Shaikha Kiiukhar. 8 Accordingly they laid waste his coun- 
try and returned. 3 In the year 841 H. (1437 A.D.) tidings 
arrived that the tribe of Langahs had raised an insurrection 
in Multan, and in the meantime Sultan Ibrahim Sharql obtained 
possession of certain divisions of Dihli, and the Bai of Cfwaliar 
and the other Rais refused to pay the customary tribute. Muham- 
mad Shah affected to be indifferent to this, and disturbances 
sprung up in all directions, and everyone was hankering after 
something. The ghanzadas of Miwat, who are the ancestors of 
Hasan Khan of Miwat, invited Sultan Mahjnud Khilji from Maiwa 
to assume the imperial power of Dihli. 

And in the year 844 H, (1440 A.D.) Saltan Mahmud arrived 
at Dihli, and Muhammad Shah drew up his forces and sent out 
his son Saiyyid * Alau-d-Dln to engage him in .battle, giving the 
804 . command of the force to Malik Buhiul Lodi. Sultan Mahmud, also 


H means a tomb enclosed within walls or a palisade. JTirishta Writes “ were 
put to death with great tortures ” JiSi 

l MS. (A) omits 
* MS. (A>. ****>• jf. 

» MS* (A) ***** <***&* Hj? Ujt 
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appointed his two sons Ghiasu-d-Dln and Qadr Khan 1 to oppose 
them. A fierce battle resulting they at last agreed to make peace, 
and Sultan Mahmud taking advantage of that, and alleging as an 
excuse that he had seen in a dream that the kingdom of Multan 
was being ruined, marched in light order under cover of night 
towards Malwa, Malik Bihlfil pursued him and seized a portion of 
his baggage and valuable -equipment* Sultan Muhammad was so 
pleased at the energy displaced by Buhlfil Lodi that he called him his 
son,* and bestowed upon him the country of Labor and Dotal pur. 
And in the year 845 H. ( 1441 A.D.) he marched to Samana, 
and having despatched Buhlfxl to chastise Jasrat Khukhar, return- 
ed to Dihli. Jasrat concluded a peace with Malik Buhlul and held 
out to him the pleasing prospect of becoming Sultan of Dihli,® 
till ait last Buhlul began to collect Afghans from all directions and 
took forcible possession of a large number of par g anas, then with- 
out any ostensible reason he picked a quarrel with Muhummad 
Shah and revolted against him, leading an army against Dihli. 
He held Sultan Muhammad for a considerable time closely be- 
sieged, but could not accomplish his purpose, and returned without 
effecting anything. In the meantime Muhammad SJah was 
afflicted with a grievous disorder, * and the Amirs who were at a 
distance of twenty .kroJis from Dihli revolted against Mm, and 
sending for his son e Alau-d-Din who held a j&egir in Badaun, andt 
had left there on a hunting expedition at the foot of the hills, 
made him® heir-apparent. And in the year 847 H. 6 he passed 
away, the duration of his reign was fourteen ? years and some 
months, or thereabouts. 


I ’The text reads Madan Kham MS. (A) reads tiM. 

Qadan Khan. Firishfca says Qadr Khan. .So also Ta baqat-i-AJcbari. 

~ * MS. (A) l»f See Elliott IV 85. 

* Firishfca says.: Incited him to aspire to the kingdom of Dihli, MS. (A), 

instead of writes JJj** 0 - 

4 Mfo* tgAfe* C 4 aJ J Firishfca says : jjjijjj) becom- 
ing day by day weaker. 6 MS, (AJ tjfjK 

• Firishfca says that he died in $49 H. which is probably correct, see ». 7. 

1 As he came to the throne in 837 he bad reigned only some ten years, not 
fourteen as here stated. Both MSS. (A) and (B) however read 
The Tubaqat-i-Akbari according to Elliott IV. 86, says ten years and some 
months. With {regard to this see Thomas, Pathdn Kings, p. 336 and note 1, 
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Come and cast one look upon tbeir dost, and take .warning* 

For the dust is the resting-place of trusted emperors. 

305 * SuL^lN ‘Alau-d-Din ibn i Mohammad SglH ibn i Mubarak 
Shah 1 ibn i Khizr Khan, 

In accordance with the testamentary disposition of his father 
Succeeded to the throne, and Malik Buhlul with the other Amirs 
gave in their allegiance to him, and seeing that the indolence of 
SultSn 4 Alau-d-Din was even greater than that of his father, a 
still more violent ambition to secure the throne began to work 
upon the excited fancy of Buhlul. 

In the year 850 H. (1445 A J>.) Sultan * Alau-d-Din made an 
excursion towards Baiana ; while on the road he heard a false 
rumour that the King of Jaunpur was on his way to attack Dihli, 
and without attempting to ascertain its truth returned in hot 
haste to Dihli. In the year 851 H. (1447 A.D.) he went to 

where it is said that Firishta “ makes a less venial mistake in insisting npo/ 
a twelve years’ reign in spite of bis own expressed figures of from <‘839 to 
849” A. H. Briggs, pp. 332—339.” This is not Fmsjbfca’s error but is the fault of 
his translator. Firishta says clearly that Muhammad succeeded to the throne 
on the very day on which Mubarak Shah was assassinated (Bo. text, p. 309) 
that is, 44 on the 9th Bajab 837” (Bo. text, p. 308), so that while his date as re- 
gards tho "death of Muhammad Shah may be wrong, his calculation based 
upon the dates he gives is correct. I am not aware of any direct evidence 
that Sulfcan 4 Alau-d-Din ascended the throne in 847 H, The Tarikk-i~Mubarak 
gytht, if Elliott’s translation ( Elliot, IT, p. 86) is to|be trusted, says, “ Upon the 
death of Muhammad Shah the amirs and nobles assembled, and raised his son to 
the throne under the style of Sulfcan 4 Alau-d-Din* and in a footnote on the 
fame page referring to the conflict of testimony between Badaoni and Firishta 
as to the date of Muhammad ghlh’s death, he says : 44 Firishta seems correct in 
making it 849,” and with this opinion I am inclined to agree. The mistake 
appears to have arisen from accepting the date given by Briggs in his transla- 
tion of Firishta, instead of confirming it from Firishta himself, who gives 17th 
Jamadi 1 824 as the date of Khizr Khan’s death and Mubarak Shah’s accession, 
«nd states (Bo. text 309) that Mubarak ghah reigned thirteen years three 
months and sixteen days. This would bring us to 837 H. not to 889 H. There- 
fore, unless there is evidence to shew that 4 Alau-d-Din came to the throne in 
847 H. we are justified in accepting Firishta’s plain and coincident statement 
that Muhammad ghlh reigned twelve years and some months, dying in 849 H. 

X us. (A) omits and writes olA dpi Farid 3Chan. See 

Thomas, Paihm Kings, 336, footnote* 
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Badaon and elected to take up his abode there, and after making 
preparations for remaining there 1 returned to his capital Dihll. 

And in the year 852 H. (1448 A.D.) having made his two 
brothers-in-law Skahna-i-$hahr (City Constable) and Mir-z-Kue 
(Superintendent of Roads) he returned to Badaon. A disturbance 
arose between those two brothers, and at last both were put to death 
by the people of Dihli. Husain Khan who was Umdatu-l-Mulh 
(a Privy Councillor), and loyal to the Sultan, but from time to 
time spoke the direct truth to the Sultan in connection with the 
administration of State affairs, had for this very reason, fallen out 
of * favour with the Sultan, and had been deposed from his office. 
Hamid Khan, Vazir-i-mamlukat, ( vazir of the State) who had fled 
to Dihli fearing punishment at the hands of the Sultan, and 
dreading an attempt upon his life, 8 joined with Husain Khan in 
invitiup -Msriik Buhlul and in raising him to the throne. He 
accordingly took advantage of the absence of the Sultan to pro- 306. 
ceed to Sirhind 8 and having assumed to himself the title of 
Sultan read the Khutbah, and coming a second time with 4 his whole 
army seized upon Dihll. Leaving his viceroy there he proceeded 
towards Dibalpur, where he set about raising an army, and wrote 
a letter couched in hypocritical terms to Sultan * Alau-d-Din say- 
ing, “ I am your obedient servant, and am undertaking all this mar- 
ching backwards and forwards solely out of loyalty to your person.” 

The Sultan in reply, wrote as follows : tl The deceased King, 
Sultan Muhammad Shah, called you by the name of Son. There 
is neither fruit nor profit for me in sovereignty ; living in solitary 
contentment at Badaon I resign the empire of Dihli 6 to you. 

Sultan Buhlul leaving Dibalpur ascended the throne of Dihli e 

IMS. (A) *SA|*3| Orfti| C-r fc. The text reads ^1 Ji 

UA|&Jj having laid the foundations of a palace, but there seems no authority 
for such a statement. 

* Firishta gives a full account of this, and says that the Sultan was insti- 
gated to this attempt by Qufcb Khan and Eai Pertab, the latter of whom had a 
blood-feud against Hamid Khan ( see Firishta, Bombay text I* p. 315). 

* MS. (A). 

4 His eldest son ghwaja Bayazid. At this time, according to Firishta, the 
Khntbah used to be read in the joint names of Sultan c Alan-d-Din and Snlfcan 
Buhlul, who upon first marching against Dihli had written to ‘ Alau-d-Din 
alleging as his excuse that he was marching to oppose Hamid Khan. 

* MS. (A) vaAfal**, • MS. (A) 

51 
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without 'fighting or opposition; and Sultan ‘ Alriu-d-Din by the 
orders of Sultan Bulilui was invested with the sovereignty of 
Badaon and the districts appertaining to it, towards the river 
Ganges as far as Khairabad and the foot of the is ills, and used to 
read the Klmtbak in his own name in those districts, till at last 
after some time, in the year 855 H. (1451 A.D.) he bade farewell 
to this world. 1 * The duration of his reign was seven years and 
some months. 

Verse . 

This is the sum and total of the world’s conduct. 

It has never proved faithful to any man. 

Sultan Buhlul [ibn i Kala]* Lorn, 

Who in the reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah had obtained the 
title of Khan-i-KLanan, 3 * * in the year 855 H. (1451 A.D.) in concert 
with Hamid Khan Vazir (who, after the execution of Husain Khan 
at the hands of Sultan * Alau-d-Diti, had gained possession of the 
family and relations of Sultan * Alau-d-Din in Dihli, and had 
brought the key of the fortress and had gi ven4Wo~SuI tan Buhlul) 
307. ascended the throne of sovereignty, and by degrees contrived to 
secure the imprisonment of Hamid Khan,* and in the same year 
proceeded to Multan to set that province in order. 6 

And in the yonr 856 H. (1452 A.D.) Sultan Mahmud Sharqi 
at the instigation of certain of the Amirs of the party of Saltan 
* Aliu-d-Din, came with a largo army and laid siege to Dihli, 


1 According to Firishta * Alau-d-Dm died in Badiion in the year 883 H. 
(1478 A.D.) having reigned in Baduon same twenty-eight years. 

Badaoiu’s statement is wrong in this particular. In 855 H, according to 
Firishta. 1 Alfm-d-Dm retired into obsourifv, leaving th© kingdom of Dihli to 
Buhlul Lodi, and reigned in Badaon for twenty-eight years, dying in 883 H. 
(Bo. text 316.) Bee n. 4 page 405. 

3 MS. (B) omits the words in brackets. 

* MS. (A) writes dlib 45 * A w&A, 

* A long account of the way in which HrunM Khan was taken prisoner is 
given V, Firishta. 

6 Firishta gives an account of the circumstances attending the birth of 
Bnhlfl Lodi, telling us that the mother of Buhlul LmU, when dose upon her 
confinement of him, was killed by the falling of her house upon her ; she was 
taken out lifeless, and to save the child the mother was instantly submitted 
to the Ciusarean operation and the child removed 5 as it shewed signs of life 
ft was carefully tended and grew up. (Bo. text p. 817). 
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and after severe fighting gained possession of it , 1 and Fath 
Khan Harawi 3 who was one of the most trusted Amirs of 
Saltan Mahmud was killed. S nltan Mahm ud s not being able to bear 
up against this went to Jaunpur; and the following year came into 
the same neighbourhood, proceeding from Jaunpur to Itawa, and 
concluded peace upon the following terms, namely, that so much 
of the kingdom of Dihli as was under the sway of Mubarak 
Shah should belong to Sultan Buhlul, while that portion which 
was under the rule of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi should revert to 
Sultan Mahmud and having promised that after the rainy season 
he would give Shamsabad to Sultan Buhlul , 6 which was held 
by Juna Khan as the deputy of Sultan Mahmud, each of them 
went to his own country. 

Sultan Buhlul at the expiration of the appointed time marched 
against Shamsabad, took possession of it, and gave it to Rai 
Kiran, ruler of Bhunganw. Sultan Mahmud being displeased at 
this, proceeded again 6 to the borders of Shamsabad and fought 
with Sultan Buhlul . 7 In the meantime Sultan Mahmud quitted 
this existence for the house of eternity, and Muhammad Shah, the 
son of Sultan Mahmud, was nominated to the kingdom of Jaunpur 
in the room of his father, and having arranged peace upon the 
terms formerly agreed upon between Sultan Mahmud and Sultan 30 
* 

1 MS. (A) has here a. different reading (note 7) The text seems 

right agreeing with MS. (B). 

S' Haraivl, of Herat. 

® MS. (A) reads here ^ 

Sultan Mahmud was not able to bear the fall ofjFatl? Khan and his being killed. 

4 MS. (A) &+***. Mxbhammad. Firishta says that another term of the 
agreement was that Buhlul was to return the seven elephants taken in battle 
from Fatli Khan, and should receive Shamsabad in place of Junan Khan (Bo, 
text p. 322). 

6 MS. (A) omits Firishta tells ns that Ju.nan Khan refused to quit 
Shamsabad when called npon tci do so by Buhlul Lodi, who consequently 
marched against him and drove him out, giving Shamsabad into the charge of 
Rai Kiran, and conquering all that country, (Bo, text p. 322). 

« MS. (A) *W£>4. 

7 In this engagement Qutb Khun Lodi was taken prisoner in consequence 
of his horse stumbling and throwing him, and was sent by Mahmud to Jann- 
pufc where he was imprisoned. 

R Firishta says that Bibi Raohi, the mother of Muhammad Shah gharqi 
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Saltan Buhlul also despatched Jalal Khan, the brother of Husain 
Khan, whom he held in confinement as hostage for Qutb Khan, to 
Sultan Husain after conferring honours upon him. And after some 
real's 1 Sultan Husain coming to the borders of Chandwar, fought a 
battle with Sultan Buhlul, and having concluded a peace for three 
years again returned to his own country. At this juncture Ahmad 
Khan Jilwani, the ruler of Baiana read the Khutbah in the name 2 
of Husain Khan ; and Sultan ldusain, upon the expiration of the 
period for which peace had been concluded, proceeded towards 
Dihli with 10,000 cavalry and a thousand elephants. They met 
near a place called Bhatwara, and Sultan Husain having agreed 
to peace encamped at Itawa. Sultan Buhlul came to Lilili. The 
fact of these two kings being thus within a seven days’ journey 
is not without its ridiculous side. 

Verse. 

Who has ever seen a scabbard which can contain two swords ! 

Who has ever seen the thrones of two Jamshlds in one piace I 

f 

LAnd in this year Sultan 1 Alau-d-Dln, whose daughter [Malika- 309 
i-Jahan] 3 was married to Snltan Husain, passed away in Badaon, 
as has been already related, * and left his kingdom to Sultan 
Buhlul and Sultan IJusain.J 

** Verse. 

Even supposing that thou hast attained to that which thou 
desirest, 

Even supposing that thou hast been all that thou shouldest be. 

Has not everything which has attained perfection, suffered 
afterwards from loss ? 

Does not the azure heaven taken away again all that it has 
bestowed ? 

And Sultan Husain came from Itawa to Badaon to perform the 


l A peace had been arranged for a term of four years (Firishta). 

8 Both MSS. (A) (B) omit 
’ 3 The name is omitted in MSw (A). 

* See note 1 page 402, ‘Alna-d-Din really died in 882 H. according to 
Firishta. In the former place our author says he died in 855 H. but here he 
corrects the mistake. 
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duties of mourning for him, 1 2 and having taken those districts 
from the sons of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Dln, took possession of them 
himself, and thence went 8 to Sambai, and having taken prisoner 
Tatar Khan, 3 * the Governor of that place, sent him to Saran,* and 
with a large army and the number of elephants already mentioned, 
arrived at Dihll in the month of Zu Hijjah, in the year 880 U. 5 
and encamped on the hanks of the Jamna near the ford of Kicha. 6 
Sultan Buhlul corning from Sihrind summoned 7 Husain Khan, 
the son of Khan-i-Ja!»an from the vicinity 8 of Mlraih, and des- 
patched him to oppose Sultan Husain, 9 while he himself held 
Dihli against him. And on this occasion also, owing to the exer- 
tions of Qufcb Khan, Sultan Husain agreed to peace, inking into 
his own possession the whole of the country on the further side 
of the Ganges ; ,Q then relinquishing this side of the river to Sultan 
Buhlul he returned. Sultan JBniilfil iJ seized his oppoi tunity, and 
when Sultan Husain marched, crossed the river Jamna and cap- 
tured some baggage and other property 18 which Sultan Husain, 
relying upon the truce, had left on the camping-ground : a certain 
proportion of the treasury also which was laden on elephants and 
horses, fell into the hands of Sultan Buhlul, and as many as forty 
310. noted Amirs of Sultan H usain's force, were taken prisoners, among 
others for instance, Qazi SannVu-d-Dln. entitled Qu thi gh Khan the 
Vazir, who was the most learned of the doctors of his time. ‘ 


1 MS. (A) reads jl ba-ta'zhjul-t-u which agrees with the words 

of Firishta (Bo. text, p. 325} and is far preferable to the reading of the text 
and MS, (B) bataqrib-i-ii, i.e., on his account. 

2 MS. (A) 8 Firishta calls him Mubarak Khan. 

4 Thns also both MSS. (A) and (B). The text has a footnote variant 

ha Shdrm. 

8 Thei’O is a serious discrepancy here in the dates. Firigjxta says iii 883 
H. (Bo. text, p. 325} and this must bo correct. 

* MS, (A) reads Giizr^i-Ganjina, but the text is right. Firishta 

reads hachha, 

7 MSS. (A) and (B) omit 

8 JjfeS. ( A ) and (B) read for (Text). 

■ * Firishta says '-0* e to take Mirak. 

■w Mg. (A) reads. *±*J: That is to say eastward of the Ganges. 
u'mS. (A) omits )■ IS sis. (A) Af JJS. (ft) &tj 
18 Firishta says “ thirty or forty/* * 
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Sultan Bulilul made over Qu tiu gh KliSn in chains to Qufcb 
Khan Lodi, and himself giving chase went as far as Shamsabad 1 * 
in the Doab, which was held by Sultan Husain, and seizing it, 
appointed commissioners a of his own over 3 that country; this 
occurrence took place in the year 8S4 H. (1479 A.D.) 4 5 the 
chronogram for that year was Naiv id-i-Kh ara h 2 (Tidings of 
ruin). 6 

And Sultan Husain seeing that he was being very closely’ pur- 
sued, determined to make a stand at Rapri, and once more peace 
was agreed to between them upon the old conditions, namely, that 
each should rest contented with the countries of which he was in 
possession, and should retire. Upon the conclusion of this peace 
Sultan Husain remained at Raprl, and Sultan Buhliil at a place 
called Dlmpamau’; and after a time Sultan Husain again collecting 
an army came up against Suli.it n Bahlfil, and a fierce engagement 
took piece in the vicinity of Sonhar. 6 Sultan Husain again 
suffered defeat, a great deal of treasure and valuables beyond 
computation falling into the hands of the Lodi party, and was a 
means of increasing their influence and power. Sultan Bulilul 
left Dhoparnau’ for JDihl 1 to mourn 7 for Kli an-i-Jaluin who had 
died in Dibit, [and having conferred the titlo of Khan-i-Jahan 
upon his son, again returned to attack Sultan Husain, and reaching 
Rapid fought a battle in which he gained a victory]; 8 aud when 

Sultan Idusain took refuge in flight a nnml>er of his family and 
« 

1 Fh'ishta enumerates Klt nnp.il (Kanpila?) Bait fill FUmnsfibmi. Sakit 
Marhnraand J iilesar, as the tmvmdi.pr st ucd on ihia occasion by liuhlub 

S Shitjqduran. Officers appointed to collect revenue from provin- 

ces. 

8 MBS. (A) (B). Tliomvt mn\* 

4 Finshtn includes this ann*n^ the I'.vunts of 8813 IT. See note 17. 

5 Our author here shewn that he is wrong, aa the total of the letters given 

amounts to 88B not 881. Thus 50 4- 0 + 1U + 4r+ 000 + 200 + 1+2 + 

10 « 883 . 

6 This passage is differently worded in the text. In both MSS. (A) and (B) 
it runs thus : — 

)\j* J* j j 

d-*f ofihL* j*» jj <&**+&■ jh ui&A* &***>$ *** j 

*£* 08 ** ^ 0^0 tyt** Jt 

7 The text reads incorrectly instead of MS. (A), 

* MS. (A) omits the portionjui brackets. 
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children were drowned in the Jamna. Sultan Husain continued 
his march towards Gwaliar, and was still on the way when the 
rebel tribes of Hafckant, 1 * * who are a clan of the Bhadauris, attacked 
his camp ; Rai Girat Singh, the Governor of Gwaliar came to the 
assistance of the Sultan offering his services, and having presented 
311. him with money and property, horses, camels, and elephants, with 
tents for himself and his troops, sent an army to accompany 
him, proceeding himself with the Sultan* as far as KalpI ; Sultan 
Buhlul pursued him, and the two Kings 8 met in the neighbourhood 
of KalpI and a considerable time was spent in hostilities. In the 
meantime Rai Tiluk 4 * * Chand, the Governor of the country of 
Baksar, 8 came and offered his services to Sultan Husain, 6 ~nd 
enabled him to cross the Ganges at a place which was fordable. 
Sultan Husain not being able to stand against him withdrew 
to Thatta, 7 and the Raja of Thatta came to receive him, and 
having presented him with several laks of tcinkahs in cash, and 
other valuables, 8 together with several elephants, escorted him 
to Jaunpur. 

Sultan Buhlul made an attempt to conquer Jaunpur, accordingly 

1 MS. (A) omits the word leaving a hiatus, and writes oiKl* 

HatJcant which is correct, see n. 2. 

Hatkanth is said by Abul Fazl to be the chief town of Bhadawar a district 
S. E. of Agra. Its inhabitants are called Bhadauriahs. They were known as 
daring robbers and though so near the capital managed to maintain their 
independence till Akbar had their chief trampled to death by an elephant, 
when they submitted. Ain-i-Akbari (B) I. 488. Elliot. Races of N, W, P., 
vol. I, p. 25. . 

* 2 We should probably read here *2** $£ vQ Mugim'at for 1 fatal Vat 

see Firishta. 

• MS. (A) reads erf**. 

, * Both MSS. Also Firishta who calls him Kai Tilok Chand, Governor of 
ghatra (? Katebr.) 

* t Baksar is situated on the left bank of the Ganges 34 miles S. E. of Unao 

town,, and has an interest in connection with the massacre of 1857 at Cawnpore 
(see Hunter Imp. Gaz., I, 450) MS. (A) reads Yalcsar. 

* Firishta says Offered his services to Sultan 

Buhlul ; from our author's subsequent words it would appear that it was Sultan 
Buhlul, and not Sulfcan Husain, 

Or M$S. (A) and (B) read Bhatta instead of Patna. Firishta has 
Thatta, and this seems to be the proper reading. 

* MS. (A) ^ i*. 
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Sultan Husain leaving Jaunpur went by way of Banrmcli towards 
Qanauj, and engaged 1 * * Sultan Buhlul for some time on the banks 
of the JLiahab, and met with the defeat which had become a second 
nature to him. f On this occasion his whole retinue and regalia 
fell into the hands of the Lodis, while bis chief wife Malika-i- 
Jahan, Bibi Khunza, 8 who was the daughter of Sultan 4 * Alau-d- 
Diu, and the grand daughter of Khizr Shan, was taken prisoner ; 8 
Sultan Buhlul treated that lady with the utmost respect and 
regard, and when he again attempted to conquer Jaunpur, Bibi 
Khunza by some artifice effected her escape and joined her husband. 
Jaunpur fell into the hands 4 of Sultan Bubluly He gave it to 
Mubarak Khan Luhani, and himself proceeded toBadaon. Sultan 
Husain took the opportunity to march against Jaunpur in full 
force ; the Amirs of Sultan Buhlul evacuated it, and went to Qutb 
Khan Lodi who was in Mahjauli, 6 and approached Sultan Husain 
with expressions of fealty, and by pretending to take his part kept 
him at bay till reinforcements arrived from Sultau Buhlul. Sultan 
Buhlul sent his own son Mubarak Shah to the assistance of these 312. 
Amirs, while he himself also set out 6 for Jaunpur, following his 
son; Sultan Husain nob being able to stand against him went to 
Bihar. In the meantime tidings of the death of Qutb Khan 
l'eached Sultan Buhlul at the camp of Haldi, 7 and having per- 
formed the requirements of mourning for him, he proceeded to 
Jaunpur, and after placing his son Barbak Shah upon ' the throne 
of the Sharqi dynasty, 8 returned, and came to the Kalpi country, 
which he gave to A £ zam Humayun, another nephew, who had the 


1 MS. (B) reads muqabala , i.e., met him. 

8 MS. (A) reads tj Khiitru MS. (B) Kkutm. Firishta roads 

Khunza. 

8 MS. (A) 4 Both MSS. (A) ami (B) otnitji. 

8 MS. (A) reads Majhauli . Firishta Mahjauli, A 

village in the Gorakhpur District on the banks of the, Gandak. There are 
two villages forming one : Majhauli, which is Hindu, on the north bank, ,and 
Salimpur, which is Muhammadan, on the South. See Hunter Imp. Gaz. IX. 210. 

6 MSS. (A) and (B) read 

I Firishta says : When Sultan Buhlul arrived at the township of Haldi, he 
heard of the death of Qutb Khan. 

8 Firishta says : “ expelled Sulfcan Husain Sharqi, again conquered Jaunpur, 
and placed his own son Barbak Shah upon the throne of the Sharqi Kings” 

\ ‘ 52 * ' ' ■ 
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name of Bayazld, 1 * and having arrived at Dbolpur 8 levied several 
mans of gold as tribute from the Rai of that place ; then passing by 
Bari went to Hahpur, 3 * one of the dependencies of the forticssof 
Rantanhhur, and having laid waste that country came to Dihll 
and remained there. Some time after this he hastened to Hissar 
Firoza, where he remained a few days and then returned to Dibit. 
Once more he went to Gwaliar, where Raja Man the Governor of 
Gwaliar sent an offering of eighty laks of tankas of that period ; 
accordingly Buhlul confirmed him at Gwaliar, and proceeded to 
Itawa, and was making his way back to Dibit when he was taken 
ill in the neighbourhood of a township of the dependencies of Saklt,* 
And in the year 894 H. (1488 A. D.) he died, the duration of 
bis reign was thirty-eight years, 5 eight months and eight days. 6 

Verse. 

Whether it ho Afrasiyab or his son Zal, 

He will meet with chastisement at the hand of Fate. 

To a cup whose measure the wine-bearer has appointed 
313. It is impossible to add a single drop, however much jou may 
strive. 


i MS. (A) writes another non. Finghta says HjMJ 

^iacj * Jxis giaudson Khaja A‘znru Hmuayan son of 
Kjnvftja Bayttsid.* (Bo. Text, p. 327 ), This is correct. Buynzld was the eldest 
son of Bnhlfil. 

* Both MSS. (A) and (B) omit «^A. 

8 The text and MS. (B) read Palhanpur. BIS. (A) reads 
ilhitiipfa': Finshfa’s text however reads clearly (p, 327) u*i1ssri 

bu j<hiib-i*Iiahpfu\ Briggs {p. 560) says iUittnnpoor 1 

* Text and BIS. (B) have Sakput. BIS. (A) reads Saktb. 

In Firishfea we read (Bo. text 327) that “ Buhlul took Itawa from Saklt Singh 
and set oat to return to Dihl? but fell ill on tlie way.*' hater on we read that 
** he died near Bhadanll one of the dependencies of Saklt.” Saklt is in the 
Btah District of the N.-W, Provinces, and it is here according to Hunter {imp. 
Qm*, XU.' 146), that Buhlul Lodi died. Abul Fa?! states (A'm i-Akbcm text 
I. 532) that he died near the township of Saketh, but places Bhadfiwah in the 
SarkSr of Sahar in the Agra Subah, while ho places Saketh in the Sarkar of 
Qniiauj (ace Ain-i-Akbarl ( J&rrett) (II. 309 u. 3). Saklf was probably tin, 
head-quarters, of the Saklt Singh whom Firishta mentions. 

5 MS. (A) reads after c/h*. 

6 Firishta says seven days. 
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“Whether it be a king or a M«s- seller 1 

Fate brings to his hearing the summons-of . death. 

The date of his death 2 

In eight hundred and ninety and four 

The world conquering Khedive, Buhliil left the world; 

With his sword he so i zed-pro v ince's, but for all his bright 
sword and burnished dagger. 

He was not able to repel death. s 

Sultan Sikandar ibn i Sultan Buhlul,* 

Who was known by the name of Nizam Khan, upon hearing the 
tidings of his father’s decease, came in haste 6 from Dihli to the 
towns!) ip of Jalali, entered the camp 6 and despatched the 
corpse of his father to Dihli. On Friday, the seventeenth of the 
year above mentioned, he ascended the throne in the palace of 
Sultan Flruz, which is situated on the banks of the Black water, 
with the concurrence of Khan-i-Jnhan ibn i Khau-i-Jahan, and 
Khan-i-Khunan Farmali, 7 and all the Amirs, and was addressed 
by the title 8 of Sultan Sikandar. It is said that at the time of 
leaving Dihli, he went to Shaikh Sama’u-d-Din Kanbu, 9 the 
spiritual guide of Shaikh Jamali, 10 who was one of the greatest 
among tho Ultima Shaikhs of liis time, on pretence of taking au 


1 lAjj 3 lihas-furPsli. Khag is a fragrant grass (Avdropogmi mnrica- 
turn) from which screens are made and wetted with water for tho purpose of 
cooling moms by the air which blows through them : commonly known as 
“ Khas Kltas tatties’* in India. 

2 MS, (A) reads This is omitted in the text. 

Prior to his death Saltan Bnhlul had made a partition of his dominions, 
assigning Jaunpur to Shahzada Barbak Shah, and Karra Manikpur to 
Shfihzada ‘Alum KhSn, Bnhraich to his sister’s son Shaikh Muhammad Far- 
mali, who was known ns Kalii Bhar, and Lakhnau and KalpI to A’zam 
Humiiyiin ibni Khwaja Bayazid Khan. (Firishta Bo. text 327). 

? These same verses arc found in Firishta. 

* MS. (A ) has no further words. MS. (B) adds iS^ Lodi. The text adds 
"ibni Kftlu. 

' & $ either MS. (A} nor (B) has as in the text. 

' # ms. (b) c5>y4- 

1 MS, (B) uUt^la. Khdn-i-Kkiinjrm Dihli, it omits Farmali. 

« MS, (&) omits v 14 ^- 9 MS. (A) Kina. ' 1« MS. {A}- 
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omen, 1 for this reason that he feared lest the Shaikh might favour 
the claims of tha other brothers, 8 so making his customary daily 
,walk a pretext, .he enquired the meaning of the expression As'adak 
Allah 3 from the Shaikh. 

314. When he answered, It means may God Most High make you 
fortunate, he besought him saying, Kindly let this expression 
fall three several times from your auspicious lips ; the Shaikh 
did so, 4 then he arose and said I have gained my request, then 

1 iafa'ul . Taking a (J fffi 0 r omen from the words of a book. 

Sortilege, in the manner of the Sortes Virgiliance, or the oracle of Proeneste. 
Among Muhammadans it is a not infrequent custom, before embarking upon 
any important undertaking, to consult the Qur’an, or the works of IJafig in 

this way. The word fS l properly means a good omen, as opposed to 

tiyarat a had omen, this distinction is however not strictly observed. 
The prophet Muhammad directed his followers not to put faith in a bad omen, 
but rather to take a good one ; on being asked the meaning of a good omen 
he said “ a good word which any of you may hear : such as if a person in 
search of anything be addressed thus, 0 Finder / " (MishJcatu-l-Ma$abih 

Mathew ii. 381) see also Lane s. u. also Lane’s Modern Egyptians 259, 
where a full account of one of the methods of sortilege by the Zdirgahis 
given. 

* MS. (B ) reads j&i* another brother. Firishta gives a detailed 
account of the circumstances attending the accession of Sikahdar 5 he says 
that most of the Lodi Amirs favoured A‘zam Humayun, and before Buhlul’s 
death practically farced him to summon Sikandar from JDih.lI, intending to 
make a prisoner of him. This plot came to the ears of ‘Umr Khan Shirwani 
who was a friend of Sikandar, and he consequently agreed with the mother 
of Sikandar, who was in the camp at the time, to warn Sikandar of his danger. 
Sikandar accordingly made excuses from day to day, and eventually delayed 
coming so long that Buhlul died. The Amirs then held a consultation, most of 
them favouring Barbak Shah the eldest surviving son, but some leaning to 
A'zam Humayun : Zeba, the mother of Sikandar, spoke from behind a cur- 
tain in favour of her son, but was rudely repulsed by one ‘Isa Khan a cousin of 
Buhlul, who said, “ the son of a gold worker’s daughter is not fit to be king.’ 
Thereupon Khan-i-Khanan Farmali rebuked him, and words ensued which led 
to a quarrel. Khan-i-Khinan took his party of Amirs with him, and removed 
Bnhlul’s corpse to Jaiali, summoning Sikandar from JDihll where they placed 
hum on the throne in the palafce of Sultan Firuz on the banks of the Bilh, as 
Sul&an Sikandar. He then sending his father’s body to Dihli, marched against 
‘Isa Khan and defeated him, but pardoned him (Firishta Bo. text 338-339). 

■ 3 A&a l dak allah, £.e», May God prosper thee. MS. (A) reads 

♦ MS. (A) omits the words jb Am# an( j reads y 
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he besought the Shaikh to assist him, and set out to go to the 
army, and after that his rule was firmly established , 1 * * he left 
Dihli, and marched towards % Rapid and Itawa to conquer the 
country, and spent seven months there. He also sent Ismael 
Khan Luhani 8 with overtures of peace to King Barbak Shah 
at 4 Jaunpur, while he proceeded in person against 5 * Isa 

Khan Governor of Patiali ; 6 and 7 6 Isa Khan confronted and 
fought with him and was wounded, and after tendering his 
submission succumbed to his wounds. Rai Ganesh , 3 the Raja 
of Patiali who was friendly to Barbak Shah, came in and had an 
interview with the Sultan who 9 confirmed him in the Govern- 
ment of Patiali . 10 Barbak Shah coming from Jaunpur to Qanauj, 
the parties met and an engagement took place between them . 11 * 
Mubarak Kban Luhani, 18 who was with the army of Barbak 
Shah, was taken prisoner in this battle, 13 Barbak Shah fled to 
Bitdaon, Sultan Sikandar besieged 14 that fortress, and Barbak Shah 
being reduced to extremities sought an interview with the Sultan, 
who reassured and encouraged him, and took him along with him to 
Jaunpur, restoring him to his former position upon the throne of 
the Sharqi kings, except that ho divided certain ptirganas of theso 
territories 15 * * among his own Amirs, detailing armies for each place 
and appointing trusted officers of his own following to assist Bar- 


1 MS. (B) wrongly * MS. (B) 

3 The text and MS. (B) read 45 ^^ NilhanI, MS. (A) JVQklinnT. 

* MS. (A) 6 iis" (A) wU- *j>- * MS. (J!) 

n MS. (A) omits > 

8 MS. (B) reads i£lj Uni Kishm, MS. (A) reads LS^J BHi 

Ganesh (?) The text reads C Oanes . Firisbta reads y?]) 

Hal Kilan . _ 

9 MS. (A) omits reading., j\ J jjbo. 

1° MS. (B) Patiali* ' 

n MS. (A) reads’ ttjk * jb instead of 

1* Text ■ 

13 Firishta (Bo. text 331} says that it was Kala Bhar (Shaikh Mnbammad 

Farmali, nephew of Sultan Buhhti and cousin of Sikandar and Barbak) who 

was taken prisoner, and in return for his kind reception by Sikandar joined 

him against Barbak Rjhah, who lost heart and fled to Badaon. 

« MS. (A) t>f 5r»!«=". ' 

* In Bihar '{Firishta}. 
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bafc Shah. 1 * Then he took Kalpi from A f zam Khan 8 Humayiin the 
son of Khwaja Bayazld. From thence he came to Jahtara, 3 and 
from that place to Ghvaliar, sending Khwaja Muhammad Farmall 
315. with a special robe of honour on an embassy to 4 * * Raja Man, 6 who 
in turn sent his brother’s son to pay his respects to the Sultan and 
to offer his submission. This nephew of his accordingly accom- 
panied the Sultan as far as Baiana. Sultan Sharq 6 the Grover nor of 
Baiana, the son of Sultan Abroad Jilwani the First, came and visit- 
ed him, and was desirous of handing over the key of the fort 7 to 
the agents of the Sultan ; however he changed his mind, and on 
arrival at Baiana strengthened the defences of the fort. The 
Sultan proceeded to Agra where Haibat Khan Jilwani, a subordi- 
nate of Sultan Sharf 8 fortified himself in the fort of Agra. 9 
The Sultan left certain of his Amirs in Agra and 10 proceeded to 
Baiana 11 * and in the year 897 H. (1 191 A. D.) Sultau Sharq ** 
fell into straits and sued for quarter, surrendering the fortress 
of Baiana to the Sultan ; that province was then conferred 
upon Khan-i-EIhanan Farmall. In the same year the tribe of 
Bachgotis 13 in the Jaunpur territory had assembled to the number 

1 Firishta says, leaving trusted officers of his own following in his service, 
though Badaoni’s words would convey the idea that these officers were left to 
control Barbak Shah’s actions. MS. (A) omits j* before and tj after 

and 

* MS. (A) omits giving it to Mahmud Lodi (Firishta). 

8 Briggs (p. 568) says Bhurayee, but the original text of Firishta says 
Jahtara. I fail to locate this. 

* MS, (h) 6 Governor of Gwaliar (Firishta). 

Briggs has Man Singh. Firishta reads Man merely, 

* Firishta reads thus Sultan Sharf \ Badaom (text and both 

MSS.) reads 0y» Sharq . 

I MS. (B) reads instead of AjJj, 

8 The text reads CJ&W Sultanu-§h-§liarq, M$S. (A) (B) read 

ejfUhL** Sultan Sharq * 

* MSS. (A) (B) C>J» 

. 10 MSS. (A) (B) J vsJfcj dS. 

II Where he besieged Suh^an gh&rq who after a while capitulated 

(Firishta $31). ' 

B (5>“ Sharq (text and MSS.}. 

» A tribe of BSjpuls saidio be descended from the Mainpnri Chmilfin* 

M * ' 'U 
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of ft hundred thousand cavalry and infantry, 1 and were raising 
a disturbance. The Sultan proceeded thither and Barbak Shah 
came in and offered his allegiance. Leaving there, he proceeded 
to occupy himself with a hunting expedition to the borders of 
Awadh (Oudh), and again returned to Jaunpur, and arrived at 
the fortress of Janhar, 8 and engaged in battle with the Amirs 
of Sultan Husain Sharqi who held it, and having defeated them, 
without waiting to completely invest the fortress came to Patna ; 5 
and having come to Aril, 4 which is near Ilahabas (otherwise called 
Prayag), 5 laid waste that district, 6 and proceeding by way of 
Karra and Manikpur hastened to Dalmau’,7 and from thence came 3 
to Shwsabad, and remaining there six months went to Sambal 
[whence he again returned to Shamsabad], 9 
And after the rainy season in the year 900 H. (1494 A. D.) 316. 
he set out with the object of chastising the rebels of Patna, and 
great slaughter took place and many prisoners were taken ; from 
thence he proceeded to Jaunpur. i0 In this expedition very many 

notorious for tlieir turbulence, originally Muhammadans, see Elliot, Races of 
N.-W, P., I. 47. 

1 MSS. (Jl) *«% 

2 Text Janhar MS (A) reads (?) MS. (B) Ckindr Firishta 

ju*A-Chin(ir. 

Firishta says, came to Katauba (F) which is ono of the dependencies of 
Patna. MS. (A) reads <s+3j. 

* A footnote variant is given in the text 4 ba Arhal. 

Fir i rJi in reads f Aril (or Aryul) ; he says c 

Arnii is mentioned by Abul Fazl (Ain-'i-Akbari (B) i. 425.) “ he held 
Jhosi and Aruil (Jalalabas) as jagir.” 

0 The text reads Rayah. MS, (A) reads Bayak+ MS. (B) 

Bap ah. Regarding the derivation of Prayag the ancient name of Allahabad, 
see Cunningham l A. <?. I. 391.) 

6 MS. (B).- 

1 Dalmau > lay opposite to Karra on the other side of the Ganges, see 
RetmeH’s Map ; see also, Ain-i-Akbari, (J.) II. 167 n 2. Firishta (Bo. text) reads 
Dalpur, p. 332. 

® ***> MS. (B). 

\ ^ ‘Mot in MSS. (A) and (B). The text has a footnote saying that these 
words occur in only one copy. They are however in exact accord with 
Firishta’s statement, and are probably copied from his work. 

10 M3. (A) 
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horses were lost, hardly one in ten remaining alive ; l the zemin- 
dars of Patna and others wrote and informed Sultan Husain Sharqi 
of the loss of the horses, and of the scarcity of supplies in Sultan 
Sikandar’ s army, and invited him (to advance). Sultan Husain col- 
lected an army, and marched from Behar with a hundred elephants 
against Sultan a Sikandar, who for his part crossed the Ganges hf 
the ford of Kantit 8 and came to Chenar 4 and from thence to 
Banaras. Suit. an Hasain had arrived within seventeen Jcrohs of 
Banaras when Sultan Sikandar marched against him rapidly.. 6 
In the midst of his march Salbahan the Baja of Patna, who was 
a trusty zemindar , left Sultan Husain and joined Sultan Sikandar. 

* Suljjan Husain drew up in line of battle, but suffered defeat 
and retired towards Patna. 6 Sultan Sikandar left the camp, and 
pursued him 7 with a huudred thousand light cavalry ; while thus 
engaged he learned that Sultan Husain had gone to Bihar. After 
nine days Sultan Sikandar arrived 8 and joining his camp set out 
for Bihar. Sultan Husain, leaving his deputy 8 in Bihar, could 
not remain there, but proceeded to Khul Ganw one of the depen- 
dencies of Lakhnautn and Bihar fell into the hands of Sikandar’s 
troops. 10 Thence the Sultan proceeded to Tirhut and conquered it. 

And in the year 901 H. (1495 A. D.) Khan-i-Jaban Lodi died, 
and Ahmad Khan his eldest son 11 was styled A‘zam Khan Huma- 
yun. The Sultan returned from Tirhut, and went to pay a visit 
to the tomb of Qutbu -1-Mash aiMii-l-‘Izam, 18 Shaikh Sharfu-d- 
Din Munlri, 13 may Qod sanctify his resting-place , and came to 

* MS. (A) * * * * MSS. (A) and (B). 

* The text and MS. (B) read joXo mukaddar gaght, j.e., became dis- 
turbed ; but the proper reading is baguzr-i-Kam. MS. (A) or 

' laguzr-i-Kantit (Firishta). Kantat is on the S, W. bank of the 
Ganges, in the Sarkar of Allahabad, see Ain-i-Akbari ( J arrett j II. 89 : 158. 

* Text Janhlr, 

* Both MSS. (A) and (B) omit fW. 

6 MS. (A) reads Panna. Text reads AXj Patta. MS. (B) reads 
1 MS. (B) % ***** 8 MS (B) omits 

9 Malik Kandhu (Firishta). 10 MS. (A) 

n MS. (A) reads J 

« MSS. (A) (B) in Bihar (Firishta). 

1S He was the son of Yabya-b-Israll the head of the Chishtis, a disciple of 
Ganj-i-§feakkur. His burial place is in Bihar, see Am-i-Akbari (JT.) Ill, 870. 
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Darveshpur. From thence he set out on an expedition against Sul- 317 
tan ‘ Alau-d-Din king of Bangala, and in the vicinity of Bihar, the 
son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, whose name was Danial, in obedience 
to bis father’s orders came out to overthrow Sultan (Sikandar), and 
prepared to oppose him, but they retraced their steps, each one 
contenting himself with his own territories 1 and consenting to make 
peace. In this year great scarcity and dearth occurred in the 
camp of the Sultan ; orders were promulgated * remitting the cus- 
tomary tribute of grain in all provinces, in fact they were entirely 
abolished. From thence he came to the township of Saran, and 
divided that district among his own followers in perpetuity, 8 and 
came by way of Mahligarh 4 to Jaunpur, and having spent six 
months there proceeded to Panna, 6 And in the year 904 H. 

(1498 A.D.) he invaded the territory of Panna, 6 as far as 
Bandhugarh 7 which is a famous fortress plundering and taking 
prisoners, but being unable to take the fortress on account of its 
strength, went to Jaunpur where he remained. In the meanwhile 
a quarrel had arisen among some of his Amirs during a game of 
chaug&nf and at last it ended in an~ open fight, 9 and the Sultan 

1 MS. (A) ohjjyjr*. * MS. (A) 

8 MS. (&) (***& MS. (A) ***+> 

* Firishta reads MachhUgarh. 

8 MS. (A) ALj Panna; text and MS. (B) Patna , ' Firishta text 

Pathna, Briggs in his translation say Panna (p. 573), and this must be correct 
to judge from what follows. 

8 MS. (A) reads dXJ Wilayat-i-Panna. 

7 MS. (A) reads Mddhugarh but Bandhugarh is the right reading* 

Regarding the position of this fortress we find Abul Fazl states {Ain-i-AIcbari 

"(J*) II, 157} that BSndhuIies south of Allahabad. The translator appends a 
footnote (9) in which he identifies it with Banda. Banda, however, lies to the 
west and not to the sonth of Allahabad. Bandhugarh was one of the two chief 
fortress of the province of Bandhii (which corresponds nearly to the state of 
Rewa) and lies sonth of Rewa (Rewa) distant about 60 miles, and S. S.-E. from 
Panna, distant about 90 miles (Keith Johnson). In Renneirs Map (Tieff III.,) 
it is very plainly marked, thongh the distances and bearings differ slightly 
from the above* see Rennell’s Map N.p. STq. The other fortress lay sonth of 
Randhugarh and was called Mandia Gafin 

8 Ohaug&n. Called in Arabic y* Saulajan. The modern name of 
this game 4s Polo t For a fall account of the game, see Am-i-Ahbarl (B.) I. 
297-299. - 

9 Firishta gives a detailed description of the events, and states that within ^ 

53 
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becoming suspicious 1 of the Amirs, gave orders that some armed 
and trusty guards 8 should attend him every night, which was 
accordingly done. The ma jority of the disaffected and disappoint- 
ed Amirs urged Fatlji Khan the son of Sultan Buhlul to seize the 
empire. He in his simplicity communicated 8 this secret to his 
mother, and also to Shaikh Tahir, and a party who were among the 
confidants of the Sultan, at the same time giving them 4 a memoran- 
dum containing the names of those confederate Amirs. The party 
above mentioned diverted him from that insane idea with friendly 
admonition. To prove their own innocence of complicity in 
318. that treasonable design, they took that memorandum to Sultan 
Sikandar, 6 who devised some specious pretext for scattering in 
different directions all those Amirs 6 who had shewn partiality 
for the Prince 7 Fath Khan. 

And in the year 905 H. (1499 A.D.) he proceeded to Sambal, 
and resided there for four years employed in affairs of State, 
and used to spend his time 8 either in luxurious living, or in hunt- 
ing expeditions. 

And in the year 906 H. (1500 A.D.) Asghar the Governor of 
Dihll began to commit malpractices. The Sal tin accordingly 
sent orders from Sambal to Khawass Khan the Governor of 
Machhiwara, 9 to seize Asghar and send him (into his-presenee) ; 
but Asghar anticipating this had gone humbly to Sambal where 
he suffered imprisonment ; and Shaw ass Khan received the 
Governorship of Dihll. In this year also 10 Khan-i-Khauan Farmali 
the Governor of Baiana died, and the Government of that place 
was for some time entrusted to Ahmad and Suleiman the two 
sons (P grandsons) of Khan-i-Khanan. il After a time they 

four days the fight was renewed, in consequence of which the Sultan began 
to believe it was due to some preconcerted plan against his own person. 

I MSS. (A) (B) Aj i Both MSS. (A) (Bj omit jl. 

5 MSS. (A)(BJ. _ * J !SO*J MSS. (B). 

6 MS. (B) omits and reads HA,**. MS. {A} agrees with the text- 

! MSS. (A) (B) reads 1 MS. (B) reads fcUtab. 

8 Both MSS. omit jh MS. (A) reads both MSS. read^jt** 

9 MS. (A) reads Firishfca writes Machtwara, 

1° MS. (Bj JL* 

II The fcexfc reads <*>thl** j both MJSS. have 

this same reading but Firishta reads j b. 
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entered the Sultan’s service at Samba!, and the Government of 
the fortress (of Bai ana) was made over to Khawas? Elian, while 
Safdar Shan 1 * * was appointed to the charge of Agra, which was 
one of the dependencies of Baiana. Khawass Khan with the assis- 
tance of ‘Alam Khan * Governor of Mlwat, and Khani Khan an 
Luhani, proceeded to attempt the capture of Dholpur. 6 The 
Rai of that place came out to oppose them, and heavy fighting 
ensued in which many Muslims attained martyrdom. The Sultan 
leaving Sambal came with all haste to Dholpur, and Rai Manik 
Deo, 4 * Raja of Dholpur, not being able to hold out, evacuated the 
fort and went to Gwaliar. They plundered and pillaged 6 the 
distinct around Dholpur. The Sultan having remained a month 
in those parts left to reduce Gwaliar, and leaving Adam Lodi 
there crossed the river Chambal, and encamped for two months 
on the banks of the river MendakL 6 
By reason of the 7 badness of the climate of that place sickness 319. 
broke ont among 8 the population and a pestileatee arose. The 
Raja of Gwaliar also came and made overtures of peace, 9 and 
delivered np Sa*id Khan, and Babu Khan, and Rai Ganesh, 10 who 
had deserted from the army of the Sultan and had taken refuge 
in that fort, and also sent his eldest son 11 to do homage to the 

1 Briggs calls him Sudr Khan, but the original reads Safdar Khan, 

* MS. (A) reads Khan-i-'Alam. ' 

* Native State in Rajputana. The town of Dholpur, capital of the State 
lies 34 miles south of Agra and 37 miles north-west of Gwaliar, see Hunter 
Imp. Qm., IV. 373. 

* Firighta calls him & Biniyek Deo. 

® MS. (B) leads * or h** 4 here and in several other places. 

* Firighta calls this river “ the Asl otherwise known as Medaki, ” and says 
that in consequence of the badness of the water sickness broke oat among the 
troops terminating in a pestilence, Mendaki means, frog-haunted. 

There is no river which I can definitely identify as this river, but the Asun 
in Keith Johnson (India) E, f, flowing west of Gwaliar, v^>uld answer to the 
Asi in position, Rennell’s Map gives no name to this river. ^ 

7 MS. (A) omits j and also iJ&J- 

* MS. (B) reads 

9 MS# (B) reads musallah (armed) for ba $ulh, 

1° Supply I tj MS. (A). 

11 Vikramajifc (Firighta). 
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Sultan, who sent him back after bestowing upon him a horse and 
robe of honour, returning himself to Agra. At the time of his 
return he restored the fort of Pholpur also to Binayik Deo » 
and having spent 1 * * 4 * * * 8 the rainy season in Agra, after the rising of 
Canopus * in the year 910 H. (1504 A.D.), marched to reduce the 
fortress of Mandrayat,* which he took without fighting from the 
Baja of Mandrayal, who sued for peace ; he also destroyed all the 
idol- temples and churches 8 of the place, and, as he returned,, 
rebuilt anew the fortress of Dholpur, then came to Agra and 
gave his Amirs permission to proceed to their several jaegtrsJ 
[And in this year Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, 8 may 
God sanctify * Ms holy resting place, who was one of the chief 
of the great waits and had even laid claim to be the Mahdi, 
in answer to the call of Him who has the true claim to us all 
answered, Here am I, while returning from Makkah the sacred 
city towards Hindustan, at the town of Farah 9 where he was 
buried. Qazi 9*usain Zargar of Qandahar, God's mercy he on him 9 
whom, as well as the Mir himself I had the honour of visiting, 
wrote the following chronogram : 


1 MB. (B) omits and reads jb for b. 

* MS. (B) reads and •-£? Im. 

« MSS. (A) (B) j ajJ lj*t t 

4 In the month of Ramadan (Firishta). 

6 Mandrayal. This is not marked in Renners map, hat Tieffenfchaler (1. 174) 
mentions it under the name of Afandalayer or Madrael, and says that it lies 
upon the side of a round hill distant two miles from the western bank of the 
Chambal, and twelve miles S. S. E- of Carol! (Keranli) see Keith Johnston's 
Atlas, India E. F. Handler, see also Aln-i-Alcbari { J) II. 190, Mandlaer, 

So also Firishta, 

1 The portion in square brackets is not in either MS. (A) or MS. (B). 

8 Mir Saiyyid Muhammad was the son of Mir Saiyyid Khan of Jannpur, and 
was the first to give definite form in India to the doctrine of the advent of 
the Mahdi, alleged to have been promised by the prophet Muhammad. He 
gained many adherents after he had declared that he was the promised Mahdi, 
among them was Sultan Mahmud I. at whose request it vh* that he proceeded 
on the pilgrimage to Makkah from which he was returning at the time of his 
death, see AmA-Akbctri (Bl) I. Riog. p, V, 

The ghl’ahs believe that the Mahdi has already appeared, the Sunnis still 
look for his appearance. Hughes, Diet of Islam, 

8 Farah in Biluchistan (Ain-i-Akbart (Bl) I, Bio g, p. V). 
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He said, Go and enquire from the Shaikh. 1 

Shaikh Mubarak also invented a chronogram in the words * 

Maza Mahdi, The Mahdi has departed]. 8 

On the third of the month of Safar in the year 911 H. (6th 
July, 1505 A.D.) so violent an earthquake occurred over the whole 820. 
of Hindustan * that the hills began to tremble, while strong and 
lofty buildings 6 fell to atoms, and the earth in places was cleft 
and rents appeared, 8 while they assert that villages and trees 
left their places, and men supposed that the day of resurrection 
had arrived. 7 We learn from the W&qi'at-i-Babari , 8 and other 
histories, that this, earthquake was not confined to Hindustan, but 
that on the same day in Persia also a similar earthquake occurred, 
and the word Qazi was invented as a chronogram to record the 
date of it. 

Ilula'i. 

In nine hundred and eleven the city of Agra became the goal 
of several successive earthquakes. 

1 ^ j jjA if Quftd he birau zi Shaikh kun istifsdr. The 

Value of the letters of the word is 300 + 10 + 600*910. 

* ijdy* Maza Mahdi. These words as written in the text only total 
900, but if we write more accurately, they will be 910. 

8 A footnote to the text states that this portion (here included in square 
brackets) only occurs in one MS. Firishta also has no reference to this 
event. 

4 Firishta only says in Agra. 

* « MS. (A) {jytfSjU# j AfcU*., 

J MS. (A) reads ^ dushwarihd . Difficulties and 

dangers. 

1 MS. (B) Cflj 

& Regarding 1 this work, see JBttiott IT, 218* The commentaries of Baber, 
originally written in' Turin were translated into Persian in Akbar’s reign, see 
x Ain-i-Akban (B) I, 105, and an English translation was made by Dr. Leyden 
and Mr. Erskihe. At page 170 of that translation is found the account of the 
earthquake referred to by our author. Baber says “ there were thirty-three 
shocks that same day, and for the space of a month the earth shook two or 
three times every day and night.” The date is not given, but the account 
follows closely upon that of the death of his mother, which he states occurred 
in the month of Mufcarram, and we may from the account reckon about 
days afterwards so that it must have been early in the mouth of §afar. 

QS*i. 100+1+800+10-911. 
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And whereas her buildings were excessively lofty, that which 
had been their highest points became the lowest. 1 * * * * 

From the time of Adam to the present time no such earth- 
quake has ever been- known. 

And in the year 912 H. (1506 A.D.), after the rising of 
Canopus, he marched against the fortress of XJntgarh,* and laid 
siege to it, and many of his men joyfully embraced martyrdom, after 
that he took the fort and gave the infidels as food to the sword ; 
those who escaped the sword fed the flames of the fire of juhar 
with their wives and children. He then cast down the idol 
temples, and built there a lofty mosque. 

In the year 913 H. (1507 A.D.), after the rising of Canopus he pro- 
ceeded with the object of reducing the fortress of Narwar. 8 Whilst 
en route he fell in with the elephants and cavalry and infantry of 
Jalal Khan Lodi, 41 whom he had sent on in advance to clear the 
way, 6 * and whom he had appointed to reduce Narwar. Becoming 
suspicious of him, he set about overthrowing him, and made some 
pretext for dispersing his forces, and taking him prisoner sent him 
to the fortress of Sakkar ; 6 he then took Narwar, the garrison hav- 
ing capitulated.^ And in the year 914 H. (1508 A.D.) he constructed 
other forts roun<r*Narwar to increase its strength, and bestowing 


1 Firishta gives this rubd l l with slight variation omitting ehun in the 
second line, 

# Firishta reads VdUnagar. MS. (A) Adwantgar . 

MS. (B) #0 Cntgarh. This fortress lay just South of Handler (p. 420 
n. 5 ) and is shown in the map as Deogarh, see Am-i-Ahbari (B) I, 380 n 1. 
Firishta states that the Sultan regarded Uditnagar as the key to Gwaliar which 
he wished to reduce (p. 338). 

8 Firishta Bo. text, p. 339, says this was after the rains of 913 H, in the year 
914 H., hut from the detail he gives of the various operation? it is donbtful 
if he can be correct. Narwar was a dependency of Matwa (Firishta). It lay 
about half way between Gwaliar and Dhar, see TiefE. I. 175 for a description 
and map of the fortress: see also Am»i-Akbari (I.) II, 190, on the right bank 
of the river Sind, 44 miles south of Gwaliar city, see Hunter Imp* Gas. X. 227. 

, * Who upon the death of his father Mahmud Kh an had become governor of 
Kalpi. _ ( 

6 Firishta says Jalal Khan was ordorcd to go on in advance and invest the 

fort of Narwar. 

8 Firishta says Hanwantgafh. 
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a hundred and twenty horses 1 * * and fifteen elephants, with a robe of 321* 
honour and a sum of money upon Prince Jalal Khan, allowed him, 
together with Na‘mat Khatun.% wife 8 of Qutb Khau Lodi, who had 
come 4 * to have an interview with the Sultan, to proceed%to Kalpi, 
and gave that district as a jciegzr to Prince Jalal Khan A And in 
the year 915 H. (1509 A.D.) he marched from Laitayar, 6 * and came 
to Hatkanth, 6 established posts in different places aud proceeded to 
his capital Agra. The date of this was (fixed by the following 
worcls) Lahu alkukmu wa ilwihi tarja^un^ That is to say, His is 
the decree and to him do ye return . 

Muhammad Khan, the grandson of Sultan Nasirn-d-Din of 
Mahva, fearing his grandfather, came for safety to the Sultan, and 
was allotted the jaegir of Chanderi, while Prince Jalal Khan was 
directed to 8 give him every assistance as an ally ; and in this year 
orders were issued for the erection of palaces and rest-houses, and 
for the laying out of gardens 9 at intervals along the whole route 
from Agra to Dholpur, so that when he came hack from his hunt- 
ing expeditions he might rest and refresh himself 10 * * * there. In this 
year Muhammad Khan of Nagor, influenced by the fact that certain 
of his relations u had sought and obtained an interview with the • 
Saltan, evinced great respect for the Sultan, reading the Kfautbah 
in Nagor in his name without raising any objection, 18 so that in this 
way a new territory 18 came 14 * into the possession of the Sultan. 

I MS. (A) V** MS.(B) MS. (A) Mjf MS. (B) 

% The wife of Qutb Khan Lodi, foster mother of Jalal Khan (Firishta). 

8 Text aud MS. (A) Koch. MS. (B) TC bb. 4 MS. (B) 

6 Gwaliar (Firishta). Lalmr is placed in Kennel Fs map about 50 miles 
S.*E. of Gwaliar, nee Hunter Imp* Gaz. VIII. 400. 

« See p 408 n* X* MS. (A) Hankayat. MS. (B) Balkan 

Firishta **^4^ Bilkhayat , 

1 Tho text has MSS. (A) (B) have di & which is correct. The date 
is 915 H. 

8 MS. (A) omits 9 MS. (A) £b gylif 10 MS. (B) 

U Firishta explains this ; ho says that certain relations of Muhammad Khan, 

namely, ‘All Khan aud Abu Bakr who had conspired to kill him, had been over- 

come by him, and took refuge in the court of Sultan Sikandar and that 

Muhammad Khan fearing the consequences adapted the means described in 

order to conciliate the Sultan. 

“Text MS. (A) Jl** 

» MS, (B) omit* Ij, i* MSS. (A) (B) 
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In tliis year also Suleiman, ilie son of KTian-i-IQianan Formal!, 
was dismissed from the service of the Sultan, on the grounds that 
he had been appointed 1 to perform a service at U nt gha r. g and 
in the direction of Sapar, and had refused : the pargana of Tndri 
Karnal 3 was given him as Madart-i-ma'ash (rent-free land ), with 
orders to go and remain there. 

In this year * Bah j at Khan of Malwa transferred Chanderi 
to Sultan Sikander on account of the weakness 6 of Sultan 
322. Mahmud of Malwa, aud read the Khutbah in his name in those 
districts. Accordingly proclamations conveying tidings of this 
victory were written to all parts of the Kingdom ; and Muham- 
mad Khan, the grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-Din of Malwa, 6 
was taken prisoner, and Ohanderl was ( nominally) 7 * placed under 
his authority, but Amirs were appointed to supervise him so that 
they might be aware of all his movements, control his actions, 
and administer 8 his jdegir , then the Sultan proceeded on a hunt- 
ing excursion towards Baiana, and paid his respects to the various 
learned and holy men of those districts, who were at that time 
famous for their miracles and wonder-working, 9 especially 10 
Saiyyid N*amatu-llah and Shaikh ‘Abdullah Husaini, 11 who was 

l MS. (A) **>*;>- 

* Firishta says Hanwantgaph, Bo. text, p. 341, and tells ns that Suleiman 
was summarily dismissed with permission to remove all that he could by day- 
break, and all of his property that remained was to be looted by the populace 

& Firishta says LSjij-* Barer u MS. (B) reads J j For the 

meaning of madad-i’?na l d§h called also siiydrghdl , see Ain-i- Akbari (Bl) p. 268 
Jhjiy Suyurghal is a Turk! word meaning gifts (of land). (Pavet de 
Oonrteille). 

4 MS. (B) reads ifl m 3 MS. (A) omits <■***». 

Firishta reads : Bah j at Khan, Governor of Chanderi, whose ancestors for 
generations had been the faithful subjects of the Sultans of Malwa, on account 
of the weakness of Sul&an Mahmud of Malwa, and the decadence of his king- 
40111 , sought an interview with Sultan Sikandar, and agreed to the Khutbah 
being read in his name in Chanderi, see Briggs, p. 683, and Bo. text, p 341. 

« MS. (A) omits MS. (B) writes talAd** - Mohammad Elan, as 

also does Firishta The text reads Mahmud Khan* 

V Firishta reads 3 MS. (A) omits J* MS. (B) reads 

9 See Lane s. v. *°]^* also Hughes, Diet . of Islam art. Miracles. The full 

expression is KhawiriquA^ddat. 

10 MSS, (A) (B) U MSS. (A) (B). 
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one of those famous for revelations and miracle-working, 1 with 
whom he used to consort frequently. Shahzada Daulat Shan, 
Governor of the fortress of Rantanblmr, in the service of Sultan 
Mahmud of Maiwa, availing himself of the intermediary aid of 
4 All Khan of Hagor, who was in charge of the province of Siwi 
Siyupur, 2 came and had an interview with the Sultan, 
and agreed to , give, up to him the key of the fortress. It so 
chanced that the ‘All Khan who lias been spoken of above, once 
more practised his hypocrisy, and came out from the fort to oppose 
him. The Sultan pretended not to notice this, and treated Daulat 
Khan as though he were bis own son, bestowing upon him a 
special robe of honour, with several horses and elephant s, and pro- 
ceeded towards the fort of Thankar, 8 and from thence proceeding 
by way of the township of Bari, 4 he returned thence to Agra. 

Here he was seized with an illness, and took the journey to the 5 
next world on Sunday the seventeenth 6 of Zul Q‘adah 923 H. 

(Jan. 1518 A.D.). The \\ T ordsJannatu4-Firdaus t nazala. (The gar- 
dens of Paradise came down) furnish the date 7 of his death, the 
duration of his reign was twenty-eight years and. five mouths* 

Verse. 

Sikandar, the emperor of the seven kingdoms continued not. 

Ho one continues, seeing that Sikandar himself did not 
continue. 

Sulpu Sikandar used to associate frequently with poets and 323. 
was himself also a man of taste, and would occasionally compose 


1 MSS. (A) (B) read j lI&I y if and tHisi reading is pre- 

ferable to that of the text. 

* The text reads Sill Siibar with a footnote variant 

jfrb 1 * J Siwto Siupur, Firishfca reads Siyupur, {? Sibi) see lin-i-Akbart 

(S.) Ih 328 n 1. 

i Firishta writes Thankar . 

* In the Sarkar of Agra. See Tieff I, 166. 

i MS. (A) reads 

$ Firishta says. Sunday, the seventh of Zul Qa'dab, and adds that he died 
from suffocation, owing to the impaction of a morsel of food in the air passages, 
not of quinsy as Briggs translates it. Bee Bo. text 343, and Briggs I. 685. 

7 MS. (B) r$ads tejfi and omits The letters make 

up the total 933. 
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verses after the ancient Hindustani 1 * * * * models, under tfie pseudonym 
of Gulrukh, accordingly lio felt great pleasure in the companion 
ship of Shaikh Jnmal.* The following verses are the pi’oduet of 
the genius of the Sultan, and are written with the utmost regard 
to poetical form, 

OJe} 

That cypress whose robe is the jasmine, whose body the rose. 

Is a spirit incarnate whose garment the body provides. 

What profits the Khntam musk ? all the kingdoms of Chin 

Are conquered, and bound in the chains of her clustering curls. 

In the eye of her eyelashes' needle the thread of my soul 

I'll fasten and swiftly repair every rent in her robe. 

Could Gulrukh essay to discover the charms of her teeth. 

He would say they are water- white pearls of the ocean of 
speech.* 

One of the poets of the reign of Sultan Sikandar was the 
Brahman [Dunkar 6 ] who, they say, 6 in spite of being an infidel, 
used to give instruction in books of science. 7 * The following 
(opening couplet) was spoken [and is a most auspicious matla i 3 ] 
by him in the metre of Mas‘ud Beg, 

Had not thy glance been the dagger, iny heart had not bled 
to-day ; 

Had not thy look been the serpent 9 I never had lost my way. 

Also among the great and learned men of the time of Sultan 
Sikandar were Shaikh ‘Abdu-ilah Tuluuibi 10 in Dihli, and 
Shaikh ‘Azizu-llah Tulumbi 11 in SambhaJ, both of whom came 


l ilS8. (A) (B) ^si 

* MS. (B) vijl JU®.. MS. (A) <JU®. Text ly-rjt 

* M SS. (A) (B) Jji Text va>tjj|. 

* The verses are hero given in the order in which they com'o in MSS. (A) 

and (B). Both MSS, read £ jU and M S. (A) roads t> or vAt*. 5 

Text* 

6 MS. (A) Dunkar? * MS. (A) si - 

7 MSS. (A) (B) y+i* omit ,^-y. » -MS. (Aj roads 

^ jr*$t Abtar. A noxious sorpont which no one sees without fleeing from it 

see hme $. 

h> MS, (B) omits H MS. (A) 
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to Hindustan at the time of the ruin of Multan, and introduced 
the systematic study of the intellectual sciences into that country. 
Before their time, with the exception of the Sliarfr-i - Shamsiyali . 
and the Shart-i-Sahalf 1 * * there w£re ho books current in Hin- 324. 
dustau which treated of logic and metaphysics. I heard also 
from my masters, 8 that more than forty expert and profoundly 
learned men have arisen from among the disciples of Shaikh 
‘Abdu-llah, for example, Miyan Ladan, Jamal Khan of Dihli, 
Miyan Shaikh of Gwaliar, 8 Mi ran Saiyyid dalal of Badaon, and 
others. They say also that Sultan Sikandar, during the instruc- 
tion of the aforesaid Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah, used to come* and 
seat himself quietly in a corner unseen by the rest, fearing lest 
he should interrupt the lesson of the other students, and when 
the lesson was ended they used to exchange the customary 
salutation of Salmi 4 * alaikum 6 * and mix freely with each other. 

And Shaikh ‘Axizu-llah of Tulumba, who was a man of great 
probity and rectitude, had such an abundant genius and marvellous 
power of recollection, 6 that no matter how difficult or minute 
the subject matter of ft book which a student of intelligence 
might bo reading, lie would give his lesson in it without previous- 
ly reading it ; and that time after time when they came up for 
examination, and propounded the most inscrutable problems, the 
learned Shaikh would explaiu them on the instant while giving 
his lesson. 


1 The former of these two works was mo3t probably the famous commen- 

tary by Qutbu-d*DTn Mahmud bin Muhammad Razi, on the ghamsiyah, a 

famous treatise on Logic composed by Najmu-d-Dtn 1 Umar bin *A15 Qazwinl, 

who died A. H. 693 (1293 A. D.j, see Hop Khallfnh No. 7667. ELSahaif fi 

ebk&lnm, folia de meiaphysica. The Shnrh-i- Sahdif mast be the commentary 

mentioned by Hdji Khalifah and by him ascribed to Samarqandi. There was 
another commentary by Bihightl Bee H. K. 7716. 

* MS. (A) *>•£ t~l j\ J. 

8 MS. (A) has a hiatus between the first and last letters of this name. 

* Text nnd MS. (B) MS. (A) *>f ^e. * MSS. {A) (B). 

* * Recollection * does not quite convey the full meaning of the word in the 

original which is Istihz-ar, this means literally, making present, sum- 

mming. It seems to be used here for the power of calling up at will any 
impression. It is not memory, or rather retentiveness, but implies the power 
of recalling impressions by pnrely mental forces after , the removal of the 
stimulus. MSS. (A) (B) react 
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One of his pupils was 1 Miyan H atim Satibnli, who is Corn- 
m anl y sa id to have read the Commentary on the Miftak * more 
than thirty times in the course pf his life, and the Mu$awwal 8 
more than forty times, 'from the first lelter of the Bitm’illak to 
the last of the word Tawmat^ 

Another is Shaikhu-l-Hadiyah Jaunpuri, the author of many 
worthy compositions and excellent hooks, who wrote a commen- 
tary extending over several volumes upon the Hedfiy ah-i-Fiqh, 6 
while there is no need of mentioning his commentary on the 
KSfiyah : * in addition to these he wrote notes upon the Tafslr-i- 


» MSS. (A) (B) *iti- 

8 The text, and MS. (B) agree in this reading. MS. (A) reads 

which may possibly stand for Shar/iam-i’miftdk. the two 

commentaries on the Miftak. 

Miftahu-l-ulum (clavis doctrinarian), see Haji Khalifah 12578. This book 
was written by Sirajn-d-Din Abu Ya'qub Yusuf bin Abi Muhammad bin All as 
Sikkaki who died 626 A.H. (3228 A.D.) 

The book was divided into three parts, of which the first treated of gramma- 
tical inflection, the second of syntax, and the third of arrangement and com- 
position of sentences. ‘IlmaiU'l-ina'am wal bnyan. 

(Regarding 'Ilrrra-1-bayan, etc., see Garcin de Tassy Rhetorique dee langues de 
V orient Musufondn, pp. 1-5.) 

A commentary on all three parts was written by Mania Hngamu-d-DIn al 
Mnwagrini, and this is probably the commentary alluded to in the text. Other 
commentaries were written on the third part, of which Hail Khalifah mentions 
three as worthy of speoial notice. 

5 Mufawwal (oommentarins longior). By this book is meant the commen- 
tary written by Sa‘du-d-DIn at-Taftazani (who died 792 A, H.) on the boot 
called Taiyai?n-1-Miftah. It was called by the name of Mutawwal or long 
commentary because after its completion in A. H. 748 its author wrote a seconi 
commentary, an abbreviation of the first, and gave it the name of MwJ&ta?ar 
or shorter commentary i . (See H. K. II. p. 404). 

4 All works written by Muslims commence with Bism’illdh. In 

the name of God. The word tammat, stands for tammaUil 

hitdb, the book is finished, and forms the last word, answering to our word 
‘fflnisS MSS, (A) and (B) write only 

* Middy ah-i-Fiqh. {see Haji Khalifah 14386.) 

8 Kdfiyah. The famous grammar known by this name is Al-Kdftyat ft-U 
ndhw (liber sufficiens) whose author was Shaikh Jamaln-d-DIn abi ‘Umar 
Usman bin ‘Umr/commonly known as Tbnu^kajib. (ob: 046 A. H).. Fora 
full account of the work and its various commentaries see H. K. 9707, 
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Maddrik 1 and other works, which are read up to the present 
day. 1 * * 4 * * * 8 . Sultan Sikatidar also collected together learned men 8 from 
all parts of the country to instruct him, 4 placing on one side 
Sh aikh ‘Abd-u-llah, and Shaikh ‘Azlzu-llah, and on the other 
§haikhu-l-Nadiyah and his son Shaikh 5 Bhakari to discuss 325. 
difficult points. Eventually it became clearly evident that the 
former pair of worthies were superior in oratory, while the two 
latter were the better writers. The death of Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah 
occurred in the year 922 H. ; the following chronogram was in- 
vented to commemorate it : Ulailca lahum ud-darajatu-l-ulaf 
And among the poets of the time of Sikandar, was the afore- 
said Shaikh Jarnali Kanbawi of Dihli, to whom Sult.an Sikandar 
was in the habit of submitting verses which he had written, for 
his opinion. 

Speaking generally, he had many excellent points, he was a 
man who had travelled much, and had been honoured with the 
fellowship of our master the saintly Jami, 7 may God sanctify Ms 
resting place , and had gained many advantages from 8 him and 
won his approbation , 9 and was moreover in the habit of submit- 
ting 10 his poems to that revered master: The following verses are 
by him : 

Verse . 

I wear a garment woven of the dust of thy street 
And 11 that too rent to the skirt with my tears. 

Verse.** 

Love's speech is swift, whole centuries of words, 

Friend speaks to friend swift as the eye can close. 


1 Tafszr- i~ Maddrik Explanation of the sources from which are sought the 

ordinances of the law. Bee bane s. v. 

* MS. (A) omits B. - 8 MSS. (A) (B) write 

4 MS. (A) Ur)*!*- 6 Both MSS. (A) (B) write 

8 The text reads wronirly here oU. jiff) iJSJjt, MSS. (A) fB) 

are correct. The quotation may be found in the Qur*an (XX. 77). The value 

of the letters is 922. 

1 MSS, (A) (B) omit *Uj, 8 MS. (A) omits jf. 

9 MSS. (A) (Bj 

10 MSS. (A) (B) c-ejil* Jd. 

1* MS. (A) omits this couplet# 


11 MS. (B) omits j. 
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The following ode also, 1 * * which he translated and set to niusic 
in his native Hindi, is marvellously inspiring, and is well known.* 

My heart’s desire is fixed on thy abode 
Oh thou that art long absent from my sight ; 

By day and night the thought of thee alone 
My coustant partner is, ask then thy thought 
Should’st- thou desire, to bidng thee news of me. 

He also wrote a Taztdmh (Book of Memoirs) to recount the 
assemblies of some of the Shnikhs of Hindustan, called the 
fSiycLru-U'Arifin (Biographies of the Saints) which is not entirely 
free from defects and discrepancies. It commences from the 
326 . venerable Ehwaja 8 M u ‘inn-1- II aqq wau-d-Dln Ajmiri, and 
finishes with his own spiritual guide Shaikh Samau-d-Dln 4 * 
Kanbawi of I)ihli, in addition to which it contains other matter 
both* prose and poetry. His dnvan is made np of eight or 
nine thousand couplets. 

Sultan Ibrahim bin Sultan Sijcandar Lon!, 

Ascended the throne in Agra in the year 92$ H. with the 
concurrence of the Amirs, and Shahzada Jalal Khan ibn-i-Sultan 
Sikandar 6 [was appointed to the rule of Jaunpur and was styled 
by the title of Sultan, while Khan-i-Jahan Luhani 7 governor 
of Rapid came to Agra] and blamed the Amirs greatly for 
associating (Jalal Kban) in the government' 8 of the kingdom ; 
and after that he had pointed out to them, the foolishness * of 
this procedure orders Were issued to the Amirs of the eastern 
districts to seize Jalal Kban and bring him to the Court. He 
however went from Jaunpur to Kalpi and collected a large 
following, and after establishing the Khu$bah and sikkah in his 
own name, assumed the title of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din. A‘zam 
Humayun Shirwani sided with him for a time, but eventually 
came and had an audience of Sultan Ibrahim. Sultan Ibrahim 


1 (A) omits * MS. (A) omits 

* MB. (A) * MS., (A) tyta f*. 

* From this point there is a very long omission in MS. (B). 

* The portion included in square brackets is repeated twice in MS. (A). 

1 MS. (A) Nuhani, 

* MS. (A) reads § MS. (A) £***. 
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sent to the fortress of Hansi certain of his brothers wlio were 
imprisoned, for instance Shill izada Ismael Khan, and Husain 
Khan, ami others, 1 and appointed for each of them food and 
clothing and two 2 servants from the private establishment. Then 
he proceeded in person with the object of conquering 3 the’ 

E istern districts, and came to Bhun Ganw, and having settled 
the disturbances in Mawas * came to Qanau j. There ho nominat- 
ed a large number of Amirs to proceed against Jalal Khan, who 
with thirty thousand cavalry and a certain number of elephants 
had gone off in the direction of 5gra. Malik. 'Adam Kakar was 327 . 
sent by the Sultan to defend Igra, and certain other Amirs arrived 
to support him. They succeeded in persuading Jalal Khan, by 
making pleasing overtures and using attractive arguments, to' 
surrender his paraphernalia of royalty and kingly splendour to 
the Saltan, in order that they might prefer his application for 
pardon of his past offences and obtaiu for him the Kalp! district 
as a j&egh\ Jalal Khau instantly agreed, and made over his royal- 
canopy, his kettle-drums, etcetera to Malik Adam with instructions 
to convey them to the Sultan iu the neighbourhood of Itawa. 

1 It will be remembered that Azam. Hamayun was the eldest son of Saltfm 
Sikandar Lodi, Ismail and Husain were respectively the fourth and fifth 
sons, Jalal being the second son, and Ibrahim the third. 

* Text reads MS. (A) more correctly reads 

3 MS. (A) 

4 The text reads here : fojf l) &1j wa an Mawmhara pak hirda 

while MS. (A) reads b+]yo Mawasa for Mawdshi . Neither reading 

is intelligible* 

Firishta reads here : 

0*4 j** b jjf&c y if Jjf Aifjj 

pmb fj jf 1ft Sjf 

1) J t> ****** of *J»r* j* ffb*; 

Jiii Ohand, a Zemindar of Charfcull, a dependency of the pargana of Eol 
which was. better known as Mawas, had fonght against ‘Umr Khan the sou of 
Sikandar Khan Sur and had slain him. Accordingly Malik Qaaun Hakim of 
Sanbhal proceeded against him and put that rebel to death, and having quelled 
that sudden rebellion came and joined the king at Qananj. 

On the strength of Firiehfca’a statement the above translation is given, and 
I would suggest that the text should read !) Xfh* i^l***** <ilf. 
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The Sultan would not agree to hi s proposal of peace, and despatch- 
ed a large army to oppose Jaial Khan, who fled in consternation 
and took refuge 1 * * with the Raja of Gwaliar, and the Amirs of 
Sikandar’s party, who had heretofore been a source of weakness to 
the administration of the empire, one and all owned allegiance to 
the Sultan. The Sultan experienced a a revulsion of feeling with 
regard to Mlyan Bhoh, who was the chief of the Amirs of Sikan- 
dar, and ha<T been his vaztr and privy councillor, accordingly he 
cast him into chains and sent him to Malik Adam ; however, he 
treated his son with kindness and advanced him to the high offices 
formerly held by his father. Mlyan Bhoh died in prison, and 
A‘zam Humayun Shirwanl, the Governor of Karra, was sent with 
thirty thousand cavalry and three s hundred elephants to attempt 
the reduction of Gwaliar. Jalal Khan fled from Gwaliar and went 
to Malwa to Sultan Mafcmud of Mai wa. After the arrival of the 
Sultan’s troops Rai Yikramajit the son of Rai Man Singh, 4 * who, 
after the decease 6 of his father, held the government of Gwaliar, 
was not able to cope with them, and could uot properly defend the 
fortress. The fortress of Badalgarh, which lies below 6 the fort-, 
ress of Gwaliar, 7 a very lofty structure, was taken from Rai Man 
Singh 8 * and fell into the hands of the Muslims, 8 and a brazen 
animal, 10 which was worshipped by the Hindus also fell into their 

I MS. (A) omits &j». 

* MS. (A) f*u Firighta calls him Bhura. 

8 The text reads ^ aih fad three hundred. MS. (A) reads 

Si fad thirty hundred. Firighta (Bo. text p. 349.) reads also si fad . 

* MS. (A) M»~ vf*. 

6 MS. (A) Text reads Firighta says he died. 

8 MS. (B) continues here. 

1 This fortress of Badalgarh is to be distinguished from another fort of the 
same name mentioned in subsequent page (text page 429) see Ain-i-Akbari, I. 
(B) p. 380 n, L Firighta says it had been built by Man Singh and was a lofty 
fortified building (Bo. text p, 350). 

8 MSS. (A) (B) emit iSb- _ 9 MS. (A) omits cU|. 

10 The text reads ifit* §iirate ril’in a brasen image: bat both 

MSS. (A) (B) read iSJJ*** Sutiire rfftn a brazen animal. So also 

Firigjita, who says that it was ultimately erected at the Baghdad gate of Dihli, 
and goes on to say that “ that cow remained at that gateway till the reign of 
Akbar” (p. 350). 
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hancls, anct$?as sent by them to Agra, whence it was sent by Suit/di 
Ibrahim todMUlI and was put up over the city gate. This image 328 . 
was removed to Jtratnpur in the year 992 H., ten years before the 
composition of this history, 1 where it was seen by the author of 
this work. It was converted into gongs, and bells, and implements 
of all kinds. 

In .those days Sultan Ibrahim becoming distrustful of the old 
Amirs, imprisoned the greater number of them, 2 * 4 * and expelled 
(others) in different directions ; and inasmuch as Jalal Khan 
could not get ou with Sultan Mahmud of Malwa, he fled from Malwa 
and came to the country of Kara Kanka, 8 where he fell into the 
hands of a tribe of the Gonds,* who took him prisoner and sent 
him as a present 8 to the Sultan who ordered him to be taken to 
Hans! and imprisoned with his brothers. While on the way thi- 
ther he drank of the draught of martyrdom. 

The draught of sovereignty and glory is so sweet 

That for its sake kings will shed the blood of their brethren ; 

Shed not the blood of the afflicted in heart for the sal e of 
kingdom, 

For they will pour the selfsame draught into the cup for 
thee. 6 7 

After some time, in accordance with the orders of Sultan 
Ibrahim, A‘zam Humayun Shirwam, together with his son Fatn 
Khan, abandoned the siege of Gwaliar Fort which he was within 
an ace of taking, and came to Agra, where both were mad0 
prisoners. Islam Khan the son of A‘zam fKhan] ? Humayui}, 
gathered together 8 a following in Karra by means of his father^ 


1 MS. (B) agreeing with the text. MS. (A) reads Ch?* jb 

* MS. (B) reads 

8 Text and both MSS. (A) (B). Firishta (Bo. text 351) reads 
CU5U& tails’ fled to the Raja of Kadba (?). It would seem we should 

read Garha-Katanka which is the name of country bounded on the North by 
Panna, and on the south by the Dakhan, see Elliot VI. 30. * 

4 For an account of the Gonds, see Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes f Ii 

134 et seqq see also Hunter Imp . Gaz. } article Central Provinces . 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read <$>> 

* Firishta also has these same lines. 

7 MS. (A). , 8 MS. (A) AjjU,. 
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health, and, having brought over to his side the Amirs of that 
district, fought a battle ^with Ahmad Khan 1 * the governor of 
Karra, and defeated him. Sultan Ibrahim accordingly despatched 
Ahmad Khan, the brother of A‘zam Humayun Lodi, in command 
of a vast army, 8 to oppose the Amirs who had fled from his 
camp and had joined Islam Khan. With him also he sent 3 other 
329. Khans of eminence, such as Khan-i-Khanan Farmali, and others 
of similar rank. Near the township of Bangarmau, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Qanauj, 4 * Iqbal Khan, the chief cavalry commander 
under l‘zam Humayun, with five tho usand cavalry and som e 
splendid elephants, b roke out of ambuscade and attacked the 
forces of the Sultan, and after throwing them all into confusion 6 
withdrew (into ambush).) The Sultan by way of precaution 
despatched 6 a further force fo their assistance, but the enemy, 
who had about forty thousand cavalry, well armed, and five 
hundred elephants, shewed a firm front against them, until Ha§Ir 
Khan Luliaui with other generals arrived from the direction of 
Bihar and engaged the enemy on both sides. A fierce conflict 
ensued between the two armies, such a conflict as baffles descrip- 
tion, and after a severe struggle 7 the rebels were defeated. 
Islam Khan was killed and Sa‘Id Khan Lodi was taken prisoner, 
thus the rebellion was quenched. 

* Terse, 

Do not inflict ingratitude upon a benefactor and generous 
friend, 

Like the cloud, which receives bounty from the ocean, and 
rains a storm of arrows upon its breast.® 

As far as you are able, make the requital of favours your habit 
and custom, 

Like the river, which gives to the clouds an ocean in return 
for one drop of its rain. 

And withal that he had gained so important a victory, yet 
vas not the heart of the Sultan favourably disposed towards the 

l MS. (A) omits f*K. 

8 MS. (A) reads %Z>j£ j]*?*, 8 MS. (A) AiAL* 

* MS. f A) wrongly inserts J before J^h 

B Firishta snys, “ after killing some and wounding many.” 

• MS. (A) j 1 MSS. (A) (B) j 

8 This couplet is also given by Firishta. 
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Amirs : and they also being aware of this, raised in all directions 
the banners of antagonism. In the meanwhile, many of the 
eminent Amirs of royal descent, as for example A‘zam Humayun 
Shirwani, and Miyan Bholi, the Vazlr of Sultan Sikandar, 
departed from this world in the confinement of the prison-house. 1 * 

This is that same journeying place, this interminable desert 
In which the army of Salm and Tur was lost ; 8 
This is the selfsame stage, this world of ruin 
Which witnessed the palace of Afrasiyab, 3 

Miyan Husain 4 * Farmall was assassinated in Chanderl, at the 330 
instigation of the Sultan, by certain ruffianly Shaikh Zadas of 
that place, and Darya Khan LulianI, governor of Bihar, and Khan- 
i-Jalian Lodi being alarmed, 6 became disaffected. After a short 
time Darya Khan died, and his son Bahadur Khan turned rebel 
and occupied the place of his father. The revolted Amirs made 
common cause with liim, so that he collected a force of nearly a 
hundred thousand cavalry in the vicinity of Bihar, and gained 
possession of that country, 6 assuming the title of Sultan Muham- 
mad, 7 establishing the Khnibah and silcka in his own name. His 
army penetrated as far as the country of Sambul, and brought it 
within the area of their control. 8 The Khnibah was read in his’ 
name in Biliar and the territories adjacent, for some time. It 
so happened that the son of Daulat fibtan Lodi, whose name was 
Khan-i-Khanan 9 came from Lahor to Agra to visit the Sultan, but 
being suspicious of his intentions fled from his court, and went to 
his father. Daulat Khan, seeing no hope of obtaining release 
from the (wrath of the) Sultan, sent that same son of his 10 to 
Kabul. He accordingly did homage to the supreme King, Zahiru- 

1 MS. (A) reads >3. 

* MS. (A) reads SIa^*. MS. (B) For the story of Salm and 

Tur two of the sons of Faridun, see Bhahnama (Atkinson.) page 49 et seqq., 

also Shahnaina (Turner Macau) pp. 58 to 83. 

* MS. {&) reads %*** 

* MS. (A). 6 MS. (B) 

* MS. (A) omits > Firishta adds as far as Sambal. 

^ Footnote variant <3*+*^ Mahmud. Firishta reads Muhammad. 

* IIS. (A) MS. (8) j±sr~jjkx*. Tost iJ^aS 3 hx*. 

» Firishta says vjtety* tihuvsi Khan. lb MS. (B) lj) 
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d-Dln Babar, and induced him to advance against Hindustan. 
Eventually Khan-i-Khanan laid a complaint 1 * * against his father 
before the supreme King Babar, and poisoned his mind against 
him, and led to discord between them, as will be related if the 
Most High God so will it. Khan-i-Khanan was living up to the 
date of the rebellion of Sher Shah, but at last died in prison. 
Sultan Muhammad departed to the world of permanence from Bihar, 
and the Amirs on all sides rebelled agajnst Sultan Ibrahim, and 
great damage was inflicted upon the kingdom. The pillars of .the 
empire began to totter, 8 and the standard of the fortune of King 
Babar floated high. 

The following is a brief epitome of the matter: Daulat Khan 
and Ghazi Khan his son, together with the other noble Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim, sent ‘Alam Khan Lodi to Kabul, bearing despatches 
to Zahiru-d-Din Babar Padishah, inviting him to attempt the con- 
quest of Hindustan. Accordingly Babar Padishah appointed a 
number of his own Amirs to accompany ‘A lam Khan, with orders 
to advance and conquer that country. Having conquered Sialkot 
and Labor with its dependencies, they represented the condition 
of affairs (to Babar) and the following qitfah was written to 
commemorate the date of the conquest of Hindustan. 

Verse. 

Zahiru-d-Din Muhammad Shah Babar, 

In fortune Sikandar, in force a Bahram, 

By his fortune conquered the country of Hind, 

The date of this was Fath badaulat , s (Victory by fortune). 

Babar Padishah marching continuously, arrived at the banks 
of the river Indus, and drew up the whole force, composed of 
ten thousand [veteran] cavalry 4 * in that camp after passing the 
troops in review. In the interval, Daulat Khan and Ghazi 
Khan had turned back with thirty thousand veterau h cavalry 
composed of Afghans and other tribes, and bad occupied the 
town of Kalanur, and prepared to engage Babar’s Amirs at 

1 MS. (B) writes after I instead of before it as in the text. 

MS. (A) reads for 

* MSS. (A) (B) 

8 o JjA) i a daulat. These letters give the date 030 H. 

' 4 HSS. (A) (B) omit 5 MS. (B) omits )\y*. 
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Labor, while Amir Khusru, who had strengthened the fortress' 
of Slalkot, evacuated it as soon as Ghazl Khan arrived, and 
took refuge in flight to the camp. Some days afterwards 1 * * 
Babar arrived at Slalkot where he encamped [and after laying- 
waste the township of Slalkot founded Dholpur.] 1 ‘Alam Khan 
proceeded to Dihll by order of Babar, and encountering Sultan 
Ibrahim, made * a night attack upon the army of the Sultan ; 
and Jalal Khan with certain other Amirs arrived in the course 
of that night and joined ‘Ham Khan. Sult.an Ibrahim did 332. 
not stir from his tent till dawn. The followers 8 of *Alam 
Khan, fancying they had secured an easy victory, were scattered 
in all directions, only a small number remained 4 with *Alam 
Khan. Sultan Ibrahim, urging an elephant forward, attacked 
the enemy’s centre, who could not withstand 5 his attack. The 
faithless ‘Alam Khan passing through 6 the Doab came to Sihrind, 
and thence fled for refuge to the fortress of Gunguna, 7 one of 
the dependencies of Malot, 8 at the foot of the hills. Dilawar 
Khan Luhani separated from him, and joined the service of 
Babar Padishah, and became one of his faithful adherents. ‘Alain 
Kh an also after some time came and had an interview with 
Babar, who, in accordance with his former custom, gave him an 
honourable reception, and as be was halting at’ the time of the 
interview 1 he distinguished him with a robe of honour and other 
marks of favour ; and when he pitched camp in the neighbourhood 
of Kalanur, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and other Amirs 9 came 
from Lahor and joined him. Thence he proceeded to the fortress of 
Malot in which Ghazl Khan [and Daulat Khan were, and besieged 
it, and Ghazl Khan and Khan-i-Khanan] i0 determined upon flight 

1 Kotin either MS. (A) or (B) a footnote to the text states that this 
passage occurs in one MS, only* 

* MSS. (A) (B) j 

8 The text reads rightly fJl*. MS. A reads ^1U.- 

4 MS, (A) w 8 MS. (B) 

d MS. (B) omits 

1 The text and both MSS, read Grunguna, See Erskine’s Babar, p; 300, 

“ The fort of Kinkuteh,” 

8 l n Pind Dadan Khan taAsft JhHam, District Panjab, see Hunter Imp. Gat,, 

IX. 203. • MSS. (A) (B) 

10 Not in text. of. MSS. (A) (B) which read MS.^(A) 
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and left the fort. Daulat Khan hastened to tender his submission, 
and his faults were 1 pardoned as on former occasions ; and on 
the day of public audieuce when they brought him into the pre- 
sence with two swords tied round his neck, orders were given that 
he was not to be brought in in that (humiliating) manner. On 
the contrary, Babar sent him a respectful summons, and bidding 
him be seated s gave him a place near himself. 8 

That is (true) generosity to shew kindness to the wrongdoer, 
For the generous cannot but shew kindness to a friend. 

However, he distributed his effects among the soldiery, 4 and 
the fortress of Malot, which apparently means Malot itself, fell into 
the hands of Babar Padighab. Some few days after this occurrence 
333. Daulat Khan, who had been imprisoned by Babar, died in prison 5 
and Babar proceeded to the Siwalik hills in pursuit of Ghazi 
Khan, and encamped 6 at the foot of the Dun, 7 which is a very 
high hill, Ghazi Khan was not to be found. Babar accordingly 
returned stage by stage to the frontiers of Si h rind, and pitched his 
eamA on the banks of the Ghaghar ; 8 thence he came to the borders 
of * s Samana and Sanam, and gave orders to Amir Kittah Beg to la 
proceed to within a short distance of the camp of Sultan Ibrahim, 
who, after the defeat of ‘Alam Khan, had stood fast 11 near Dihli, 

MS. (B) goes on tofa )\j* ertjl ; ^ j tjAag;* 

i MS. (A) reads j\ 

5 MS. (A) LS^‘ MS. (B) J 

8 Compare the account of this given by Babar himself, see Elliot IV* 246. 
Firishta’s account (Bo. text p. 378) tallies with that given by onr author. 

4 In MS. (A) the word precedes in the text it follows it* 

6 Eirishta does not mention the death of Daulat Khan, and tells ns that 
Babar took possession of Ghazi Khan* a library of valuable books, of which he 
kept some for himself and gave the rest away- 

« MS. (A) <-!*>• 

1 The text reads ^ with a footnote variant c/j***. MSS.{A) 

(B) read ^ see Tuzak-i-Babm% Elliot IV- 247. <c Marching thence 
and the small hills of Abkand by Milwat we reached Dun* In the 

language of Hindustan they call a Julga (or dale) Dun.** 

* MB. (A) « MSS. (A) (B) omit J». 

» MS. (A) omits » MSS. (A) (B) &£***. 
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and bring intelligence of the position and strength of his army ; 
and at this camp Baban the A fgh an who had been in revolt came 
and had an interview (with Babar). From this camp also Shah* 
zada Muhammad Humayun Mirza, together with Khwaja Kalan 
Beg and other notable Amirs, were despatched against Hamid Khan 
the JHiass-i-JChail (Chief of Cavalry) of Sultan Ibrahim, who was 
advancing at the head of a force from Hi§sar Firoza to give them 
battle. They proceeded by forced marches, and a severe engage- 
ment took place. Hamid Khan was defeated, many of his men 
being either killed or taken prisoners. 1 * The sarJc&r of Hissar Firoza 
with a revenue of two crores,* was given as a reward to the Shah- 
zada, and Babar Padishah encamped on the bank of the Jamna, two 
marches from Shahabad, and detailed Khwaja Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza, and Sultan Juuaid Mirza 3 Birlas to oppose Da’ud Khan 
and a body of Amirs of the army of Sultan Ibrahim, who had 
crossed the Jamna with five or six thousand cavalxy. Accordingly 
they also -crossed the Jamna and gave the Af gh ans a second drub- 
bing, killing them and taking them prisoners, while the remnant of 
the sword took refuge in the camp of Sultan Ibrahim. 

Marching thence, having drawn. up his right and left wings and 
centre, 4 5 King Babar reviewed them in person. Eight hundred 334. 
gun-carriages 6 * had been prepared, in one day. TJsta 6 ‘All Quli 
the Artillerist, acting upon my orders, had followed the custom of 
the Turkish artillery, and bound together the gun-carriages with 
chains and raw-hide thongs, twisting them into the form of a whip- 
lash J And in the interval between each pair of guu-carriages 
six or seven shelter parapets 8 were placed, so that on the day of 

i MS. (B) 

* MS. (A) J&) see however Azn-i-Akbari II.’ (J.) 203. 3 MSS. (A) (B), 

* bardnghar, right wing. jawangTidr, left} wing, called also 

jcvwdngicl- Jj* g&ul or qul, means the centre of an army. {See 

Pavet de Courteilie Diet. Turk-oriental ), see also Erskine’s Babar, p. 227. 

4 Text writes y** MS. (A) writes this word 

5 Ustad A’li Quli (JSrskine’s Babar, p. 302). 

i p. de 0. does not give this word. (?) A)f the end of a 

whip, i. e. f the lash. See Erskine’s Babar, p. 304. 

8 The text reads ijiy tubra-i-purkhaJe. MS. (A) omits the words 

kilA j4 purkhakf while MS. (B) writes purHdk-i-tufdng. All 

these readings appear to be incorrect. Eo r tubrapwe should read 
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the battle the riflemen might be able fco fire in safety from the shelter 
of the guns and parapets. He had determined 1 to march, and en- 
camp with the city of Panipath in the rear of his army, and to use 
the line of gun-carriages as a frout line of defence for his troops,* 
while the cavalry and infantry should come into action from behind 
the gun-carriages with 3 arrow and musketry fire, while the remain- 
der of the cavalry should advance on both sides, and keep up a 
constant attack, 4 and in case of necessity should retire to the cover 
afforded by the gun-carriages, 5 Accordingly on Thursday the last 
day of Jumaidu -I- A khi r 6 932 H., he encamped in the vicinity of the 
city of Panipath, at a distance of six krohs from the camp of Sultan 
Ibrahim, whose force was composed of a hundred thousand cavalry 
and a thousand elephants, while the army of Babar Padishah 7 com- 
prised fifteen thousand cavalry and infantry on a rough estimate. 8 
The troops under Babar used to make daily sallies from unexpected 
quarters, and attack the Afghan army, bringing in several heads: 
in spite of which Sultan Ibrahim and his men did not dare to make 
a single attempt at any counter attack during all this time. 9 At 
last one night Mahdl KJwaja, Muhammad Sultan Mlrza and cer- 
tain other Amirs, with five or six 10 thousand men made a night 
attack 11 upon Sultau Ibrahim’s army, and after killing a large 


turn, with the meaning palisades or abattis , see Pavet de Courteille Diet Turk- 
oriental s. v. UH pieces de bois et defer qu’on relie ensemble avec des 
chaines et des crochets, et derriere lesquelles s’abritent les soldats. See also 
Erskine’s Babar, p. 304: n. 2. See also Pers : Lat Lexicon s v. ijf*, also Elliott 
IV* 251. n* 4. This seems to be undoubtedly the correct reading, the word 
titbra having been written by onr author in mistake for the words 
iJtA jj having been subsequently added. Sacks full of gunpowder would 
form a not very comfortable shelter for riflemen, 

1 MS. (B) J\ j \ * MS.. (A) *!$« ® MS. (B) *>. 

4 The text reads J £»l with a footnote to Say that this is the 

reading of all three MSS,, bub that probably the verbal noun of action should 
have been written. MS. (A) gives this verbal noun *•>!**♦ So that clearly 
this MS. was not one of the three from which the text was edited* 

5 MS. (B) omits tyj* and writes *r&**jU. 

« April 12, 1526. ’ MS. (B) lUaf). 8 MS. (B) lift**. 

9 MS. (A) writes for £»[#. MS. (B) writea-wrongly A&jAUi 

for A 

W MSS. (A) (B) 11 MS. (A) 
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number of them returned in safety. In spite of the consternation 
into which this threw them, the enemy were not put upon their 
guard, 1 and on Friday the eighth of the honoured month Rajah * 
in the aforesaid year, Sultan Ibrahim with a large army, strong as 
the brazen rampart of Sikandar, 8 clad in iron . armour came out 
to the fight. 

Babar Padishah also, having arrayed his army with all the 
pomp and circumstance of war, and shewing a firm unbroken front, 
gave orders detailing from the left wing Amir Qara Qurehi and 
Amir Shaikh ‘All, with certain other Amirs, and from the right 
wing, Wall Qizi! and Baba Qushqah, with the whole force of Mu- 
ghuls, to form two parties and attack the enemy in the rear, while 
the Amirs of the right and left) wings in a body, and from the 
picked troops, 4 Amir Muhammad Gokultash, and Amir Yunas ‘All, 
and Amir Shah Mansur Birlas, with other famous Amirs, should 
lead the front attack : and since the Af gha ns [were specially ob- 
servant of the right wing, Amir ‘Abdu-l^aziz, who was with the 
reserve, was ordered by king Babar to reinforce the right wing], 5 
and when he got within bowshot of the enemy, 6 the bodies of the 
enemies took to themselves wings, and the bird of the soul of many 
of them took flight from the cage of the body, while the wings of 
others 7 w’ere clipped by the shears of the two-edged sword. 

Verse. 

So vast was the river of blood which flowed on that battle 
field 

That the feet of the warriors could not stand against if s flood ; 
The breeze which blew from that battle field at morning time 
Brought to the nostrils the odour of the heart’s .blood. 

The slain lay in heaps, 8 while those who escaped death by the 
sword became the portion for kites and raven Sv A period of two 

l MS. (A) writes ***& MS. (B) agrees with the text. 

% Al-murajjab, So called because in the Time of Ignorance it 

was held in special honour, inasmuch as war or fighting during this month was 
held to be unlawful, see Lane s.v. *7*52* 

8 MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (B) 6 Omitted from MS (B). 

8 The text is wrong here: we should read dar shaiba-i-ih- on 

the authority of MSS. (A) (B). 

' MS (B) supplies after tjkiji- 

* We should read j. 

06 
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Verse . 

He who sacrifices his life upon the field of battle 
Sacrifice thy gold to him by way of generosity. 

However brave-hearted a man may be 

He cannot be eager to fight when he is without food. 1 

This event took place' in the year 932 H. (1525 A.D.), and the 
Hindus invented this date Shahid shudan-i-Ibrahim 8 (the martyr- 
dom of Ibrahim) to commemorate it. From that time the empire* * * * 
once more passed from the Afghan Lodi family, and rested on 
the descendants of Amir Timur Sahibqiran. The duration of the 
reign of Sultan Ibrahim was nine years. 

Zahxjrxj-b-DIn Mohammad Babar Padishah Grglzi. 3&7. 

After this ascended s the throne 4 of sovereignty, and by his 
justice and liberality adorned the world with fresh lustre and 
glory, and sent rewards to Samarkand, ‘Iraq, IQiurasan and 
Kashghar. He also despatched offerings 5 to the sacred cities 
of Makkah and Medinah, and to the holy places of pilgrimage, 
and sent off gold beyond price to all the inhabitants of Badaklt- 
§han and Kabul, to each its separate store, from the vast treasuries 
of Hindustan. He converted the world into a rose garden. The 
Amirs of Hindustan, notwithstanding his conciliatory behaviour 
and efforts to improve 6 their fortunes, did not yield obedience 
to him, but behaved like unruly savages, 7 and took to fortifying 
themselves in their fortresses and estates, 8 while Qasim Sanbali 
in Sambal, and Nizam San in Baiana, and Hasan Khan Mlw&ti 
in Alwar, and Tatar Khan Sarang Khan 8 in Gwaliar, took refuge 
in their respective fortresses. Itawa was held by Qutb Khan, 
and Kalpi by "Ham Khan, while Qananj and all the eastern 
districts were in the possession of the Afghans, who, in the reign 
of Sultan Ibrahim also, had refused to own his sway,* and 1 * 
having* raised the son of Bihar Sian to the throne, gave » him 
the title of SnltSn Muhammad ; his empire extended as far as 


X MS. (B) reads 
a MSS. (A) (B) 

* MS. (A) reads * 
8 MS. (A) omits 
10 MS. (A) 

IS MS. (A) 


* — 032. 

4 MS. (B) J?j*' ' 8 

7 MSS (A) (B) ***** after c 

* MS. (A) 

U MSS- (A) (B) supply J. 
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Bihar, and Nasir Khan LuhanI and Ma £ ruf Farmall and other 
powerful Amirs gavo in their allegiance to him, while a slave of 
Sultan Ibraliim named Marghub, having fortified the township of 
Mahawan, which is situated at a distance of twenty Jcrohs from 
Agra, on the far side of the river Jamna, refused to own him as 
king. 

Accordingly troops were detailed by Babar Padishah to conquer , 
these countries, and Firoz Khan, and Sarang Khan , 1 * and Shaikh 
Bayazid, the brother of Mustafa Farmali, with other Afghans 
coming and tendering their submission, w T ere given jaegirs* 
Shaikh IDiuran who was one of the Hindustani Amirs, and also 
one of their most accomplished men , 3 being unrivalled in the art 
of music, came with, his whole following and had an interview 
(with Babar) in the Doab. 

The territory of Sambal was conferred as a jaegtr upon Shah- 
zada Muhammad Humayun Mirza. The Amirs seized Qasim 
Sanbali and sent him to Babar, while another body of men had 
been sent against Baiana, and had besieged Nizam Khan, keeping 
him closely invested. In this year also Rana Sanka having wrested 
the fortress of Khandar , 4 which is in the vicinity of Rantanbhur, 
from Hasan son of Makhan, was in possession of it ; and Shahzada 
Muhammad Humayun Mirza , 5 with a party of A mil's who had 
been appointed 6 to capture and hold Dholphr, were ordered to 
proceed against a body of Afghans of the Liihani faction who 
were close ou fifty thousand, and had advanced beyond Qanauj. 
Both Saiyyid Mahdi Khwaja, and Muhammad Sultan Mirza, who 
had been ordered to capture Itawa , 7 joined the retinue of the 
Siahzada , 8 who brought into subjection the whole of the 
eastern districts as far as Jaunpur, In the meanwhile Rana 
Sanka and Hasan Khan Miwati raised to the throne one of the 
sous of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, named Sultan Muhammad, with 
the title of Padshah, and started on an expedition against the 
territories of Babar with a large following and vast 9 army. 

I MSS. (A) (B) a MSS. (A) (B) kjJ&las 

* MSS. (A) (B) supply u>**S*. 4 MSS. (A) <B) 

A MSS. (A) (B) U' ^ 6 MSS. (A) (B) &***. 

1 MS;. (B) writes for 8 MS. (A) writes Shah. 

* MS. (A) 
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Marching bj way of Basawar 1 they arrive cl in the neighbour- 
hood of Fathpur, otherwise known as Sikri. 2 Nizam K1 lan, the 
Governor of Baiana made representations to the Court of Babar 
and gained a certain degree of influence. RafI‘u-d-Din Safwl, who 
was one of the most powerful Saiyyids of Balkh, & 7 and the chie * f 4 of 
the traditionists, and who, having come to Hindustan in the reign 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, had been given the title of Hazrat-i-Mu - 
qaddas ( His Holiness), came and had audience of the Sultan and 
tendered his service. Tartar Khan Sarang KhanI also, after that 
Rana Sanka seized the fortress of Khandhar, and the infidels had 
got the upper hand, first of all sent a representation to King 
(Babar) saying, I intend to surrender the fortress of Gwaliar; 
but when Khwaja Rahim * Dad and Shaikh Khuran and a further 
party also arrived, he w T as ashamed (of this weakness). This party 
then, by the guidance of Shaikh Muhammad Grhaus, who was un- 
rivalled in his time, and was the chief authority on the science of 
da l watu-l-asma , 6 entered the fort by some skilful stratagem and 
took it from Tatar Khan whether he would or no, and sent him 339. 
into the presence of Babar Padishah. In just this same way also 
Muhammad Zaitun the A fgh an gave np the fort of Dholpur to 7 
the Amirs of Babar, and coming in had an interview with the 
King. In the meanwhile, Rana Sanka 8 had arrived on the confines 
of Baiana and was doing damage to the country, and hnd, after 
a halt of a few days, reached Fathpur; Babar Padishah, with a 
small body of the soldiery which he had with him, left the capital 
of Agra with the object of engaging him in battle. He also wrote 9 
a despatch to summon Shahzada Muhammad Humayun Mirza, 
ordering him to leave Jaunphr in charge of certain eminent 
Amirs, and to come himself with all speed to take part in that war ; 
the victorious Prince, having taken the country of JJaraud 10 and 


1 MS. (A) A>^v* 3 See Hunter, Imp. Gaz., IV. 433. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) Am. * MS. (A) 5 MS. (B) 

ft Zit. : calling upon the names (of God). This is a term used to express a 

system of incantation which is held to be lawful by orthodox Muhammadans. 

Fora full account of it, see Hughes (Diet, of Islam) article Da'wah, p. 72. 

MS. ^B) reads The text has a misprint for 

7 MS. (A) A*. 8 MSS. (A) (B) **■ « MS. (B) 

lft Footnote variant to the text reads Hand. 
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Bihar from K&sir Khan 1 Lnliam, and having appointed Khwaja 
Amir, Shall Hasan and Amir Junaid Birlas to the government of 
Jatmpur, proceeded by way of Kalpi, and by adopting measures 
partly peaceful and partly warlike, brought over £ Alam Khan the 
governor of that place,* and made him one of his adherents. He 
lost no time in attaching himself to the king’s service, and was 
granted many royal favours. 

At this same time, that pattern for the great 8 and noble, 
Khwaja Khawind Naqshbandl arrived from Kabul, and the Amirs 
sitting in council determined by a majority, that, seeing that the 
army of Bana Sanka is currently reported to exceed in multitude 
the ants and locusts, it appears advisable to strengthen the fortress 
of Agra, and that, leaving it in charge of a garrison, the sovereign 
of Islam should proceed in his own excellent person towards the 
340. Panjab, and wait for the development of unseen events. The king 
did not agree to the decision of this council, but girded up his 
loins to carry into effect his intention of a jih&d, and setting his 
heart upon martyrdom, marched in the direction of the field of 
Fatbpur and made this project the aim and object of his ambition. 4 

Verse, 

Since the soul must of necessity at last leave the body, 

This is best, that, when the time comes, it should at least 
depart with honour. 

The end of the world is this, and nothing more 
That after a man’s death, his name should remain. 

The Amirs also,, placing their hands upon the saered word, 
(the Qur’an), swore an oath to renew their compact and carry 
out their intention of making war upon the infidels, for the 
exaltatiou of the sublime creed, 4 and the promulgation of the 

* 

footnote variant ssi&jA* Nu§rat Khan. So also MS, (B). 

% MS. (B) reads Hakitad-Bokhara. 

* The text reads so also MSS. (A) (B). A footnote to the text 

says that this reading is found in all three copies, hut that is correct. 

* MS. (A) c-4*. 

» The AJ*’ Kaliimh. " There is no God but God and Maljammad is the 
* Apostle of God," see -Qur’an xlvii. 21 and xlviii 29. See also Hughes {Diet, of 
Islam) art : Kalimah. 
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glorious law, deeming the field of battle to be a joytui assembly, 
and doing full justice 1 * to the claims of manliness in such a way 
as the eye of time had never before witnessed, and after many 
strenuous efforts the standards of Islam floated bravely on high, 
while the banners of infidelity -were laid low. In the thick of the 
fight an arrow found its way to the forehead of Hasan Shan 
Miwati, who was an infidel who used the Kalimah; they cast him 
into a well and took to flight, while be fell into the well of Hell* 
although a certain Mi wall, 3 a jvgi 3 in form and appearance, in 
the year 060 H,, after the death of Salim Shah Af gha n Sur, 
raised a rebellion in Miwat, and called himself 4 * Hasan Khan, 
and mentioned certain of the secret signs to the Miwatis, still, a 
certain number acknowledged him. The composer of this 
Muntakhab (selection) also, in the year 965 H. ( 3557 A.D.) saw 
him 6 * in 5g ra, but no signs of nobility or authority were visible 
in his features, 6 and the late Khan-i-Khanan Bairam Khstn used 
to say, that Hasan Stan Miwati 7 was a man who commanded a 
large following, 8 and was of kingly appearance, and had a 
poetical temperament. His poems are well known ; but this 
mannikin 9 resembled J0 an uncouth rustic, his appearance was ex- 
tremely repulsive. 11 God forbid that this wrotcli, should be that 
Hasan Khan. 

After some time certain of the Khanzadas of Miwat moved , 341 - 
by indignation and jealousy put him to death. A short time 
after this 18 victory, that gallant king was attacked by a severe 
illness, and after that he had reached the age of. fifty years, he 
departed from this transitory world to the eternal realms in the 
year 937 H. (1530 A.D.), 

The ©ate of tee death of Shah Babab. 

This took place in the year nine hundred and thirty-seven. 

The words Shash-i- Shaw wal 15 also form the date of his decease, 

l MS. (B) reads fy. * MS. (B) omits 

s MS. (A) roads * MS (B) Test and MS. (A) 

* MS. (B) ^ Both, MSS. (A1 (Bj omit 

* Both MSB.' (A) (B) read for 

8 MS. (A) roads V** 1 *- 9 MSS, (A)(8) 

» MS. (8) 11 Lit. like that of a changeling. 

» MSS. (A) (B) omit fcrtf. . !S tr<&-!)37 UK- 
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while the date of his birth may be found from this couplet. 

Since this revered monarch was born in the sixth of JVluhar- 
ram. 

The year of his birth 1 also is Skash-i-Muharrctm. 

The duration of his reign in Mawara-annahr, Badakhshan, Kabul, 
and Kashgbar, as well as in Hindustan, was 8 thirty-eight years. 
He had succeeded to the kingdom at the age of twelve, and 
Khwaja Kalan Beg wrote this couplet in his funei'al ode : 

Alas ! that time and the changeful heaven should exist with- 
out thee. 

Alas ! and Alas ! that time should remain and thou should’st 
be gone. 

Among the learned men. of his time is Shaikh Zain KhAnl, 8 
who translated in most elegant 4 style, the Waqi‘at-i-Babarif> which 
the deceased monarch wrote, and the following verses are by 
him : 

Verses. 

342. Thou hast rested with thy guardians and hast fled from me 

What have I done? or what hast thou heard or seen from 
me ? 

There was no necessity for injustice to enable thee ’to seize 
my heart. 

I would have yielded it had’st thou but desired it of me. 

Verses 

So straitened did my heart become for longing for those lips 
of thine 

Too narrow was the way by which my soul should quit its 
earthly shrine. 

1 The text reads correctly j\ Jh* ^13 but both MSS. (A) (B) read 
tarliA/i-i~faut, the date of his death. 

The letters of the words fj*** give the date 888 H. This wonld 
make him fifty years of age in 888 H. This couplet has a variant reading 
which is given in the footnote to the text. 

, * MS. (A) omits » MS. (A) reads 

* Wag_i ( at4-Bdban. This, called also Tuzak-i-Babari is the work of which 
Erskine’s translation is so well-known. I can find no other reference to the 
translation from the original Turk! here referred to by our author. See 
Elliot V. 218 at also Erskine’s Babar ( Introduction). 

Footnote variant .^rt***. 9 MS. (A) reads ^3* 
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My. verses are both rational and traditional, and my dosire is, 
that Maulana Hasan, who comprises in himself all rational 1 and 
traditional science, may hear them. 

Another is Maulana Baqa’I who wrote a Masnavi in the metre 
of the Makhzan-i-Asrar . 8 At the moment I do not remember a 
single poem of his. 

Another 8 is Maulana Shihabu-d-Dln the Enigmatist, whose 
general learning was overshadowed by his special skill in the 
composition of enigmas, and 4 at the time when Darmash Khan 5 
was appointed 6 by Shah Ismael Safawi Husaini to the Governor- 
ship of Khurasan, that prince of traditionists, Mir Jamal u-d-Dln, 
the traditionist, one day while the preaching was going on, in 
dispelling the apparent contradiction between the sacred word 
Verily your Lord is God , who created the heavens and the earth in six 
daysj and that true Hadis (tradition) that Me created the iv^rld in 
seven days , 8 explained it in two ways ; Maulana Shibabu-d- 
Din 9 refuted it, by adducing one after another several excellent 
arguments, and wrote a treatise on that subject, to which the 
learned divines of that time subscribed 10 their signatures. The 
writer of these pages also on the same occasion wrote a few lines 
of prose Und poetry, from which the following rubdtz is selected ; u 

Quatrain . 

This writing which has appeared like lawful magic. 

Its poetry and prose are purer than the purest water 

* 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read 

8 MS. (A) supplies See Aln-i-Akban (B) I. p. 595 n 2, also Bealo, 

p. 67. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) J • See Beale, 1 p. 243. Shihabu-d-Dm died in the 

reign of Humayun 942 A. H. See next page. 

4 MS. (A) ^ 

5 MS. (A) cM* Darmash Khan. 4 MSS. (A) (B) A-& 

I Qur’an VII. 52 X. 3. 

8 See Mi§hkat xxiv*I. 3. i( Grod created the earth on Saturday, and the hills 
on it on Sunday, and the trees on Monday, and unpleasant things on Tuesday, 
and he created the light on Wednesday, and scattered the beasts of fche earth 
on Thursday, and created Adam after afternoon prayer on Friday, ttio last of 
the creation.” 

9 MS. (B) writes Shihab only. 10 MSS. (A) (B) write M cuji. 

II The text reads t*)\y, MS. (A) omits the word and 

MS. (B) reads jp* possibly for cK*. 

57 
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It is a gloom f'jom the brightness of the brilliant Star.* 

In describing whose dignity the tongue of meditation is struck 
dumb. 

The following enigma on the name Rashit is also by him. 

Quatrain. 

With a view to deceive the heart of this broken-hearted one, 
That idol with mouth like the rosebud is every moment 12 
displit} ing coquetry. 

Upon the leaf of the rose she wrote that curling ringlet 
And then displayed her moon-bright face from 1 * 3 one corner. 4. * 

The death of the Mandavl took place at the time of the return 
of the Emperor Muhammad Humayun, whose abode is in Paradise, 
from his expedition to Gujrat in the year 942 H,, and .Mir Khond 6 
Amir the historian invented the chronogram Sh ihal n- f* sag ib. 
And one of the wonderful 0 inventions of that Emperor, whose 
shelter is the pardon of God, is the Kha t t-i-JJabarl ( the Bfibari 
script), in vvlreh writing he indited a copy of the Qur’an, and sent 
it to the sacred city of Makka: his anthology of Persian and 
Turk! poets*}' Is well-known. He has also composed a Ixmk on the 
Hamtite Theology called Mubaiyyin , 7 8 and Shaikh Zaimi-d-Dm * 
wrote a commentary upon it which lie entitled Mubin, ilis trea- 
tises 9 on Prosody are also in common use. 

1 ghihaha-ddhn was called gbihtXbu-s-saqib (the brilliant star) ; these words 

also give the dare of ins death, see post. 

3 MS. (A) reads foi S MS. (A) reads for Jh 

* The following is the explanation of this Mu'amma which is contained in 

tho two last lines of the Rnha*U ttjf That is 

to say : she took the word ^ and removed from ib the daira or curved por- 
tion of the i) lam) thus leaving ; to this she added of fm 8ar*i* 

ztilf ; that is ro say the last letter of the word *«*■[), the letter thus 
having <*■>... &** To this she added ^ ruM-i-mah, the iirst letter of the 
word which is in Arabic This will give the whole word 

6 MS. (A), see 1 Scale, p^!50, ^ « MSS. (A) (B) omit V%*- 

7 The text reads ciilu* j*b 

8 MS. (A), see Elliot and Dowson IV, 288, et seqq* 

$ MS. (B) roads djj for see Elliot and Dowson IV, 219, 
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W/*. 

The heaven, whose sole skill is oppression. 

Has this one object, to wi isitr each moment the heart’s blood; 
It gives not to the tulip the crown of royalty without laying 
low under the foot ot‘ oppression the head of a crowned 
monarch, 

NasIru-u-DIn [WAu-n-Drwi] 1 Muhammap Hr\!lvfrx 
PApsf/AH-I-(iJ{ V/L 

Marching by forced marches >'rom Saubal in the year 937 H. 
<1550 A.T).), with the concurrence of Amir Khalifa who was the 
agent and prime minister 2 of the Government, ascended the 
throne. The following chronogram was invented to record the 
date, 

15? MC. 

Muliammad Humayun Shah of auspicious fortune 
Who is the best of kings by virtue of his merit 
The year in which he ascended the kingly’ throne 
Was distinguished by the words Kiwi nt-l-M til file ” 3 
Moreover, inasmuch as at the time of his accession he 
made present of trays filled, with gold, nm-thor * chronogram was 
invented in the words Kishn-i-Zat (Tray of gold). A.trer dis- 
posing of all matters of importance he led an army against the 
fortress of Kalinjar, 4 and. 6 after quelling the insurrection of 
Sultan e Alam ibn-i-Sultan Sikandar Lodi, who had raised a revolt 
in Jaunpur, returned to Agra and made a great feast, at which 
entertainment twelve thousand people were distinguished by the 
bestowal of robes of honour. 

A king will have the upper baud of his enemies 
When his army is hap'jo and contented ; 

But if ho withholds their just reward from his soldiery. 

They in turn will withhold their hands from the sword. 

In those days, 6 Muhammad Zarnan Mlrza ibui-Badihi-z-Zaman 
Mirza 7 ibn-i-Sultan Husain Mirza, who had hostile intentions 

1 MS. (A). 

3 The text reads MS. (A)’ reads 

8 ~Khairu-l-Multlk. Best of Kings. The letters of t.ho worils 

give the date 937 H., as do also the letters of the words jj , 
Jh'ffcfi-i-sar in the next line. 

* MS. (B) writes jf* % KeBtknr at»l *»} *****"• 

S MSS. (A) (B) supply 3 * MS. (Ai f'i' 7 MS «!i) 


344 . 
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was captured. Sending him to the fortress of Baiaua, orders were 
given for his eyes to be put out. The pupil of his eye remained 
uninjured however, and shortly after, he escaped from prison and fled 
for refuge to Sultan Bahadur of Gujrat. It is said that at the time 
when Muhammad Ziiman Mirza joined Sultan Bahadur, the latter 
was engaged in besieging Chitor, and the weather was exceedingly 
hot. Muhammad Zaman Mirza was seized with a pain at the heart , 1 * * 4 
for the cure of which the physicians declared gulqand (confection of 
roses ) 8 to be indispensable. Muhammad Zaman Mirza begged 
Sultan Bahadur to send him a piece of this gulqand. He accord - 
345 . ingly summoned his skarhatdnr ( preparer of beverages), and enquir- 
ed how much gulqand there had been brought with the camp ; he 
replied that there must be more than twenty cart loads. The whole 
of this he sent to the camp of Muhammad Zaman Mirza, s and 
apologetically explained that this amount had been estimated as the 
probable requirements of the army, if it were not sufficient he 
begged to be excused. It eventually transpired that the juice 
of the gulqand used to be extracted for his use, and that for this 
reason there were 5 so many carts accompanying him. Muham- 
mad Sultan Mirza, with his two sons Ulugh Mirza and Shall Mirza, 
proceeded to Qanauj and laid the foundations of revolt, and when 
the king, now deceased, wrote and despatched to Sultan Bahadur 
letters summoning Muhammad Zaman Mirza, Sultan Bahadur 
sent back a discourteous reply; 6 he accordingly determined upon 
the conquest of Gujrat. Bahadur, having collected an army to 
reduce the fortress of Chitor and oppose Rana Sanka, engaged 
him in battle, and besieged him. Tatar Khan Lodi being despatch- 
ed by him, came and gained possession of the fortress of Baiaua, 
extending his depredations as far as Agra ; and after a tierce 


I MSS. (A) (B) 

* Gulqand. Confection of rose-potals anti honey, said to be a power- 
ful cardiac stimulant and tonic, see Mukhzanu-l-adwiyah s.v. &JJ- 

* MSS. (A) (B). 

* 

4 MBS. (A) (B) * MS, (A) reads for is*}* In the text. 

* For the text of this reply and an account of the circumstance, under 

which it was written, sec Bay ley's History of Gujeiat, pp. 377 to 380. 
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conflict. 1 with Mlrza Handnl, in which he attacked with three 
thousand a men, was put to the sword with all his following. 
While Sultan Bahadur was besieging Chitor for the second time, 
Muhammad Humayun Padshah’ 0 moved aira in st him from Agra ; 
and iri i his same year Mira a Kumran, proceeding bv forced marches 
from Labor to Qandaliar, defeated S.lin Miiza, the brother of 
Shah * Talimasp, who was besieging Ivhwaja Kal&n Beg, and 5 
the following hemistich gi\es the date. 

Zada Padshah Kthimlu Sftm rd , 6 
(King Kami an defeated Sam) 

Maulana Bekasi? also writes the following 

Verse. 

At that time when the crown and the golden goblet stands in 346 
sight, 

When amid the joy and feasting is seen the form of the 
flagon and the chasing of the cup, 

I enquired from wisdom, why hast thou cast down in our 
midst the gold -scattering crown, like a crimson tulip? 

She answered, the heaven, by way of assigning a date to this 
encounter, has cast down the golden crown, 8 in consequence 
of the defeat of the army of Sam. 

Muhammad Humayun Padshah, considering that it would be dis- 
graceful to go up against Sultan Bahadur and engage his attention 

l MS. (A) 

* The text reads Si Sad 3000. MS. (B) reads gk< f£ k Sad 

600 . 

3 MS. (A) writes J Mirza. * MS. (A) omits »&. 5 MS. (A) J ata. 

6 \j i ft*}, These letters form the date 942. II. 

7 Footnote variant Skikebi. 

8 j jj ^0 The letters of this line form the- 

date 942 in the following way. 

The literal meaning of the line may be taken thus : 

Has oast away the crown of gold (Taj-i-SW) from the defeat of the army 
of Sum (Shikast-i^ipah-i-Siim). By Tttj*i*Zar is meant the letter J, rhe 
first letter of the word >> the value of which is 7 ; this being east out frfliu 
the value of Sh'ka*t-i-Sii>ahd-Stoii gives 940-7-942, 
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while ho was engaged in the sit-ire of Chifcor, 1 halted at, Sarnng- 
pur. Sultan Bahadur meanwhile forcibly reduced the fort of 
Chifcor, after which he engaged in war with Padshah (Humayun) 
fora space of two months in the neighbourhood of Mandsur, a 
dependency of Malwa, hut owing to the fact that no supplies of 
grain could reach the camp of Bahadur, man and beast died from 
starvation, and 2 Bahadur with five of his most trusty Amirs left 
the royal tent by the rear door and fled towards Maudsur. 8 Tim 
following verse commemorates the date of this event : — 

Hu may fin Shall- i-Ghazi, who lias thousands of slaves in his 
palace like Jarnslild, 

When he came victorious towards Gnjrat, returned in triumph 
the glory of the sons of Timur. 

Since Bahadur fell humbled and abject, 

The date thereof was The disgrace of Bahadur.”* 4 
Muhammad Humayun Padshah pursued him, and the Mugliiil 
soldiers came upon Bahadur one night while he was asleep, 6 and 
were near taking him prisoner, but he made his escape with five 
or six: horsemen towards Gujrafc. Sultan l Alam Lodi, however, fell 
into their hands and they cut off his feet. The army of Humayun 
Padshah put sued Bahadur by rapid marches and laid waste 
Ahmadilbad.* Bahadur leaving Ahmadiibad went to Kanbhayaf, 6 
and fi •oih there to the port of Dip, 7 and at that time the fortress 

l See Bay ley, of Guzri/t p. 38*2. 2 MSS. (A) (B) supply j here. 

& MS. (A) rends m> also footnote variant to text. 

4 . ZnU-i-BaLS'ht*. Those letters form the date 942 TP Wo tuny 

also read /Jll-i-Bahaditr , in. which case we translate “the Jibuti** ion of 
Bahadur.” 

6 MS, (13) rends Alib which tlu* leu uives in a footnote variant. 

This appears from the emtteu to ho the true rending. 

<i Cnmlinv. Tlio name KTimhnr w wild to be derived fioi.i hhumlha or 
UtatHl'htitf h, the pool of Mulnldtna umh*r the form of the pduu* trod. P>< 
Banter Imp, Gut , 111, 271, also Tieft'ent baler 1. 370 at ,>t^p 

1 Tieff 1.305, writes ?hu, nppelee Dtp dans la langue du pa>H, est uno 
petite lie siuu'e dans (pres de . la presqu’ Bo de Boreth uu (oj (route nnc* 
ville et uu chateau tics fort. appurLenunt aux Purtn^ais aver -iiu petit retntoire. 
La ville est separoe da chateau par un canal taiile dans la pierr*. CJn ponfc 
de hois joint Pun ii i’aurre. Kile a un pore commode, duquel sort chaque amnio 
nil vaisseuu charge de merchandises poor Mozambique. Diu eat u 00 unllcs 
portugais de S unite vers rOuvst.” 

$ev also Aat-i ^tt !, 343, and 11, also Ba} ley. Mst, #/ Onjr*?l t 310 it. 
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of Janparur 1 was also taken after a battle by the Padshah, and 
treasure beyond computation fell into liis hands. 

The year in which this happened may be learned from the 
following verse : — 

Wisdom sought for the date of the victory of Shah Hum ay fin 
and discovered this, 

u It was the ninth of the month of Safar.” * 

Then Bahadur, in concert with the Zarnindars of the country 3 
of Surath, collected a force and proceeded towards A 1? run da bad. 
Mlrza ‘Askar! who, after the return of Humaj fin Padshah towards 
the Past, 4 remained at Ahmadabad with the intent ion of having 
the Khuthah read in his own name, in which project be had the 
support of Amir Hindu Beg-; however, he could not carry out his 
plan, and after slight opposition left for Janpanir, the ifovermu* of 
which place, Tardi Beg, having entrenched himself, e* ;:t letters to 
the court conveying the tidings of the revolt of Mir/A ‘A bail. But 
at the time when Huraayun had left Mandir on his u ay to Agra 
Alir/Ji * A sharl met him on the road and gave in his -'tibniissinn, 
and Bahadur took Janpanir from Tard! Beg without ; coessiiy 
of fighting. 6 [And in this year Shaikh 6 Jamau of 

Dihli left this transitory world for the kingdom of vtrvaiiy. A 
chronogram has been invented to commemorate fin's i i the words 
Khusrii-i-Hind buda (be was the KTinsru of Hindustan)]. 7 In 
this year also Sh ah Tahmasp came up against hhiudalutr from 
4 Iraq to take vengeance on Sam Mlrza, 8 and 9 Khwaja Kalan 
Beg leaving the city empty, and leaving the Dlwanldiana (Hall 


t Or Chfimpatnr. See R&yley’s History of Qujrdt , pp. 090 H . 

a btfjSLo &S Jv r tt h- i - Shakr-i * Safar hid. These words give the date 942 II- 

8 MS. |A) omits '£+'$$• 4 A footnote variant reads jjJ IJurhanpur. 

6 The portion in square brackets is omitted in MS. (A) in this place. 

» MS (»). 

7 Thu letters of these words give the dale 942 If, 
There Is a footnote to the text calling attention to an alleged discrepancy In 
the dates of the chronograms, and assorting that Ji represents 992 
not 942 Thin t*t u mistake. 

* MS, (A) here inserts the date Wt (942) in figures. 

9 MS. (A) here inserts the paragraph relatine to the* death of Shaikh 
Jamah, supra n 6. 
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of audience) locked up just as it was, adorned with its splendid 
carpets, its magnificent furniture, and all the appurtenances of 
the audience chamber, came out to invite Shah Tahmasp to alight 
at that pleasantly prepared 1 resting place, which he did, and* 
348. g ave Kjj wa ja Kalan Beg great praise for his conduct, saying, that 
is a good servant whom Kamran Mlrza possesses. Shah Talmiasp 
left Qnndahar in charge of Badagh Khan, one of his own Amirs, 
and returned to ‘Iraq. Mlrza Kamran at this same juncture, pro- 
needed by forced marches fioin Labor, and arriving at Qaudahiir 
took possession of it. Muhammad Zaman Mirza, whom Bahadur 
had despatched after his defeat to inflict injury upon Hindustan, 
took advantage of the absence 3 of Mlrza Kamran to invest 
Labor; but, when he heard tidings of the return of Humayun Pad- 
shah to Gujrat, retraced his steps. At the expiry of one year 
from the accession 4 of Humayun Padshah in Agra, Shir Khan 
Afghan Stir, in the absence of Hum ay tin, collected a large force, 
and took possession 5 of the country of Gour, Bihar, and Jannpur, 
and also the fortress of Cliinar. Humayun Padshah encamped 6 
before the fort of Cliinar, with the intention of opposing Shir £han, 
on the fourteenth of the month of Safar in the year 943 H., and 
besieged Jalal Khan, son of Shir Khan, who eventually obtained 
the title of Islam Shall. In a short time by the exertions of Rural 
Khan the Artillerist, (on whose name Sultan Bahadur had written 
and despatched the following enigma : — 

[JHatf bashad nam i an sag bar zaban , 

Mlkh dar janash nih o nftmask bikhwan ] T 
It were a pity to take the name of that dog on one’s lips 
Place a stake (mikh) in his life (jan) and read his name). 


I 'MSS. (A) (B) gJjtfrk 8 MS. (A) supplies > 3 MS. (B) omits 
«■ MSS. (A) (B) read j\J&« I. * MS. (A) 

d MS. (A) AiA.Lt 

1 This U** mu'amma or enigma requires explanation : The English 
version is naturally meaningless. 

The words in the original, Rmmkhdn^ contain as will be seen the 

word m7kk between the syllables Ru...un, These form the word &\jj Raw/in, 
one meaning of which is life, for which the synonym in Persian is jan,. So 
the writer says : Place the word vukh in hU life (c Aj) rutnetij) anil you have 
his name dt dnp4.e. t Ru$ai Khan, 
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lie reduced 1 that fortress, but Jalal Khan escaped by means of a 
boat, and joined Shir Khan who was engaged in conflict * with 
Naslb Shah Governor of Ban gala. Humayun 3 Padshah arrived, 
after that the Governor of Bangala had been wounded in battle with 
Shir Khan. Ka§ib Shall 4 'submitted himself to Humayun, and 
acted as his escort. , Having entrusted the Government of Jaunpur 
to Mir Hindu Beg, with the rank of Amiru-l - Umar a, and a golden 
throne, he proceeded by way of Garin, 6 a narrow pass separating the 
countries of Bihar and Bangala, which Qutb Khan the son of Shir 349. 
Khan and Kliawass Khan, the well-known servant of Shir Khan, 
had fortified, and came into Bangala. Shir Khan not being able 
to withstand him, left by way of Cbahar IChaud to the fortress 
of Rohtas, and fell upon the rear of Humayun’s army, and gained 
possession of the fortress of Rohtas by crafty means, in the follow- 
ing manner. He alleged as a pretext that he had a largo number 
of families 6 with him, and having placed two thousand armed 
Af gh ans in closed litters 7 sent them towards the fort. The Raja 
of Rohtas being fired with avaricious designs upon the wealth and 
families of the Af gh ans threw open the gates of the fort. Then 
the Afghan soldiers who were concealed in the litters leapt out, 
and entering the fort, 5 put them fill to the sword. 9 

l MSS. (A) (B) 

* MSS. (A) (B) read *>•**. mvharaba . The text rends wrongly *^**l** . 
muhasara. 

8 Dele \j MSS. (A) (B). 

* The Persian text Is rather obscure, this seems to be the meaning. 

* MSS. (A) (B) see Elliot and Bowson IV. 367 n. 2. 

* The text reads U with two footnote variants 

and ist"*!' The meaning is not clear, but from the Tarlkh-i-SKir Shahi this 
appears to be what is meant* See Elliott and Bowson IV. 357. 

A still better reading however suggests itself namely 

instead of d&f We should then translate : “ And inasmuch a.* he 

had very many families with him obtained possession of the fort in the follow- 
ing manner.*’ 

1 The Allar* Mihaffa is', as its name implies, a litter so thsed in that the 

curtains surround on nil sides the sitter upon it. See Lane s. v. wAa.. 

8 MS, (A) reads 8A»f>S. 

1 • * .Regarding tlio truth, etc. (Sec MS, Copy). 

58 
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The climate of Bangala proved so extremely suitable to Humayun, 
that he changedtbe name of Gaur to Jannatabad (The realm of 
Paradise), and having halted there for (two or) 1 * three months 
returned. In the meanwhile Shir Khan's affair was assuming large 
proportions, and his following was increasing. He wrote a letter to 
Humayun, saying, ‘all these Afghans are the servants and retainers 
of His Majesty the King, and beg to he granted jdegtrs* if the king 
will think about a jdeglr for them, then it will be well, but if not, 
hunger will drive them to open revolt. Up to the present time I 
have kept them in check, but now they no longer obey me, and 
the proverb is well-known. The hungry man will tkroio himself 
upon the stvord. For the rest whatever the king says is law.* 
Humayun, when he grasped the contents of the letter, saw clearly 
what its object was, and seeing that the opportunity had passed by, 3 
and considering the bareness of equipment and inefficiency 4 * of his 
army, which had recently been doubled, many horses and camels 
having died, while the remainder were so jaded and emaciated that 
they were of no use whatever, he set about devising some remedial 
measures. Mitza Hindal, who had accompanied the king as far as 
Monglr, was despatched to Agra to put down the rebellion 6 of 
Muhammad Sultan Mh’za, Ulugh Mlrza, and ghah Mirza, who had 
360. fled and had done great mischief in the Dibit country, and were now 
returning. Muhammad Zaman Mirza, after that Sultan Bahadur 
was drowned in the sea owing to the treachery of the Firangls, 6 
could not accomplish anything, and again sought refuge with 
Humayun. 

l MBS. (A) (B) omit j*. a MS (A) omits bk. 

3 j\ &*>• Ba'd az kfiarabt-i-Bafra. After the ruin of Basra. 

A proverbial expression equivalent fco the "English 41 shotting the stable door 
after the horse is stolen.” For the story from which the proverb arises seo 
^Mrk-i-Nah ju-UBal&gh*' by ‘Abdu-i-lfamTd bin AbH-flhidid al Mu tnzih. 
When AH i bn Mubammad $al?ebtnz-Zanj besieged Ba$ra in the yesr 255 B. 
Abmad Abul- Abbas, son of Al-Muwaffitq b-lllnh came up and opposed him, but 
not until Basra was mined. Hence the proverb. Bee Arabum Proverbia, 
Frey tag HI, p. 129, No. 774. 

* MS. (A) reads if* MS. (B) 

* MS. (A) omits 4<~* j. 

* a his happened at Din on the 3rd Ramazan AttijL 943. Bee Bay ley. Hixtory 
of Gujarat , pp. 396, 397. 
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And in the year 945 H. Mlrza Hindal, at the instigation of cer- 
tain turbulent innovators,* put to death Shaikh Buhlul, th 9 elder 
brother of Shaikh Muhammad Phans of Gwaliar, who was one of 
the chief exponents of the art of invocation and incantation,* and 
who enjoyed the full confidence and friendship of Humayun. The 
year iu. which this event occurred was commemorated by the chro- 
nogram Faqwl mdta Shnhidan . 3 Verily he died a martyr’s death. 

Mlrza Hindal in this year read the Kim t bah in his own name in 
Agra. Humayun despatched five thousand picked men to rein- 
force Jahangir Beg the M ugh ill, and making over the rule of that 
country to him, with permission to read the Khutbah should occa- 
sion arise, set out for Agra, and, all unprepared as he was, reached 
Jausa, 4 which is a village on the bank of the Ganges. The Amirs 
of Jannpfir and Chinar came in and offered to tender their services. 
Shir Khan seized the head of the road, and being aware of the 
distress of the army, placed between it and his own army a canal, 5 
which joined the Ganges, and, owing to the rains, was quite full of 
water, anti for three months encamped over against the King. It 
is said that during this period when they were confronting each 


l MS. (A) reads Matthau. 

9 MS. (A) reads d.P*. t t n t» ?/<». 4 * the invocation 

{of the attributes of Hod) and maura*.' 1 /wVe'* is said hi . h»* Jaw&hiru l* 
Khamm tube used for set oral purples, *•' 1 .ddiHljimuit ol frit nd-hip or enmity, 
for the induction of sickness anti dentil, *»» fur tut- cure of disetse. for the ac- 
complishment of denhes temporal or spiritual, and >c Ft cun* mtory it, battle, 

py t+«*f Anwd is meant the names or nilrilnin* t.i* il.o I ’city; they arc of 
two categories, the Anmuu-UjaWhjeh or “ terrible atiribuuV and the 
jamMhjt'K "amiable attributes/* For a full account, Hughes, Dkt, <./ 
Islam articles Da*wah and Magic. 

$ cijbo Fuqad mat a §hahhlan. These Words give the date 945 11. 

MB. (Bj appends the date in figures. 

4 Footnote variant Jaunak. 

& The text reads ramdhe, which has no meaning. A footnote variant 

is given mhabe, which means water oozing from the ground. This is 

the reading of MS. (B). (A) reads We should read 

rahdbct in the sense of or aqueduct. See Elliott and Dowson IV. 370». 
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other, Humayun one day sent Mulla Muhammad ‘Aziz, 1 wlio was 
an old friend of Shir Khan, as an ambassador* SMr Khan was 
at that moment with his sleeves 8 rolled up, and with a spade iu 
351 his hand, in spite of the heat, was busy preparing the fort and 
entrenchments. 

When Mulla Muhammad came near he washed his hands, and 
having ordered a shamiana 4 to be pitched, sat on the ground un- 
ceremoniously, and after hearing the King’s message said, “ Take 
tills one message from me to the King and say : 4 You yourself desire 
war, but your army does not, I on the other hand, do not desire 
war, 8 but my army does : for the rest the decision is the King’s.’ ” 
Then he sent Shaikh Khalil, one of the descendants of the 
venerable Shaikh Farid Qanj-i-Shakkar, may God sanctify his soul , 
who was the spiritual guide of Shir Khan, to Humayun, and made 
overtures of peace to him, representing that he was willing to give 
up to Humay fin’s representatives the whole country with the 
exception of Bangala, and would have the Khntbah and sikka estab- 
lished in Humay tin’s name. This agreement was ratified between 
them by an oath on the Divine Word, and IIu may un’s mind was at 
peace with regard to Shir Khan. 

A bridge was ordered to be thrown across : but Shir Khan was 
plotting treachery and deceit. 

Verse . 

Make the camel leap from the room of the deceit of the world, 
because out of craft, 

In that room where they speak of peace the camel is clad in 
armour. 

I flee from the camel of the heavens and the room of the earth. 

Because there are maddened camels surrounding that room. 

The following morning he surprised and attacked the army of 
Hnmayuo, without giving them time to. draw up in line. . After a 
short skirmish Humayun’s army was defeated’ and the A fg hans 

* 

1 MS. (A) reads iSjbi Muhammad Yar^hftr!. MS. (B) reads 

Ji>*ji*~** Muhammad pur ‘Aziz. 

* Read LfJ for igj4 MSS. (A) (B). 

' » Omit I Ij MSS. (A)(B). .... 

t Sha mubia, a kind of marquee consisting of a flat awning support- 

ed by four poles and having no aide curtains. 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit g ee EUiot smd Dowson IV, 371 and mi* . 
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arriving first 1 at the head of the bridge broke it down, while iheir 
artillerists and archers seated in boats kept the array under a per- 
fect hail of fire, drowning 8 them in the ocean of destruction, 
Muhammad Zamap Mlrza was overwhelmed by the tempest of death, 
and Humayun urged his horse into the water and was in dread 
of drowning, in fact was on the point of drowning, when a water 
carrier 8 came to his aid and rescued him from that whirlpool of 
destruction. Then he turned towards Agra,. Shir Khan wrote 4 352. 
this verse upon that event : — 

Thou givest sovereignty to Farid the Ron of Hasan, 5 
Thou givest the army of Humayun to the fishes 
Although the master (Ustad) has [this second verse] — 6 
One thou exaltest and givest him sovereignty, 

Another thou castest down from his throne to the fishes. 7 

This event occurred in the year 946 H, and to commemorate it 
the following chronogram was written : 

Salarnat bawad Padshah lease . 8 

And Shir Khan after the victory turned back, and came to 
Bangala, and after fighting several Engagements 9 put to death 
Jahangir Quli Beg with all his following. In that country he 
read the Khuthah in his own name, and assumed the title of Shir 
Shah, 10 and in the following year proceeded with a vast army 

1 P^shtar (Text). MSS. (A) (B) read^y^f bnhtar, in great numbers. . 

» MSS. (A) (B) *iIAU 

8 Named Nizam according to Firishta, who says that as a reward Humayun 
permitted him to occupy the throne for half a day, Briggs II. 87. 

4 MSS. (A) (B) ** 

5 Shir Shah was originally called Farid Khan, and his father’s name was 
Hasan Khan. 

« MS. (A) omits these words. The text has a footnote saying that the 
above is the reading of two MSS., but that the correct reading is 

No authority exists for such a reading. 

' The verses in question are by Firdausi. 

1 Here the reading of MS, (A) is followed which reads 

4$*<> 45*^ j b jf* 

8 MS. (B) adds the date in figures (946). 

9 MSS, (A) (B) omit Bee Elliot and Bowson, IV, pp, 376-378, 

10 f Abbas Khan tells us he badLassumed the title of 
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intending to capture Agra. Kamran Mirza, prior to the affair of 
Jausa, after hearing of the victory of Shir Khan and the rebellion 
of Mlrza Hindal against Humayun, returned from Qandahar to 
Labor, and leaving there came to Agra, which he reached in the 
year 946 H. Mlrza Hindal himself, before the arrival of Mlrza 
Kamran, in the absence of Humayun, laid siege to Dihli, in which 
Mir Fakhr ‘All and Mirza Y adtrar Nasir had fortified themselves; 
but not meeting with any success joined hands with Mirza Kamran. 
Mir Fak^r ‘All also came in and had an interview with him, 
353 but Mirza Yadgar Na?ir would not leave the fort. Eventually 
Mlrza Hindal separating from Mirza Kiimran proceeded to Alwar. 
When Humayun heard these tidings, he became still more despon- 
dent, 1 till that eventful defeat took place :* after the defeat at Jausa 8 
he proceeded by forced marches, accompanied by a few horsemen, 
and arrived unawares at the tent of Mirza Kamran in Agra. The 
Mirza also knew nothing of his coming ; both brothers upon recog- 
nising each other burst into tears.* Afterwards Hindal Mirza and 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his sons, who had for a time shewn 
hostility, came in and offered their submission for certain consider- 
ations : Their faults were pardoned and they sat in consultation. 
Mirza Kamran ostensibly had this intention, that, inasmuch as the 
army of the Pan jab had gathered fresh force, Humayun should 
grant him leave to proceed against Shir Khan and endeavour to 
take vengeance on him, while the King should remain in ease and 
tranquillity at the Capital. When Humayun declined to accede to 
this proposal, the Mlrza put forward a claim to proceed to 8 the 
Panjab, and urged an infinity of reasons, giving colour to the 
suggestion that a refusal would cause him insupportable annoyance. 
Accordingly Humayun acceded 6 to all his requests, saving only 
his return ; ami KJpvaja Kaian Beg was exerting his efforts to 
procure the return of Mlrza Kamran to the Panjab : so that this 
argument was carried on for six months and nothing was settled. 7 
In the meantime Mlrza Kamran was taken ill with a complication 


'» MSS. (A) m 8 MS. (H) 

* Text Qhausa. * MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) : 

6 MSS. (A! (B) OJbkh 

7 Omit the words j4 MSS. (A) (B)- 
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o £ severe diseases* 1 * * * and when the diagnosis was arrived at that the 
source of the disease was a poison, which had been poured into his 
life’s cup by the band of circumstance, he was led by the whisperings 
of interested advisers * to entertain suspicion against Humayun, 
and imagined that perhaps it was he who had administered s 354 
poison to him. Ill as he was he returned to Labor, and in breach * 
of his former agreement that he would leave the whole of his 
army at Agra in the service of the king, took the whole of it 5 with 
him, with the exception of two thousand men whom he left under 
the command of Sikandar. Mirza Haidar the Mughul and 
Dughlafc 6 Kashmiri also remained at Agra, and were kindly 
treated. Shir Khan w T axed bold at the success of these hypocrisies, 
and towards the close of the year 7 aforesaid reached the bank of 
the Ganges, and despatching a 8 - force under his son Qutb Khan, 
sent him across [the Ganges] 9 against Kalpi and Itawa. Qasim 
Husain Sultan Usbeg, in concert with Yadgar Nasir Mirza and 
Iskandar Sultan, after a fight in the vicinity of Kalpi, put to death 
the son of Shir Khan with a large number 10 of his following, 
sending their heads to Agra. 

Humayun started to oppose Shir Khan with a large force com- 
posed of some hundred thousand cavalry, and crossing the river of 
Qanattj encamped in face of his enemy for the space of one month. 

The army of Shir Khan did not comprise in all more than 
five thousand a cavalry. It was under such circumstances that 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his son fled a second time from 
the king, and the reinforcements of Mirza Kamran also took flight 
to Labor, and the Mughuls of the King’s army were scattered in 

1 fcjLALc Amraz-i-mutazuddah. Lit..* Diseases of opposite tenden- 

cies, t*. e., those diseases, the treatment of one of which tends to aggravate the 
other. 

* A& MSS. (A) (B). 

* MS. (B) A>| *4JA. 4 MS. (B) oJHarf for 

* Bead here Ij MSS. (A) (Bj instead of Ij 

Text. 

e Read J MS. (A). 

1 MS (B) reads wrongly cjL.fjA.ja for 

$ MSS. (A) (B) * MSS. (A) (B) omit ufif. 

10 MSS, (A}{B) 

U MS. (B) says j\f* panjdh hazdr, fifty thousand. 
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all directions The rains now came on, and inasmuch as the camp 
of Humayun's army was on low lying ground, he desired to march 
from there and encamp on the high ground. At this very time 1 * * * * 
Shir Ehan drew up his troops, and came out to give battle. This 
engagement took place on the day of the ‘A shura, the 10th of 
Mubarram 947 H., and a chronogram was found for it in the words 
Kharabi-i-m nlk-i-Dilli* The greater number of the Mughul 
soldiers refused to fight s and took to their heels, while a small 
355. body of them who engaged in fight, strove manfully in battle,* 
but things had gone beyond control, and it was of no avail. The 
king rode off with the intention of going to the high ground. 
This action of his in itself afforded an excuse to his men to flee, 
and a serious defeat ensued. Moreover the king while crossing the 
river Ganges became separated from his horse, and by the help of 
Shams u-d- Din Muhammad of Ghazni (who eventually became 
the foster-father of the prince’s most excellent majesty, and was 
honoured in Hindustan with the title of A‘zara Khan), 6 escaped 
from the water and returned to Agra ; but seeing that 6 the 
enemy’s army was coming up in pursuit, he could not remain 
there, 7 so made his way to the Panjab with all speed. 

At the commencement of Rabl‘u-l-awwal of this year all the 
Sultans and Amirs of the Ohaghatai tribe 8 assembled for 
conference in Labor. Hypocrisy was still the order of the 
flay, and Muhammad Sultan and his sons fled from Lahor to 
Multan, while Mlrza Hindal and Mlrza Tadgar Hasir thought 
it advisable to proceed to Bhakkar and Tatta. Mlrza Kamran 

i MSS. (A) (B) )*• 

These letters give the date 947 H. 

8 Jang nd Icarda. MS. (A) omits tartib. 

* MS. f B) reads >1? 

* Shams u-d-Dm Muhammad Atka Khan, son of Mir Yar Muhammad of 
Ghazni, See Am-x-Akbari (Bloehmann) I, p. 321 (No. 15). 

The word Atka, Alika, or Atukd is a Turkl word, signifying preceptenr 
instituteur, u&re de but (Pavefc de Coarteilles). 

The wife of §hamsu-d-DIu was appointed anakah or wet-nurse to Prince 
Akbar at Amarkdt. 

8 MS. (A) omits 7 MSS. (A) (B) read 

8 JFor a fail account of the bine of Ohaghatai, see Ney and Elias Tangfai* 
pp- 28 et seqq. MS. (B) writes 
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prayed that this conference might; speedily be dissolved so 
that he might go to Kabul. After long consultation Humayun 
sent Mirza Haidar with a large party who had accepted service 
in Kashmir, to that district. It was agreed 1 that Khwaja 
Kalan Beg should follow Mirza Haidar, and that Humayun 
himself also should proceed thither after the conquest of Kashmir. 

When Mirza Haidar arrived at Nanshahra* which is a well- 
known place, he entered that country with the concurrence of 
certain Kashmiris and conquered it : and on the 22nd of Rajab 
of this same year he gained possession of that country. Khwaja 
Kalan Beg had gone to Sialkot. When tidings reached the king 356. 
that Shir Khan had crossed the river at Sultan pur and had arrived 
within thirty krohs of Labor, Humayun, on the first of the month 
of Rajab in the aforesaid year, crossed the river of Labor, and 
Mirza Kamran, after breaking his solemn vows, agreed for certain 
reasons to accompany Humayun as far as the neighbourhood of 
Balilra, and Khwaja Kalan Beg made forced marches from 
Sialkot, and joined Humayuu’s camp. Mirza Kamrftn together 
with Mirza * Aslcarl, separating s from the king, proceeded in com- 
pany with Khwaja Kalan Beg towards Kabul, while Humayun 
proceeded towards Sind. Mirza Hindal, and Mirza Yadgar 
Nasir also, after accompanying him for a few stages, left him, 
and after a few days returned, by the counsel of 4 Amir 
Abiil Baqa. On the banks of the Indus such great scarcity 
prevailed in the camp of Humayun, that one sir 6 of the 
smaller millet 6 could sometimes not be bought even for an 
a^hnifiJ The greater part of the army perished owing to this 
scarcity, while others died from want of water, till at last 
Humayun with a small number passed on to the districts of 
Jaisalrnir,** and the eoautry of Mar war, where strange 9 incidents 

1 MSS. (A) (B) jj&q. % Nowshera. 

& MSS. (A) (B) supplying jt. 

* MS. (B) reads *j, in company with. 6 About two pounds. 

® LS)\y^ &L* Ghalla-i'jaictirt. This is the Hindustani, or rather, the Panjabi 

name. In Persian it is called arzan . 

T The proper average price of this grain being six dam per man of forty 
sirs, tho above represents an enhancement of price represented by the ratio 
I ; <>,000. 

8. MS. (A). 9 Omit J MSS. (A) (B. 

. ' - r.o 
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occurred. After undergoing great hardships and distress, which 
it is the invariable custom of the Heavens to inflict, he betook 
himself to ‘Iraq and having obtained reinforcements, Shah 
Tahmasp gained possession of Qandahar and Kabul, and collect- 
ing a great army re-conquered Hindustan. This exploit will be 
described in its proper place if the Most High Grod will it so. 

Shir Khan ibn x IIasan Sur 

Whose name was Farid and his title Shir Khan, ascended the 
throne of empire under the above title, which he assumed. The 
357. chronogram Khar&bz-i-Mulk-i-jDilli 1 * * was invented 8 to record that 
year. 

Inasmuch as he, by favourable circumstances and his own 
cleverness and bravery, rose from the rank of B§g 8 to royal dignity* 
it is essential to give a brief account of his career. The father 
of Hasan Sur, Ibrahim by name, 4 * in the time of Sultan Buhlul, 
came to Hindustan from 6 * Roh, by which is meant Af gh anistan, 
entered the service of Sultan Buhlul, and was stationed in the 
vicinity of Hissar Flruza and Harnul. After his death (his son) 
Hasan became a servant of Jamal Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar, and was granted the jaegir of the pargana of 
Sahsaram and Hbawaspur, dependencies of the fortress of Eastern 
Rohtas* 6 He had five hundred cavalry under his command. In 
consequence of the unkindness of his father, and the jealous 
enmity of his brothers,? of whom there were seven, he left his 

l These letters give the date 947 H. (1540 A.D.) MS. (B) adds the date in 
figures. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) with for &A as £ext. 

& The text reads jt MS. (B) MS. (A) 

The first seems the only intelligible reading in the sense in which it is 
translated. 

* Omit ** MSS. (A) (B). 

6 The text and both MSS. read Eadah it should be *JJ Boh. See 
Firishta Bo. text, p. 412, also llliott and Dowson IT, 308. 

* Rohtas jSharqz. Eohtasgarh it^ the Shahabad district of Bengal. The 
other Bohtas is in the Punjab. See Hunter Imp. Qaz., XII, 78. 

1 The text reads ti*l baradafdn^i^ydnt. Uterine brothers. 

MB. (A) reads AMyaf$*brotihers by the same mother, 'but a different 

father. From the context it is clear that Badaoni means all the sons of 
$aaan by his four wives. (Steingass), see H and D W, 310. 
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home and giving up the service of Jamal Khan spent some time in 
Jaunpur in the acquisition of science, and in perfecting himself 1 
in knowledge, until he had read the Kctfiyah 2 * with its commentary 
and other epitomes, besides acquiring by heart the Gulist&iiy Bus ~ 
tan y Sikandarndma and other works. He used to go the round of 
monasteries and colleges, associating with the learned doctors and 
Shaikhs of that country, and busied himself with the improvement 
of his character. After some time he was reconciled to his father, 
and was entrusted by him with the management of his jciegirs. This 
he carried out with equity and impartiality, using clever devices 8 
for the punishment of rebels, and kept them in check. 4 5 Later 
on circumstances again led to an estrangement between Farid and 
his father, and going to Agra with his own brother, 6 he elected to 
enter the service of Daulat Khan, 6 one of the chief commanders 7 
of Sultan Ibrahim, and laid a complaint against his father and 
brothers 8 before the Sultan. 9 The Sultan however, was displeased g5g 
at this and said, This is a disgraceful aud inhuman state of 
things that a father should be displeased with his son and that the 
son should complain against him. 10 Upon the death of Hasan, 
Daulat Khan made a representation to the Sultan, and obtained 
his desire in securing those parganas for Shir Khan. There he 
remained for some time, 11 and eventually was led by the enmity 
of his brothers to enter the service of Bihar Khan, the son of 
Darya Khan Luhani, 12 who had read the Khutbah and issued the 
sikka in his own name in Bihar, and had assumed the title of 

1 There is a little variation in the reading here : MS. (B) reads* 

l)5la£ MS. (A) also reads cMhfl* fa?dil, excellencies* 

% AUKdfiyah fi‘l nahuo. A celebrated work on Arabic grammar by Shaikh 
Jamalu-d* Din, (Ibnu-l-gajib)j f or an account of this work and its commen- 
tary, see H. K. No. 9707. 

8 MS. (A) ‘ * MS. (A) ift** 

5 Iftgani Khan was the brother of Farid Khan by the same mother. 

$ Daulat Khan the son of Bttdhu, was a commander of 12,000 horse and ir 
great favour with Sultan Ibrahim (B. D, IY, 321 j 

7 MS. (A) omits jM. 8 MS. (A) omits jA*. 

« MSS. (A) (B) supply 

1° Bead here jjt *Al MS. (B). 

u(mss,)(ab) 

a Mss. (Aj (B). 
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Saltan Muhammad. This waR at the time when Sultan Ibrahim 
had taken the field at Panlpath, and Babar Padshah had conquered 
Hindustan and planted 1 * * * the banner of sovereignty. Here he 
was well received, and as one day, when on a hunting expedition, lie 
killed a tiger in the presence of Sultan Muhammad, the title of Shir 
Khan was bestowed upon him by the Sultan, who also appointed, 
him to be tutor 5 to his son Jalal j Khan. After some time 
Muhammad Khan Siir, governor of the country of Chaund, made an 
attempt to turn Sultan Muhammad against Shir Khan, with the 
object of advancing the interest of his brothers, and having suc- 
ceeded in getting an order from Sultan Muhammad that the 
brothers were to have a share in the management of the parganas, 
sent Suleiman, son of Hasan Siir who has been mentioned, accom- 
panied by one of his servants named Shadi to Kliawaspur, and 
Bhaka the servant of Shir Khan who was known as the father of 
Khawas Khan engaged in battle with Suleiman and was killed. 
The remainder fled, and came to Shir Khan at Sahsaram. Shir 
Khan had no longer the power to cope with Muhammad Khan, 
nor the inclination to serve Sultan Muhammad, he accordingly 
abandoned his position and jaegir , and having no other resource 
betook himself to Sultan Junaid Birlas, who was holding the 
Government of Karra and Manikpur on behalf of Babar Padshah. 

359. He remained in his service, and after presenting many valuable 
offerings, obtained a fully equipped army as reinforcement from 
Sultan Junaid, and fought with Muhammad Khan, wrested from 
him the parganas of Chaund and other parganas , and took posses- 
sion of them. Muhammad Khan fled, and took refuge in the fortress 
of Rohtas, Shir Khan, having wreaked his vengeance on his 
brothers, made apologetic overtures to Muhammad Khan, address- 
fng him by the title of uncle ; having thus earned his gratitude he 
handed over 5 the par g anas he held as jaegtr to him on the same 
footing as formerly, and leaving Nizam his full brother in charge 

1 MS, (A) reads for \j*\. 

* Mtitigli, this word is Turku In its Arabicised it becomes 

but the other is the correct orthography. gJty £ta tigh literally signifies the 
relationship of an ala or father. 

According to M. Pave t de Con rte file it signifies u Paternity : nom d’une 
dignite dans le Turkestan et le Kharis ur, chef de tribu ; qui el&ve une personae. 

8 MS. (A) writes MS. (B) omits 
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of the j&egir, went again to Sultan Junaid, whom he found just 
starting to pay his respects to Babar Padshah. Taking Shir 
Khan with him, Junaid enrolled him among the servants and well- 
wishers of the king’s court. He accompanied Babar on the ex- 
pedition to Chanderi. In accordance with Mughui habits and 
customs, and owing to the carelessness of the king in his manage- 
ment of the affairs of State, and the venality of the revenue- 
officers, and the utter disorder into which the affairs of the people 
had fallen, matters came to such a pass that if any person * had 
an object in view, he could quickly bring it to pass. 8 One day Babar 
on the occasion of a banquet, observed him behave in a way which 
deserved the royal censure, 1 * 3 and demanded the punishment of 
Shir Khan. Those who were present at the banquet related the 
particulars of his independence and arrogant assumption, not 
omitting to mention some of his double-dealings. Shir Khan 
accordingly became apprehensive of danger, and fled from the 
king’s camp to his pai-ganas, whence he wrofce a letter couched 
in apologetic terms and sent it to Sultan Junaid, advancing 
as a pretext to cover his return, 4 * that since Muhammad 
Khan was led by feelings of hostility against him to induce 
Sultan Muhammad to send 6 an army against Shir Khan’s 
parganas because of his being in service with the Mu gh uls. and as 
he could not easily and quickly 6 obtain leave of absence from 
Babar, he had accordingly taken this liberty and had at all hazards 
determined to rejoin those who wished well to the Sultan. 360. 
Thence he proceeded to Sultan Muhammad, where he was honoured 
by increased confidence and by suitable rewards, and was once 
more installed as custodian of his younger son Jalal Khan, whose 
whole affairs he took under his own management. After the 
death of Sultan Muhammad, he obtained absolute control of *he 
whole country of Bihar and its dependencies. 

He entered into a compact of friendship with Makhdum 
‘Ham, the governor of Hajipur, one of the Amirs of the Wall 


1 MS. (A) $upplie s 

8 MSS. (A) (BJ supply j after 

8 MS. (A) reads for text. 

* MS. (A) has with no dots. 

8 Omit i/o before MSS. (A) (B). 

8 MS. (A) The text is correct* 
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of Bangala, who despatched an Amir named Qutb Khiin to under- 
take the overthrow of Makhdum ‘Alam. Shir Khan marched to 
the aid of Makhdum ‘Ham, and 1 * * after a fierce battle put Qutb 
Khan to death, taking as spoil elephants and treasure and many 
followers. Jalal Khan and his tribe, who are Luhanis,* in spite 
of Shir Khan, made over Bihar to the ruler of Bangala and 
elected to serve under him, and leaving Shir Khan to his fate, 
took care to secure their own safety. 

The Bangalis in the first instance sent Ibrahim Khan, the son 
of the Qutb Khan above mentioned, against Shir Khan to wreak 
vengeance upon him. Shir Khan used daily to fight with them 
from within the fort, but since the Bangalis received large rein- 
forcements, and no way of retreat remained open to him, he 
yielded to necessity and fought a battle with them in the open s 
in which he gained the day. Ibrahim Khan also seeing what had 
occurred went and joined his father, and Shir Khan seized the 
whole of the camp of the Bangalis 4 with their elephants and 
artillery, acquiring thereby great renown, so that he established a 
lasting and undivided control over the country of Bihar and 
raised himself to the dignity of a Sultan. He next wrested the 
fortress of Chinar together with its vast treasures from the sons 
of [Jamal Khan Sarang-Khani 6 ] 6 Taj Khan, one of the Aimirs of 
361. Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who some years before had regained possess- 
ion of it, and took in marriage his wealthy and beautiful wife who 
had vast stores of treasure. This fact also enhanced his grandeur 
and dignity, so that the desire for sovereignty daily gained more 
ascendency over Ms mind, till at last certain powerful Amirs of 
the Afghan Lodi faction summoned from Ohitor Sultan Mahmud, 
son of Sul Jan Sikandar Lodi, .who, after raising Hasan Khan 
Miwatl and Bana Sanka to royal power, had induced him to 
fight with Babar Padshah, and subsequently to his defeat 7 had 
remained in the fortress of Ohitor, and seated him upon the 
throne in Patna. 8 He accordingly came with a vast army and 
invaded the country of Bihar, and wresting it from Shir 
took possession of it. Shir Khan was perforce compelled to 

l MS. (A) supplies > * MSS. (A) (B) 

3 MS. (B) reads <■?**** hut the textual reading $g correct* 

* MS. (A) 3 MS. (B) * Hot in M&'(A)» 

7 MS. (A) jl 8 MS. t A) omits 
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submit, and entered his service, and taking leave came to 
Sahsaram. Sultan Mahmud passing by Sahsaram, after writing 
and making over to Shir Khan an agreement relating to Bihar, 1 * 
thereby raising his hopes, despatched him to attempt the 
•conquest of Jaunpur and to engage in war with the Amirs of 
Humayun Padsltah. He thus brought the whole of that province 
as far as Lakhnau into his own 3 power. The Amirs of Humayun 
Padshah could not stand against (Shir Khan), and proceeding to 
Kalinjar* gave in their allegiance to him. Humayun marched 
to oppose Sultan Mahmud, and Baban and Bayaj&id, 4 5 who were 
with him. 6 When the two armies met Shir Elian, who had stood 
aloof from Sultan Mahmud for some days, again joined his force, 
and sent a message to Mir Hindu Beg Quchln, Commander-in-chief 
of the Mughul army, saying that on the day of the battle be would 
make a flank movement and stand on one side. You and the 362. 
Afghans, said he, well know how utterly I abhor and detest the 
command of Sultan Mahmud and Baban 6 and Bayazid. 

Verse. 

If I committed a fault, I have at all events made my road 
clear. 

Eventually he did as he had arranged, and Sultan Mahmud 
and Baban 7 being defeated retired to the country of Patna, and 
made no further attempts to fight, till in the year 949 H. (1542 
A. D.) in the country of Orissa 8 he encamped on the frontiers 
of the desert of non-existence, and having gone to the appointed 
goal remained at rest. Humayun Padshah [after this victory] 9 
sent Mir Hindu Beg as his agent to Shir .Khan with a demand to 
him to yield up the fort of Chinar. He, however, made some lame 
•excuse, so the king ordered several noted Amirs to precede him 


l This agreement was to the effect that should Shir Khan render effectual 
assistance to Sulfcan .Muhammad Lodi in recovering Jaunpur, the country of 

Bihar should he restored to him as a reward for his services. (Firishta). 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit 8 MS. (B) 

* MSS. (A) (B) read k ; > Firishta says Baban and Bayazid. 

5 MSS. (A) (B) read « j\ Sjr** The text is incorrect. 

* MS. (A) Jit#*- 
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and lay siege to that fortress, himself also 1 * * preparing to follow 
them. In the meanwhile Shir Khan wrote a petition in which he 
pointed out his own sincerity and the favour shewn him by Baban, 
and recounted the deserving nature of his former services, more 
specially his opposition to Baban and Bayazid. This petition he 
sent by the hand of Qutb Khan, his eldest son, together with a 
large force, to Humayun Padshah. He sent also with Qutb Khan, 
‘Isa Khan Haj jab, who was his vakil with the powers of a vazir, and 
he fleeing from Gujrat joined his father in Bangala. When Humay- 
xm Padshah altered his course towards Gujrat, Shir Khan himself 
had risen to great dignity and power, so that he engaged in open 
battle with Humayun on two occasions, and gained the day, as has 
already been mentioned. Shir Shah in the early part of the year 
of his accession laid waste the ancient city of Qannauj, and mov- 
ing it from its original site re-established it on the banks of the 
river Ganges ; it is now known as Shirgayh. In the same manner 
he destroyed the fortress of Shamsabad and removed it to another 
363* place, calling it by the name of Rusulpur. How, however, at the 
date of writing, it has been repopulated in its old position. And 
when he arrived at old Dihli, which was founded by Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-Din, he destroyed that also, and established between the fortress 
of Dinpanah, which Muhammad Humayun Padshah constructed, 
and* Firozabad, an extensive city, and built round 8 that fort 
a rampart of stone and mortar, having an extent of three Jcrohs. 
On his arrival at Sultanpur by continuous marches, the bro- 
thers of Humayun Padshah and the Chaghatai Amirs quarrelled, 
and each took his own way as has been described, and Shir Shah 
himself, 4 * not giving them time to reassemble, came up in pursuit. 
In this year he issued a public proclamation that from the country 
of Bangala as far as western Rohtas, which is a four months’ 
journey, and also from Igra to Mandu, 6 at every kroh a sarai 
(rest-house) and a mosque, and a well built of burned bricks was 
to be established and a Muazzin 6 and an Imam J A Musulman 

l MS. (A) reads * MS. (A) supplies j. 

& -MS. (A) reads here [) 4 MS. (A) supplies <>>A. 

* MSS. (A) (B) 

« The officer whose duty it is to call the Azant or call to prayer before each 

of the stated times of prayer. See Hughes* Diet of Idam, Azam 

' 7 The priest who leads the prayers. 
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ahcl a Hindi! were also appointed to superintend the supply 
of water for each. A refreshment house was also kept stocked 
for the use of strangers and poor wayfarers. On both sides of 
the road also, large and lofty trees were planted in avenues, so 
that all travellers might go along in the shade of them. Traces of 
these still remain in most places up to the present time, though 
fifty-two years have passed since then. In his reign justice was 
so widespread that if, for example, an old man holding a goldeu 
tray in his hand had lain down to sleep whenever he felt inclined, ' 
no thief or ruffian would have dared to take it away from him. 

Thanks be to God that the writer of this Munta&k'ib was bom 
in the reign of so just a king j to use the words of the Prophet, 
may the peace and blessing of God be upon him, 1 I was born in the 
reign of the just king, on the seventeenth of Rabihi-s-sanl 3 in 
the year 947 H. (1540 A.D.) but, in spite of this, would that the 
name of that hour and that day had been erased from the chroni- 
cles of years and months, so that I had not been obliged to leave 
the private chamber of non-existence, where I dwelt with the 
inhabitants of the world of dreams and fancies, and to place my 
foot into this world of imaginary existence, and to suffer 8 so many 
scars of various misfortunes, all of which are branded with the 
stamp, He loses this world and the next , the context is well-known. 

Verse . 

My body bears a robe, surpassing splendid 
My hopes for this world and the next are ended. 

Rubafi. 

I came yesterday, and have accomplished nothing, 

To-day my efforts have availed me nothing, 

To-morrow I depart, having learned no single secret ; 

Better had been non-existence than this vain superfluity. 

And when one looks into tile matter carefully one becomes 
aware that seeing that the Lord, the repository of the seal of the 
prophetic office, upon him and his family may the peace and bless - 
ing of God rest , says : * “ Would that the Lord of Muhammad had not 

i MSS* (A) (B). 

3 21st August, 1540. 

a MBS. (A) (B) read for *^^* 4 *, 

4 MBS. (A) (B) omit writing simple *rft*r*« 
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created Muhammad,” it is not in tbe power of a weak-minded 
mortal (like myself) to draw a single breath in this valley (of 
desolation), and one fears lest such an attempt should lead to 
audacity in the way of religion, and lest its fruit should be ever- 
lasting destruction. I entreat pardon from God of all that is an 
abomination to Him . 

What power has the clay that it should say to the potter 
Why dost thou make me and why dost thou break me. 1 

After that Shir Shah reached the hill-country of Balnat. He 
built there the fortress of Rohtas as a protection for the army of 
Hindustan against the Mughul forces* Then he appointed Khawass 
Khan to undertake the pursuit, and returned. While on the 
march he heard that a commander named Khizr Khan Sarak had 
become infatuated with rebellious notions and was behaving as 
though he were a Suitafl. Shir Shah 8 accordingly bent his course' 
365* thither, and Khizr KMn hastening to encounter him was taken 
prisoner. Shir Shah took possession of that country and conferred 
it by way of jaegir upon several of his Amirs, and appointed to 
the superintendence of thb fort of Rohtas, 3 Qazi Fazilat the Qazi 
of the army, who was popularly known by the more appropriate 
title of Qazi Fazihat. 4 

In the year 948 H. he came 5 to Agra, and in the year 949 H, 
proceeded to Gwaliar with the intention of conquering Malwa. 6 
Abul Qasim Beg, one o? the Amirs of Hum ay un Padshah who had 
entrenched himself in that fortress, came iu and had an interview 


1 Of. Isaiah xlv. 9 ; Romans ix. 21. So also Omar Khayyam 

oyy Uji Ajf W j iS — jj jk 

Thou forraedst me of clay. What help have 1 1 
Thou didst this garment weave. What help have 1 1 
Whate’er for good or ill from me proceeds 
Is thy prescription, Thine! What help have I ! 

* MS. (Ah 

* Omit &*jr& MS, (A). 

5 ? 4 4 

4 Fafilut means excellence. Faziliat means ignominy, 

6 'MSS.(A) (B) *4 « Omit MSS (A) (B). 
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with him, giving up the keys of the fort. Mallu Khan the gover- 
nor of Malwa, who 1 was one of the slaves of the Khilji Sultans, 
and held absolute and unlimited power in that province, offered 
his services to Shir Shah, and was honoured by s'plendid rewards. 

Shir Shah also had tents pitched for him close to his own tent, 
and prepared a hundred and one horses and other apparatus of 
pomp and dignity in his honour. In the meantime a suspicion 
arose in Mallu Khan’s mind, and one night he tore his tent and 
escaped alone after the accustomed manner of slaves, and fled. 

Shir Khan wrote the following : — 

Verse. 

You see how the chicken-hearted slave Mallu has treated me 
It is a saying of Mustafa “ There can he no good in a slave.” 

Shir Khan then nominated Haji Khan Suit am to the subjuga- 
tion of the province of Malwa, and Snziiwal Khan 2 to* adminis- 
ter the affairs of the district of Sawas ; 3 Mallu Khan fought 
with Haji Khan and Sazawal Khan, and suffered a defeat from 
which he never recovered* 

Every weakling who fights with one stronger than he, 

Grets such a fall that he can never again rise. 

And Khan-i-KIianan Sarwani,* who was the 6 permanent Gov- 
ernor of the fort of Kanthanbur, yielded up that fortress to Shir 366 
Shah and came with his family to the township of Basawar. It is 
said that some one introduced some poison into his cup. His tomb 
is in the suburbs of that township, in a pleasant spot, and is well- 
known at this time : 

Quatrain , 

Death, thou hast desolated hundreds of homes, 

In the kingdom of existence thou raakest life thy spoil. 

No jewel beyond price has come into the world, 

But thou has borue it away and hidden it beneath the dust. 

In this year Shir Shall 6 led an army against, the fortress of 
Rai Sen and besieged it, because Puranmal the son of Silhadi, one 
of the Chiefs of Rai Sen, had attacked the city of Chanderl, which 


1 Supply if MSS. (A) (B), $ MS. (A) supplies f> 

» MSS. (A) (B). * MS. (A) 

& Omit if before MSS. (A) (B), 3 MS. (A). 
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is one’of the chief cities of Hindustan, and had put its inhabitants 
to death, and was keeping two thousand 1 women, Hindus and 
Muslims, in his own harim. The following couplet was found to 
record the date of this siege • 

Qty3m-i~b&rgdh bashad mubcirah. 

May the stability of the court be fortunate. 2 

After prolonging the siege for some time Shir Shah entered into 
a compact, and succeeded in dislodging Puranmal 3 by the inter- 
vention of Shahzada ‘Add Khan and Qutb Kfaan Naib,* and 
assigned him a place in his own camp, bestowing upon him a 
hundred horses, with a robe of honour and a sum of gold ; and 
eventually by the advice of Mir Saiyyid RafPu-d-Din Safawi of 
Ij, 6 * which was given the title of Mnqaddasa (Sacred) by Sikandar 
Lodi, broke his word, and caused Puranmal together with his 
family and children to be trampled to death by elephants. Kot a 
single man of those turbulent and rebellious Hindus, who were 
367 . near ten thousand souls, escaped in that battle. Their women and 
men either 6 became food for the edge ( jauhar ) of the sword or 
fed the flames of the fire called jnha r, a well-known word in the 
Hindi language. This chronicle, from that day forward, remained 
as a record upon the pages of Time, may God be merciful to its author . 
This event occurred in the year 950 H., and 7 after some time he 
girded up his loins for a holy war to uproot the pestilent infidels of 
the country of Marwar, and led a vast 8 army against Rai Maldeo 2 

1 MS. (A) omits 

2 The letters give the date 949 H. MS. (B) give* 
this date in figures. 

B MS. (A) reads Deorlmal and omits ks 4 * !)!. 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit 

* Died at Agra in 954 or 957, see Ain-i-Ahhan fB). I, 528. 

The text reads erroneously IlchV-e. MS. (A) reads ^*1 Inji, and 

MS. (B) reads Tchl. We should read Ijx, in the sense given in 

the translation. Ij is stated by Yaqut fco v be a city rich in gardens and other 
advantages. The Persians he says pronounce it (Mu‘jamu~l BuUdn t 

1, p> 415). 

« MSS. (A) (B) b 1 MSS. (A) (B) > 
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the leader of the Rais of Hindustan who held sway over the 
country of Nagor and Jaunpiir, and was a powerful opponent of 
the Muslims ; and inasmuch as one of the maxims of Shir Shah, 
from which he never departed, 1 * * was to throw up an entrenched 
position round his army, no matter how few the enemy might 
be, as soon as Maldeo arrived in the vicinity of Ajmlr with 
fifty thousand picked cavalry trained and experienced in war, 
intent upon slaying or being slain, and confronted Shir Shah, 
he, finding it impossible to make trenches and ramparts because 
of the sandy soil, held a conference with his experienced 
and veteran Amirs. No one of them however could devise a 
way to effect that object. Suddenly Mahmud Khan, the son of 
‘Adil Khan,* who was grandson to Shir Shah, notwithstanding his 
youth said, “ Let Shah ‘Alam order the banjdras (grain sellers) of 
the army to fill sacks with sand and arrange them round 8 the 
army,” This idea 4 * highly commended itself to Shir Shah, and 
he immediately placed his turbau upon the lad’s head, and 
bestowed upon him in pprpetuity the treaty territories. 

In the end Heaven did not favour his designs, and Islam Shah 6 
after reaching kingly power, made this unfortunate boy the very 
first of his family, heirs to the kingdom, to have his name blotted 
out from the page of existence, in accordance with the saying 
Al mulku ‘ aqtm 6 (The kingdom has no heir), and that treatment 
which he meted out to them, vindictive Time measured again to 
his posterity. 

Verse. 

If thou hast done evil remain not' secure from calamity, 

For the nature of things brings about requital. 

In short Shir Shah, who 7 would not give the head of one of 368. 
his soldifers for a kingdom, and to whom the Afghans were 8 far 
dearer than can be expressed, was by no means willing to involve 


l MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) reads MS. (B; 

8 MS. (A) reads for 

4 MS. (A) reads j\ isb omitting 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read JW 8 
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feis army in calamity with the ignorant, boar natured, currish 1 
Hindus. Accordingly he devised an artifice, and wrote fictitious 
letters purporting to emanate from the generals of Maldeo’s army, 
to himself, couched in enigmatical language , 2 the substance of 
them being that there would be no need for the king in person 
to superintend the fighting, when the armies were drawn up 
for battle, because they themselves would take Maldeo alive and 
deliver him up, upon the condition that such and such places 
should be given them as a reward. Having done this he so 
arranged that those letters fell into Maldeo’s hands, with the 
result that Maldeo became utterly suspicious of all his generals , 3 
and, in the dead of night 4 * fled alone without looking behind him ; 
and, notwithstanding that his generals denied their complicity 
with oath upon oath, saying that they never could have been 
guilty of such dastardly conduct , 6 and that this was all the 
handiwork of Shir Shah in his desire to raise dissensions 6 between 
them, it was of no use, and had no effect upon Maldeo’s mind. 
Katihaiya , 7 who was his minister and agent, abused Maldeo in 
violent terms, and taking four thousand resolute men devoted 
to death, or even more than this number, came down upon the 
army of Shir Shah, with the intention of surprising them by 
night, but missed his way, and after marching the whole night, 
when morning broke became aware that be bad left the camp 
far in rear . 8 After striving to the utmost of their powers, when 
they had abandoned all hope of life, at the very moment when 
the army of Shir Shah came in sight, as a result of their own 
stupidity, by the good luck of Shir Shah or by the superior good 
fortune of Islam, the infidels in a body dismounted from their 
horses, and renewing their vows of singleness of purpose and 

1 with n footnote variant found in MS. (B)^**^**. 

2 MS, (B) omits 3 ^\yc\ MSS. (A) (B). 

4 MSS. {A) (BJ. 5 MS. (A) omits j Jkfcto 

# hit , . to cast the stone of discord in our midst, MSS. (A) (B) read 

Uo M S. (A) reads &L a. j for j (Text). 

T This name is given on the authority of Firishta { Bo. text, p. 427). Our 

text and both MSB. (A)(B) read ^ Goyd which does not appear to be 
possibly correct. Brigg’s II, p, 122. calls him Koonhha. Kanhaiya. is a proper 
name among Hindus, and is one of the names of Krishna# 

8 Firishta merely says they missed their way and reached the enemy’s 
camp in d.*ty light. (Bo, text, loo (fit). 
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mutual assistance, binding 1 * their sashes together and joining 369. 
hand to hand, attacked the army of the Afghans with their short 
spears, which they call Barchha? and with their swords. Shir 
Shah had given orders saying that if any man ventured to fight 
with the sword with this swinish horde, his blood would be on 
his own head. He accordingly ordered the elephant troops to 
advance and 3 trample them down. In rear of the elephants, the 
artillery and archers gave them a taste of the bowstring, and 
admitting them to the banquet of death, gave them the hospitality 
of the land of extinction. The bright surface of the world’s 
page was polished, and freed from the dark lines of the land of 
infidels, and not one of the infidels got off with his life, nor was 
a single Muslim lost in that encounter, 4 * * A poet of Basawar, 
whose takhallus is Faizi, 6 wrote this verse on that subject. 

Suddenly check to the king happened to Maldeo 
It would have been checkmate had not the piece 
Kanya 6 8 protected him as ‘Ira.? 

It is said* that after this victory Shir Shah on several occasions 
used to say, ** I have sold the empire of the whole of Hindustan 3 
for a handful of millet.” Returning thence and making over 
the fortress of Rantanbhur to his son ‘Adil Khan, he gave him 
leave for a few days to visit the fort,, and put the garrison in 
order, when he was to follow his father. The writer has heard, 
from a trustworthy source, that one day while on that expedition 
Mir Saiyyid Rafi‘u-d*Diu, the renowned and unique traditionist 
now pardoned and absolved, who has been already mentioned, said 
to Shir Shah, “All my ancestors were 9 authors of authorita- 
tive compositions and used to give instructions in the two sacred 


1 The text reads AbjJ but we should read bdjta. 

# Barchhd. A Hindi word meaning a small spear. 

8 MBS. (A) (B) read Wjf JUjU 

* MS. (B) writes needlessly gjk® tjr^ 

& See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I 490, for a full account of the poet Fai?i. 

6 1 read here for see n, 7, page 478. 

7 tifj** for MSS. (A) (B) 4 h'% is that piece at chess which is 

interposed between the king and a Book to protect the king from check by 
the Book, *?<? J. It. R. A. xiii p, 49, (Bland, on the Persian game of chess). 

8 BIS. (A) supplies ij. 9 MS. (A ) j ■ i 
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cities. 1 * I alone of all my family have become so helpless and 
powerless that in search of the gold and fame of Hindustan I 
370* am blindly wandering. I beseech your Majesty to graiit me 
permission to depart, so that at the end of my days I may be 
able to relight the lamp of those venerable ancestors of mine. 

Seeing that I was not worthy to succeed those mighty 
intellects who have gone before me, 

My hands have spoiled many books, my ignorance has wasted 
many parchments. 8 

Shir Shah answered, I should have no objections to make on 
this score, were it not that I have kept you with me for a special 
object, which is this that I intend in a short time by the help of 
God, He is blessed and exalted , 3 to clear the heart-delighting 
plain of Hindustan of the thorns of infidelity, and shortly to re- 
duce the few forts which remain, with very little difficulty, and 
passing along the seashore to fight with 4 those Qizilbashes who 
oppose the progress of the company of pilgrims 5 to the holy 
temple (of Makkah) and have given rise to bigoted interference 
with the established religion and the orthodox followers of 
Muhammad, may the peace and blessing of God be upon him , 6 7 and to 
send you thence with a mission bearing letters to the Sultan 
of Bum, in order that, having knitted the bonds of religious 
brotherhood between us, you may bear to him a request on my 
behalf to be entrusted with the service of one of the two sacred 
temples, may God increase their dignity . Then I coming up from 
one direction [and the JChwandgari from the other], may clear 
out the Qizilhash from between us, because s as soon as the Sultan 
of Bum attacks him, lie will move with all rapidity in this direc- 
tion, and when the Sultan of Bum withdraws his forces, he will 

1 Makkah and Madinah- 3 Dafatir. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read j Lf&}$ c &*** 

♦ MSS. (A) (B) k 

•8, MS. (B) reads * Regarding the Hajj or pilgrimage to 

Makkah, see Hnghes "Diet, of Islam , art. IJujj. 

8 A footnote variant w^*Jf ,* 8 evidently the 

interpolation of some devont copyist. 

7 MS. (B) omits the words in square brackets, 

* MS. (A) 
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again return to the place he came from, whereas if we surround 
him from both directions with this army and the large following 
we have in Hindustan, together with that powerful force and its 
artillery, 1 his resisting power willbe nil ; s and on carefully con- 
sidering over this matter I can think of no person more fitted 371. 
to carry s this message than yourself, and simply in view of the 
attainment of this object * I cannot entertain the idea of your 
leave. 

It must not be forgotten that it is by no means improbable 
that this same good intention may be the cause of the salva- 
tion of that faithful king from the fire (of hell) although 
he fell into the fire, 5 in the Day of Reckoning, for the 
Almighty, may He -be glorified and exalted , is satisfied with little 
and very bountiful, and the story of ‘Arar ibnu Lais s [who 
for all his vast army and equipment, which gave Lira the pre- 
eminence over all kings of ‘Iraq, in the four quarters of the 
globe, was always regretful because he had not been present at 
the slaughter of Imam Husain, may God Most High be pleased with 
him , so that he might have smitten and destroyed the 7 followers 
of Yazid, 3 and of his having a vision in which he was walking in 
the gardens of Paradise] is well known, say, every man acts after 
his own manner* that is after his own desire. 

Verse . 

My brother thou art all desire, naught else ; 

All the rest of thee is but bone and fibre. 

If a rose is thy desire, thou art a rose garden, 

If a furnace is thy desire, thou art its fuel. 10 


J is)k cr*T MS. (A). 

* We should probably read here fj*** for #1**. 

5 MS. (A) reads for iS'& m * MS. (A) reads Kjpjk* 

6 See next page for the account of Shir Shah's accident at the siege of 
Kilinjar. 

* See Ibn Khalliqan (De RTane) IV. pp. 301 et seqq* 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit ***$■ 

S Yazid, the son of MuWiyah, the second Khalffab of the house of 
Utmnaiyah. He is celebrated in Muslim history as the opponent of Husain 
who was killed at Karbala A.H. 61, see Hughes, Diet • of Islam. 

9 to Qur'an XVII, 86, 

10 MS. (A) read**** for ****. MS, (B) reads 

61 
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And in the year 952 H. (1545 A.D.) Shir Shall invested the 
fortress of Kalinjar, which is one of the strongest and most 
famous of the forts of Hindustan, and with great energy and 
skill in a short time prepared galleries, and used to make daily 
attacks upon the bastions ; 1 and by the time that the galleries 
had advanced near to the walls of the fort, and the mines were 
ready, attacking on all four sides he made the condition of the 
garrison very precarious. Shir Shah from the position where he 
was standing, gave orders to hurl grenades filled with gunpowder 
372 . into* the fort. This they did, and by chance one of those grenades 
struck the wall of the fort, and recoiling with great force ex- 
ploded. Its fragments fell among the other grenades, which 
exploded, burning Shir Shah severely from head to foot. And 
inasmuch as he was badly scorched, 2 * and Shaikh Khalil the son 
of his spiritual guide, and the learned Maulana Hazimn-d-Dln 8 
also were fellow-sufferers with Shir Shah in this explosion,* Shir 
Shah as he ran using his hands to cover his nakedness, 5 
took refuge in a tent which they had pitched for him in (front of) 
a bastion, 6 where he lay unconscious. Whenever he recovered 
consciousness a little 7 he shouted to his men encouraging them 8 
to seize the fort, and if any one came to see him he signed to him 
to go and fight, so that in his absence the Amirs 9 in command 
in the trenches worked harder than if he had been present, and 

. f 

1 The text reads here with a footnote variant MS. (B) 

reads MS. (A) however has a totally different reading f or 

which I can see no meaning, but we should probably read U>JLsy>p 
“ bastions ” which would be consonant with both the text and MSS. (A) and 
(B). This supposition is the more probable as some lines further on we have 
MS. (B) reading MS. (A) and the text Bee not e 6. 

s Yulma. The meaning of this word is given in Fazlu-llah Kha n’s 
Turkish Persian Dictionary as Chne H miiye an handa baghad, that which 
has lost its hair. 

8 MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (B) reads c ij*)* 4 * 

5 Both MSS. (A) (B) read This is a com* 

mon expression to denote utter wretchedness and poverty. 

* The text reads MS. MS. (B) see ante ». 1. 

1 MS. (A) 8 MSS, (A; (B) read here ]) fbf* 

. » MS. (A) K 
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behaved with the utmost gallantry, and coming to close quarters 
with' the garrison, brought matters to a fight with knife and dagger 
and did full justice to the demands of endeavour and manliness. 
The writer heard a story from a most trustworthy source, that 
on that eventful day of assault, in which the deeds of every 
individual assailant were conspicuous, and the standards and faces 
could be easily distinguished one from another, 1 I saw, said he, 
a soldier armed cap-a-pie, who had not previously been seen nor 
was ever after seen, clothed from head to foot in black, wearing 
a plume * of the same colour upon his head, 3 and urging and 
encouraging onr men in the battle. Then he entered one of the 
galleries and made his way into the fort. I searched for him 
everywhere after the battle, but in vain, I coaid find no trace of 
him. 4 The men in the other trenches also gave the same account, 


saying, we saw several horsemen wearing these clothes who^kept 
advancing in front of ns till they entered the fort and vanished : 


Verse . 


If thou faadst not been on the side of religions law, Heaven 373* 
itself would have girt its loins, 

If thou hadst 6 been on the side of the faith, the Gemini 
would have ungirt their sword. 

A report became current that, in that battle, certain men from 
the invisible world had come Jo the aid of the Muslims. And 
Shir Shah suffering and distressed as he was, from time to time 
enquired for tidings of victory. The air was terribly hot, and 
although they sprinkled him constantly with sandal and rose- 
water, it was utterly useless 6 to relieve the scorching heat whose 
intensity increased hour by hour. 


' l The text reads ^ > MS. (A) reads for 

MS. (B) reads The reading of the text is adopted. 

% Fazlu-llah Khan gives a word Ydldii in the meaning of alam, a 
standard or ensign. y 

* MSS. (A) (B) agree with the footnote variant omitting the 

words k* found in the text^ 

* MS. (A) (•&**** 

* In the first line MSS. (A) (B) read forj* (Text). In the second 
fine MS. (A) reads * for 3* (Text). 

6 The text reads Jt MS. (B) reads for 

hut the correct reading appears to be *s*£l*>3 0*4 MS. (A). 
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Verse. 


A breast which is consumed by the fire of separation 
Sandal 1 * * * can afford it no relief. 

At the very moment of bearing the good tidings of victory he 
yielded np his life* to the Lord, the Giver of life, the Receiver 
of life. The following stanza was written to record the date of 
his death : — 

Shir Shah, he in dread of whom 
The lion and the goat drank at the same source 
Left the world ; the wise sage pronounced 
The date of his death. Zi atash murd 5 * * 8 (he died from the 
effects of fire) . 

His corpse was taken to Sahsaram where was the banal-place 
of his fathers, and there buried. The period of his military 
command was fifteen years, and of his Sultanate five years. 

It is said that on one occasion when he was looking in a 
mirror, he exclaimed, “ Alas ! that I obtained my kingdom at the 
time of evening prayer.”* 


I Santalum album. Useful in headache, Sontheimer II, 138. There 

are three kinds according to the Makhzanu-l-adwiyah. The white sandal 

called in Hindi Ghandan; the yellow sandal called in Hindi Mnldgzr; the red 

sandal called in Hindi Rabat Ghandan. This latter is the wood of Pterocarpus 
santalinus (lied senders). It is generally called Debt Ghandan , it is used, 
not for headache, but after being offered at the shrine of Kali is used to 
mark the forehead of the worshipper. The others both Ghandan and 
Malay dgir (so called because it comes from Malay Slam or Malabar} are used 
as a powder mixed into a paste with water to apply to the forehead as a cure 
for headache. They are also used in phjd or worship by the Hindus, who have 
a saying 

Ghandan, dhfcp, dtp , malaydglr 
Prem sahit Thakur nahahodiln. 

With (gifts of) Ghandan, frankincense, lamps, and malayagir 
I will lovingly bathe the Thakur (Lord). 

* Omit MS. (A). P 

8 <Jk*f > These letters give the date 952 H. This date is given in 
figures in both MSS. (A) (B). 

* That is to say so late in life, Firishta says : Whenever he looked in the 
glass add saw his white beard, he used to say, “ It was near evening before 
I attained to empire.” 

MSS. (A) (B) writes fh ** 
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Verses . 

My heart ! like Khizr 1 * take and drink the water of life. 

Like Sikandar come and conquer land and sea. 

If thou entertainesfc any longing for the cup-bearer and wine, 

Take the cap of Kausar 8 from the hand of the Hurl 3 and 
drink. 

The fame of thy greatness and glory and majesty 

Has reached the Koh-i-qaf, go thither and hear its tale. 374 . 

If thou art sitting, for instance, on the throne of Solomon, 

One day like the ant creep into the recess of a cave and hide 
there ; 

Two or three days like the spider, spin in the deserted comer 
of the world the strands of desire and take thy place there. 

Every beautiful-faced one, 4 * whose beauty is unapproachable 
With that one, to thy heart’s content, 6 take thy delight. 

This world is a dream in the opinion of the wise, 

Do thou at last see this dream and take it. 

Thy life, O Qadiri, is as a fairy-tale of enchantment, 

Thou hast heard the tale, take the spell of enchantment. 

When the hand of Death tears 6 the sleeve of thy existence 
liaise thy hand, and seize the skirt of the true Friend (God). 

Islem Shah ibni Shir Shah Sue , 7 

Who is Islam Khan, on the fifteenth of the month Babi'a-I- 
Awwal in the year 952 H. (1545 A.D.), acting upon the sum- 
mons of the Amirs 8 of Bhatta came by forced marches from the 
neighbourhood of Patna, 9 and by the co-operation of ‘Isa Khan 
Hajjab and the other men of influence and power, 10 succeeded 11 to 
the imperial throne in room of his father, with the title of Islcxn 

1 Al-KMzr. See Hughes, Diet* of Islam p. 272. 

* Qur'an cviii. 1-3. See Hughes, op, cit, p. 262. 

* The women of Paradise. Qur'an lv. 56-78. 

A. MS. (A) reads Jj* for J>j*J**rJ*- 

k ijjjj footnote variant MS. (B). 

* (Text) MS.(A> MS. (B) reads 

7 MS. (A) omits jy*. 

t A footnote variant U ixg MS (B). * 

* MS. (A) ***! Bhatta. To O*. j da. J*|. 

U MSS. (A) (B; lead for (Text}. 
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Shah, and the son of Mulla Ahmad Junaid , 1 * * * who is well known,* 
375 . found this vers© of the sacred word : 5 * “ Aud already we bave 
written in the Psalms, after tbe admonition that ‘the earth 
shall my righteous servants inherit/ ” * to give the date of his 
accession. He wrote a despatch to his elder brother *AdiI Khan 
and sent it to him in Ranthanbur, of which the following is 
the substance. “ Although the succession was really your right, 
still as you were at so great a distance there was a danger, 
nay a certainty of the occurrence of disturbances here before 
you could arrive. Accordingly with a view to keep down in- 
surrections, I will take charge of the army for a few days as 
your deputy, and after you arrive I shall have no alternative but 
to submit to and obey you.” Leaving Kalin jar he made for b Agra 
and in the vicinity of the township of Kura Khatampur,* Ehawass 
Khan arrived from Sihrind which was his jaeglr , and yielded a 
forced allegiance, because he was more inclined to favour the 
accession of ‘Adi I Khan as compared with Islem Shah ; a splendid 
banqnet was held and he was anew placed on the throne. After- 
wards when fresh despatches from Islem Shah reached ‘Adil 
Khan, he referred the question of his coming to the following four 
persons upon whose advice and opinion as to its expediency he 
made his action dependent : Qutb Khan KTaib, ‘Isa Khan Niyazi, 
Ehawass Khan, and Jalal Khan Jiiwani , 7 all of whom were great 
Amirs, men of eminence belongingio his family. Islem Shah sent 
this body of men to him bearing an agreement by which he under- 
took to allow ‘Adil Khan to depart to his jdegtr after the first inter- 
view, and to deliver to his control any place in Hindustan which he 
might select. ‘Adil Khan acting upon the advice of these Amirs 
proceeded from the neighbourhood of Ranthanbur to Fathpur, 

1 MSS. (A) (B) Jund. * MS. (&) omits 

* Supply i> MS. (A). See Qur’an xxi , 105. 

* Psalm xxx vii, 29. * The righteous shall inherit the land and dwell therein 
forever/ 

The date is given by the words Ahj i.e. f that which follows 

jus. The value of being 951, that which follows is 952 H. 

* MJ?$, (A) (B) 

* Kom ( Corah) Town in Fathpur district, H.-W. P. ? on the old Mughal Road 

from Agra to Allahabad. See Tieff, Vol. I, p, 235 and map, Vot ill. See 
also Hunter, Imp. Gat. viii, p. 295. 7 MBS. (A) (0) Jalu. 
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otherwise called Sikri, and Islem Shah 1 left Agra and came to 
Shikarpur,* where the royal palace is at present, to receive him ; 
and when they met they first fulfilled the duties of condolence, and 376. 
evinced great cordiality, and after a short time set out together for 
Agra. .Islem Sh§,h had plotted treachery against e Adil Khan, and 
had consequently made a stipulation that not more than two or 
three persons should be left in the fort with ‘Adil Khan. This 
however was not carried out, and a large body of followers accom- 
panied him ; accordingly Islem Shah was constrained, in order to 
avoid suspicion, to treat ‘Adil Khan with extraordinary 6 fawning 
and flattery, saying 46 1 have taken care of these unruly * Afghans 
so far by artful means, 6 now I make them over to you,” 

Verse. 

Subject the intoxicated and riotous one to the warning glance 
of the cup-bearer. 6 

Having placed him upon the throne he himself assumed an 
attitude of submission and obedience, and from motives of worldly 
wisdom was most punctilious in the observance of courtesy. 7 
Although ‘Adii Khan was in the flower of his youth, and of great 
bodily strength (many well-known tales of his strength are told), 
nevertheless, since he was fond of ease, and was well aware of the 
craft and subtlety of Islem Shah and his 8 ways of dealing, would 
not agree to that procedure, rose to his feet, and seating Islem 
Shah on the throne again with all honour and ceremony, 9 swore 
allegiance to him, and offered him .congratulations upon his acces- 
sion, with the customary offerings 10 and oblations. Islem Shah, 
in accordance with the compact which had been made, 11 sent ‘Isa 
Khan and Khawass Khan to accompany ‘Adil Khan, and having 
confirmed Baiana to him as a jdegtr , permitted him to proceed 
thither. Two months later he appointed Grhazi Mahalll, who was 
one of his confidential attendants, to go and arrest ‘Adil Khan. 

I Omit MS, fB). 

* MS, (A) Jf* Sanliapiir. ** ,v 8 MS. (A) reads d>- 

• * MS. (A) j* * MS. (A) 

9 From Hafiz. See ode commencing <-4*^1 DIwani-Hafi?, Newa 

Kishore Press, p. 30$. 

7 MS. (A) reads # MS, (B) supplies ji. 

» Bend MSS. (A) (B). 10 MS. (A) »*£ £»lj j&l J j&j. 

II MS. (B) omits $ti- 
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‘Adil Khan, however, heard of this, and tied from Baiana taking 
refuge with Khawass Khan in Miwat. Khawass Khan then 
summoned G-hazi Mahalli, and bound him with that same golden 
chain which he had brought for 'Adil Khan, and having gained 
377. over to his side all 1 * * the Amirs, set out for Agra with a large 
' army. Qutb Khan and ‘Isa Khan also, who were two of the chief 
nobles of the State, 8 with whose concurrence the compact s had 
been made, were annoyed at this breach of faith on the part of 
Islem Shah, 4 * and with great management summoned 'Adil Khan 
at a time agreed upon, namely at day break after the Shah- i-barat f h 
so that they might own allegiance to him. It so chanced that 
‘Adil Khan and Khawass Khan, having arrived at Slkri on the 
Shab-i-barat, 6 spent that night as a vigil in the service of Shaikh 
Salim Chishti, in voluntary prayers 7 and benedictions, so that 
their departure for Agra was delayed long past the time agreed 
upon, and it was breakfast time 8 when they reached the outskirts 
of Agra. Islem Shah who was alarmed, 9 spoke very courteously 
to Qutb Khan and the rest of the Amirs, and permitted them to 
go and present themselves before ‘Adil Khan. His 10 object was 
to get rid of his opponents, and that very instant to start alone 11 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read \j * I 

8 MSS. (A) (B) omit } I y»\ : S MS. (A) jljj j JjJ. 

* MSS. (A) (B) read ISA* sr^ instead of 

6 The fifteenth day of Sha'ban. A day of great rejoicing among Muham- 
madans. Muhammad ordered his followers to keep vigil during this night, to 
repeat a hundred prayers and keep the next day as a fast day. See Hughes, 
Did. of Islam. 

Briggs in his translation of Firishta says, « as it was the night of the 
Koorban festival,” and iu a footnote says, *• this fast is kept in commemoration 
of the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham.” The translator however is at fault 
here, as the original says AjJ ‘ r fci (Bo. Text, p. 431) and ina.- 

much at it toas the Shab-i-bardt. 

* MS, (A) in error vf j*. 

1 AaSA) j ciity. Nawafil wa ad'iynh. Nawdfil are voluntary prayers which 
may he omitted without sin, as distinguished from Farz which are prayers 
enjoined by Cod, and from Sunnah, prayers founded on the practice of the 
Prophet. 

See Hughes, Did. of Islam, art. Prayer. 

8 Chdshtgahe. 14 Aj&f wjJLAo MSS. (A) (B). 

9 MS, (A) omits j\ and also \) after cjliK-x' 0 . 

» Insert ^ after cu, MSS. (A) (B) instead of as in the text 
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for the fortress of Cimnar, seize the treasure which was there, and 
after collecting the necessary equipment for an army to return 
and again engage in war. ‘Isa Sian Ha j jab warned him of the 
folly and absurdity of this project, and prevented him from send- 
ing his Amirs to his enemy and from starting for Chunar. Even- 
tually Islem Shah, accompanied by a party of his own bodyguard, 
and two or three thousand old and trusty retainers, left Agra with 
all haste and came out in force to fight, first recalling those Amirs 1 
whom he had sent, 8 saying “ I am by no means confident that \Adil 
Khan will not deal treacherously with you ; you had better return 
quickly and rejoin me, because the question between 3 him and me 
can only be settled by the sword.” 

Verse. 

In this case messengers and despatches can avail nothing, 

The two-edged sword will make this matter clear. 4. 

The Amirs, however, who were friendly to ‘Adil Khan, on seeing 
Tslem Shall take the field, refused 5 to return to his side and 378. 
entered the ranks of the more powerful army ; a severe battle 
ensued before Agra, and ‘Adil Khan was defeated 6 and fled 
alone toward Bhatta. 7 Khawass Khan and Tsa Khan Myazi, who 
had a strong regard and unbounded loyalty for each other, took 
the road to Miwat and the township of Firuzpur, engaged the 
force which had been sent in pursuit of them, and overcame it; 
but eventually, not having power to resist the army of Islam Shah, 
proceeded to the hills to the north of Hindustan, which g are 
called ( the) Kumaon (hills), and took refuge with the Bajas of 
that district. Qutb Khan Haib, having been appointed to attack 
them, kept continually ravaging the country at the foot of the 
lulls. In the meantime Islem Shah proceeded to Cimnhar, and 
sent the treasure which was there to Gwaliar, and on his return, 
when he reached the township of Kurah Khatampur, while en- 
gaged in playing chaugati with Jalal Khan Jilwani, 9 who was one 
of the married Amirs of the Afghans, and had been 10 an adherent 

1 MS. (A) * Omit j MS. {B). » MS. (B) omits elwo. 

* This order of the homistiekes is given in MS. (A). 

h MS. (A) * MSS. (A) (B) U&l 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit j *&*>. 8 MS. (A) omits 1j ttlf. 

9 MBS. (A) 10 MS. (A) %$. 

«* 
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of ^Adil Khan, and a great object of suspicion to Islem Shah, by 
Some treacherous device persuaded him to come to his camp, and 
cast him into chains together with his brother Khudadad, making 
them over to an Afghan who had a blood feud with them, and 
having put them to death under the cloke of vengeance, proceeded 
to Agra, [and from thence to Gwaliar which he had made his 
capital], 1 * * * * and setting himself to slay and eradicate a party who 
were favourable to ‘Adil Khan, girded up his loins in enmity 
against them, and swept them one by one from the board of the 
world like so many pieces in the game of draughts or chess. 
Qutb JOian also took fright, and fled from the foot of the Kumaon 
379, hills to Lahore, taking refuge with Haibafc Kban, to whom Shir 
Shah had given the title of A‘zam Humayun. Haibat Khan 
in obedience to a summons from* Islem Shah, sent Qutb Khan 
in chains to him. Islem Shah sent him together with Shahbaz 
Khan Luhani,® who was brother-in-law to Shir Shah,* and 
Barmazid Kor who was the Dajjal 6 of that sect, and the Hajjaj 6 
.of his age, and thirteen or fourteen other Amirs 7 and Amirs’ sons, 
to the fortress of Gwaliar, where most of them quitted the body 
in imprisonment. 8 

[Among them was Mahmud Khan, son of ‘JLdil Khan, who in 
his seventh year had counselled Shir Shah to throw up a rampart 
of sand, in consequence of which Shir Shah had made him his 
heir-apparent, as has been related. Another was Kawal Khan 
Ghakkar who will be mentioned shortly]. 9 

And in this year Salim Shah summoned A*znm Humayun from 

l Not in MSS. (A) (B). 8 w-AL * MS. (B) 

* Firishta says j 

who was sister’s husband to Salim Shah, with Barmazid Kor and some others. 
Bo. Text, 433. 

Briggs translates this, “ the king’s brother-in-law, who was deprived of his 

sight,” mistaking Barmazid Kor. (Briggs II, 132.) 

6 DojjaL The Mavhu~d- dajjal or lying Christ, the last of the 

impostors whose appearance was predicted by Muhammad. 

* See ante, p. 12 «, 1. 1 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

8 The text reads '-£■£> by gunpowder. MSS, (A) (B) omit these 

words. 

9 This portion enclosed in square brackets is not in MSS. (A) (B) a foot- 
note to the text states that it is found in one MS. 
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Labor, but be advanced some excuse 1 * for not coming in person, 
and sent Sa c id Khan bis brother, who was renowned for courage 
and sound judgment. 3 Islem Shah received him with tbe utmost 
show of favour, and made much of bim, advancing bim to the 
highest place of intimacy, but inwardly cherished tbe intention 
of putting an end to him ; at last one day, having summoned him 
to a private interview within the palace, he shewed him the heads 
of the Amirs who had been immured alive in the walls, for instance 
Zain Khan Hlyazi s and the others, saying : Do you recognize these 
persons, who they are ? He mentioned the names of some 
whom he recognized. Previously to this he had thrown * the 
abovementioned Amirs, men of ability, into a chamber in Gwaliar, 
and setting fire to it with gunpowder had burned them all except 
Kawal Khan Ghakkar, who remained under the protection of the 
Ail-cherisher safe in a corner of the room. 6 [It is said that the 380. 
following was the reason of his escaping; the sister of Kawal 
Qian, who had been united by marriage to Islem Shah, became 
aware of the conference and sent word to her brother, saying : This 
very night they intend to blow np the prisoners with gunpowder. 

She also sent from inside (the palace) four quilts stuffed with 
cotton, aud several skins of water. Kawal Khan poured quanti- 
ties of water upon the quilts, and under pretence of taking a bath 
betook himself into a corner, apart from bis friends, and rolling 
himself up in the qniits had gone to sleep when they set fire to the 
room, and all were burned to ashes, but he alone remained alive 
beneath the quilt. In the morning Islem Shah came to inspect 
that prison house, and seeing Kawal Khan alive said ; It is right 
for me to release you seeing that fire had no power over you]* 6 
Then Islem Shah having made him 7 take an oath that he would 
never again oppose him, released him, and appointed him to assist 
the Governor of the Panjab to conquer the country of the Ghak- 
kars [where he arrived with all honour]. 8 In short Sa*!d Qian, who 
had been a witness of this sudden death, gave orders in obedience 

l MB. (A) 3 oitt* MS. (B) reads 

3 MS. (A) omits 4 * MS. (A) omits tt)f. 

5 MSS. (A) (B) read simply AiU. 

6 This portion enclosed in square brackets is not in MSS, (A) (B) a foot- 

note to the text states that it is found in one MS. 

1 MSS, (A) (B) omit A S Notin MSS. (A) (B)- 
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to which post horses were tied, up along the road to Lahox% so that 
he travelled the distance between Agra and Labor within three 
nights. Day by day the scale turned more and more in favour of the 
Niyazi faction, and A‘zam Humayun read the Khutbah in his own 
name in Labor. Islem Shah returned from that same camp and 
came to Agra, and summoning a vast army from all sides marched 
for the Panjab. Sazawal San came from Malwa to join this 
movement, and was received very graciously, and after bringing 
forward certain important matters took leave, while Islem Shah, 
after halting for a few days in Dihli and ordering his army, set out 
381. for Labor. 1 A‘zam Humayun and Khawass Khan, and * Isa Khan 8 
Niyazi as well, (who had come down from the hill country to join 
him), came from the Panjab with armies strong as the hills to 
receive Islem Shah. In the early part of the 3 winter time a 
fierce battle was fought in front of * the township of Ambala, and 
on the evening preceding the day on which the battle was to be 
fought, A*za m Khan had asked Khawass San : After the victory 
who will be selected as the successor to the throne P He answered : 
It may be that it will be ‘Adil Khan who is the eldest son of Shir 
Bhah 5 and is really fit to rule. It appears that the Niyazi faction 
said, 6 * The kingdom is not by inheritance, but Be who conquers, takes 
the booty ? It is a foregone conclusion, what sense is there in this 
that we should strike with the sword and the kingdom should 
come to others. 

Khawass Kh an, who was heart and soul attached to the cause 
of ghlr Shah, was displeased at this claim of theirs, consequently 
when the battle began to rage, he refused to fight, 8 and standing 
aloof left the battle field together with * Isa Kh &n Niyazi. The 
Niyazi faction fought right manfully, without yielding a foot of 
ground, and were near carrying away the centre 9 of Islem Shah’s 


1 MS. (A) reads > 

S MSS. (A) (8) omit a footnote to the text states that the 

words are In one MS. 


* MSS. (A) (B) read only j&. In the winter time. 

4 MS- (A). 6 MS. (A) supplies A&b, 


6 dA&b mem, ghalaba salaba. 

9 The text reads ^ bat this is manifestly wrong, and the 

reading should be as in MS. (A) (B). 

* MS. (h) omits V 1 * 
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army, but in the end 1 2 pluck told,* and their efforts were of no 
avail. 

Verse . 

Thy wound which niters presage of thy death 
When it feels thy salt closes its lips. 

And Sa £ id Khan, the elder brother of A*zam Humayun, attended 
by a body of men fully armed and equipped, disguised in such a 
way that no one would know him, came in under the pretext of 
offering congratulations, ‘With the intention of putting an end 
to Islem Shah, and with that object asked repeatedly, where is the 
Padshah that I may offer him my congratulations on his victory. 

An elephant driver of one of those elephants which had sur- 
rounded Islem Shah recognised the yoice of Said San, and 
struck a blow at him with his spear, but he s made his way in 
safety through the crowd of elephants, great as it was, 4 and 
foiled in his purpose made his escape ; the Nlyazi faction fled 382. 
and came to Dhankot, 5 which is near Hoh, 6 and the remainder 
were plundered by the Kawars., while some were drowned in the 
nullahs of Ambala. Islem Shah pursued as far as Western 
Rohtas, and despatched Khwaja Wais 7 * Sirwani with a large 
army to oppose the Klyazls, and returned towards Agra. Leaving 
5gra he went 3 to (xwaliar, and made it his capital. 9 When 
IQiawass Khan and ‘Isa Khan NiyazI, who had made" common 
cause, left the battle field, ‘Isa Khan went to the hill country, 10 
[while Khawass Khan with five or six hundred cavalry 11 fied to 
Labor] ; [and (Islam Khan) 1 * Islein Shah appointed Shams Khan 

1 MS. (B) reads j*>f for 

2 C>ja jig <-£*». The word e pluck 9 seems the best equivalent for the 
Persian <-£**> nimak which means literally salt , and secondarily spirit , courage . 

It may also mean however that Islem Shah's men were * true to their Salt/ 

* The text reads j here which quite loses the sense. Bead jf MS. (B), 

4 Omit MSS. (A) (B). 5 MS. (A) DhanJcob. 

« MS. (A) *b) Radah. t MS. (A) Awais. 

8 MS. (A) MS. (B) cJj. 9 cAL \j eif MSS. f A) (B). 

1° We should follow the text here. MS. (A) omits the words isM* 

df*? and goes on A*. omitting the passage in square 

brackets which follows. 

■ u MS. CB) tr f - 11 **•* MS. f A). 
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Luharn as Governor of Labor ; and at a time when SJjams Khan 
had come out for some undertaking 1 * to a distance of thirty krohs 
from Lahor, Elia wags KhSn, 3 with three 3 or four hundred cavalry, 
each individual man of whom could have withstood an army, 
advanced with the idea of taking Labor, and encamped 4 in the 
grove of Kamran Mirza. The inhabitants of Lahor shutting them- 
selves up in the fort held the city till the arrival of Shams Khan, 
and Khawass Khan, having cut down the lofty trees 5 of Safxdar and 
Chinar 6 * of that grove, had set about making Sfttiir 7 and ladders, 
when 8 his cavalry brought news that Rai Husain Jilwanl and 
other Amirs of Salim Shah’s party with an army of thirty thou- 
383. sand cavalry had arrived in the neighbourhood of Lahor. Kha- 
wass Khan, after a conference with ‘ Isa Khan, abandoned the siege, 
and went out some five or six krohs to meet (his enemy), and with 
five hundred veteran cavalry well tried in war hurled himself 
against that wall of steel. Rai Husain said to his men, leave the 
way open so 9 that this black calamity may pass through our midst. 
Accordingly 10 he made a breach iu the line of Salim Shah’s 
army, and attacked them again from the rear and threw them 
into confusion. At this juncture he received a wound in the knee 
which bore bim from bis horse to the ground, but his opponents 
had not sufficient enterprise to come up to him and take him 
prisoner, and he was opeuly borne off the field upon a charpoy M 

1 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) * MS. (A) 4 MS. (A) ijji. 

I MS. (A) 

6 The Safeddr * is the white Poplar or Abele. The Chin dr has been 

already mentioned. 

1 MS. (A) This word is not given in any of the dictionaries. The 

only word I can conjecture it may possibly be meant for is the Turk! 

Situ, which means the roof of a house (P. de 0.) in which case it would have 
a meaning of a shelter under which to approach the walls, like the Bomau 
Vinea, which consisted of a roof resting upon, posts eight feet in height, made 
sufficiently light to admit of its being carried by the soldiers. The roof was 
formed of planks and wicker work. 

8 MS. (A) 9 MS. (A) reads Wj **• 

» MS. (A) reads J &}) jf- 

u I have retained this word in its English dress as being one so familiar to 
all who know India. The chahdr pdi is simply an oblong wooden 

frame on four legs (as its name implies) fitted with a bottom of string, matting 
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Bai Husain forbade bis men to give pursuit, and Khawass Kb an 
•went off iu safety towards Nagarkot] 1 whence he proceeded to the 
foot of the Kumaon hills. The final issue of his affairs will bo 
related shortly a in its own place if Ghod, He is exalted, so will it. 

The Nlyazi faction set their hearts upon the government of 
Kashmir, but by the craft of the Kashmiris were enticed into bye- 
ways, and eventually reached their rest iu the comer of destruc- 
tion, as will be mentioned, if God, He is exalted , so will it. 

And in the year 954 H. (1547 A.D.) an Afghan named Usman, 
whose hand Sazawal Qian had cut off for some reason, one day 
laid nn ambush in Agra, and at the entrance to a road aimed a 
blow at Sazawal Khan and wounded him. Sazawal Khan went 
to the camp, and represented that this attack had been made at 
the instance of Salim Shah, he then took his way to Malwa. 

Islem Shah' pursued him as far as Banswala, but seeing that 
Sazawal Khan was hidden among the Zamindars of Snrur, 8 
Salim Shah left ‘Isa Khan Sur with twenty thousand cavalry in 
Ujjain, and reached the capital. In the early part of his reign 334 . 
Islem Shah detailed five thousand cavalry for the chief sarlcars of 
Hindustan. Among them Mnbariz Khan, the son of Nizam Khan * 

Sur, who was the eonsin and wife’s brother of Islem Shah, and 
eventually received the title of Muhammad ‘Adili, was appointed 
as a commander of twenty thousand to the vicinity of Ajawan 
in the Sarkar of Sanbal, in order that Khawass Khan and the 
other* Amirs might not be able to. raise disturbances in that 
province, and he appointed as his deputy Pabandh Khazak. 6 He 
had also given orders at the beginning of his reign, that between 
every two restbouses built by Shir Shah, which were at intervals 
of one kroh, another rest-house of the same pattern should be built, 
with a temple, aud a dwelling-place, and a conduit for water, and 
that a buttery and kitchen containing food both cooked and uncooked, 
for the use of travellers, 6 both Hindu and Musulman, should be 

or a broad tape called niwar , In common use as a bedstead, and everywhere 
known as a charyoy. Bee Yule and Burnell, Glossary, s. v. 

1 The portion included in double square brackets is omitted from MS. (B) 

* MS. (A) aAJjA * Footnote variant Sarud. 

* MS. (A V -writes (i) 1 *. flfei. 

b MSS. (A) (B) read khazak as in footnote variant. The text reads 

Khabrah. 

« MSS. (A)(8) supply 
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always open. Among other commands of iiis was this, that the 
madad-i-ma c a$h 1 2 and aimah grants of the whole of the protected % 
provinces of Hindustan which Shir Shah had given, and the 
rest-houses which he had furnished, and the pleasure-gardens he had 
laid out, 3 should remain just as they were, and should not be 
altered in the slightest degree. Another order was, that all the 
Patars 4 * should be taken by force from those Amirs who kept 
Ahhdras (these are well known in Hindustan). He also seized 6 
the elephants in the same manner, and did not leave in the posses- 
sion of any one any but a wretched female elephant fit only for 
carrying baggage, and gave 6 orders that the red tent was con- 
fined solely to his own use. Another order was this, that he 
brought the whole country under his own personal control, 7 and in 
accordance with the regulations and custom of the da a h i system 8 
which Shir Shah had instituted, the soldiery were paid in cash. 
A further step was to send written orders to ail the Sarkdrs 
containing comprehensive instructions on all important points 
of religion, and all political and civil questions, 9 entering into 
the minutest essential detail, 10 and dealing with all regulations 
385. which might be of service to the soldiery and civil population, to 
the merchants and other vnrious classes, and which the authori- 
ties were bound to follow in their jurisdiction. 

All these points were written in these documents whether agree- 
able to the religions law or not, 11 so that there was no necessity to 
refer any such matters 13 to the Qdzi or Mufti , nor was it proper 
to do so. 13 

1 See Aln-i-Akbari ( Bloch maim) I, 268, 272, regarding the tenures of land 
called respectively madad-i-ma l a§h and aimah . 

2 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

3 MSS. (A) (B) * Dancing girls, we ante, p. 250 (Text) n . 4. 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit « MS. (A) 

I cAU ^ MS. (A). 

8 See Aln-i-Akbari (Blochmann) I, 242. Under the tlighj system every 

Amir began as a commander of twenty, and when he brought his foil comple- 

ment of twenty horses to be branded (£t<* dig § signifies a brand), be was to 
be promoted to the next higher grade, and so on. 

9 MS. (A) omits the words J o&d**. MS. (B) omits 

baqir o qitnur-\-zari<fi+ XuqJr means the small groove 
on the date stone, qiimtr is the thin pellicle which covers the dntestone. 

II MS. (A) * > 1* MS. (A) vW. « MS. (A) ^ 
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A}so the Amirs of five thousand, ten thousand, and twenty 
thousand, used every Friday to pitch a lofty tent supported by eight 
poles, 1 and bring the shoes of Salim Shah together with a quiver 
which he had given to the sardars* in front of the throne ; and first 
of all the commander of the troops, and after him the Munsif, that 
is to say, the Chief Commissioner (Amin) followed by the others in 
due precedence, with bowed heads and every expression of respect 
would take their seats in their appointed places. Then a Secretary 
would come and read aloud that order, chapter and verse, which 
occupied eighty sheets of paper more or less. Any question 
which presented any difficulty was referred by them in conclave 
to the various provisions and rulings of that document, by which 
it was finally decided, and if it should so ’happen that any Amir 
acted in contravention of that order, the Secretary used to write 
a report of that action and despatch it to the Court, and the 
disobedient Amir would forthwith be visited with punishment 
together with his family and relations. This procedure remained 
in force to the end of the reign of Islem Shah. The writer of 
this Muntakkab. in the year 955 H. (1548 A.D.), when he was of 
tender age, went to the country of Bajwara, one of the dependen- 
cies of Baiana, with the army of Farid Tarau, Commander of five 
thousand, in the company of his maternal grandfather, on him be 
the mercy of God , and witnessed these customs and rules of practice. 
And in the year 954 H. or in 955 H., God knows which, EZh waja 
Wais Sirwani, who had been commissioned to proceed against 
A*zam Humayun 3 [fought a battle with the Niyazis in the 

1 This is a conjecture. I have failed to find the word Surgha in any 
dictionary. It sounds like a Turk! word. _ There is a word in the Turk! 
language Sughma or Siiqma (Fazlu-llah Khan) meaning pilier 

colonne (P de 0) and it is quite possible that in copying the wordj has been 
written for J and the f omitted by oversight. We should then have 
as in the text and MSS. The meaning is reasonable : eight-poled shamianas 
being very commonly used. 

S MS. (A) has a different reading to the text here. It reads 

^ \tS ji upon a tray which he had given to the 

Bardin instead of ** k- 

8 MS. (B) omits the words from 40 the copyist having mi*, 

taken his place after the first occurrence of the name AV,im Humayun. 

63 
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vicinity of Dbankot, 1 and was defeated. A'zara Humayun] having 
taken a strong force pursued him as far as Sihrind. Islem Shah 
sent a large army against the rebels, and at last they fought 
another battle in the same country, and on this occasion also the 
386* Niyazis suffered defeat, and some of their women were captured 
and sent to Gwaliar. Islem Shah dishonoured them, and made 
over to the harlots in his camp the banners and tents and ail the 
tokens of dignity of the Niyazis who had fallen into his hands, and 
naming one Sa’id Khan, and another A‘zam 2 * Humayun, and a 
third Shahbaz Khan, in this way he distributed titles. More- 
over he gave them drums which they used to play at their doors 
at the time of the naiihat , 5 and the prostitutes used to give them- 
selves airs 4 * * and used to say i Sag-i-falakam* This class used to 
come every Thursday evening, in accordance with the custom 
of the harlots of Hindustan, to pay their respects to Islem Shah, 
and the heralds and chamberlains used to call out with a loud 
voice, O King cast a gracious glance hither, for a certain Khan 
HiyazI, and Bahman Khan are here to invoke blessings on thee. 
This used to annoy the Afghans who were all of one tribe and of 
one mind, so that an intense disgust for him had sprung up in 
their hearts. Some assert that his conferring the titles of the 
Nlyazis and giving the ensigns and drums was ou the first 
occasion. 6 God knows the truth. And A'zarn Humayun, who on 
the second occasion was defeated, was not able to gird himself 
again to war, and the Kxyazi party being scattered asunder grew 
daily weaker, and at first took refuge with the Ghakkars in the 
neighbourhood of Rohtas, making the hill country adjoining the 
Kashmir territory their asylum. Islem Shah, in order to remove 
the cause of the mischief, marched with a large army, and reach- 
ing the Panjab took up a strong position in the northern hill 
range, and by way of guarding his head-quarter post built five 
387, forts; viz*, Maukot and Rashldkot and the others. For a space of 

l MS. (A) Dhankob, * MSS. (A) (B) omit e^. 

* Ifaubat. Music which is played daily by the baud appointed for 

tbe purpose at stated hours. See Aln-i-Akbari (B) I. 51. 

4 (Jfb Footnote variant, also MSS, (A) (B) Teat reads 3* 
TabH-ula (nawakhtan). To beat the drum of self-conceit. 

b iSm Sag-i-Falakam. “ X am the dog of the sky,” a parodied expres- 
sion taken from the astronomical SJitr-i-falak, the constellation heo. 

0 On the occasion of their first defeat. 
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two years he kept the Afghans 1 * * employed in carryingstone and 
lime, and had such a hatred of the whole tribe that he heaped * 
the dust of infamy and oppression on their heads. At this time 
he did not give them even the smallest coin s by way of recom- 
pense. A party of them, however, who had obtained exemption 
from this labour , 4 he detailed to oppose the Ghakkars, and they 
engaged in, continuous warfare with them. 

The Ghakkars in appearance like the tribe of 4 Ad , 5 daily fought 
with the Af gh ans, and by night entered their camp like thieves, 
and used to carry off whomsoever they might find, woman or man, 
freed man or slave, and keep them in bonds with the utmost 
rigour, and sell them. The Afghans 6 dragged them in the dirt, 
and gave them the nickname of Ruswal (disgraced), but no one 
had the power to represent this state of things to Islern Shah till at 
last one day Shah Muhammad Farmali , 7 who was one of tne 
most noted Amirs for wit and good-humour in Hindustan, and 
was also a specially favoured and forward boon companion said, 

“My Lord the King l Last night I saw in a dream three bags 
descend from heaven, in one of which was dust, in another gold, 
and in the third 8 paper. The dust fell upon the head of a 
soldier, the gold went to the house of the Hindu daftari , 9 and the 
paper remained in the royal treasury/’ Islem Shah was pleased 
with this speech, and promised that after his return to Gwaliar he 
would make his accountants draw up an account of the soldiers* 
pay, and pay them in gold. As it happened that order was never 
carried out, for in those same days death seized him by the collar. 

Verse. 

Attend to my wants to-day for that draught is of no avail 
Which is given to Sohrab after his death* 

In the end, the affairs of the Nlyazis came to this, that when 388. 


I MSS. (A) (B) omit *]}*>£• * MS - ( A ) ****>• 

8 MS. (A) J Fafc fats o jital na dad. The text reads 

fuUs. The fital is an imaginary division of the dam, used only for 

purposes of calculation. Its fictitious value is only the thousandth part 

of a rupee. Ahi-i-AJcbari (B) I. 31. 

* Read 6 ^ MS. (A). MS. (B) _ The text is wrong. 

I See Sale’s Koran, p. 4, 6 MSS. (A) (B) faA. 

1 MS A. 8 MS. (A) 9 A scribe, clerk 
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their strength 1 * was “broken, and they came into Kashmir, the 
Kashmiris, who are 8 born traitors and deceivers, first of all invited 
the Niyazis from Rajuri after inflaming them with spurious 
ambition for kingdom, and in the end their guides leading them 
astray 3 * brought the tribes of Kashmir to oppose them, and at a 
hint from Islem Shah held the head of the pass against them. 
The women even of the Niyazis in defence of their honour girded 
on quivers, (among them were the mother and wife of A‘zam 
Humaynn),* and fighting with the Kashmiris were attacked by a 
hail of stones which literally covered them, and not a soul escaped; 
It is said that in the reign of Shir Shah a body of the Afghans of 
the tribe of Sanbal invited the Niyazis to Dhankot under treaty, 
and put two thousand of them to death in obedience to the orders 
of Shir Shah, putting their wives and children to the sword. Five 
years later the same thing happened to them, 5 and in this house 
of retribution they received the reward of their deeds, hand for 
hand. And 6 * in these narrow passes they put all three brothers 
to the sword, sending their heads as an offering to Salim Shah, 
They also sent for him a girl from there. A part of this story has 
been elegantly told in the Tarifcjk-i-Kashvmri the composition of 
which is ancient though its arrangement is modern; and at the time 
when Islem Shah, had sent troops against the Grhakkars and the 
Janoha party who were strongly entrenched on the banks of the 
river Behat, he himself w r as occupied in building the fortress of 
Manga^h ; 8 and Kamrati Mirza, after fighting many battles with 9 
339 Muhammad Humayun Padshah, fled from Kabul and took refuge 
with Salim Shah, in the hopes that he would give him reinforce- 
ments which would enable him to capture Kabul, in the ( vain) 
expectation that the water which had flowed away would return i0 
to its source. When Islem Shah bleard this tidings, he selected 
from his army the notorious Humun 11 Baqqal, who in those 

l Footnote variant S MS. (A) <W| 3 MSS. (A) (B) 4/^. 

* Omit MSS. (A) (B). 

5 eA*. Hainan ash dar Kdsa'J&fidn bvd. Lit 

The same broth was in their cup. 

6 MS. (A) supplies > Tdrlkh^i- Kashmir t seep. 6, w. 3 » , t 

* Text * 5 ? JU Malgarh. MSS. (A) (B) Xing*rh. 

9 *i MS. (A). 10 M s. (A) omits 

XI Footnote variant Haimiin, The text reads Kaimue, 
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days, in virtue of his capacity for extorting taxes, had been pro- 
moted from being overseer of the market to a post of confidence, and 
sent him with another body of Af gh ans to the neighbourhood of 
Rohtas to meet Mirza, and although Islem Shah in his own mind 
thought this a reason for increased confidence in Mlrza, being led 
to this by the want of confidence 1 * he had in the Afghans as 
a tribe, and the entire trust he reposed in Human, still Mlrza 
himself made light of this, and 3 * recognising that there were 
dregs in the very first draught of the cup was unwilling to come 
in person. 

Verse . 

Now indeed thou, repentest hut thy repentance profiteth thee 
nothing. 

[Nevertheless, in spite of this Mirza still believed that possibly 
Islem Shah would overlook everything, and would treat him with 
honour and respect when the time of meeting arrived. However, on 
the day of public audience, he himself entered with arrogant assur- 
ance, and sitting on the seat of a Fara‘un or a Shaddad, 3 gave 
orders to Sarmast Khan * the Afghan, a Da’ud Za’i, 5 * who held the 
office of Barbak , e in accordance with which he directed Mirza to 
perform the customary salutations like the servants of the ordi- 
nary public. He accordingly performed the Kornish , 7 and those 
diabolical men 8 out of sheer inhumanity seized Mirza roughly 
by the nape of the neck, and shouted aloud several times saying, 

Tour Majesty ! 9 Be pleased to cast a glance hither, for Kamran 
the Muqaddam-zada of Kabul invokes blessings. Islem Shah 
after ignoring him for some considerable time, cast a haughty 
glance in the direction of Mirza, 10 and uttered a hypocritical 390 
“Welcome.” He then ordered a tent and canopy to be erected 

1 Footnote variant and MS. (A) t^H*^*** 

* MS. (A) j pL <Jj\ jl j. 

* Shaddad the son of ‘Ad, see ante, p. 261 n. 6. 

* MS. (A) omits 3 MS. (A) omits 

8 Barbak . The chief attendant of the darbar or public ^gdience. 

1 Kornish* A mode of salutation in which the palm of the right 

hand is placed on the forehead, and the head bowed. It signifies that the. 

saiuter has placed his head (which is the seat of the senses and the mind) 

into the hand of humility. See Ain-i-Akbarl (B) 1. 158, 

« MS. (A; * MS. (A) lo j|g. (A) (B)jbjf 
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for Mirza near to his own tent, and bestowed upon him a horse 
and a robe of honour, and a slave girl and a eunuch so that they 
might spy into his affairs. He used also to summon the Mirza 
from time to time, and hold converse with him regarding poetry, 
but their intercourse was always disagreeable, and the Mirza was 
worried by those incessant ceremonial visits and shew of polite- 
ness, till he grew sick of his life, and was watching a favourable 
opportunity to make his escape. Moreover the Af gh ans used to 
make jibes 1 * * at him in the Hindi tongue, and when he appeared in 
darb&r used to say* Moro mi dyad* (Here comes the peacock). 
The Mirza enquired from one of the attendants, in the presence 
of Islem Shah, “ What do they mean by Moro ? ” He answered, 
“ It is the name they give 4 * to a man of great dignity.” The 
Mirza replied, 5 u At that rate Salim Shah is a first rate Moro 
and Shir Shah was a still finer.” Salim Shah consequently gave 
orders that no one was ever to use that word again, 6 nor to 
indulge in pleasantries at the Mirza’s expense. At last one day 
Islem Shah called upon the Mirza for a verse of poetry, when 
the Mirza recited this matla? off hand : 

Gardish4-gardun-i-gardan gardandnrd garA hard 
Bar sar-i-sakib-tamizan ndqisdn rd mard hard J 

The revolutions of the circling heaven have brought low the 
mighty, 

And have made worthless men to lord it over men of intel- 
ligence. 

Islem Shah fully caught the meaning of this verse, and gave 
secret orders to his attendants to keep the Mirza under open 
arrest. The Mirza, however, by the help of the saminddrs* 
made an arrangement with one of the hill Rajas, and persuaded 
him, by holding out inducements of various kinds, to station post- 


1 MS. (A) (B) J>*. * MS. (A) *S\ / 

s WTt Moro is the Prakrit form of the modem Hindi tftr Mor, a peacock. 
, MS. (B) reads j jyo. Moro, that is to say, a bird. 

MS, {A) reads so also footnote variant to text. 

* MS. (A) omits AUytw. S MS. (B) omits 

* MS. (B) reads forAij>-&. 

1 Bead cij>^ for <-L( MSS . ( A) (B). 8 MS. (B) tg>(****> 
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horses along the banks of the river Chinab. One night he 
emerged from his tent with a woman’s chadar 1 drawn over his 
head* The guards imagined that it was one of the women of his 
harim and offered no interference. 

The Mirza crossed the river with his horse and saddle and 
succeeded in reaching the Raja. From there he proceeded alone 
clothed in a burqcf? and taking a jilaudcir s with him, was escorted 4 
by some of the Rajas’ subjects till he arrived in the vicinity of 
the village of Ghari Khu . 5 on the bank of the river Behat, and 
rested there one night. Inasmuch as that village is near 
Sultaripur the residence of Sultan Adam Ghakkar, at a distance 
of three krohs from the fortress of Rohtas, some one went to 
Sultan Adam and informed him that a Mughul woman was 
encamped at such and such a place, attended only by one jilaudcir 
and that her intention was to proceed on the following morning. 
Sultan Adam sent messengers to make enquiries, and then 
proceeded 6 in person, and had an interview with the Mirza, who 
by persistent entreaty prevailed upon him to give a promise that 
be would send him in safety to a place of refuge. Sultan Adam 
accordingly wrote a letter to Muhammad Humayun Padshah, who 
had recently arrived in that neighbourhood, begging him to spare 
the Mlrza’s life.? 

The Padshah wrote an order in accordance with this request* 
of his, and sent it to him ; but eventually, two years later, he 
again seized the Mirza, and 9 after blinding him with a lancet 


X chadar . A garment worn by women over the head and body. 

% gjj) JBurqa*. Here the author probably means the garment covering the 
head and body completely, and having only a small latticed opening for the 
month, and similar openings for the eyes, worn by Afghan women when ont 
of doors. Bee Lane, Modern Egyptians , for a description of the burqa c proper, 
which is a kind of veil. 

S Jilaudar. An attendant whose duty It is to run beside the horse. 

Abul-Fazl says some of them will run from 50 to 100 hroh (100 to 200 
miles l } a day. See Am-i-Akbari ( B ) I. 138. 

4 <pext With a footnote saying that this is the reading of all 

three MSS." However MS (A) reads correctly. 

* MS. (A) MS. (B) reads Ghari Jit. * MSS. (A) (B) } A*f. 

7 Bead with MS. (A) for’&ftt* (Text). * MSS. (A) (B) • 

* MS. (A) supplies j. 


391 . 
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(mshtar) sent him to the holy city of Makkah. The word nishtat 
records the date of this occurrence. 1 * * These incidents have 
only been briefly alluded to here, because they are related* 
fully in the Akbar Naina and the (Tarikh-i-) Nizami . 8 Among 
the events which took place during the reign of Islem Shah 
was the affair of Shah Muhammad of Dihli, of which the follow- 
ing is a brief account. Shah Muhammad, in the reign of Sher 
Shah, had come from the country of < Iraq 4 to Hindustan, and 
had given himself out 6 to be a Saiyyid. There was some hesi- 
tation among the people as to this claim ; however, he used to 
live in accordance with the customs 6 of the Shaikhs and holy 
392. men, and was acquainted with the science of invocation of the 
mighty names, 7 and was not without an admixture of deceit. 8 


What is expected of Shaikhs is the performance of miracles 
and prayer-stations. 

Whereas what we really see in them are ecstatic 9 and in- . 
coherent ravings. 

In spite of all, Shir Shah gave him credit for being a 
wdli^ and Islem Shah 10 also had reposed great confidence in him 
from the time he was a prince, and used to go and do reverence 
to him, and as is the custom of kings, used to take omens 11 con- 
cerning (his accession to) the kingdom, and. from the excessively 
high opinion he had of him used to lift (the Saiyyid’s) shoes. 
The story goes that one day they had brought a basket 18 of melons 
as a present to Shah Muhammad and just then 18 Islem §hah 
arrived. The Saiyyid pointed to Islem Shah and said, I present 


I The letters of this word rii§htar give the date 960 H. 

* See Elliot and Dowson Y. 147 and 235. ' 5 MSS. (A) (B) read jj^**** 

4 MSS. (A) (B). 6 we should read 

* The text reads wrongly iJbtj* bar dogh MSS, (A)(E) read ufy&i bo, 
ravrish* 

7 Bee ante, p« 445 n. 6. 8 

4 MS. (A) reads sathiyat, superficialities, 

10 MS. (A) supplies J MS. (B) reads 

II MS. (B) reads J**. 

1* MS. (B) reads saiyyid for salad. 

1* MSS. (A) (B) h$j 
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you with this basket confident in its being as a royal umbrella to 
you, 1 rise, and place it on your head and be gone. Islem Shah 
without hesitation lifted the basket accepted it as a lucky omen 
and took his departure. 

How good it is to take a lucky omen , 

Not to strike one’s cheek (in grief) but to give mate with the 
rook? 

But eventually this matter became a source of annoyance to 
him 3 as is generally the case At all events, when Mem Shah 
succeeded to the kingdom, during his reign two Saiyyids of good 
birth, men of ascetic habit, clean-living, dignified, and agree- 
able, one of whom was named Amir Abu 4 Talib who was the 
inferior, and the other named Mir Shamsu-d-jDin who was his 
snperior and brother’s son to him, arrived from the country of 
‘Iraq at the camp of Islem Shah in the Panjab, and came to Dihli, 
where they took up their abode in one of the quarters of the city, 
and were resorted to by all classes. Amir Abu Talib was so 
marvellously skilled in the abstruse science of medicine, that the 
majority of the sick who came under his treatment obtained 
cures, and used to bring him presents and offerings in return, to 393* 
say nothing of perquisites. 6 A report was spread that he was 
in possession of the ring of e Ali, 6 may God he satisfied with him , 
one of the properties of which was that no one who was sus- 
pected (of being of bastard origin) could stand in presence of 
that ring, and retain the power of seeing it. God knows the 
truth. Relying upon his former intimacy with Shah Muhammad, 
he desired to give his daughter in marriage to the nephew of Mir 
Abu Talib, hut he was by no means inclined to agree to this 

1 MS. (A) supplies j? after 

* Chi niku hawad fdl-i-farruWi zadan 

Na har ruBt zadan, halki §hah ruM zadan 

There is a play here on the words fwM & ud farrukfe, illustrating the 

figure known as The word rukh means the cheek , and also the 

castle or “ rook ” at chess. 

* MS. {A) pats t>jt after * MSS. (A) (B). 

S i&lajSi ms. (B) reads £>£*- 

* MSS. (A) (B) [supply The ring of Solomon which was giren to 

‘AH by Muhammad, was possessed of magical properties. 

64 
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proposal, and folk began to entertain increased suspicion against 
him, and both small and great talked openly about him. Shah 
Muhammad summoned these two holy men into his own private 
dwelling for safe custody, and took great pains to entertain 
them. One night, not long afterwards, an armed band entered 
his 1 * house by the upper story and martyred both father and son 
who were engaged in their night’s devotions. They then left the 
house, and in the morning the governor of the city came and 
enquired of Shah Muhammad how this had occurred. He abso- 
lutely denied any knowledge of the circumstances, and stated 
that he had no idea who the murderers were ; then he prepared a 
report of the affair under the Great Seal, and sent it together 
with a despatch to Islem Shah at his camp. Islem Shah there- 
upon sent to Dihli Makhdurau-l-Mulk Mulla ‘Abdu-llah of 
Sultanpur, 3 who was ShaiMm-l- Islam and 8adru-s-$tidiir, to investi- 
gate this matter, and also despatched circular letters summoning 
the Chief ‘Ulama of the time, for example Miyan Hatirn Sanbali, 
Miyan Jamal Khan Mufti, and others. This conflict lasted two 
months after this time, and after great argument and enquiry it 
was with tolerable certainty conjectured 8 that the murderers 
were agents of Shah Muhammad.* This result was reported to 
394. Islem Shah, but before any reply could be received Shah Muham- 
mad, who had sunk from so high dignity to the depths of disgrace, 
could not endure the anxiety, underwent venesection and took 
sour milk in addition, and endured voluntarily humiliating 
penance. Report also says even more than this, but, every one 
knew perfectly well that all these austerities and self-inflictions, 
were the outcome of hypocrisy and deceit, and not inspired by 
religious motives. 

Thou hast forsaken the world for the sake of the world . 

Quatrain. 

This long time thou hast made thy tongue like a sword, 

So that thou givest the attributes of a lion to one who is but 
a dog. 

Thou turnest upside down the storehouse of falsehood 
In order to satisfy thy own hungry belly. 

I MS. I A) omits jM* ^ See Ain-x-Akban { Blockxnaxm) I, Biography VII. 

* MS. (B) reads j**t#*< 4 MS. (B) 
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This event took place in ths year 956 H. Another important 
incident was the affair of Shaikh ‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana, 1 * * 4 5 which 
closely resembles the affair of Sldi Mania, 8 which took place 
during the reign of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Firoz Shah, in fact the 
proverb, One shoe is like its fellow? is exactly applicable here. 

The following is a brief exposition of this affair : The father 
of the aforesaid Shaikh ‘Alai was called Hasan, and was one of 
the great Shaikhs of the country of Bangala, and on his arrival 
from Bangala on the occasion of his pilgrimage to the holy city 
of Makka with his younger brother Shaikh Nasru-llah, who was 
one of the most eminent of the ‘Z llama, came from there to 
Hindustan and took up his abode in the province of Baiana. The 
words Ja l a nasru-llahi wal fath * were found to give the date of 
that event. The elder brother gave his attention to irshad 5 and 
hidayat , and the younger 6 * to fatwa t and instruction in religious 
knowledge. 8 

Shaikh ‘Alai, who was the most orthodox of the sons of the 
Shaikh, the tablet of whose forehead was from early boyhood 
distinguished by the marks of nobility and uprightness, and the 
evidences of a youth to be spent in the worship of God and in 
following the ordinances of the prophet of God, may t he peace and 
blessing of God rest upon him , in the service of his venerable 
father devoted himself to the acquirement of exoteric and esoteric 
sciences, and to the improvement of his character, disposition, and 
behaviour, and in a short time 9 having read all the routine works 
by the aid of his natural quickness of apprehension and clear 
intellect, engaged in tuition and instruction. 

I See Ain-i-Akbar! (Blochmann) T, Biography Y, seqq, 

* See Beale (Oriental Biog. Diet.), p. 240. 

S (JxUb f jA a*. They also say | i.e., one feather of the 

arrow is like another. See Frey tag Prov. Arab I. 345. As we say “ As like 
as two peas.” 

»« • # , * 

4 The letters give the date 935 H. The words mean, 

The victory of God and conquest has come to pass, 

5 alAjf Irghdd, Orthodoxy, Hidayat, Guidance, direction. 

f MSS. (A) (B) both omit but the text seems probably correct* 

1 fox i fatwd, Keligious or judicial rulings. 

* MS, (A) omits the words fcrf* fji*. 9 MSS. (A) <B) 


395 
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Verse. 

Continual learning is requisite with application and exertion, 
Always by day argument and by night repetition. 

Piety, asceticism, worship and reverence, 

Without these, all acquisitions are wondrous vain. 

After the death of his revered father, having abandoned the 
ordinary conversation and giving up all connection with the 
delusive phantoms of the world, he set himself to follow consis- 
tently the paths of obedience and austerity, firmly occupying the 
prayer carpet of the Shaikhs, and used to engage in the direction 
and instruction 1 * * * 5 of seekers of the right way. Nevertheless he 
still retained a residue of evidences of worldly desires, and in 
accordance with the saying, “ The last thing to leave the head of 
the just is the love of glory,” a seeking as he did to claim 
superiority over his fellow-men, he was unwilling that any other 
Shaikh in that city should share his dignity ; this he carried so 
far that on the day of the festivals, from his excessive jealousy 6 ’ 
and envy, he caused one of the leaders of the contemplative * 
and ascetic 6 Shaikhs of the Sufi party to descend from his litter, 
thus inflicting a grievous blow to his dignity. He used to arrogate 
to himself alone the dignity of Sheikhdom. His other brothers, 
who in respect of years and experience were his superiors, used 
also to yield submission to him and pride themselves upon it . 6 

In the meanwhile Mlyan ‘Abdu-IIab, a Nlyazi 7 Afghan, who was 
at first one of the most noted lieutenants of Shaikh Salim Chishti 
of Pathpur, and who eventually with his permission proceeded on 
a pilgrimage to the sacred city of Makka, and performed various 
kind offices and favours for him, taking part with Mir Saiyyid 
Muhammad of Jaunpur , 8 may God sanctify his holy resting-place, 
who had claimed to be the promised Mahdl, and adopting the 
maimers of a Mahdi, on his return from the IJijaz took up his 

l MSS* (A) (B) write > 

* "That last infirmity of noble minds.’- 

4 Badaoni here uses ghibtat in a sense opposed to its classical mean- 
ing which is emulation unmixed with envy. 

* MSi (A) reads for in the text. 

5 MSS* (A) (B) read <*£&&© for £* in the text* 

* MSS. (A) (B) read 1 See Aia-i-Akbari (B) I, t. 

* See A?n-i-Akbari (B)I, iv. 
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abode in Bianah, and making his dwelling in the corner of a 
grove far from the haunts of men on the borders of a tank, used 
to cast water upon his head ; and when the times of prayer came 
round, used to gather together certain of the labourers, hewers of 896- 
wood and drawers of water who had to pass by that way, and compel 
them to form an assembly for prayer, 1 * with such a degree of 
enthusiasm, that if he met any man disinclined for the meeting 
he would give him a few coins 9 and encourage him, thus not 
allowing the reward of the assembly 3 to escape him. 

When Shaikh ‘Alai saw his conduct he was greatly pleased, 4 * 
and said to his own followers, This is religion and true faith 
which Mfyan ‘Abdu-llah Niyaz! has, whereas the path in which 
we are held is nought but idolatry and infidelity. 6 

So long as a hair’s breadth of existence remains to thee 6 
The danger of idol- worship still remains for thee * 

Thou sayest I have broken my idols and my Zunnar, I am free, 

This idol however, thy slavery to self-conceit, remains to thee. 

Abandoning tlie customs of his forefathers, and giving up his 
■claims as a Shaikh and a leader of religion, trampling under foot 
his self-esteem and conceit, he devoted himself to the care of the 
poor of his own neighbourhood, and with the utmost self- mortifi- 
cation and humility gave himself up to the service of those whom 
he had formerly 7 8 vexed, and abandoning his madad-i-maash g 
and bis alms-house and monastery, 9 entering the valley of self- 
renunciation and abnegation, bestowed 10 all his worldly possessions 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit jUi. * MS. (A) ***■ tJjJ. 

* Concerning this it is said : u The prayers which are said in multitude# 

increase the rewards of those said alone by twenty-seven degrees.*' See 
Mi£hhUu-l-Ma?dbih (Mathew) xxiv. X. 

* MS. (B) 

h iSjte jfy J 3m but parasti o zunndrddtl nzst The 

term Zunnar [Gk. gmvdpq (Colins) or favdpiw { Frey tag)] is applied to the belt 
or girdle worn by the Christian or Magian. It also applies to the Brahminical 
thread : and thus the wearer of any of these is to Muslims m infidel. 

« MS. (A) reads &**"*Jly iSS*j** ^ 1 MS. (A) 

8 bands given for benevolent purposes, sett Am-i-Akhm (B) I, 270. 

* MSS, (A) (B) omit 10 MSS. (A) <B) read 
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even to his books upon the poor, and said to his wife , 1 * * * “ The pains 
of the search after God have gotten hold of me, if thou canst 
endure poverty and hunger come with me in God’s name, but if 
not take* thy portion of these goods ; and take the reins of choice 
into thine own hands, and go thy way.” 

Follow my fortunes, or else depart far from me 

She of her own accord was highly pleased with this deter- 
mination of his . 5 

397. There are some women who perform perhaps even better than 
men the duties of religion. 

Just as in boldness the lioness surpasses the lion. 

Then approaching Miyan ‘Abdu-llah, with all respectful sub- 
mission to him, he took instruction in the ceremonial observance of 
Zikr * in the manner which obtains among that sect. 

The interpretations of the Qnr‘an, and the delicate points and 
minutisB and true meanings of that sacred book were easily 
revealed to him, and a large number of the friends and com- 
panions who were in accord with him, and believed iu him, some 
of them unmarried and some with families, chose companionship 
with him even at the risk of their lives, and following the path 
of his guidance with the foot of reliance in God, three hundred 
householders, abandoning all other source of gain and traffic, 
agriculture and skilled labour, spent their time with him. And 
whenever anything was given by Providence they used to divide 
it justly, apportioning to each individual an equal share. If 
nothing came , 6 .comforting themselves with the sacred word, 
“Men whom neither merchandise nor selling divert from the 
remembrance of God,” 6 even had they died of hunger, they would 
not have uttered a sound, and if any person abandoning his vow 
made according to their mutual compact engaged in any lucrative 
occupation, of a surety he would expend a tithe of it in the 

l MS. (A) reads % MSS. (A) (B) The text reads wrong, 

ly jyf 6 This line is omitted from MS. (B). 

4 Jh. Zikr. The religions ceremony practised by the various religious 
. orders of Faqirs. See Hughes, Diet, of Islam, art. Zikr, 

* I read here MSS. (AJ (B). * 

J» O O * * 

# Qur’an xxiv. 37 . *V\ Jo ^ 


* *■ P* + » o c of + P * 

Vj 31 JWj- 
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service of Almighty God. Twice daily after the morning prayer 
and another prayer, great and small would gather in that 
assembly, and listen to an exposition of the Qur e an. Shaikh ‘Alai 
had such a marvellous power of attraction that when he was 
expounding the Qur‘an almost every one who heard him, of his 
own accord withheld his hand from all worldly occupation, and 
elected to join that assembly, 1 abandoning his family and relations 
and children, enduring the hardships of poverty, hunger and 
religions warfare never troubled himself again about his work or 
gains ; and if he had not that degree of fortitude, his penitence 
and repentance of his sins and iniquities would certainly have 
availed nothing, while many a one thought it his duty to empty 
his cooking vessels at nightfall of all the necessities of life even 
to salt and dour and water, and let them remain upside down, and 398. 
they kept nothing in the way of means of existence by them, from 
their extreme faith in the providence of Almighty God, and the 
saying “ Each new day brings - a new provision ” was the basis of 
their practice. 

A short account of this sect is given in the Najatu-r-rashid* 
which should be consulted. 3 

In spite of this they were in the habit of keeping arms and 
implements of war always with them 4 as a protection against 
their enemies, so that anyone who was unacquainted with the 
truth of the matter would be apt to think they were wealthy ; 

The ignorant think them to he rich because of their modesty . 6 And 
whenever they saw any irreligious or forbidden action either in 
the city or the market, they went and called the offenders to 
account by main force, 6 and admitted no investigation by the 
governor, and, on most occasions they got the best of it ; they 
aided every magistrate of the city who acted in conformity with 
their religious tenets and principles 7 in carrying out his 

- 1 MSS. (A) (B) insert j) after 

% Ax&jlf ohsr* Najdtu-r-rashzd. A MS. of this work is in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. E. 204. Its author is Badaoni. 

8 MS. (A) reads MX 4 MS. (A) reads jU. 

" /<’ <** * + <>. 'o* 

4 Quean ii, 274. <-A**£*f 

« MS. (A) reads for *«>. 

1 MS. (A) reads jt>. 
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measures, while bo one who was opposed to their views could 
[stand against them. Matters came to such a pass that fathers 
left their sons, brother left brother, and wife left husband] 1 2 * and 
entered the charmed circle of the Mahdi, voluntarily submitting 
to poverty and extinction. Miyan ‘Abdu-llah when he saw that 
Shaikh ‘Alai had lost his influence with rich and poor alike, and 
that his day was over, was much vexed, and speaking with gentle- 
ness and moderation, said by way of advice, The time cannot 
away with affairs of this kind, and truth nowadays has become 
more hitter than eolocynth. It were wiser for you to quit this 
vale (of iniquity) and either retire into obscurity or determine 
upon a journey to the Eijaz. 

Verse. 

Alas ! for him who escapes not from public turmoil, 

Alas ! for bim who sets his heart upon the men of this world. 

The hand of the faqir holds no other coin but that of leisure, 
399. Alas ! for him if he abandons that also. 

Shaikh ‘Alai,* retaining that selfsame habit and conduct s 
which he always had, accompanied by six or seven hundred 
families, set out for Grujrat in the hope that in the companionship 
of the chiefs 4 and leaders of this sect he might learn the customs 
of the inmates of cloisters. 5 At the time of his arrival at the 
township of Basawar from Baiana, my late father took me, the 
writer of these pages, to do homage to him. In consequence of 
my tender years, his form remained fixed in my memory as a 
dream or a vision, Oa his arrival at Khawaspur which is near 
Jodhpur, Khawass Khan who had been appointed to that district, 
at first came out to receive him and joined the circle of his 
adherents : but in consequence of his devotion to musical enter- 
tainments and pastimes, 6 whereas now every Thursday night 
Sufis used to assemble in his house, and Shaikh ‘Alai forbade 
music and other prohibited 7 pastimes, and enjoined 8 that which 

1 MS. (A) The words in brackets are omitted in MS, (B). 

2 MS, (A) omits s MS. (B) omits 

* MS. (A) reads wrongly £$***• 

i Insert in the text \) after MSS. (A) (BJ. 

e MSS. (A) (B) 1 MSS. (A) (B) j 

, * MS. (B) read* wrongly jrijl forj*V 
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was lawful and opposed that which was forbidden by law, accord- 
ingly their association was not agreeable, besides which opposition 
and disagreement arose with regard to the upholding of the rights 
of the soldiery : The saying — 

Verily speaking the truth will not leave me a single friend 1 
is a well known proverb. Shaikh ‘Ala’i in consequence of cer- 
tain opposition which arose, turned back in the middle of the 
journey and returned to Baiana, and at the time when Islem Shah 
had taken firm possession of the throne of power in Agra, and 
the rumours regarding Shaikh ‘Ala’i reached his ears, he sent for 
Mir Saiyyid Rafl'u-d-Din the traditionist, and Miyan 8 Abul-fatfi 
of Thanesar and other learned doctors of Agra, and summoned 
Shaikh < Ala , I from Baiana, at the instigation of Makhdumu-1- 
mulk Maulana ‘Abdu-llah of Sultanpur. He accordingly, accom- 
panied by a party of select 8 companions, all of whom wore mail 
and were fully armed, came to the Court, and paying no heed to 
the customary observances of kingly assemblies, 4 greeted the 
whole assemblage in the manner appointed by the laws of Islam. 8 
Islem Shah acknowledged his salutation with indignation, as the 
appearance of the Shaikh greatly displeased 8 him and his 
courtiers. 

Makhdumu-l-Mulk had fully persuaded Islem Shah that 400. 
Shaikh ‘Ala’! was a revolutionary who laid claim to being the 
Mahdi, and that the Mahdi himself would be king of the whole 
world : consequently as he presumed to revolt he was deserving 
of death. ‘Isa Khan 7 Hajjab who held a very confidential post, 
and the other Amirs, when they saw Shaikh ‘Ala’I in this dis- 
pleasing attire, with ragged clothes and worn out shoes, said to 
Islem Shah : “ This fellow, in this' condition and with this miser- 
able appearance, wishes to take away the kingdom from us, doe 
he imagine that we Afghans are all corpses ! ” 

Prior to the convening of the assembly for discussion, Shaikh 
‘Alai in accordance with his invariable custom, had expounded a 


G *<* ' 


l I5 j** ^ JjL pi jj*?! cif 


8 MSS. (A.) (B) 


* MS. (B) omits 

* MS. (A) reads Aiiilj for <*■&>* and omits f ' 

« Omit J MSS. (A) (Bj. 6. MSS. (A) (B) 

’ MSS. (A) (B) supply 
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few verses of tlie Qur’an, and delivered such a profitable discourse, 
in most elegant language, comprising a criticism of the world, 

. , an (i a description of the last judgment, and contemptuous remarks 
regarding the learned men of the time, and all their faults and 
failings, 1 * * that it had the most profound effect * upon Islem Shah 
and the Amirs who were present in the assembly, notwithstanding 
their hardness of heart, so that it brought tears to their eyes and 
left them amazed and confounded. Islem Shah then rose from 
the assembly, and giving the matter his own attention sent 
.refreshments from inside the palace for the Shaikh and his com- 
panions/* The Shaikh, however, refused to touch 4 * the food 
himself, and moreover when Islem Shah entered 6 he did not pay 
him any respect, and merely said to his friends : Any on© who 
chooses may eat of it. When they enquired of him the reason of 
his abstaining from eating the food he replied : “ Your food is due 
to Muslims because you have possessed more than was yours by 
right, contrary to the dictates 6 of the law of Islam.” Islem 
Shah notwithstanding this repressed his anger, and referred the 
enquiry into the truth of that dispute, 7 and the decision of that 
contention to the ‘ulama. 

Shaikh ‘Ala’l vanquished every one of them in argument by 
virtue of his quickness of intellect and clearness of apprehension, 
401 . and whenever Mir Saiyyid Baflu-d-Dln (who died in the year 
954 H. ) was engaged 8 in citing the traditions which existed relat- 
ing to the appearance of the promised Mahdl, and the signs by 
which he would be known, Shaikh ‘Ala’i used to say, “ you are a 
Shafi/ite by religion 9 and we 19 are Hanififces, the fundamentals 
of your traditions are different from those of our’s How can we 
accept your explanations and interpretations on this question ? 
Hoi* did he spare 18 even Mulla * Abdu-llah himself in his criticism 
of a single point, saying to him, u you are one of the learned men 
of the world and a thief of religion, and you engage in so many 

I MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) J jlw, 8 MS. (B) 

* MS. (A) i MS. (A) 

« MSS. (A) (B) 1 MSS. (A) (B) tyf. 

* MS. (B) writes (s/f omitting 

* MSS. (A) (B) 4^- 10 MS. (B) kj. 

M MS. (B) reads fij li H MS. (B) reads j. 
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illegal practices that you have put yourself outside the pale of 
equity, so that even to this time the sound of pipe and tabor may 
be plainly heard issuing from your house, and in accordance with 
the true traditions of the prophet, upon him be peace and blessing , a 
fly which settles upon filth is by degrees better than learned men 
who 1 have made kings and emperors the object of their ambition 
and gad from door to door. 

Verse. 

Learning which exists for the sake of palace and garden 
Is like a lamp to the night loving thief. 

In accordance with these premisses he uttered so many scathing 
satires [on those who preach but do not practise, citing in support 
of his $ arguments examples from the Qur’an and Traditions] 
that Mulla ‘Abdu-llah was not able to say a single word in 
defence. One day in the midst of the argument it happened that 
the learned Mulla Jalal Bhim 8 of Agra, having turned up that 
tradition which relates to the description and evidences of the 
promised Mahdi, 4 read as follows, 6 Ajallu^UjabJiaJi , 6 on the form 
of the afalu-t-tafzil derived from jal&l ; Shaikh £ Ala‘i smiled, and 
said, “ Good Heavens ! 7 Ton have given yourself out to the 
world as a marvel of learning, and yet you cannot read with a 
proper pronunciation, you have no knowledge of the delicacies, 


1 Omits J* MS. (A). 8 Not in MS. (B) which reads ^ oJUf. 

$ MS. (A) readB Thin. 

4 Begarding the Mahdi, see Blochman Am-i-Mban I, iii. 

« MSS. (A) (B) & 

6 The text here runs : 


jU*. j\ <jSJLo c I ajuAj 


MS. (A) reads more correctly • dAsJ) cLAfil/j cU»f 

AjdUM-l-jabhah would have no accurate meaning. Jalal meaning greatness. 

The superlative form with the article is applied to God. - 0 *.$ f Al-Ajalhu 

The form afa'lu is called th© or form of superiority, 

i,e. t the comparative, or, combined with the article, the superlative. 

7 Subhdn- Allah t (lit.) praise be to Ood l A common mode of 

expressing surprise or astonishment 
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and subtleties and minutias of the science of tradition . 1 * * * * The 
real reading is Ajlau-l-jabhah 8 which is the form Afa l alu-t- tafzil 
fro mjala, not from jal&l which is your own name.” 

402 . He was abashed and said not another word . 8 They likewise 
relate concerning Shaikh Mubarak * that he was an ally 6 of 
Shaikh ‘Ala’I in this assembly, and from that day 6 he became 
known 7 as Mahdawi, and Islem Shah being deceived 8 by his 
speech and explanations used to say “ You must have been in the 
habit of expounding the meaning of the Qur’an,” he also gave a 
message to the Shaikh in these words “ Give up this claim of 
yours to be the promised Mahdi , 9 and renounce this pretensiou 
secretly 10 in my hearing, and I will make you chief overseer of 
religion in the whole of my dominions, and whatever lawful 
orders you have been in the habit of issuing without my 
authority, continue henceforth to issue these same commands with 
my permission. Otherwise, the ‘Ularaa of this time have given 
their decision that you should be killed and gibbetted, but I will 
revise their sentence, for I am not willing that your blood should 
be shed. The* Shaikh, however, who had been successful at every 
step, and in this easy pretension and partial object of attainment 
had got beyond the power of even Islem Shah , 11 cared nought for g 


1 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

8 45^*1 Ajlqu-l-jabhah. Most wide of forehead. That is to say 

having that degree of baldness which is termed ^ jald } i.e. } baldness of 
the fore part of the head. See Lane. Lex, s. v. 

8 ^ J MS. (A) reads incorrectly f&yo j. 

* MSS. (A) (B) have J before the word 

- ' C t 

* MSS. (A) (B) correctly read Mumidd. The text has &+*** Muliam* 
mad* 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit JJJ reading jb 
? MSS. (A; (B) 

s MSS. (A) (B) omit *} read itlftf 

* MSS. (A) (B, read before isl % 

MS. (A) reads tyf for Awfcf. 

MS, (B) reads f&j* for 
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any ruler and addressed 1 him in these words, u why should I 
change 3 my own belief at your bidding.” 

If thou desirest safety, reproach is right 

If safety is lost, reproach is a mistake. 

In the meantime tidings reached Isiem Shah s daily “ To-day 
such and such an A fgh an 4 general has gone over to the following 
of the Shaikh and sided with him, giving np all worldly consi- 
derations/’ 

The following day Bahman and Mulla ‘Abdu-llah spent every 
moment in urging Isiem §hah to put the Shaikh to death. At 
last Isiem Shah gave orders for his expulsion , 6 and forbade him 
to remain in his kingdom, and ordered him to go to the Dakkan. 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i who had for years 6 desired to travel in the Dakkan 
and to see how the Mahdawi ideas were progressing there, hearing 
this good .tidings recited 7 the text Verily God's earth is wide . 8 

Then he arose and started without delay for that country. 

Qasim, curtail thy speech, arise, and take thy way, 403 - 

Cast the sugar to the parrots, cast the carcase to the vultuies. 

On his arrival at Handlya , 9 which is the frontier of the 
Dakkan, Bihar Khan, who was entitled A‘zam Humayun Sirwani, 
the governor of that place, kept him for some time in his own 
family, and having embraced his tenets used to go daily to hear 
his preaching, and half J0 his army, nay more than half, sided with 
him ; this news was brought to Isiem Shah by runners, and roused 
his indignation. Makhdumu-l-Mulk took great pains to paint the 
event in glowing colours, and misrepresented it to. Isiem Shah so 
that orders were issued summoning Sbaildl ‘Ala*!. Just at this 

l Omit if* MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) fAl 8 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) tiM. 5 MS. (B) jl 

* MS. (B) omits j**. ? MS. (A) J Ai|yv 

-O , <■ ^ o ^ O'/ of* 

» Qttr’Sn iv. 99. U*>I u® (ft They said 

was not God's earth wide enough for you to dee away therein ? 

3 See Imp. Gaz . Y. 309. Handiya is on the Narbada in the Hoshangabad 
District of the Central Provinces. MS. (A) reads Hindawiya , and 

for **£*•>. 

MS, (B) ***> 
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juncture Mem Shah had left Agra for the Panjab 1 -with the 
intention of quelling the disaffection of the Niyazi faction ; when 
he arrived opposite to Baiana at the halting-place of Bahrsur, 
Makhdamu-l-Mulk said to Islem Shah “ we have earned a few days 
respite * from the lesser evil ” by which he meant Shaikh ‘Ala’i, 
“ but the great evil, that is Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah Niyaz!, who is the 
instructor of Shaikh 'Alai and the spiritual guide of the Niyaz! 
faction, and always remains in the hill country of Baiana accom- 
panied by three or four hundred men fully armed and equipped, 
and raises disturbances there, is still flourishing.” The fire of the 
anger of Islem Shah, who was thirsting for the blood of the 
Niyazis, was fanned into flame by this breath 8 of suggestion, 
and he ordered Miyan Bahwa Luhanl 4 the Governor of Baiana, 
who was one of the special adherents 5 of Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah, 
to produce the Shaikh. Miyan Bahwa Went to the Shaikh and 
said : It seems to me to be the best course for you to hide yourself 
for a few days in accordance with the saying “ one should avoid 
misfortune ” and migrate from this city to some other place, 
then perchance the king will forget 6 all about you and never 
make an attempt of this kind again, 7 and you will have met the 
emergency, 8 while I for my part shall have a good excuse. 

Verse. 

404* Pear not a misfortune when the night intervenes between it 
and you* 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah would nqt agree to this suggestion 9 of his, 
and said, “ this is an arrogant monarch and Makhdumu-l-Mulk is 
always watching for an opportunity. If they go still further 
away and then send for me it will cause me great annoyance ; for 
this reason, seeing that he is only ten Jcrohs distant, I had better 
interview him now, and as for the question of mastery here and 
there, it will be all one whether it is to be now or in the future, 
since whatever is predestined will come to pass.” 

Man proposes and God disposes . 

. l MS. (B) omits vM# 

» MSS. (A) <B) read * MS. (B) reads JU&. 

* MS. (AJ ij&y. * MS. (A) « MS. (B) 

1 MS. (B) reads for * MS. (A) 

* MS. (B) omits 
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Verse. 

The reins of affairs are not in the hands of one who looks to 
advisability, 

Yield the reins into the hands of Fate, this is the advisable 
course. 

Accordingly he set out by night from Baiana, and had an 
interview with Islem Shah in the morning as he was mounted 
ready to march, and greeted him with ‘ Peace he to you. 1 On the 
instant Mlyan Bahwa seized him by the nape of the neck and 
bent his head down saying : 1 “ My friend the Shaikh this is the 
way they salute % kings.” The Shaikh looked savagely in his direc- 
tion 8 and replied : “ The salutation which is in accordance with 
the sunnat * and which is that which the friends of the Prophet, 
may the peace and blessing of God he upon him and his family, used 
to make, 5 and which he, may the peace and blessing of God he upon 
him and his family , used to give them in response, is this very form 
of salutation, I know no other.” Islem Shah, with evident aversion 
asked : 6 Is this the master of Shaikh ‘Ala’x P Mulla ‘Abdu-llah 
who was lying in wait for him said : The very man. By order 
of Islem Shah he was at once seized and most unmercifully 
beaten with sticks, and kicked and cuffed ; the Shaikh as long as 
he retained consciousness kept repeating this text of the sacred 
word “ Lord forgive us our sins, and our extravagance in our 
affairs ; and make firm our footing, and help us against the mis- 
believing folk ! ” 7 Islem Shah enquired what he was saying 
Mulla 8 ‘Abdu-llah said : He is calling you and the rest of us 
unbelievers ; Islem Shah becoming exceeding wroth waxed still 
fiercer in his efforts to punish and torture him, 9 and kept his retinue 405» 
standing 10 an hour longer while they cudgelled him, and when he 
thought that the breath had left 11 his body— 

l MS. (B) omits and after «***? . 

* MS. (A) jUL. S MSS. (A) (B) 

4 The ^ swrmat is the traditional law of Muhammad. 

6 MS. (A) omits MS. (B) reads 

* MSS. (A) (B) insert 

1 Qur’an iii. 141. See Palmer’s Translation. 

* MS. (B) omits 9 MSS. (A) (B) read *S**j!te j 

10 MSS. (A) (B) omit Ijj) MS. (B) reads 

11 MS. (A) fcfeftLc. 
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One single breath was left as a mediator (between Life and 
Death), 

That mediator also rose and departed, 
he desisted, and went on his way. 

A spark of life however remained 1 in the Shaikh, so they 
wrapped him in a raw hide, and kept him warm for a night 
and a day before a fire, till he recovered. This occurrence 
took place in the year nine hundred and fifty-five. When 
he had regained his health he left Baiana, and commenced 
travelling, and spent some time in Afghanistan (Ruh), and some 
time among the Afghans of Pattan in the Panjab, 2 on tbe confines 
of Bajwara between Amber and Amritsar, 3 and was in the habit 
of saying : 4 5 This was the fruit of consorting with argumentative 
people. 

Oh ye lords of contemplation, all my trust is in you, 

But ye masters of discussion. I’ll have none of you. 

Finally he came to Sirhind, 6 and giving up all connection with 
the manners and customs of the Mahdawi party (moreover he 
turned all the Mahdawi party from that faith) began to deal with all, 
the followers of Islam according to the tenets of the orthodox 
school, till eventually in the year 993 H., at the time when the 
Emperor was on his way to Benares, he summoned Shaikh ‘Abdu- 
llah and granted him a portion of madad-i-madsh 6 land in Sirhind 
with remainder to his children. And in the year 1000 JEE., he 
bade farewell to this transitory world at the age of ninety or 
thereabout. 

MubdH. 

If the courser of the sky give the reins into your hand, 

And if the world gives you wealth as the dust under your feet' 

If your wisdom surpasses the wisdom of Aflatun, 7 
406. These are all as nought, at last you must die. 

After that Islem Shah had overcome the NIyazi faction, and had 


l MS. (A) omits mU, 

* MS. (A) P5k Pattan or Ajudhan. 

* MSS, (A) (B) read e^fbo, MS. (A) adds before 

* MS. (B) ^ 

5 MS. (B) omits 8 MSS. (A) (B). . 7 Plato. 
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returned to Agra, Mulla ‘Abdu-ll&h set about inciting him , 1 and 
giving him a song which reminded him of former intoxications, 
again induced him to summon Shaikh ‘Ala/i from Hindiya, and 
to order punishment to be executed upon him, and spared no 
pains to remind him in the vilest possible way, that Shaikh ‘Ala’i 
had been condemned to banishment, whereas now Bahar Khan 
had become his disciple and follower* &ud the whole army had 
shewn their leaning towards him. Seeing that his own relations 
had sought absolution from him and hfut adopted his faith, there 
was great .probability of disturbance in the kingdom. Accordingly 
Isiem Shah summoned Shaikh ‘Ala’i thenece, and used still more 
strenuous exertions than before 2 to bricg "matters to a satisfactory 
settlement, and knowing as he did the ambitious nature of Shaijdi 
‘Ala’i, and recognising that there was wo other man among the 
learned men 3 of Dehli and Agra capable of settling this dispute, 
he therefore directed Shaikh ‘ Ala’i to be sent to Bihar to Shaikh 
Budh 4 the learned physician, in whom §her Qian had the very 
utmost confidence, and who is renowned for the authoritative com- 
mentary which he wrote upon the Irshad-i ■ Qfizif* and bade him act 
in accordance with his directions . 6 Tfhen Shaikh ‘Ala’i went 
thither, he heard the sound of singing and musical instruments pro- 
ceeding from the rooms occupied by Shaikh Budh the physician, 
and saw in liis assembly certain other filings repugnant both to 
the natural feelings and 7 to religious law 8 also, the very mention 
of which is disgraceful, so felt constrained to enjoin 9 what was 
lawful and to forbid what was prohibited. Since Shaikh Budh 
was very infirm 10 and aged, and was not strong enough to 
speak, his family answered for him that certain customs and 
observances which have obtained vogue in Hindustan are of 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 8 Omit MS. (A). 

8 MS. (B) omits tj after and inserts it after 

* MS. (A) reads *** Shaikh Hadah 

8 See Haji Khalifat*. 522. Irshad. 

* MS. (A) reads j\ MS. (B) reads 6+P. 

7 MS. (B) 8 

9 MS. (A) reads & j&° eft * ) *-bj**J*1 which is the exact opposite 

of the reading in the text. ^ 

10 MS. (B) omits and reads <#»*» Sat «*>** and 

66 
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such a nature that if one should forbid them in any way 
whatever, worldly injury, and loss both bodily and spiritual 1 2 
would inevitably result to the prohibitor, also that the women 
of Hindustan who as a class are worthless, consider that loss 
407 . as the result of restrictive measures, and for that reason become 
infidels. In any case legalising incontinence was probably a 
less sin than legalising infidelity.* >Shaikh ‘Ala’i said that this is 
an iniquitous conjecture , 3 as is proved by the fact that, whenso- 
ever worldly loss according to their belief is the result of the 
interference 4 * with some prohibited pleasure, and the injunction 
to obedience is held by them to be the cause of personal death 
and injury to their property and position, they have not even 
the fundamental properties of Muslims, so that their conformity 
to Islam need not even be considered. Seeing that the argument 
concerns the validity of Nika b , 8 why should one regret 6 the fact 
of their not being Muslims ? for it is said, That which is based upon 
iniquity is most iniquitous of all . 7 That class therefore stand con- 
demned. Shaikh Budh the physician however , 8 having regard to 
equity became their apologist and entered a plea for them, praising 9 
ghaifch ‘Ala’i and treating him with the utmost courtesy and 
respect. 

First of all he wrote a letter to Islem Shah in the following 
terms, “ Seeing that, the Malidawl question is not indissolubly bound 
up with the faith of Islam, and very great difference of opinion 
exists as 10 to the vei’itablc signs by which the Malidl is to be distin- 

1 The ^ text varies from the MSS. (A) and (B) which read 

while MS. (Bj omit jiUi. 

2 We should read here 

*£UjX*f j! ojlw JU. MSS. (A) (B). 

8 MS. (A) 4 J-LA * MS. (B) roads wrongly.^ for 

8 Nihih. The marriage contract. A marriage contracted between 

a Muslim man and a Hindu woman is invalid in accordance with the injunc- 
tion of the Quran. r lhe issue of such a marriage is however held to be 
legitimate. Under no circumstances can a Muslim woman many any but a 
Muslim. For fuller discussion of, this subject, see Hughes , Diet, of Islam, 
art. Marriage. 

* MS* (B) reads for 1 <wj 

8 MS. (B) reads j for bof and omits tiUuf 

* MS, (B) reads f or 10 MS _ (u) omitg 
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guished, it is accordingly impossible to convict Shaikh 1 ‘Ala’I of 
infidelity and impiety. At any rate, all doubts regarding him 
should he removed. Here books 2 * are very scarce, whereas there 
are sure to be many s books in the library of the learned men of 
your country, let them settle the truth of the matter*’* 

The sons of the Shaikh impressed upon him that Makhdumu-1- 
Mulk 4 was the §>adru-s-sudfir, b and said, “ This opposition of theirs 
to him has undoubtedly been the cause of your being summoned. 

At your great age it is far from wise for you to undertake so long 
a journey, and to undergo the severe fatigue incidental to it.” 

They accordingly cancelled his first letter 6 and, whether he 
would or not, secretly wrote another letter 7 8 9 as if from Shaikh 
Budh, couched in terms of flattery of Mulla ‘Abdu-llah, and sent 
it to Islem Shah, saying, “ Makhdomu-l-Mulk is one of the most 
discriminating of the learned doctors of the day. What he says is 
the truth and his decision is the sound decision.” 

At the time when Islem Shah was encamped in the Panjab 408. 
Shaikh ‘Ala’! arrived at the camp of Bin Bau ; when Islem Shah read 
the sealed letter of Shaikh Budh the physician, he called Shaikh 
‘Ala’I to come close to him and said to him in a low tone of voice, 

" Do you only s say to me in my own ear that you are penitent 
for having made this claim, you shall then be accorded complete 
liberty to go where you will 2 and do as you please.” Shaikh ‘Ala’i 
however refused to give ear to his proposals and paid no heed to 
him ; Iolem Shah in despair 10 said to Mulla ‘Abdu-llah, I leave 
him in your hands. 11 This he said, and gave orders for him to receive 
a certain number of stripes in bis own presence. 12 Shaikh ‘Ala’i 

1 MS. (B) omits (jp** 5 * * MS. (A) reads j. 

B MS. (B ) omits 4 ( B ) reads 

6 The Sadra-s-sudur is the chief judge of all religious questions among 

Muhammadans. He was also known as Sadr-i-knl or Sadr-i-jahan. See Ain- 

iAkbari (B) I. 271. # 

« MS. (A) reads L>jl Jj I *&f*. 

I Insert after MS. (B). 

8 MS. (A) reads jy* t 

9 MSS. (A) (B) insert J before 

10 MS. (B) reads 

II J y. Lit. You know and this fellow, the matter is one 
between yon and him. 

11 MS. (B) inserts JT****' after j0 7 not as in the text. 
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himself had a wound in his neck, the result of an operation for 
the pestilence which raged in that year throughout the whole of 
Hindustan, and* had destroyed the greater part of the people . 1 * 3 4 * 
This wound had to be kept open by a tent,* in addition to which 
he was suffering from the fatigue of his journey, and had hardly 
a breath of life left in him, so that at the third lash his lofty soul 
quitted its humble frame and took its flight to the abode promised 
in the words “ In the seat of truth , in the •presence of the powerful 
king”* and rested in the pleasant places of which it is said 
u Bye hath not seen , nor ear heard neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man ” And after his death they tied his delicate body* 
to the feet of an elephant, and trampled him to pieces 6 in the 
street of the camp, and issued orders forbidding the burial of his 
corpse , 6 and appointed agents (to see to this). At that very 
time a vehement whirlwind arose and blew with so great violence, 
that people thought that the last day had arrived , 7 and great 
lamentation and mourning 8 was heard throughout the whole 
camp, and men were in expectation of the early 9 downfall of the 
power of Islem Shah. 

And they say that in the course of the night such a wealth of 
flowers was scattered over the body of the Shaikh that he was 
completely hidden beneath them and was so to speak entombed 
in flowers. 

After this event 10 the power of Islem Shah lasted barely two 

1 MS. (A) . The bubonic plague appears to have been the 

epidemic here referred to. 

3 MS. (A) reads 

8 Qur’an lyiv. 55. The full quotation is 

✓ i' ° * ? * o . ' 

oxs (jtW olA ^ s&J\ etf 

4 ' 4 ' *4 " ** ' 4 4 * **' % ' 

Verily, the pious shall be amid gardens and rivers, In the seat of truth, 
with the powerful king. 

* MS. (B) reads UMM. s jfg. £ 3 ) reads JJjk. 

« MS. (A) reads A&J 1 MSS. (A) (B) read o-oUSj. US. 

* MSS. (A) (B) read 9 MS. (Bj omits 

M A footnote to the text reads ^ fyas MS, (A) omits 

these words and reads 4 $^^ j*aL«| oJjO 

The textual-reading ,ap t to be Wrong, 
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years. It was m fact an exact counterpart of the affair of Sultan 409 
Jalalu-d-Din Flroz Shah Khilj! after the execution of Sid! Mania, 1 * 
gave that the decay of the kingdom of Salim Shah was even 
more rapid than that of Jalalu-d-Din. People considered Mulla 
‘Abdullah, who was always vexatious to the holy men, to be the 
cause of all this heart-burning, and this was really the case. 

This event took place in the year 957 H. (3550 A.D.) the 
writer of these pages was at that time ten years of age, and 
invented the two following chronograms : The first is gciMru-llah , 
the second Saq&hum rabbuhum sharaban 

Among the events which happened in the reign of Islem Shah 
was the murder of Khawass Khan, of which the following is a 
brief account. When Khawass Khan, after the battle with the 
Kiyazis fled to the foot of the hills, Islem Shah appointed to 
that district Taj Khan Karrani who was the brother of Suleiman 
Karrani, and the most learned and able of the whole A fgh an 
line, and wrote a command from his camp at Bin Bau, that they 
were to induce Khawass Khan, even if it were by means of treaty 
oaths, to come down from the hills, and put an end to him. 
However Taj Khan was unable to effect 3 * anything owing to 
the impregnability of that mountain retreat, and accordingly 
sent Khawass Khan the message of Islem Shah promising him 
safety.* He, relying npon the word of a Muslim, came 5 and had 
an interview with Taj Khan, who instantly 6 had him put to death 
and sent his head 7 to Salim Shah at the township 8 of Bin (Bau), 
and after burying his body 9 at the township of Sarastu, in the 
neighbourhood of Sambal, transferred it thence to Dihli. This 
event happened in the year 959 H. (A.D. 1551). As a chrono- 


l MS. (A) reads uH&S’. 

* Zakirii-Uah. tyj** Saqdhum rabbuhwn gharaban. 

The mindful of God. May their Lord give them to drink a 

draught of wine. 

Each of these give? the date 957. H. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) <*.*^15 isft. 

* MSS. (A) (B) insert > 6 MSS. (A) (B) ; 

« MS. (B) omits ate- j. 

f MS. (B) omits Ij and reads for 

« MSS. (A) (B) omits. * MS. (A) 
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graphical record they invented the words Musibat ba'alam shud, 1 
that is to say, A calamity for the world. 

One of his magnanimous acts was the following. On his arrival 
410. at Kalpi in the company of Shir Shah he gave two laics of rupees 
to the sweetmeat sellers of that city so that they might send 
sugarcane to Rautanbhor without intermission. In the same way 
also he gave money to all the mango gardens of Baiana, so that 
they might send mangoes day after day 2 * * * to the halting-places for 
the poor and necessitous. 

In the meantime Shir Shah died, and Salim Shah appointed 
persons who recovered the sum of twenty -four thousand rupees 8 
which remained of that money, and on receiving it put it into the 
treasury. 

In this same year Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-haiyy, the son of Shaikh 
Jam all Kanbawl of Dihli,* who was adorned with excellencies of 
science and poetry, 6 * and was a devout man, 6 and the boon 
companion and specially favoured intimate of Islem Shah, 
delivered up the life entrusted to his keeping, and Saiyyid Sh ah 
Mir of Agra invented the following chronogram : — 

He said— 

My name in itself would furnish the ttirikh 

At such time as ‘abd (the slave) was not in the midst of it J 

Among the events which happened during the time that Islem 
Shah was encamped at Bin was the following. One day in the 

1 A footnote to the text says that these words give the date 989 and that 

therefore there is some mistake. 

It appears that the real reading should be musibat ba l dm 

§feud r which would give the correct date, and this is in fact the reading in 

MS. (A). The text Bhould accordingly be corrected in accordance with this, 

and we should translate, A general calamity. 

* MSS. (A) (B) jjyijj). 

8 MS. (B) omits and reads j \) after instead of as in the 
text. 

* MS, (A) 6 MS, (A) reads for i£J***- 

® Lo. MS. (B) reads a generous 

* The lines ran thus s 4 t>%* <^*4 ^oli 

If we take the name 45^ 1*$* and remove from it the centre word 
4** *abd which means a slave we find the remaining words give the date 959 H. 
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interval between two times of prayer Islem S&ab 'was sitting at ease 
upon bis roadster, 1 * and was proceeding with a small escort from 
the camp to visit the fort of Man Gaph, 3 which, lies at a distance 
of five or six kroks or thereabouts, in accordance with his usual 
custom, when suddenly a man sprung up in front of him and 
blocking the road, holding a sword concealed in his armpit like 
the proverbial Taabat.a Sharran, 3 under pretence of seeking 
redress (for some grievance) came forward and aimed 4 * a blow 
at him. Salim §]iab, however, with great adroitness caught the 
blow upon the head of his whip. The handle of the whip was cut 
through and a slight wound vyas inflicted upon his face. When 
the man raised his ai*m to strike a second blow Salim §hah sprang 
forward and hurled himself upon that ruffian, and wrested the 
sword from his hand. At this instant Daulat ©an Ajyara, the 
son of Sazawal Shan, who was the chosen intimate and bosom 
friend of Islem Shall, galloped up and dealt a blow at that 411 « 
miscreant. Others also came up and enquired from him the 
reason for, his action. Salim Shah did not approve of this 6 and 
said ; 4 This wretch will destroy the houses of numberless people, 
lose no time in taking due vengeance on him.’ However he reeog* 
nised that sword as the one he had given to Iqbal Shan. This 
Iqbal Khan was one of the scum and off-scourings of Hindustan 
who had rendered Shir Shah several services. He was so exceed- 
ingly ill-favoured, 6 mean-looking, and oafish in appearance that 
they used to call him Rahmatu-llabi, which in Hindustan is the term 


1 Bead for 

* MSS. (A) (B) 

S The surname of Sabifc.fain* J3bor bin Safyin al-I’ahnl!, ft 

famous Arab athlete and warrior, who was so called according to some 
because the sword never quitted him, or because be put beneatb bis arm-pit 
( %) a quiver of arrows, and took a bow, or put beneatb bis arm-pit a 
knife and came to an assembly of Arabs and smote some of them, see Lane 
According to the account in tbe Agha.nl, be acquired bis name 
from having slain a lion in a dark night in tbe midst of a violent storm of 
thunder and lightning; when morning came be brought tbe lion to bis 
companions under bis arm, and they said, LaqQdd taabaift. §$barran; li Verily be 
has put destruction under bis arm # 

4 MSB. (A) (B) 5 MSS. (A) (B) ** 

« MS* (B) omits MS. (A) omits inserting it after * 
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applied to a -weaver . 1 Isletn Shah himself * had raised him from 
the very lowest of the low, and had given him a position of inti- 
macy with the highest, so that he made him the envy of the noble 
Amirs , 8 and would not permit him to be out of his sight for one 
moment. From that day forward, when he recognised that sword, 
he deprived him of his rank, so that 4 he made him an example 6 
of the saying ; Everything returns to its original state ; but in spite 
of the ineitation of the Amirs of the Afghans that he should put 
him to death, he replied, “ I am heartily ashamed to destroy the 
man of my own training . 6 

Verse . 

Water cannot swallow down wood, knowest thou why ? 

It is ashamed 7 to destroy that which it has reared. 

Islem Shah, who had for this same reason become distrustful of 
Afgh ans , now became afflicted with complications of his disease, 
and increased the opium in his wine , 8 and the snake-bitten one 
drank a draught of poison , 9 and thirsting for the blood of the 
Afghans, became more than ever 10 set upon eradicating them. 
The crisis was as though it was saying to him : 

Verse. 

Thou hast laid a foundation, which will destroy thy family, 

Oh, thou whose family is destroyed, what a foundation thou 
hast laid ! 


X julaha, MS. (A) reads Either reading may be accepted. 

If we read as in the text the translation will be as above, with the 

implied meaning of that stupidity for which weavers are proverbially noted. 

See Fallon’s Dictionary $.v. 

If we read the meaning will be dnll, apathetic, stupid. 

8 MS. (A) inserts and omits \j j\ inserting this after tdjjti 
8 MS. (A) omits lore. * MS. (A) 13 vsJ/. 

* MS. (A) omits jfa. « MS. (Bj f or oojy. 

*1 MS. (A) reads for MS. (B) omit ). 

8 MS. (A) vlr*- , 

9 MSS. (A) (B) The meaning appears to be that the opium he 

took as an anodyne acted as a poison, and increased the effects of the disease 
from which he was already suffering. 

m ms. (b) 
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After these events Isiem Shah returned 1 towards GwSliar, 
which he had’ made his metropolis, and had arrived at Dihli * when 
tidings arrived that Muhammad Humayun Padshah had reached 
the banks of the Indus, with the aim of conquering Hindustan. 

Isiem Shah just at the s very moment when this tidings arrived, 412. 
had applied a leech 4 to his throat, but instantly took it off, dashed 
some water upon his head, 5 and binding up his throat with linen 
rags * ordered his army to proceed, and 7 the first day covering 
three krohs, encamped, and the rank and file of his army who 
were at the last gasp from drunkenness, involuntarily followed 
him as though led by a halter round their necks. Certain of the 
Vazlrs who were well-disposed to him 8 represented that inasmuch 
as a powerful foe had come against him, and his soldiery were 
worthless, it would be just as well if orders were given for their 
pay to be issued to them. Isiem Shah replied that if 9 he were 
to give them money at that particular time they would attribute 
it to his being weak and in straits, so I will wait, said he, till my 
return after this victory, 10 when I will give them, with one stroke 
of the pen, two years pay. The soldiers had patience and without 
a murmur awaited what fortune Providence would bring them, 
at the same time expecting some sudden calamity, 11 and in spite 
of their state of unpreparedness arrived at the encampment. 
When it was reported to Isiem Shah that the artillery was ready, 
hut that, as the bullocks 12 for the gun-carriages had been left at 
Gwaliar, they awaited his orders, he replied, 4 What possible use are 
such a crowd of thousands of infantry and cavalry, are they to get 
their monthly pay for nothing ? 9 accordingly he made them all do 


l MS. (A.) omits here and inserts it after ,n the next line. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) omit **>>>• MSS. (A) (B) read 

8 Read art* & of MSS. (A) (B). 

* MS. (A) reads Jfi) probably a copyist's error for 

or 

‘6 Omits 8 MS- (A). 6 ^ latta. MS. (A) reads (P) 

1 Insert > MSS. (A) (B). 8 MS. (A) insert before ijM. 

9 MS. <A) put before trtj* not after it as in the text. 

If) MS. (B) omit 

it" MS. (A) reads Aasf j for MSS. (A) (B) read for 

1* Text H)\ diyS 1 - MS. (A) reads i&JpX. MS. ( B) 

67 
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the work of bullocks, 1 * and ordered them to drag the gun 
carriages, thus proving the truth of the following 

Verse, 

These whom you see are not all human beings, 

Most of them are tailless oxen and asses. 

Some of the large mortars were of such a size that it took one or 
two thousand men, more or less, to drag each one. 8 At this rate of 
speed 4ihey reached the Panjab in the course of seven days. 
JEumayun Padshah in person, in accordance with certain advan- 
tageous plans he had formed, advanced as far as Banbhar, 3 at 
the skirt of the mountain range to the north of the Kashmir 
413 . frontier, 4 and then returned towards 5 Kabul. A short resume 
of these events will be given in its proper place if the Most High 
God so will it. 6 

Islem Shah also upon hearing this tidings 7 fled 8 with all 
haste from Labor to Gwaliar. In the course of his retreat 
arriving in the neighbourhood of the township of Anberi, 9 he 
was occupied in hunting, when a band of ruffians, 10 at the instiga- 
tion of certain of the Amirs, blocked his path, and meditated 
doing him harm, but a messenger arrived who informed Islem 
Shah of this design, and he consequently entered the city by 
another road, 11 and after putting to death 18 a number of men, 
among whom were Bahau-d-Din and Mahmud and Mada, 13 who 
were 14 the fountain heads of the rebellion attempted by the 

1 Omit MSS. (A) (B). MS. (A) reads 

* The text reads 

MS. (A) inserts after and omit the second replacing it by j. 

* At the foot of the Alidek range. See RennelPs map, Tieff., Yol. HI. 

Behnbur, MSS. (A) (B) read Banbhar . The text reads Banhar . 

4 MS. (A) omits *~ Jt. 6 MS. (B) reads 4* to Kabul. 

* MS. (A) inserts 4U| between and JjF** o . 

7 MS* (A) omits 8 MS. (A) jjj*' 

9 This is the reading of the text: but MSS. (A) (B) read isj&l Antari. 

» Text MS. (B) reads U MS. (A) <^>1* 

» MSS. (A) (B) **4J U,. 

' ■** MS. (B) omits these last names and reads and others. 

» MS. (A) for 
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mutineers, imprisoned all persons against whom he entertained 
suspicion, afterwards putting them to death. Then he threw 
open the doors of the treasury and issued a public order directing 
the issue of two years pay to the soldiery, 1 and sent written 
despatches to the Amirs of five thousand and ten thousand to this 
effect. Some of the tx’oops received the pay, others did not. At 
this very time the army of Fate, who is th e most powerful of all 
powerful foes, made an onslaught upon him. 8 

Verse . 

That man owned a single ass, but had no pack-saddle. 

He found a pack-saddle, but in the meantime the wolf had 
made off with the ass. 3 

4 Among the forces which overthrew him was, it is said, a 
carbuncle which appeared in the neighbourhood of his seat, 
others assert that it was cancer. 

He was beside himself with pain and 5 had himseli: bled, but 
without relief. Whilst in this state of distress and prostration, 
he used from t im e to time to say, ‘ I had no idea that Gfod was 
so extremely powerful,’ 6 and while in this condition, as long as 
he retained consciousness he ordered Daulat Khan to sit facing 
him, and would not cast a glance in any other direction save on 
his face alone. 7 

Verse. 

Mahmud gives not a soul to the Angel (of Death) 

Until he sees him in the form of Ayaz. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he had lapsed info unconscious- 
ness, he would now and hen open his eyes, and these words would 


l MS. (B) lafe*^*** 

* A footnote directs attention to a suggested variation in the text by 
placing & after instead of before those words. This is the 

reading found in MS. (A) and is obviously correct. 

& A proverbial saying of this kind is— 

When I had pease- 1 had no teeth, now my teeth have come I have no pease. 
4 Omit 3 MS. (A)* 

8 Insert . * MSS * ^ ^ 

1 MS. (B) omits 'before MS. (A) reads for 


414 
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come 1 to liis lips 4 Where is Ajyara.’ * They say also that although 
lie found it excessively difficult to turn from one side to the other, 
yet he would not consent to their giving Daulat Khan the trouble of 
corning in front of him, but he would say, * Please turn my face in 
his direction.* 

One day he saw that Daulat Khan was absent and asked ‘ where 
can he be ? * They replied he has probably gone to the house of one 
of his relatives. Then he knew that to all appearance he was 
playing a time-serving part with others. At that moment Daulat 
Khan arrived and Islem Shah quoted this verse : — 

Thou knowest my value, how faithful I am 8 

Stay ! before thou seekest the companionship of other friends. 

It is reported on excellent authority also that Islem Shah had 
ordered * the treasury- officer that he should give Daulat Khan 
©very day for his personal expenses as much as a lah of tankas, 
as a matter of course and unasked , 6 but that if asked for a larger 
sum he should produce it for his use. At last seeing that his 
condition became more grave day by day, nay, hour by hour, his 
physicians despaired of relieving him. 

Verse. 

In one small detail the whole of the philosophers have been 
found wanting, 

For what can man do against the Eternal decree . 6 

When the natural causes of the pulse depart from the funda- 
mental movement , 7 


t MS. (B) 

* Danlafc Khan Ajyara, who has been before mentioned. MSS. (A) (B) 

read Ajyara, but the text roads (?) Haiyara with a note of 

interrogation. Ajyara is the right reading. 

* For MS. (A) read 4 MSS. (A) fBJ Ajj UjS 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read di for h, 

8 Qur’an II* iii. 


^ * o * 

v* ** iMl lub \j4 ^X9 t*j J (jojifi J oJ*Wf (t?Ai 


The originator of the heavens and the earth, when he decrees a matter he 
doth but say unto it, BE, and it is, * 

7 The modifying causes of the pulse are classified by Sadidi thus : (1) 
masik or constant such as animal force in the heart and vessels, (2) 
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The foot of Aflatun himself becomes fixed in the mire of help- 
lessness. 

When the conduct of nature turns towards disorder, 

The Qanun 1 of Bu*Ali lies useless in the hand. 415, 

At last he left this world of regrets, wounded by countless 
sorrows, and abandoned his kingdom to the desire of his enemies. 

The* duration of his reign was nine years. His body was taken 
to Sahsaram and buried by the side of his father. This event 
occurred in the year 961 H., s and by a coincidence it happened 
that in the course of this (self-same) year 8 Sultan Mahmud of 
G-ujrat, who had adorned the throne with justice 4 and equity and 
the fear of Grod, drank the cup of martyrdom at the hands of his 
servant Burhan. 6 Hizamu-l-Mulk Bal?n, 6 the king of the Dakhan, 
also took his way to the ocean of non-existence, and Mir Saiyyid 
NVmatu-llah, whose poetical name was Rusul!, 7 who was one 
of the incomparable learned men and a close companion of Islem 
Shah, wrote this chronogram : — 

Verse. 

At one time came the decline of three emperors, . 

Whose justice made Hindustan the abode of safety : 


j** 0 mughaiyyir or variable, such as age, sex, sleeping or waking ; exercise, 
bathing — others of this class are external or accidental, such as, feverit hness, 
and inflammations. The pulse says, he is necessary for the quieting of the 
natural heat, aud for dispelling vapours. It is opposed by rigidity of the 
vessels and weakness of the animal powers. See Sadidi, p. 54, et. seqq. 

1 t J&j* 4 Qanun-i'-Bu *JiU. This is the famous ^ 

Qanun fi-fctibb, canon medicinse, by the celebrated Shaikh Abu ‘Ah Hussain 
bin ‘Abdu-llah commonly known as Ibn Sina (Avicenna). See Haji Khalifah, 
No. 9354. 

Abu Sina was a famous Muhammadan physician who was born in Bukhara, 
and died at Hamadan in July 1037 A.D., 427 A.H. 

(H.K. says 428 A.H.). See Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary , p. 20. . 

* MSS. (A) (B) both write omitting which is added 

in the text. 

a JL$ MSS. (A) (B). 4 MS. (B) reads oJLau. 

a The text reads )l a punning comment on the servant's name, 

which will not admit of translation. 

a See Beale, O. B. D. for an account of the Nizam-Shahi dynasty. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) the text reads Rishwati. 
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One was Mahmud the Emperor of Gujerat, 

Who, like his empire, was still in the pride of youth ; 

The second was Islem Sljah, that mine of beneficence, 

Whose beloved son 1 was Sher Khan ; 

The third was Nizamu-l-Mulk Baini 

Who as Emperor was seated on the throne of the Dakhan. 

If you ask of me a tarilch for the death of these three* 
Emperors ? 

I answer Zawdl-i-khusruan , 8 

Islem Shah notwithstanding liis not having read poetry had 
416. many apt quotations in his memory, and being a clever critic, used 
constantly to practise the art of versification with Amir Saiyyid 
HVmat Rasul!,* and used to compose many elegant verses and to 
enjoy • listening to those of his fellow poet. Moreover he was 
highly esteemed by the learned and religious men 6 of his time. 
They say that when he reached Alwar on his way to the Panjab, 
he one day caught sight of Mulla ‘Abdu-llah of Suitanpur 6 who 
was at some distance coming towards him ; addressing his at- 
tendants he said : “ Have you any idea who this is who is ap- 
proaching,” They replied : “Who is it, please inform us.” 7 He said : 
“Babar Padshah had five sons, of whom four 8 left Hindustan and 
one remained,” They said “and who is that one ? ” He replied : “ This, 
Mulla who is approaching.” Sarmast Khan said : “What is the use of 
keeping up connection with such a vicious person ? ” 9 He replied i0 
“ What can I do, when I can find 11 no better than he F ” And when 
Mulla ‘Abdu-llab came up he ordered him to sit upon his own 
throne, and bestowed upon him a bead-roll of pearls, valued at 
twenty thousand rupees, 1 * which had at that moment arrived as 

* MS. (A) reads * MS, (A) ^ f . 

S Zawdl-i-M usrridn. The decline of the Emperors. The 

letters of Zawdl'i’Musrutin give the date 961 II, See note 2 supra, 

* MSS. (A) (B). The text as before reads KiHhwati. 

* MS. (A) omits 6 MS. (A) omits l> 

1 MSS. (A) ,B) i5<V- 8 MSS. (A) (B) 

® Text reads ij&a. MS. (A) reads seditious. MS. (B) reads 

, parasitic, 

10 MSS. (A) (B) 11 MSS. (A) (B) pik 

Omit & before c*#. MBS (A) (Vi). 
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a present from some place. He never missed tlie public prayefa, 
and never touched any intoxicants 1 * not even jauz* [and 
Shaikh Salim Chislitl of Fathpur and Hafiz Nizam of Badaon 
were both of them his imams]. 3 

Firoz Shah ibn-i-Tslsm Shah, 

Who was called Firuz Khan, was raised to the throne in succes- 
sion to his father at the age of twelve 4 * with the title of Padshah. 6 
The affairs of the kingdom did not prosper in his hands, and 
Mubariz Khan the son of Nizam Khan 6 Sur, who was brother’s 
son to Islem Shah, 7 after three days attempted the life of that 
innocent one, and although Bib! Ba’I, who was the sister of Mu- 
bariz Shan, 8 and the wife of Islem Shah, fell at Ids feet and 
besought him piteously saying : “Ah my brother, spare the life of 417. 
this poor harmless boy, and let me take my own way and bear him 
away 9 to some place where no one will have a trace of him, and 
where he will have nothing to do with sovereignty, nay, will not 
even mention the name of kingship.” 10 That pitiless tyrant would 
not heed her, but entered the palace and cut il off the boy’s head 
under the very eyes of his mother. At this day his issue is cut 
off just as the line of Islem Shah ; and it is said that Islem Shah 

i MS. (A) reads ji > A variant given in a footnote 

to the text reads u^° On the whole the textual 

reading seems the best adding as in the two readings given* 

i Jauzu mdsil . Datura, sp. alba. D. fastaosa N.O. Solanaeeos 

called in Hindustani ^TnPCT dhatura , and in Sanskrit from elegant, 

fis OC\ C\ 

and 5? injurious. (Wilson). Used as a narcotic and intoxicant. Accord- 
ing to the Malchzanu-Uadiviya a wine is made from the juice of the leaves. 

An overdose is said to produce symptoms resembling delirium e potu, the 
patient raving and chasing imaginary animals along the walls of tbe room, 

8 These words are not in the text but both MSS. (A) (B) read 

, fl*t jbj* /*£***> 

* MSS. (A) (B) read thus ***)fjA The text reads ten. 

* MSS. (A) (B) 8 MS. (B) reads )y» (*<& art ute-j) 1 **- 

ft MS. (A) reads <*>• e>j \j*j l<*D i^lrt 

Who Was brother’s son to gher Shuh, and uncle’s son and wife’s brother to 
Islem Shah. 

» MS. (A). 9 MS. (A) iS f->V 10 MS. (A) omits J’tr*. 

H MS. (A) *ij* 
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had made several attempts upon the life of Mubariz Khan, and 
used to say to his wife, '* If you value your child keep clear oj: 
your brother, 1 and if you wish to preserve the one, take away all 
hope of life from the other.’* She used to say in a deprecatory 
way, “ My brother spends all his time in amusing himself,* and. 
the robe of royalty is in no way suitable to his standard of ambi- 
tion; give up the idea of destroying him.” 3 Islem Shah how- 
ever, whenever he saw Mubariz Khan used to say to his wife in a 
reproachful way, “ In the end you will regret this at a time when 
regret will avail nothing.” And at last the prophecy of Islem Shah, 
which he had made by his judgment of physiognomy, was con- 
firmed to the letter. 4 

Verse. 

Whatever the young man sees the mirror. 

The old man sees that same in the unbaked brick. 6 

Sultan Muhammad *Adil commonly known as ‘AdlI , 6 

Who was the son of Nizam Khan Sur, 7 and went by the name 
of Mubariz Khan, ascended the throue with the concurrence of 
the principal Amirs and Vazirs, and caused himself to be ad- 
dressed by the above title. 8 The general public however used to' 
418. call him *Adli, and that name even 9 they perverted to Andhli 
which has the commonly accepted signification of “ blind.” 10 At 
the commencement of his reign, having heard of the conduct of 
Muhammad ‘Adil ibn Tughlaq Shah, 11 he used to imitate him in 
lavishing money, and having opened the doors of his treasury he 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

* Omit j**j. MSS. (A) (B). 8 MS. (B) omits jU 

4 In MS. (A) these words precede the verse, and read : 

J\ MS. (B) omits f*. 

IMS. (A) reads jjJ, a footnote variant reads 

(old) for ***$ (baked). I follow the reading of the text, taking the mean- 
ing to be that the aged can see the tendency of the young as clearly as the 
young can see the reflection in a mirror. 

8 See Ain-i-Akbari II, (J.j 221 n. 3. 

7 MS. (A) reads jy* omitting & and f 

8 MS. (B) Ajf i-Ust**. 9 MS. (A) omits 3*3. ' 

10 

means “ a blind woman.” 

M MS. (A) reads {> <jM*» 
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aimed at securing 1 the goodwill of great and small : and he had 
made arrows tipped with a gold of a money value of five hundred 
tankahs and used to throw them. Whatever 3 poor person’s 
house they used to fall at, lie then bestowed that amount in money 
upon him and used to take back the Jcatlba-bcish , this fitful habit 
however quickly 4 came to an end after a few days. 

Verse, 

Inorganic matter is one thing : spontaneous growth is another. 

Verse, 

If the* tears flow down upon the cheeks, 

True weeping is easily distinguished from false. 

The rank of Vazir and Vakil was bestowed upon one Shamsher 
Khan, a slave who was the younger brother of Khawass Khan 
and Daulat Khan, the u new-Muslim,” a protege of the LuhanI 5 
faction. 'He also gave uncontrolled authority to Himun the 
greengrocer, of the township of Rewari in Miwat, whom Islem 
Shah had gradually elevated from the position of police] superin- 
tendent of the bazars and confirmer of punishments, and had 
by degrees made into a trusted confidant . 6 He now gave him 
the superintendence of all important affairs both military and 
civil. 

Inasmuch as £ AdIi had originally been accustomed to the 
“"profession 7 of music and dancing, and was fond of a life of ease 
and luxury, and was otiose in his habits, he was by no means fitted 
for the conduct of military affairs, or the duties of civil 
administration ; snperadded to this was the murder of Flruz Khan 
and his unbounded confidence in Himun. Accordingly these 
Amirs who were of true Afghan descent, evinced a great repug- 
nance to obey him, and aroused such widespread feelings of 

l MS. (A) 

* Text <jSb *»***■. MS. (A) u^b ASS’. MS. (B) U **S. 

The reading of the text is unintelligible. We should read c^b isS in the 
meaning of a bamboo shaft. Firishta’s reading is quite clear he says 
Bo ; Text, 439.... ^ e>f cJ&tf 

That is, Katah , a bamboo shaft, whose head was one tola of gold. 

* MS. (A) reads j* * MS. (A) yjjJej) ijj 

5 MS. (A) « MS. (A) 

1 MS. (A) reads, for 

68 
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shame, that hardly had a month passed since his accession, when 
on all sides rebellions arose, and they became rulers of their 
several clans. Sedition awoke from its heavy slumber, the bonds 
of kinship with Sher Shah and of orders passed by Islem Shah 
419 snapped asunder, and disorder reigned supreme : 

Verse, 

When the heart of the times writhes, the bond of fellowship 
snaps, 

When a flaw appears 1 * in the string, the pearls are scattered. 

One day when, having summoned the most renowned Amirs to the 
durbar hall of the fort of G waliar, *Adli was engaged in distributing 
jagtrs , he ordered that the Sarkar of Qanauj should be transferred 
from Shah Muhammad Farm all, and given in perpetuity to 
Sarmast Khan Sarbam, [-Shah Muhammad was ill], 8 whereupon 
his son Sikandar, who was a brave, handsome, and well-built youth 
spoke fiercely with regard to this jagir. Shah Muhammad how- 
ever admonished 3 * him in gentle terms and forbade him to speak 
thus, but he answered his father “ Once .Sher Shah placed you in 
an iron, cage and kept you a prisoner for some years, while Islem 
Shah made you the captive of his kindness and by intercession 
and influence obtained your release. Now the Sur faction are 
attempting to destroy us, and you do not understand their in- 
famous design ; * thereupon he began to abuse Sarmast Khan with 
all the petulance of youth and the arrogant pride of race and said: 
“ Now our affairs have come to such a pass 5 that this dog-seller 6 
is to enjoy our jagir” Sarmast Khan, who was a tall, powerful 
man full of energy, placed his hand upon the shoulder of 
Sikandar intending to make him prisoner by underhand means, and 
said “My hoy, why are you saying all these bitter things,” Sikandar 
however perceived his intention, clapped his hand to his dagger, 
and struck Sarmast Khan such a deadly blow over the shoulder 
blade, that he fell on the spot unconscious and died. Sikandar 
Khan also made some others of those 7 hell-dogs so heavy of head 

i MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (A) adds the words in brackets <***'* fchk j m 

* ms: (A) , MS. (A) omits fj. 

* MS. (A) 6 MS. (A) iJtjji j». 

J Twt MSS. (A) (B) road j>ji. 
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and sleep-stricken 1 * iliafc they will never wake * till the morn of 
the great assembly, and certain others remained so intoxicated 
that they spent the remainder of their lives in recovering from it. 3 

Verse. 420. 

Thine eye which was wonderful in slaying thy lovers 
Would slay one and cast its glance upon -another. 

It was currently reported that from the time when 4 * the 
dagger was first invented in Hindustan no person can have ever 
used it in the way that Sikandar Khan did. A tumult arose 
among the people, and ‘Adli fled and entered the women’s quarters 
and put up the chain on the inside. Sikandar after that he had 
killed some and wounded 6 others, at last made towai*ds ‘Adli 
and 6 aimed a blow at him with a sword, which however struck a 
plank of the door : had he attacked him in the first instance he 
would have despatched him. The Amirs of 4 Adlfs party shewed 
themselves in their true colours that day, as most of i hem cast 
away their swords 7 8 and, took to flight, and were _ going about 
distractedly, till at last, after Sikandar had done as macli mischief 
as salt in the yeast, 3 they attacked him simultaneously from all 
sides. This contest went on for three or four hours, when 9 Sikandar 
fell to a blow from the sword of Ibrahim Khan 10 Sur, sister’s 
husband to ‘Adli, and Shah Muhammad was struck down by the 
sword of Daulat Khan Luhani, 11 both of them taking their way to 
the city of non-existence. It so happened that on that day 
before the assembly of that meeting Taj Khan Karram* the 


I MS. (AJ f wt yAj fix*' MS- (B) read 

8 MS. (A) 

8 Head here j4 This is the reading of MSS. (A) (B) 
and is far preferable to the reading in the text. 

4 MS, (A) reads & uM) Of)*. 8 MS. (A) cuAU 

* MSS. (A (B) J 

7 MS. (B) reads Ij&jA Most of them 

threw themselves from the walls. This is also the reading giveu in a foot* 
note variant to the text, 

8 The addition of salt to yeast is said to cheek its fermentative powers* 

9 MSS. (A) (B) j. 16 MS. (A) omits tfiA 

II MS. (A) y 
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brother of ‘Amad and Suleiman, who eventually became the 
autocratic 1 ruler of the province of Bengal, and gave himself the 
title a of Hazrat A‘ala, having left the audience hall of ‘Adi! was 
going outside the fort, when on his way he met with ghah 
Muhammad Farmali. They asked 2 3 after each other’s affairs, 
and Taj Khan said: “I see signs of mischief, and consequently I 
am removing my manly footsteps outside this circle, 4 and am 
421, going outside. Do you too come with me and follow my lead, 5 for 
the scale has turned. 


When you see that your friends are no longer friendly, 
Consider that flight is an opportunity to be seized. 

But inasmuch as the hand of death had seized the skirt of Shah 
Muhammad and was dragging him to the grave, 6 he would not 
consent to this advice and went to ‘Adli. 

Verse. 

When the appointed time of the quarry comes it goes towards 
the huntsman. 

And that which was written in his fate befel him ; Taj Khan in 
fall daylight fled from Grwaliar towards Bengal and ‘Adli sent 
an armed party in pursuit of him, and 7 himself also started to 
follow him, in front of the township of - Chhapramau 8 in the 
district of Qanauj an engagement took place between the two 
parties. The stars in their courses fought for ‘Adli, and his army 


1 MSS. (A) (B) read and MS. (A) reads for 


2 MSS. (A) (B) ^ should be omitted. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read which is better than the textual reading 

■vlv i ... I 

* MSS. (A) (B) read (B) . 

... 'A Uijl- 

(A) 


4 MS. (A) reads wrongly for jy^i- 

* MS. (A) reads t> A*** and MSS. (A) (B) read iy(£f. 

1 MSS. (A) 

* MS. (B) The text is without dots. MS. (A) reads 

Chheramau. 
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was victorious, 1 and Taj Khan turning in flight made the best of his 
way to Chhinar, 8 wherever he found the authorities favourable 
to ‘Adli he made prisoners 8 of them, and laid hands on whatever 
cash and valuables he could find. A hundred head of elephants 
also fell into his hands. Thus he proceeded till he joined hands 
with Suleiman and ‘Imad and Kfcwaja Ilyas who held sway over 
certain parganas on tiie banks of the Ganges and other places. 

Then he openly sounded the note of rebellion. £ Adli arrived at 
Chunar,* and the Karranis on the banks of the river 6 Ganges 
came out to fight with him. Himun asked for a halka of elephants, 
that is to say, a hundred elephants, and fought a desperate battle 
with them gaining a victory. And ‘Adli while in Chunar in- 
tended to seize 6 Ibrahim Khan, the son of Ghazi Khan Sfir, one 
of the cousins of Bher Khan, bub the sister of ‘Adli, who was 
married to him, became aware of this intention, and brought hinr 
down by a secret passage 7 from the fort. Ibrahim Khan made 
his way towards Baiana and Hiudun which was his father’s jagir : 422. 
‘Adli despatched ‘Isa Khan Nlyazi after Ibrahim Khan, and they 
fought a battle 8 in the vicinity of Kalpi, the breeze of victory 
fanned the standards of Ibrahim Khan, and he gained the day. 

Then having assembled a large following, and entering that 
country, he proclaimed himself sovereign. 9 ‘Adli thereupon 
disengaged himself from the Karranis, and came against 
Ibrahim Khan to attack him, and when he arrived near the 
river Jon, Ibrahim Khan made overtures, 10 and sent a message 
saying: “ If Ral Husain Jilwitti, 11 and Bihar Khan Sarwani, to 
whom Islem Shah gave the title of A‘zam Humayuu, with some 
others 1 * of the Amirs noble and renowned, will come and reassure 
me, 13 then will I in reliance upon their assurances agree to make 

1 The textual reading is wrong, omit j* reading with MSS. (A) (B) 

* MS. (A) MS. (B) MSS. (A) (B). 

* MSS. (A) (B). _ ‘ MSS. (A) (B) iskj*- 

6 MS. {A) 

7 MS. (A) reads 4,5 51b j\ Ij jl which is better than the 

text. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) vik, 9 MSS. (A) (B) ft, 

10 MS. (A) omits U MS. (A) reads 

18 MS. (A)auuU«j^. 13 MS. (B) reads Abfc&i* 
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submission to you.” ‘Adli 1 * * accordingly sent them, and no sooner 
had they arrived than they gave in their allegiance to Ibrahim 
Khan, giving him the title of Sultan Ibrahim, and thus putting * 
a different complexion upon the dispute, raised the standard of 
insurrection against ‘Adli. 

The Khtithak was read in the name of Ibrahim Khan in Igra 
and certain other districts, while 4 Adli, realising that lie was not 
able to cope with him, left Gwaliar for Bhatta, and thence returned 
towards Chunat* 8 taking with him 41 larg*e amounts of treasure, 
many elephants and a large following. 

After the death of Islem Shah, at the time when the kings of 
clans arose, 5 Ahmad Khan Sur, one of the cousins of Sjher Shah, 
who had to wife the second sister of ‘Adll, a man of distinguished 
bravery and endurance, sat in conference with 6 the Amirs of the 
'Fan jab, and implanted in their minds all sorts of evil notion* 
regarding *Adli and of his unfitness, (they, being already ill- 
disposed towards him) and with the aid and assistance of Tatar 
423. Kfean Kasi, 7 and Habib Khan, and Kasib Khan Tughiiji, who had 
attained this title from Sher Shah, 8 declared open war against 
‘Adli, and 9 assuming the title of Sultan Sikaudar and reading 
the IDmtbah . and entertaining hopes of still further increase of 
power 10 proceeded to Dihll and Agra. 11 

On the other hand, Ibrahim having collected a large army 
confronted Sikandar at Farah, 1 * which is situated at a distance of 
ten Jcrohs from Agra. 

Most of the noted Amirs, such as 0aji EJan Sultani, Governor 
of Alwar, who was virtually a king, and Rai Hussain Jilwani ** 
and Mas'aud Khan and Husain Khan Gh ilzai were on the side of 
Ibrahim. To some two hundred of them Ibrahim had given royal 


i Omit > MSS. (A) (B). 

* MS, (B) M* jj*. * MS, (B) omits 

MSS* (A) (B) omit reading cx&fo 

5 MS. (B) omits both ar id « MS. (A) i£\y°\ A?. 

7 A footnote variant reads Kalpt. 8 MS. (A) reads 

9 MSS* (A) (B) J* ^ JL V MS. (A) reads in error, 

U MSS. (A) (B) i% MS. (B) Jbl&o, 

1S MSS. (A) (B) • . W MS, (A) 
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tents and standards, and ensigns 1 * and kettle drums, and it fre- 
quently happened that to anyone yvho came and brought with 
him ten or fifteen horsemen he gave a sort of makeshift flag-staff 
with a bit of red rag wrapped round it, simply to gain favour and 
to attract people, bestowing upon him also a grant of dignity and 
a jayvr. z In this way nearly eighty thousand men flocked to him ; 
and on the day when HajI Khan came from Alwar and gave in 
his allegiance to him, he shewed him great favour bestowing upon 
him a lofty and spacious tent covered on the outside with saqirldt 3 
of Portugal, and on the inside with Frankish velvet, had it freshly 
pitched for him. Moreover he lavished upon HajI Khan magni- 
ficent carpets, and vessels of gold and silver and all other 
requirements on the same scale : accordingly he entered the tent 
without hesitation and there took up his abode. This treatment 
'occasioned great envy and jealousy 4 * among the Amirs of pure 
A fgh an blood who became disheartened and spared not to express 
their discontent among themselves. Iskandar, who had a following 
of twelve thousand men, inasmuch as he estimated the army of 
Ibrahim as being more numerous than his own, shilly-shallied 
and made overtures for peace, and wrote a treaty in the following 
terms, that from Dihli to the eastern extremity of Hindustan as 424. 
far as could be arranged, 6 should belong to Ibrahim Khan, 6 and 
that the country of the Pan jab and Multan ^as far as possible 
should belong to Sikandar, so that he might attain the object for 
which the Mughuls came to Hindustan. The Af gh ans of both 


1 The text here reads MS. (A) however reads The true 

reading should evidently be gj* which according to M. Pavet de Courteilles 
means a standard composed of the tail of the (quids or Tibetan fdk) 

fixed to a pole. 

* MSS. (A) (B) 

3 MS. (B) reads saqifldt. Dozy, however, gives no such form of 

the word and the word is probably siqldt, meaning a silken stuff 

brocaded with gold. See Dozy s. v. See also Yule and Burnett Glossary s. v. 
Suclafc also, Skeat Dtym : Diet. s,v. Scarlet. 

* Another instance of Badaoni’s use of in this unusual sense. 

3 We should apparently read here ** MS - f B ) 

the words altogether. MS. (A) agrees with the text, which however does not 
seem satisfactory. 

3 MS. (A) omits isM*. 
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arm i or, who were blood-relations or connections of each other, 
were pleased at the prospect of a peaceful settlement, and Kala 
Bhar 1 * the brother of Sikandar, and the Amirs of the Panj 
Bhaiya which means “ the five brothers,” who were 8 with the 
sword the marvel of the age, made this additional stipulation that 
if after that Ibrahim (Khan) 3 gets possession 4 of the treasury 
of ‘Adli and the kingdom of Bhatta, which is near being 
realised, he shall make us partners in both of these gains, then 
all well and good, 5 but if not we will annul the peace. Sikandar 
agreed to this proposition, 6 and the majority of the Amirs of 
Ibrahim (Khan) 7 impressed upon him that there was no danger to 
he apprehended fz^om agi’eeing 8 to this proposal, inasmuch as the 
treasury and kingdom of Bhatta would certainly be theirs, “ and 
then,” said they, “ it will require a man to oppose 9 ns (success- 
fully), while for the present, at any rate, we shall have tided over 
this difficulty satisfactorily : 

Verse. 

Be not proud, for I hold the staff of wisdom in' my hand, 

The arm of zuot is long (and) 10 a stick has two ends. 

Ibrahim came round to this view but Masffid Khan and Husain 
Khan Ghilz’ai with some of the new Amirs said : “ Seeing that in 
the end the mattei's in dispute between us and Sikandar will one 
day have to be deeided by the sword, now that our party has 
increased, while his following is exceedingly small, why should 
we not decide 11 the matter at once, 18 and not desist until we have 
secured ourselves against a repetition of this in the future. To 
agree to peace now will be a confession 13 of weakness on our part, 
425. and an admission of the bravery of our enemies.” 14 Upon ‘Adli 

1 MSS, (A) (B) so also Firishta. The text reads ^ Kala Pahar. 

* MS. (A) reads S MS. (B) adds 

* MS. (B) reads tyjf which seems better than the text. 

* MS. (A) omits 6 MS. (B) reads (si> for 4 J**'. 

* MS. (B) ete* 

8 MS. (B) omits 9 MSS. (A) (B) read &>T U 

MSS, (A) (B) omit j . That is to say, a staff is a weapon both of 

offence and defence. 

n MS, (A), reads but the textual j s better. 

18 MS. (B) reads Ij Ax.A5, 

*3 MS, (B) omits H MS. (B) reads 
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also, who has crept like a rat into his hole, with all his elephants 
and retinue, the desire of conflict with us is creeping, and that 
peace which had been concluded has been confounded.” Ibrahim 
Kh an put off fighting till after the arrival of Miyan Yahya Tfiran, 
governor of Sambhal, who was famous both as a warrior and as a 
man of sound judgment. Miyan Yahya in the year 961 H. during 
the disturbances, gave battle in Badaon to twenty of ‘Adll’s Amirs 
who had been appointed to the district of Sambhal, and defeated 
them ; he then fought a great battle on the plain 1 of the township 
of KandarkhI with Baja Matar Sen Kahtarlya, ^ho was the 
former rnler of Sambhal and had collected a great force, and 
defeated him. . The author of this Muntakkab , who was at that 
time accompanying his father, now deceased, was in the twelfth 
year of his age,* and had gone to Sambhal to study, wrote this 
ohronogram : Chi has khiib harda and 8 (How well have they 
done) ! Before that he could convey the news to his teacher, 4 
the prince of learned men, the guide of connoisseurs, the exem- 
plar of the intelligent, 5 the master of masters, the Miyan Hatim 
of Sanbhal, this 6 tidings had already reached him. At the time 
when he was by way of benediction and blessing giving instruc- 
tion in the Kanz-i-Fiqh , he said, “ Count the letters of this idrikk 
which I have spoken without forethought, Fathha-i-asmani shud 
I replied nine hundred and sixty, which 8 is one unit short. He 
answered, 9 I said it with the hamza of Izdfat , that is to say, 
Fathha-i-asmani , which is in conformity with the ancient spelling 
in respect to the value of letters : and in this way it is correct. 10 
He gave his blessing, and fixed a time for the lesson, and adding 

1 MS. (B) reads 9 MS. (B) reads and 

l oi| t&jf wjA 9a. Chi las Miuh harda and . A footnote to the text 
points out that this gives the date 962 H. whereas the event chronicled 
occurred in 961 H. 4 Bead * MS. (B). 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read instead of 

* MS. (A) ^ 

7 £& 1^*4* Fathha-i-dsmuni Shud . They were heaven-given vic- 

tories. Bead with hamza this gives 961 H. 

8 MS. (A) reads far j, MS. (B) reads 

9 MSS. (A) (B) read & 

10 MS. (A) reads wrongly According to this the valne of hamza 

is 1. and it is taken as equivalent to Alif. The hamza of i?afat is said to bo 

69 
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a few pages, written with his own hand to the pages which I had 
426. written containing the instruction of the Qazi, gave them to me 
-as a souvenir, and entrusted my instruction to Miyan Shaikh 
Abul Fath, the son of Shaikh-allahdiyah 1 of Khairabad, may God 
he merciful to Mm, who is now seated on the throne of instruction 
and guidance in the room of his father ; and inasmuch as Miyan 
Yal^ya after taking forcible possession of 8 the country of Kant 8 -o- 
Golah and that district, going by way of Badaon bad built a 
bridge across the Ganges at the township of Ahar, 4 and had gone 
towards Ibrahim Khan, I accompanied my father, now departed, 
may he rest in peace, to Amroha, 6 and was thus separated from 
that army ; 6 and being introduced to the presence, of the late Mir 
■Saiyyid 7 Muhammad Mir 4 Adi, may God have mercy on him* 
with whom .he had some hereditary connection, remained some 
time under his instruction. In short on the day on which Miyan 
Yabya joined Ibrahim Khan, on that very morning Ibrahim 
jghan had drawn up his army and placed Miyan Yahya in the 
command of the advance guard, while he appointed Haji Khan 
to the command of the left division, and Rai Husain Jilwani 
with the Gkilz*ais to the right division. He himself taking the 
centre drew up in line of battle. On the other side Sikandar Sur 


an abbreviated (S (Platts* Persian Grammar, p. 43), bnt if this were the 
ease its value would justly be 10 and not 1. It thus appears more probable 
that the hamza of izafat is in reality hamza, and does not represent an 
original 

l MS. (A) *!>• See J. A. S. B., 1869, p. 118. 

* MS. (B) reads 

8 Kant. Town in the Shahjahanpnr District, N.-W. P., gee Hunter, I. 
G. vii. 437. Kant-o-Golah in Shahjahanpnr according to Blochinann, J. A. S B., 
1869, p. 122. 

4 Ahar. Ancient town in the Bulandshahr District, N.-W. P., see Hanter 
I. G. i. 81. 

8 Amroha. Town in Moradabad District, N.-W. P., see Hunter, I G. i. 
266. 

« MS. (A) reads t&jj* tj,, after **£ t** (illjl. 

.1 See J. A. S. B., 1869, p. 126, and Iin-uAkbari,' (B), I. p 268. The Mir 
‘Adi was the officer entrusted with the duty of carrying out the ' finding of 
the Qasp, see Ain-i-Akbari, III. (J.) 41. 

8 BIS. (A) reads 
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also’ drew up bis forces and carae out 1 from his camp. The right 
wing of Sikandar’s forces (the Panj Bhaiya), carried away the 
left of Ibrahim’s army by sheer weight, and after sacking 8 the 
camp went on to Agra and pillaging the city issued a proclama- 
tion on behalf of Sikandar. 3 

The right of Ibr&him Khan’s army, however, carried away the 
left of Sikandar’s force, and driving them back pursued them as 
far as the township of Hodal 4 and Palwal, 6 shouting, Prosperity 
to Ibrahim Kban.^ Haji Khan at the instant the two opposing 
ranks closed, passing by the side of his tent, 7 and seeing it had 
been tom to shreds by the pillaging party, 8 in pretended ignor- 
ance of what had occurred hastened to A 1 war. A slight engage- 
ment ensued with Miyan 9 Yaftya Paran who commanded the 
advanced guard of Sikandar’s army, and a wound was inflicted 
upon the hand of Miyan Yafcya and two of his fingers were cut 
off 10 He did rot draw rein till he arrived at Sambhal. Ibrahim 
Khan took up a position on the lower ground with four hundred 11 
men, and with his front facing down-hill 18 awaited the attack of 
Sikandar, the shots from whose mortars 18 passed over the heads 427. 
of his men, so that they could not move a step. 

When Ibrahim saw that the field remained empty and that his 
troops were scattered like motes* in a sun beam, 14 lie realised that 
Sikandar himself was present with the opposing army, so yielding 
to necessity 16 he proceeded to Itawa. His canopy and all his 
regalia 16 were taken. Sikandar pursued him as far as Itawa, 17 
where he heard that Jaanat Ashxyani had reached 18 Hindustan : 

I MS. (B) J*>. S MS. (B) reads t*/ V-J* 5 - 

8 MSS. (A) (B) omit fl" * MS. (A) reads Uhodnl. 

6 For Hodal and Palwal, see Hunter, I. G. v, 4*37 and xi. 21. 

6 MS. (A) omits 1 &x&\oS. M'S. (A). 

8 MS. (A) omits 9 MSS. (A) (B) ^ 5 *** 

10 Bead with MSS. (Aj (B) jt eJ&k&f Jt 

II Supply from MSS (A) (B). 

1 * 1 am not quite clear as to the meaning of this passage. 

18 The text and both MSS. seem to be incorrect : we should read I think, 

The text and MS. (A) read 1*% MS. (B) reads 
1* Qur'an, xxv. 25. MS. (A) reads wrongly here fyj***° J?**' MS. (B) 

18 MSS. (A) (B) j «*U 18 MS, (A) reads ^ for 

It MSS. (A) ( 3 ; j\ 1 * MS. (B) 
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retracing his steps thence he proceeded by continuous marches 
ais far as Sihrind, 1 * he eventually fought a battle there and was 
defeated. Ibrahim leaving there went to Sambal, and collecting 
an ai'my procured a fresh gold-embroidered canopy, and a 
month later crossed (the river) with a force of three* thousand 
Sowars by the tod of Klsti, 3 and (F) made towards Kalpi in order 
that having collected a fresh army, 4 he might fight fi Adli again. 
At this juncture ‘Adli had appointed Hlmun the grocer, who was 
his vazir and uncontrolled agent, and had sent him from Chinhar 
with certain eminent Amirs, and five hundred elephants like 
storm clouds (to blackness), and unlimited treasure to proceed to 
Agra and Dillii. 

Hlmun, regarding Ibrahim as his own especial prey, considered 
it essential to overthrow him ; 5 Ibrahim came out to oppose him 6 
ready for battle, and taking up a strong position shewed a resolute 
determination to withstand him, such as perhaps Rustum* if any- 
one, displayed before. 7 But for all this, * by the decree of the 
Almighty 8 he was not successful. 8 He was the possessor of all 
the praiseworthy qualities which should belong to kings. 9 He was 
well formed and well spoken, modest, cultured and refined, 10 daring 
and liberal, but success in war is God-given, 11 and it is not in 
mortals to command it, it was not* his fate 12 to w r in. Accordingly 
in this space of two years of disorder he must have fought 13 sixteen 
or seventeen battles, and on every occasion after gaining a success 
428 . met with a defeat. God preserve us from failure after success. 1 * 

1 MSS. (A) (B) owts s MSS. (A) (B) jl}A 

8 MS. (A) kani (P). MS. (B) ^*4 glsx (?)♦ 

4 MS. (B) </***e>- 

6 MS. (A) reads for 6 MS. (B) reads j*. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read to J ** 

8 MS. (A) reads 

9 A footnote to the text says that the word b i s snperfluous, MS. (A) 

omits t?* 

1° MS. (B) reads wrongly f or and f or 

U MSS. (A) (B) 12 MS. (B) reads again f or 

18 MS. (A) supplies 

14 ***JJ^I b 4^- a tradition, meaning we have reconrse 

to God for preservation from decrease or defectiveness after iuerease, or 
redundance. Sue Lane s, tv tytj 
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Ibrahim Khan after this 1 * defeat, leaving Kalpi made straight 
for 8 Baiana with all speed, and Himun pursuing him arrived at 
Baiana. Ibrahim Shan taking a body of the Nuhanl 3 and 
Afghan cultivators 4 * and landholders of Baiana, again 6 went 
out to meet Himun, and, making a night attack upon him, the 
following morning fought a fierce battle with him near to the 
township of Khan w ah. ten krohs distant from Baiana, but could not 
prevail against his destiny, and Himun said 4 It is easy to smite 
a stricken foe 9 and rolled him up and inflicted a defeat upon him, 
so that 6 he was compelled to fortify himself in the fortress of 
Baiana, which is a fort of exceeding loftiness and strength. 
Himun thereupon, making that fortress the centre of his opera- 
tions, attacked it continuously every day, subjecting the fort to a 
heavy bombardment; 7 GJazi*Khan the father of Ibrahim Khan 8 
kept the fort provided 9 with supplies by way of the mountain 
passes to the westward of Baiana. Himun kept up the siege of 
this fort for three months, and made inroads on the districts of 
Baiana on all sides, pillaging and destroying. 10 Keariy all the 
books which my late father 11 * possessed in Basawar 18 were des- 
troyed. A m severe famine prevailed throughout the eastern 13 
portion of Hindustan, especially in Agra, Baiana, and Dihli. It 
was so severe a famine that one ser of jawari 14 grain had reached 
two half-tankahs , and was in fact not to be had (even at that 
price). Men of wealth and position had to close their houses, 
and died by tens or twenties or even more in one place, getting 
neither grave 16 nor shroud. The Hindus also were in the same 

i MS. (A) 

* We should read here jl<^t yah andaz MS. (A ). 

5 MSS. (A) (B). 

* MSS. (A) (B) The text reads which has no meaning. 

6 MS. (A) isM- 

* MS. (A) li. IMS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) omits 9 MS'. (B) reads alky***. 

10 MS. (A) ti/ <sy£ MS. (B) 

11 MSS. (A) (B) aJ(j. 1* MS.-(B) omits 

18 MSS. (A) (B) Hj) l3j& 

H l T he ser is approximately two pounds. Jataari is the Hindustani nape for 

the small variety of millet also known as chhota jaum\ {Andropogon sorghum), 

i* MS. (A) reads in error for 
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plight, and the bulk of tlie people were fain to live on the seeds 
of the Mugkailcin thorn 1 * * * * and on wild herbs , 1 1 also on the skins 
of the oxen which the rich slaughtered and sold from time to 
439 . time; after a few days their hands and feet swelled 8 and they 
died* As a date for that year the* phrase Khashm-i-Izad 4 
(Divine wrath) was invented. 6 The writer of these pages 
with these guilty eyes of his saw man eating his fellow-man in 
those terrible days. So awful was their aspect that no one dared 
let his glance rest upon them ; and the greater part of that 
country, what with scarcity of rain, and shortness of grain, 6 and 
desolation, and what with the constaut struggle and tunmoil, and 
two years continual anarchy 7 and terror, was utterly ruined, the 
peasantry and tenants disappeared, and lawless crowds attacked 8 
the cities of the Muslims. Among 4he strange 9 * incidents of the 
year 962 H., during the time of the war between Sikandar and 
Ibrahim, was the fire which occurred in the fort of Agra. The 
following is a short account of this incident. During the time 
when Agra 10 whs emptied of the troops of ‘A dll, 11 * one of the 
Amirs 18 of Ghazl Khan Sur entered the fort of Agra and took up 
his abode there, 13 to make certain preparations and to take charge 
of the supplies; while he was engaged in inspecting 14 the rooms 
of the warehouses, he happened to go early one morning into one 
of the rooms, 16 and was going round 16 carrying an open lamp, 17 
a spark from which fell in one of the rooms which was full of 

I Mughailan for Ummu-ghailan. According to the 

Maldizanu-hAdwiya. This is the tree called in Hindi Wear or babul. ( Acacia 
Jrabica) see also Ibn Baitar (South) I. 82, according to whom it is Spina 

cegyptiaca. Mimosa gummifera. See also Drnry, useful plants of India who 
states that the seeds and pods are used as food for sheep when grain is scarce. 

* yUijj. JjAa. MS (B) adds Aji. 3 MS. (B) ()). 

* p***- Khaskm-i-Izad. Gives the date 962. H. 

* MS. (B) 

* MS. (B) omits *&■ 1 MS. (B) omits *«& 

8 MS. (A) omits c* /0 reading AiiA.13. 9 MSS. (A) (B) 

10 MS, (B) omits */f- U MS. (B) reads Jo* ‘Adi man. 

» MS. (A) reads jl Lfjirf- » MSS. (A) (B) j flxi. 

I* MSS. (A) (B) it MS. (A) «£>*. «MSS. (A) (B) 

II £!*$• chiragi is an open lamp -with a naked flame generally consisting of 

a small earthenware saucer of oil with a wick. 
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gan powder. In the twinkling of an eye an explosion occurred,* 
and the flames shot up to the sky, attended with a violent shock, 
which led the people of the city to imagine that the* judgment-day 
had arrived, and starting from their sleep they began repeating the 
formula of Tauhtd (Declaration of Unity),* and Tania s (Bepen- 
tance), and Istig&fdr (seeking for pardon). Heavy slabs of stone 
and massive pillars were hurled * through the air to a distance of 
several Jcrohs across the river Jamna, and* great number of people 
were killed, l * * * * 6 in fact human hands and feet, and the limbs of all 
kinds of animals were thrown five or six 6 krohs. As the name 
of the citadel of Igra was originally Badal Garh, the words 
Atash-i-Badal gafh 7 made a chronogram to record the date. 

In the days when Himfiu blockaded the fortress of Baiana 
God’s people were crying for bread and taking each other’s lives, 8 430. 
a hundred thousand sacred lives were as nought for a single 
grain of barley, whereas the elephants of Himun’s army, which 
numbered five-hundred, were fed solely upon rice, and oil, and 
sugar; the senses 9 were shattered by anguish upon anguish in that 
terrible time : — 

Verse . 

We cherish enemies, we also destroy friends, 

What mortal has the power to question our decrees. 

On one occasion fiimnn was one day presiding at a public 
banquet, and summoning the Afghan Amirs 10 into his presence, 

l *f ssJtJ j* MS. (A). 

* The formula of Tauhtd is La iUaha ilia Allah toakdhu Id ShartTea lahu. 

There is no god save God. H© is one, He has no partner. 

The other formula is Istag&liru-lldh wa atubu ilaihi. J ask pardon of God 
and to Him I repent. 

Both these formulae are used on occasions of sudden alarm and peril. 

8 MS. (B) omits 4 MS. (B) reads instead of 

t MS. (A) tftU. « MS. (B) omits MS. (A) omits*,. 

1 (jijf AtasK-i-Badalgarh. The fire of Badalgarli, These words 

give the date 962 H. 

8 I read here with MS. (A) i yo j <^U. Although 

MS. (A) also reads in the margin **4$ the other reading is more' pro- 
bably correct, and is a further statement of the terrible straits to which the 
garrison of Baiana were driven. 

9 A footnote variant reads Ij (j^A. MS, (A) reads US*. 

10 MS. (B) omits 
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to the head of the table 1 * * urged them to partake of food, saying: 
“ Help yourselves to the largest morsels/ * and if he saw anyone 
of them eating slowly no matter who he was, 8 he would address 
him 8 in terms of the foulest abuse saying : £< How can such a 
nondescript nonentity as you who are sluggish in eating your 
victuals hope to contend against your own son-in-law the Mughul 
in battle.” As the fall of the Afghan power was near at hand, 4 * 
they had not the courage to say a word to that foul infidel, and 
laying aside all that disregard of superior force 6 for which they 
were renowned, swallowed his insults 6 like sweetmeats, either 
from fear or hope, 7 this had become a regular practice with them. 

Verse . 

Lay not your hand obsequious on my foot, 

Give me but bread, and brain me with your boot ! 

In the meanwhile news reached Himun that Muhammad Khan 
Sur, Governor of Bangala, had assumed the title of Sultan 8 
Jalalu-d-Din, and was marching with an army 9 like the ants and 
locusts for multitude from Bangala, and having reduced Jaunpur 
was making for 10 Kalpi and Agra. Just at this juncture an 
431. urgent summons 11 arrived from *Adli to Himun in these words : 
u At all costs come to me at once as T am confronted by a powerful 
enemy.” Himun thereupon abandoned the siege, and when he 
arrived at Mandagar, 18 which is distant six hrohs from Agra, 
Ibrahim (Khan) 18 like a hungry hawk which leaves 14 its nest and 
pursues the crane, pounced upon him, and hurled against him in 


l MS. (B) omits 

* MS. (B) omits 

8 MS. (A) reads jf j* for (Text), 

* MS. (B) insert j unnecessarily. 

8 I read here &j**+*& JahlH-dastburd instead of the textual read- 

ing. MS, (A) gives reason to think that this is correct, it reads 
which making allowance for conversion of 0 into 8 in writing gives the 
reading adopted. The textual reading has no meaning. 

« MSS. (A) (B) j)jl T MS. A omits j|. 

8 MS. (B) omits 9 MS. (A) omits 

W MS. (A) **&. 11 Omit J*i. MS. (A), 

1* MS. (A) reads Manddlcar. MS. (B) Maudagarh. 

1» MSS, (A) (B) omit wlA. H MS. (B) reads 
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battle, but being defeated went towards Alwar. Then, after 
obtaining 1 * * reinforcements from Haji Kb an Alwari,* he again set 
about 8 accomplishing his own objects, and Himun detailed 4 his 
brother’s son named Thar Yal 5 with a fully equipped army to 
pursue him. Thar Yal 6 marching with restless haste pursued 
Ibrahim for two stages, and joined Himun ; Haji Khan was not 
pleased at Ibrahim’s coming, nor would he send,him any assist- 
ance* Ibrahim being disheai’tened 7 turned aside, and bidding 
farewell to his father, brothers, and all his blood-relations, left 
them in Hindun, and, with a small band of followers took the 
road to Bhatta. Eventually QhazI Khan a short time after, fell a 
prisoner into the hands of Haidar Khan Chaghta in Baiana, 
relying upon assurances, 8 and great and small of his party were 
put to death, and not a single one of that line was left, as will 
be related in its proper place, 9 if God Most High so will it ; and 
now that kingdom and empire, and the independence of that 
family have become as an idle tale. How wonderful are the ways 
of God ! 

Masnavi. 

The world is a juggler decrepit and bowed. 

It brings to pass one thing but promises another ; 

It calls you with kindness but drives you away with rancour ; 

All its dealings are invariably of this nature. 

If it calls you know not whither it calls you, 

If it drives you forth you know not whither it drives you. 

All of us, old and young, are destined to death, 

Ho one can remain in the world for ever. 

* 

Inasmuch as everyone liked Ihrahlm Khan who was considered 
by all to have a wonderful fortune in store for him, in a short 
time large numbers gathered to him from all parts. He fought 432. 
with the army 10 of Ram Chand, the ruler of Bhatta, but was 

1 *SiJ MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (B) omits cSiA * MS. (B) 4 MS. (A) 

6 MS. (B) reads Wahar pal. 

® MS. (B) reads JSfahar pal, 

1 Bead here U MS. (A) reads (?)• MS ' ( B ) 

B MS. (A) reads <*£*•*• 9 MS. (A) reads for a** 

W Bead MS. (A), for 

70 * ‘ ■ 
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Himun proceeded by rapid marches till he joined ‘Adli. 1 

*AdlI and Muhammad Khan Gauria were at that time sitting 
down over against one another, with the river Jamna between 
them, at a place called Chhappar Khatta, fifteen krohs from Kalpi. 433- 

Gauria, confidently relying upon his superior force to overcome 
the forces of ‘A dll, had drawn up his cavalry and infantry and 
elephants to a number surpassing all computation, and was every 
moment 2 expecting victory, when suddenly the scale turned 
against him, and Himun swept down upon him like a comet, and 
no sooner did he reach the ranks of the picked elephants after 
crossing the river Jamna, 3 than he swooped down npon the army 
of Gauria, taking them unawares as does the army of Sleep, and 
making a night-assault gave no one time so much as to lift his 
hand. 

They were in such utter confusion 4 * that no man knew his head 
from his heels, nor his turban from his shoes. The greater part 
of his Amirs were slain, while the remnant who escaped chastise- 
ment took to flight. The wretched Gauria was so effectually 
concealed that up to the present not a trace of him has been 
found, and all that retinue and paraphernalia of royalty 6 and 
grandeur became “like the scattered moths and like flocks of 
carded wool,” 6 and became in a moment the portion of the enemy. 

The kingdom is God’s, the greatness is God’s. 

Verse. 

In one moment, in one instant, in one breath, 7 
The condition of the world becomes altered. 

After this heaven-given victory and unforeseen triumph, ‘Adli 
proceeded to Chinhar and appointed Himuu, 8 who who was the 
commander-in-chief of his army, with abundant treasure and a 
couutless host, elephants of renown, an ornament to the army 

l MS. (A) * MSS. (A) (B) read The text reads 

3 MS. (A) omits V^v 

4 Literally : Crying, where shall I pat the cup, where shall I put the case ? 

& MS. (A) omits j 

6 Qur'an tl. 4. , 

7 MSS. (A) (B) read (O Ca*L* <jU* f MS. (B) reads 

A*** for 

* MS. (A) !> cj>***. 
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and a terror to the enemy, to repel the forces of the Mughul 
which had taken possession of the country as far as Itawa and 
Igra, as will be presently related if God Most High so will it. 

Just at this juncture S^izr Khan, the son 1 of Muhammad 
KhJm Gauria, who had been killed, succeeded his father in Kor, 2 
issuing the currency and reading the hutbdh in his own name, with 
the style and title of Sultan (Muhiammad) 3 Bahadur, and collect- 
ing a huge army to revenge his father’s death, came up against 
434 . ‘Adli, who notwithstanding his distress * fought bravely on that 
field, and contrary to expectation met with fierce resistance. 
After fighting manfully 4 * Adll was killed, and joined Muhiammad 
Eban whose life-blood was yet freshly spilled, # fighting in hot 
blood. This event occurred in the year 962 H. and Gauria bikusht & * 
was its chronogram. 

Y^rse. 

My soul, do thou look at the world and take what it gives to 
thy heart’s desire ; 

Live at thine ease therein a thousand years like Kuh- 6 

Every treasure and every store which kings have laid by, 

That treasure and that store seize 7 and take for thine own. 

Every pleasure which the world contains do thou consider as 
made for thee ; 

Every fruit which grows in the world 8 do thou taste and 
take. 

In the final round which brings the end of thy life, 

A hundred times seize the back of thy hand with thy teeth 
and gnaw it (in despair). 


1 MS. (B) reads j for 

2 MS. (A) omits )£ )*. 8 MSS. (A) (B) omit . 

'* The text reads b. MS. (A) reads (sic.) MS. 

(B) reads The meaning is not very clear. 

Gauria likusht. A footnote to the text points out that 
these words give 963 as the date. Thomas (Pathdn Kings, p. 4X6) gives 964 

H. as the date of ‘AdlPs death. 

* A footnote variant gives 7 MS. (B) reads «£***£ for 

« MSS. (A) (B) read ^ for (J'** 
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‘Adli was so highly skilled in singing and dancing that Miyan 
Tausin, the well-known halan-wat 1 2 * * * who is a past master in this 
art* nsfed to own to being his pupil, and Baz Bahadur, son of 
Sazawal Khan, who was also one of the most gifted men of his 
age and had no equal in this life- wasting accomplishment acquired 
the art (of music) from ‘Adli. 

Verse . 

They owned no rival, hut surpassed them all. 

May Grod He is exalted and glorified , pardon them. 

One day a performer , from the Dakhan brought into his assem- 436. 
bly an instrument called pakhUwaj , 8 which is in length * equal to 
the height of a man, so large that the hands of no man could 
reach 6 the two ends of it, as a sort of challenge to those who 
were present, and all 0 the performers of the kingdom of Dihli 
were unable to play it ; ; ‘Adli, however, found out by his know- 
ledge of other instruments how to play it, and placing a cushion 
on the floor beat 7 the drum now with his hand and now with his 
foot. The assembled peo])le raised a shout and all the skilled 
musicians owned their allegiance to him, and praised him exceed- 
ingly ; and at the time, when he was an Amir, and as a commander 
of twenty- t h o usan d held a Jaegzr , 8 a Bhagat boy 9 handsome and 
eotnely who had acquired perfection in his art, used to come to 
his assembly from some of the villages near Badaon, and used to 
play. 10 ‘Adli was so fascinated by his beauty and skill that he kept 
him in his own service and took pains to educate him, giving him 
the name of Mujahid Khan. u When he attained to kingly power 

1 See Ain-i-Akbarl I, (B) 612, note X. Kabhi-u'at or Kahhvant is a Hindi 

word meaning a singer or musician. MS. (A) reads Kaldn want 

2 Badaoni uses the word wadi a valley or desert, apparently to 

shew his disapproval of the art. 

* A large kind of drum. See Ain-i-Akbari (J.) Ill, 255. 

* MS. (B) reads for LSl\)** & MS. (A) 

& MS. (A) omits 7 MS. (A) omits « 

8 MS. (A) reads here Ahdwan, MS. (B) reads A jdu'an. So 

also footnote variant to text. . 

9 The Bhagatiya are “ a caste of loose people who pass 
their time in buffoonery, singing and dancing.” $ herring 1, 276. 

10 MSS. (A) (B) H MS. (A) ttM-. 
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he made him a commander of ten thousand. His natural elegance 
and refinement were such that one day upon returning from the 
polo ground of Badaon 1 * * he said, “ I am hungry.’* GJazi Khan Sur 
whose tent 8 was at the head of the road said “ What I have ready 
is at your service.” ‘Adli, for politeness sake, felt constrained to 
accept his hospitality ; first they brought some fried sheep’s liver. 8 
Ho sooner had he smelt it than he leapt from his seat, and was so 
disgusted that he left the company 4 * and drew rein nowhere till 
he reached his house ; they say also that the sweepers used to 
gather up the remains of camphor of the finest quality two or 
three times daily from his dressing-room, and whenever a neces- 
sity arose 6 * he would first grow red, then pale and livid, 6 and 
would faint while his countenance changed. In spite of all this 
leisure and luxurious ness, his fasts and prayers were never duly 
436. performed ; ? he had entirely given up the use of intoxicants, and 
the day he left the world the treacherous time even grudged him 
two yards of cloth, and it was never known where his corpse 
went. 8 


Verse. 

Oh ye lords of wealth beware 1 beware ! 

And you, ye lords of state, beware 1 beware 

After him, the kingdom fell away from the race of Af gh ans and 
returned to its original holders, and right once more became 
established. 


i The text reads with a footnote variant MBS. (A) (B) 

read 

* MS. (B) omits 

8 MS. (A) ty*’ The text reads ls’j! meaning scraps of meat. 

4» The text reads ghashyan. MS. (A) reads ghasayan. If we 

take the reading of the text it will he * he felt faint.' 

s <5^163 MS. (A). e ms. (A). 

T MS. (A) 

8 He was, as has been described, killed in battle. 

y MS. (A ) reads { n the g rst an< j JU. In the 

second. MS. (B) reads in the first and in the second 
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Nasiru-d-Din Muhammad HumayOn Padshah QgAzf, 

Returning from Kabul, a second time fought a fierce battle with 
Sikandar, and being favoured by fortune 1 * * with victory and conquest, 
restored to the imperial throne fresh lustre, glory and fortune. 

The following is an epitome of these events : After that the king- 
dom of Hindustan slipped from the grasp of that Padshah glorious 
as Jamshid, like the ring from the hand of Suleiman, * and the 
opposition and strife between his brothers was not changed to 
amity and concord, 8 and each one took his own way and sought 
his own asylum, considering his own interests by consultation 
with advisers, as has already been briefly related, 4 Humayun 
crossed from the Panjab and attempted to seize Bakkar, 5 making 
his camp at the township of Lohrl, 6 which is near to Bakkar* 

Mirza. Hindi! having left Sind proceeded to the township of 
Pantar, 7 which is fifty krohs distant from Bakkar, on account of 
the abundance and cheapness of grain. Humayun sent a robe of 
honour and a horse with a message to Mirza Shah Husain 
Arghun, governor of Tatta, saying, “ I have arrived here driven by 
necessity and have fully determined upon the conquest of Gujrat, 8 
and this undertaking is dependent upon your advice and guid- 437* 
ance.” Mirza SJiah Husain spent five or six months 9 in tempo- 
rising, and brought Humayun by specious pretexts from the 
Bakkar territory to the neighbourhood of Tatta, with the inten- 
tion of doing whatever might be advisable later on. 


l A footnote says that one copy gives MS. (B) lias this reading. 

8 See ante p. 205, note S. 

8 Bead 0% for <-»%, MSS. (A)(B). 

4 MS. (A) omits jA 

6 See Hunter, Imp* Gfaz. } Ind*, Yol. Ill, also Tieff. I, 117, Bukkur. See 
Proceedings, A. 8. B., April, 1895, p. 69. 

* See Hnnter, Imp. Gaz. } Ind Yob XI, Bohri. Firishta writes iSjJ 
Luhri, See Bombay text, p. 409. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read Pafa r . % can find no mentjion of any place of 
this name. 

8 MS. (B) reads j Firishta says “asked 

for assistance in the conquest of Gujrat,” Bombay text, p* 409. 

» Omit read gij. MSS. (A) (B). 
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In this year, 948 H., 1 * * Humayun married Ilamida Banu Begam, 
and coining to Pantar returned to Lohri. Mirza Hindal started for 
Qandahar in answer to the summons of Qaracha Beg,* the 
governor of that district, and Yadgar Haisir Mirza, who had 
encamped at a distance of ten krohs from (Humayun’s) camp 
also intended to proceed to Qandahar. Humayun thereupon sent 
Mir Abul-Baqa, 5 who was one of the most distinguished of the 
learned men of the time, Persian commentator on Mir Saiyyid 
Sharif, and author of other compositions, to advise him and 
dissuade him from his purpose, 4 At the time of crossing the 
river a party sallied out from the fortress of Bakkar and rained 
showers of arrows upon the people in the boats. The sainted Mir 
was struck by the soul-melting arrow of Fate, and was drowned & 
in the ocean of martyrdom. This event took place in the year 
948 H. and the chronogram Surur-i~kainat 6 was invented to 
commemorate it. 

Mirza Yadgar Nasir hearkened to this advice and counsel and 
remained in Bakkar, and Humayun proceeded to Tatta, where- 
upon many of his soldiers left his camp and joined Mirza 
(Yadgar) and spent their days 7 in comfort by reason of the 
increased pay they received. In this way Mirza gathered strength, 
and Humayun crossing the river laid siege to the fortress of 
Siyalnvan. 8 Mirza Shah Husain kept sending 9 reinforcements 

i The text reads 947 H. ( 1PV ) j j with a footnote say 

ing that one MS. reads 948 H. and another j j fcj j 

947-948. MSS. (A) (B) both read 948 H. and this is the correct date. 

* MSS. (A) (B) «*** CJ’jy • Firishta, Qaracha Kh an. Bombay text, p, 409. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read MS. (A) omits If. 

* MSS. (A) (B) add j. * MS. (A) 

* c>Uil Burur-i-lcainat. Joy of created things. These words give 
the date 948 H. 

1 MS. (A) MS. (B) AWjjfjAf. 

8 Firishta says <i >[ >*** Sihwin. Sihwan or Sehw5n is in the Karachi 
district of Bind, lat 26° N* long 67° 54/ B. The river Indus formerly flowed 
close toHbe town hut has now quite deserted it. The fort of Sehwan is 
ascribed to Alexander the Great. See Hunter Imp, Gaz., XII. 80.5 ; but Tief-' 
f enthaler (I. 123> attributes it to ^usain, son of gbahbeg Arglpm. 

9 MSS. (A) (B) 
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and supplies 1 to the garrison, 2 and embarking on a boat, 
and s coming near to the camp blocked the avenues of supplies (to 
Humayun). The siege lasted for seven -months, and victory seemed 
as far off as ever, while great distress was felt from scarcity of £&8. 
grain* and want of salt. 5 

Verse . 

Every feast which is prepared 6 by the hand of heaven 
Is either altogether without salt or is altogether so salt (as 
to be uneatable). 

The soldiers were reduced to such exti'emities, 7 that they were 
forced to give tip grain and content themselves with the flesh 
of animals, and finally 8 they had to abandon the hope of even 
this. 

Verse. 

The hungry-bellied fastened his eyes on skins, 

For fur is the near neighbour of flesh. 

Then he sent messengers a second time to Bakkar to summon 
Mirza 9 Yadgav Na§ir, so that in conjunction with him he might 
repel Mirza Shah Husain and gain possession of the fort. He 
sent* a reinforcement, which was however of no service, 10 and 
hearing of the distress which prevailed in the camp he saw no 
good in going there, so remained in Bakkar. 11 Mirza Shah 
Husain played upon his ambition by false promises of the rule of 
that kingdom, and of having the ghutbah, read and the currency 
issued in his name ; he also promised to obey him, and also that he 
would give him his daughter in marriage, and thus misled him into 

l MS. (B) is*. 

* This is the statement of one author, but Firishta says “ The siege lasted 
for seven months. Mirza Shah Husain Arghun also came with boats and 
blocked the road by which supplies of grain came, in consequence of so great 
scarcity of food ensued that they had to- live on the flesh of animals.” 
Bombay text, 409. 

* MSS. (A)(B) j. * MS. (B) i,W. 

* Footnote variant 3^* 7 MS. (A) omits 

S Text reads jr^f. MS. (B) reads tj f most of them, 
omits QjX*. w MSS. (A>(B) read 

It Footnote variant Bakkar. 

n 
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opposing Ham ay an. 1 He further took possession of all 2 * the boats 
belonging to Humayun, who, in consequence of all these obstacles, 
' any one of which was a sufficient reason, 8 seeing the distress and 
misery of his army, abandoned the siege 4 of the fortress, and all 
unwillingly saying, “ Retreat is the wisest course,” turned back 
towards Bakkai*, and remaining several days inactive for want 
of boats, at last by the help of two zamindars recovered two boats 
which Mirza had sunk, and reached 5 Bakkar. Mirza, as a 
means of covering 6 the shame he felt, before he came to pay his 
439. respects, 7 max’ehed by forced inarches against Mirza Shah Husain, 
and putting to death or taking captive large number of the people 
of Tatta, who in ignorance of his intentions had left their boats, 8 
did a good deal to repair 9 his former defections* Then with 
shame and confusion he came and had an interview (with 
H um ayun) and brought in countless heads of the enemy. His 
faults were overlooked, but in consequence of certain events which 
occurred, he again became rebellious, and being deceived by 
the wiles of Mirza Shah Husain, prepared for war. Mun‘im 
Khan who eventually became Khan-i-Khan&n also meditated 10 
flight. Both of them, however, became 11 aware of the folly of 
their design, and realising its heinousness abandoned their iniquit- 
ous intention. The men of Humayun’s force were day by day 
going over to the side 12 of Mirza Yadgar Nasir. In the mean- 
time Maldeo, Raja of the kingdom 18 of Marwar, who was distiu- 

' guished above all the zamindars of Hindustan on account of the 
strength of his following 14 and his exceeding grandeur, again 
sent letters of summons. Humayun not thinking it advisable to 
remain 15 any longer in the vicinity of Bakkar and Tatta, pro- 
ceeded by way o£*JaisalmIr towards Marwar. The Raja of 

l MS. (A) reads fcUati 0. 

* MS. (A) omits fUSf, 

s Thus the text : MS. (A) reads 451/01 Af, 

4 MS. (A) " 5 MS. (B) 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 7 Footnote variant 

8 MS. (B) reads jU 9 MS. (B) reads 

10 MS. (B) U MS. (B) 

*8 MS. (B) 18 MSS. (A) (B) 

14 Omit j read MSS. (A) (B). 

15 MS. (A) omits after 
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Jaisalmir blocked the road by which his army was to pass, and 
f ought a battle in which he was defeated. In that waterless 
desert Humayun’s army suffered terrible distress, so much so 
that 1 around the wells blood was spilled in place of water among 
his followers, aud most of them 2 from the violence of their 
thirst cast themselves into the well as though they had been 
buckets, till it became choked. 

In this state of affairs Humayun quoted the following mafla\ 
whoever is the author of it : — 

Verse. 

So many rents did the heavens make in the garments of the 
afflicted ones, 

That neither could the hand find its sleeve, nor could the 
head find its openiug. 

From Jaisalmir proceeding by forced marches to Mar war he 
sent Atka Khan to 3 Maldeo, and halted for several days in the 
vicinity 4 of Jodhpur,, awaiting his arrival. Inasmuch as in 
those 5 days, Nagor had fallen into the hands of >Sher Shah, and 8 
had inspired Maldeo with- the utmost awe of the majesty and 
power of Humayun j accordingly Maldeo, fearing the wrath of 
Sher Shah, 7 was afraid to obey that summons, and detaining 
Atka IQaan by some trick, sent a large force under the pretence 
of welcoming him, with the intention of treacherously attacking 
Humayun and taking him prisoner. 8 Atka Khan [becoming 

1 MS. (A) 

2 A. footnote reads : tj & J sji j\ &U &X&J AS* (j&si To sueE 

a height (did their sufferings rise) that the thirsty-lipped ones from excess 
of hunger (cast) themselves (into the wells). MS. (B) has this reading 
omitting the word 

s MSS, (A) (B) ty. 4 MS. (B) omits 

3 MS. (A) omits ehJ writing J*. 6 MS. (A )> 

7 A footnote variant to the text, agreeing with MS. ( B) runs thus : 

-This is the reading adopted : it seems preferable. 

3 This is according to the text. A footnote variant (and MS. (B) ) reads 

i-jJ Lh j j 

Sent., .with treacherous design, and girding the loins of rebellion.” 
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aware of their treachery from its outset] 1 * * returned without 
asking permission, and informed Humayun of the real state of 
affairs. He on the instant started with all haste for Amarkot. 
It so chanced that two of Maldeo’s spies had arrived at that same 
place, and Humayun gave orders for them both to be put to death. 
In their despair one drew a knife, and the other a dagger, 8 and 
fell upon (their enemies) like boars wounded by arrows, and 
killed 8 a large number of living things, 4 5 men, women and horses, 
whatever came in their way. 6 Among the number was Humayun’s 
charger : Humayun thereupon asked Tardi Beg for a few horses 
and camels, 6 he however behaved meanly, and Humayun 
'mounted a camel. After awhile 7 Nadim, his foster-brother, 8 
gave the horse which his mother was riding to the king, he himself 
going on foot in his mother’s retinue through that bare 
desert, which was like an oven for heat. 9 His mother after- 
wards rode on the camel, and they -traversed that road 10 * which was' 
so terribly difficult, amid constant u alarms of the attack of 
Maldeo, [and with intense labour and distress. 12 * * In the 'middle of 
441. the night they reached a place of safety ; by chance the Hindus of 
Maldeo’s army] 18 pursuing them through the night, missed their 


1 The words in brackets are not in MSS. (A) (B). 

8 Bead DOJIS’ J 0)^. MS. (A). 

S aiAjjtw) cJj&J j MS. (A). This is the preferable reading. 

* Bead for MSS. (A) (B). 

5 .Wf ^ AayA, MS. (B) MS. (A). 

8 This is the reading of the text. MS. (A) reads <■£***! (sic). 

Firishfca says that Hamay fin’s horse shewed signs of tiring, ( 
so that he asked Tardi Beg for a Horse, who unkindly refused, and as every 
moment tidings kept arriving thafMaldeo’s army was near at ^^dy'Humayun 
had no alternative but to mount a camel (Bo. Text^p. ■$16.) 

7 Text d&t k; MS. (A) omits.' ' Firishfca writes d&f h whereupon. 

8 Firishta writes ^ 

8 Firishta gives a slightly different version of this : stating that Nadlm 

himself went on foot and placed his mofchgr on his own horse leading it, 

afterwards mounting her on a camel. (Bo. text’ loc cit). 

, » MS. (A) I) «!> of. MS. (B) reads jjy. 

U MSS. (A}(B)omifc f&j&j. U Omit Xtj after •&&&*>. MS. (A). 

18 AlHhis passage from ejj to is omitted in MS, (B). 
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way , 1 and in the morning, in a narrow pass, came upon the 
rearguard of the army, who were two and ' twenty in number. 
MuE‘im Khan and Roslian Beg g Koka, and another 3 party of 
mtv who belonged to that, side having arrived, a battle ensued. 
In the very first onset the leader of the Hindus went to hell from 
an arrow-wound, and a large number were killed. They could not 
withstand the attack, and many camels fell into the hands of the 
Muslims. -This victory was the occasion of great rejoicing . 4 
Marching from thence and being without water , 6 after three days 
they arrived at a halting-place, where, on account of its depth 6 a 
drum had to be beaten at the mouth of the well, so that its sound 
might reach the place where the oxen for drawing the water 
were . 7 For lack of water, a crowd of people in their distress 
were lost, and 8 disappeared like water in that sandy plain, which 
was a very river of quicksand, while many horses and camels 

1 According to our author’s account it seems as though Maldeo’s men lost 
their way, but Firishfca’s account is as follows : “ When the tidings of the 
approach of the infidels arrived Hnmayun ordered certain of his officers who 
were with him to follow him in close succession, while he himself started with 
a small party of not more than twenty-five ; when night came on the officers 
lost their way and went in another direction ; towards morning the ranks 
of the enemy’s army became visible, and in accordance with (Hnmayun’s) 
orders Shaikh *Ali and the rest who were in all not more than twenty-five 
men repeated the creed, then turned and with stoat heart gave battle. 
Fortunately the very first arrow struck the leader of the infidels in the breast, 
he fell headlong to the earth and the rest fled. The Muslims pursued them 
and captured many camels. . Humayun returned thanks to God and alighted 
at a well which contained a little water where the Amirs who had lost their 
way came up.” 

* MS. (A) omits 3 MS. (A) omits 

4 MS. (A) reads 

5 tyf’j i s the reading of the text and both MSS. (A) (B) 
hat it does not tally with Firishta who writes “ Marching thence, for three 
stages water was absolutely unprocurable, and the people were in great 
distress, on the fourth day they reached a well, Ac. 5 ’ Perhaps we should read 

Putting up with the want of water. 

* MS. (A) omits vt* 

*1 The rope was so long that before the bucket reached the mouth of the 
well the oxen used to draw it up, had gone so far that the sound of a drum 
was necessary to warn their drivers- that they must stop. MS. {A) reads 
also for 

8 MS. (B) omits 
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drinking water after their long and unaccustomed drouth, died 1 
from surfeit of water. And inasmuch as that desert, like the 
midday mirage, 2 was as interminable as the troubles of the hap- 
less 3 wretches of the army, perforce they turned aside by a 
circuitous route 4 * towards Amarkot, which lies at a distance of a 
hundred kwhs from Tatta. The governor of Amarkot, named 
Rana, came out to meet them accompanied by his sons, and did all 
in his power 6 * to render fitting service. 

Humayun bestowed 6 all that he had in the treasury upon his 
followers, while to supply the party who had not yet arrived,? he 
borrowed from Tardi Beg and others by way of assistance, and 
gave it them. He also made presents of money, and sword-belts 8 
to the sons of Ran a, who, for the reason that his father had been 
put to death by Mirza Shah Husain Argbun, collected a, large 
force 9 from the surrounding country, 10 entered the service ol 
Humayun, and leaving his baggage and camp equipage in 11 
Amarkot under the care and protection of Khwaja Mu‘zam, the 
brother of Begam, 12 he (Humayun) proceeded towards Bakkar. 13 

442 . On Sunday, the fifth of the month Rajab, in the year 949 H. 
the auspicious birth of the Khalifah of the age Akbar Padshah 
occurred in a fortunate moment at Amarkot. Tardi TBeg Khan 
conveyed this joyful tidings to Humayun at that halting-place, 
who after giving (the child) that auspicious name, 14 proceeded 

i MS. (A) jU*. ' 2 uAr * 9 MS. (A) rends 

8 ->*^1 The calamity- stricken of the army. 

4 *[>• I can see no other meaning for this expression. 

8 MS. (A) reads MS. (B) reads 

« MSS. (A ) (B) MyOji 7 MS, (A) 56 **^ 

MS. (A). 9 MSS. (A) (B) omit Ij. 

10 *ijy( jl. MS. (B). The text is correct. 

U MSS. (A) (B) jo. 12 MSS. (A) (B) omit SUib. 

1* It was now that Akbar was born, according to Firishta, before Humayun 

left for Bakkar. See Bo. text, p. 411 . Briggs, II. 95 ; but from our author's 

text it appears that Humayun had left Amarkot before his son was born, and 
only saw, him at Chanl. * 

14 The text and both MSS, (A) (B) read ^ which 

is not capable of satisfactory interpretation. It is suggested that wo. should 

read instead of WjU, - 
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with all haste towards Bakkai\ At the camp of Chaul 1 * * he sent 
for the Prince of auspicious mien, and was rejoiced by the well- 
omened sight of his son. His soldiers, in whose nature the craft 
of unfaithfulness was as firmly planted as is deceit in the nature 
of the times, were one by one, including even Mun‘im Khan, de- 
serting.* At this time Bairam Khan s came from Gujratand 
tendered his allegiance. Considering it unadvisable to remain in 
that country Humayun determined to make for Qnndahar. Mirza 
Shah Husain thinking this an opportunity not to be lost, in ac- 
cordance with a requisition 4 sent thirty boats and three hundred 
camels, and Humayun crossed the river Indus. At that time 
Mirza Kamran 5 had taken Qandahar 6 from Mirza Hindal and 
had left it in charge of Mirza ‘Askari; and having given Grhazniu 
to Mirza Hindal had read the Khutbah in his own name. After 
some time, however, he changed that also . 7 Mirza Hindal having 
given up all royal dignity in Kabul used to live like a darvesk. > 8 and 
Mirza Kamran yielding to the instigation of Mirza Shalt Husain 
wrote to Mirza ‘Askari saying, “ Seize the road by which the 
Padshah will proceed and fake him prisoner in any way you can 
contrive.” Accordingly when he arrived at the camp of Shal 
Mastang , 9 10 Mirza ‘Askari *° marched by forced marches from 

1 Jja. Chaul or Chore, a village situated on the route from Amarko$ to 
Jaisalmlr, eight miles north-east of the former place. See Thornton’s 
Gazetteer , I. p. 14-3, and map. Lat. 25° 25' Long. 69° 51'. See also Keith 
Johnston’s Atlas. 

* MSS. (A) (B) 4- So also Firishta 

who says “ But after a short time the army began to scatter and nothing 
could be accomplished, Mun‘im Khan also fled, &c.” 

8 See Am-i-Akbari, I. (B) 315, No. 10. 

4 MS. (B), omits 5 MS. (B) omits 

« MS. (A) omits ]). 

7 MS. (A) reads iPf • MS. {B} reads 

8 

9 The text reads JlA Shal Mashfin#, but both MSS. (A)(B) read 

djJ jd) t (Jp^ 0 JC* Sal Mast an manzil4 - Urdu hud. Firishia Bo. text, 

p. 411, line 10 reads Sal Wahsandn f which is probably 

a copyist’s error for J Shdl-o-Mastan. We should therefore 

read Shal-o-Mastang, understanding by it Mustnng 'which lies S. S. W. of 
Quetta or Shil, at a distance of about 25 miles. See Thornton’s Gazetteer, It. 
pp. 6S and 188. The distance from: Qandahar to Shal is about 150 miles. 

10 A footnote variant reads Mirza Hindal Not in MS. (A) or (BJ* 
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Qandahar and sent Chilli 1 * Bahadur Uzbalu to reconnoitre . 8 Ete 
however, went straight off and informed Bairam Khan, whose 
camp he reached at midnight, and Balram Khan went with all 
443 . haste behind the royal tent and represented the state of affairs. 
Accordingly he gave up all idea of Qandahar and Kabul, and in 
opposition to his brothers, uttex’ing the formula 3 of separation, 
took the road to 'Iraq, accompanied by twenty-two men, among 
whom were Bairam Khan and Khwaja Mu'azzam. These two he 
sent to bring the Queen-consort and the young prince, asking 
Tardi Beg for the loan of a few horses, who, however, again brand- 
ing himself 4 * with the stigma of meanness and disgrace, refused to 
comply with this request, and further declined to accompany him. 
Humayun left the young Prince, who was an infant of only one 
year, in the camp under the charge 6 of Atkah Khan 6 on account 
of the great heat and the scarcity of water along his route, but 
took the Queen-consort 7 with him and journeyed by way of 
Sistan. 

Mirza 'Askar! just then arrived at the royal camp , 3 and 
alighting and tearing the veil of humanity from the face of 
modesty, set about appropriating the valuables. He also placed 
Tardi Beg 9 in rigorous confinement, and carried off the young 

1 Footnote variant uO* J ulet* 

« MSS. (A) (B) MS. (B) omits iSj4- 

8 MS. (A) omits See Qur'an xviii. 77. 

* MS. (B) reads for 

atabalch The word atabah or atabeJc is a Turk! word signifying 
" grand-p&re, precepteur, institntenr dn fils des Sulfans.” (Pavet de Courteille), 

& ghamsu-d-Din Muhammad Atgah Khan. See Ain-i-Akbar! I. (Bl.J 321. 
No. 15, where we learn that it was he who assisted Humayun to escape 
drowning after the defeat of Qanauj. Humayun attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse ( andgah ) to Prince Akbar at 
Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Ji Ji Anagah.” 

• The word bl and means a mother in Turki, While andhah or 

anaka means a nurse, as atd means a father ; the word atdkah would 

mean foster father, and this is pt obably the name given to Shamsu-d-DIn 
Muhammad, not Atgah or Atka. 

1 MS. (B) omits after f&H. MSS. (A) (B) read for 

8 Dlwdn JCh &na-iSAU, 

9 The words do not seem to convey any definite meaning, we should 

perhaps read le-Mm. 
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Prince 1 to Qandahar, and handed him over to Sultan Began*, his 
own wife, with injunctions to take every care for his kind treat- 
ment aud protection.* In that journey important events took 
place, 5 which, although they were fully and elaborately detailed 
in the original, 4 do not admit of relation in this place ; and nfrust 
be rapidly passed over as he did that long stretch of road. These 
events took place in the year 950 H. (1543 A.D.). In short, 
leaving Slstan and journeying to the city of Ehurasan, he had an 
interview with Sultan Muhammad Mlrza, the elder son of Shah 
Tahmasp, who held the rule of that country under the tutelage 6 
of Muhammad Khan Taklu, 6 and receiving all the necessaries of 
royalty, aud requisites for his journey, 7 with all honour and ceremony 
reached the sacred city of Mashhad (Meshed) ; and at each succes- &&&• 
sive stage, by order of the Shall, the governors of the provinces 
hastened to welcome him, and made all preparations for enter- 
taining him and shewing him hospitality, escorting him from 
stage to stage. Bairam Khan proceeded to do homage to the 
Shah, and brought with him thence a letter congratulating 
Humayun upon his arrival. The two monarchs met at Pulaq- 
Suriq 8 and exchanged the customary honours and courtesies. 

In the course of conversation the Shah asked what had led to 
his defeat ; Humayun incautiously 9 replied ‘ The opposition of 
my bz’ofchers.* Bahram Mirza, the brother of the Shah, who was 

l MSS. (A) (B) omit l> * Omit j MSS. (A) (B). 

* SJJ MS. (A). 

* MSS. (A) (B) C-M That is to say, in the Tabaqat-uAklarL 

See Elliot and Dowson, V. 237, et seqq . 

Ataliqu The termination liq, Ugh, l£a> or High, indicates either 
relationship, as in this instance ; an abstraction, as in OJ^ chuqliiq, 
abundance.; or possession. See Pavet de Oonrteille s. v. 

The word patronage would more etymologically represent otaliqi , but in 
modern usage this word has become perverted from its true sense. 

6 Called by Nizamu-d-DIn, Ahmad Muhammad Kha n Sharfu-d-DIn TJ gh li 

Taklu (33. and B., v. 217). The word Tahiti means “ eau qui conle 

d’une valine et des flan os d’une montagne; lieux humides et verdoyants” 

(P. de OJ. 

7 MS. (B) reads oildU ^0 Iasi lo j This reading is also given 

as a variant in a footnote to the text. 

8 The text has <3^ (Sic) ( ? (5% ) Sftrtaq, but both MSS, 

(A) (B) read 6^ Puluq Snrtq . 

* MSS, (A) (B) omit the article, reading 

72 
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present, was grieved at this speech, and from that day 1 forth 
sowed the seeds of enmity against Humayim in his heart, and set 
himself to overthrow his enterprise, [nay more to overthrow 
Humayun himself as well], 2 and impressed upon Shah Tahmasp, 
saying, 44 This is the son of that self-same father who taking so 
many thousand Qizilbash soldiers to reinforce his army, caused 
them to be trampled under foot by the Ozbaks, so that not one of 
them escaped alive.” 3 This was a reference 4 5 to that affair in 
which Babar Padshah took Hajm-i-Awwal from Shah Isma 4 il 6 * 
with seventeen thousand Qizilbash cavalry, 6 and led them as an 
auxiliary force against the Ozbaks, and at the time of the siege of 
the fortress of Nakhshab, otherwise known as Kash,? (?) wrote 
the following verse upon an arrow and discharged it into the 
fort : 

Verse. 

I made Najm Shah to turn the Ozbaks from their path, 

If I did wrong, (at any rate) I cleared (my Own) path. 

The following day when the two armies met 8 he withdrew 9 to 
one side, and the Qizilbash troops met with the treatment which 
was in store for them ; that circumstance 10 is notorious. 

However, to return from this digression, Sultan Begam 11 the 
sister of the Shah, whom he regarded as an adviser equal to the 


1 MSS. (A) (B) road jbjjj Of)}. 

2 MS. (B) omits the words in brackets. MS. (A) reads gtj 

cf. Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Elliot, v. 218. 


a MSS. (A) (B) j * j 


4 The text is correct 


MS. (A) reads 


t 


5 Iu the Memoirs of Baber, (Erskine, p. 243), he is called Nijitn Sani 
Isfahan!. (Najam-i-Sanl Isfahan!). 

8 MSS. (A)(B) omit 

For an account of this see Erskine (Memoirs of Briber), pp. 242, 243, 

*1 MS.^A) reads cr* leas (!>). 


u-tm&r Nal&shab. u In Mawaran-u-nahr between the Jaihun and Samar- 
qand, but not lying on the road to Bokhara, is kept on the left in journeying from 
Bokhara to Samarkand, also called Nasaf, situated three stages from Samar- 
kand,” See Yaqut, a. v.v. and I n Bokhara, see Kesh (Keith 

Johnston's Atlas), or Shehr-i-Subz. 

9 MS. (B) reads for 9 MS. (A) 

10 1I&S. (A) (B) Text reads 

M MS. (A) reads j#*lW** Suliamm . So also Tabaqfft- i-Ahbaru 
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promised Mahdi, 1 (who in the belief of the Shi'alis lies 
concealed in a subterranean dwelling in the city of Samirah, 
otherwise known by the name of Surra-man-ra’a,* and when 445, 
necessity arises will emerge from thence and inaugurate an era 
of equity), and with whose opinion and advice all the affairs 3 of 
State were bound up, 4 dissuaded him from that mistaken step, 3 
and by the use of rational argument brought him back 6 to an 
attitude of kindness and manhood, and induced him to help and 
assist. His Majesty (Hamayun) wrote a rubfri (quatrain) of 
which the following is the last verse. 7 

Verse. 

All kings desire the shadow of the Hama, 8 
Behold ! the Huma lias sought thy shadow. 

On a certain occasion he interpolated this verse into a fragment 
from Salman, & and sent it to the Shah. 

1 The promised Mahdi, or Leader who is to appear before the Resurrection. 

See MishTcdtu-l-Mateblh, xxiri. also Hughes* Diet, of Islam , 305. 

5 Samarra, in ‘Iraq. Founded by AI Mu'tasim bTHah eighth Kh alifah of 
the house of Abbas. See History of the Caliphs (Jarrefct), p. 350. 

Its name was changed by A1 Mu‘tasim for the sake, of good augury into 
Surra-man-raa meaning u Who sees it rejoices.*’ Samarra was at one time the 
capital of the Caliphate, bnt became once more merely a provincial town 
when the seat of government was removed to Baghdad, remaining however a 
place of pilgrimage to the Shi'a Muslims, for here were to be seen the tombs 
of two of their Imams, also the Mosqne with the underground chamber, from 
which the promised Mahdi, Al-Qaim is to appear. See 3. R, A. S., 3895, 
p. 36, for the article from which this note is abridged, a translation from the 
Arabic of IbnSerapion, by Mr. Le Strange. 

3 MS. (A) 4 MS. (0) omits 

6 Text %o*#dj£ MS, (A) reads (?) 

« MS. (AJ ,'Ayf. " 1 MSS. (A) (B) <*•— f ‘*‘4?. 

8 UA. Huma, see p. 57 of this work, and mote 2 . 

There is ah allusion here to the name Hamayun in its etymological sense 
of relatiou tb the Hnma or bird of royal augury. 

9 Bead jj dU» MS. (A). 

Salman S^awaji. Jamalu-d-DIn, a native of Sawahu Shaikh ‘Alau-d-Banlah 
of Samna^said, ** I have never seen in all the world the equal of the verses 
of Salman hr the pomegranates of Samnan.” He died in the year 669 ff . 
Majma'u-UFufahd, II. 19. See Beale 0. B. D. } p.'235, where Salman is said 
to have di^d in 779 A.H. Bee also H.' K. 894*6 Firaqnama. The date of his 
death girdn in the MajmafW’l-FufaM must be incorrect, as Salman was the 
panpgyrisi of Amir ghnikh Hasan and of his son Sultan Awais Jalayer the- 
latter of whom died in 776 A.H. See Aln-i-Akbarl, I. (B) 300 n» 6. 
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Verse. 

I hope that the Shah will out of kindness ti’eat me, 

As ‘AH treated Salman in the desert of Arzhan . 1 * 

The Shah was extremely pleased, and after innumerable banquets 
and associations in travellings and hunting expeditions , 8 arranged 
all preparations on a scale of regal magnificence in Humayun’s 
honour, and took much trouble in giving his assent to the religious 
tenets of the ShPahs, and to that wh\eh the later writers of that 
persuasion say regarding the blessed companions of Muhammad, 
may Ood be pleased with them , and Humayun after 3 much ado said 
“ Bring them written upon a sheet of paper.” Accordingly they 
wrote down all their religious beliefs, and Humayun read them 
with a view to copying them, and gave precedence 4 * in the 
ghutbah, after the custom of ‘Iraq, to the recital of the twelve 
Imams. 6 * Shah Murad, the son of the Shah, an infant at the 
breast, with ten thousand 6 cavalry under the command 7 of 
Bidagh Khan Qiziibash Afshar , 8 was nominated 9 to reinforce 
Humayun, and it was determined that the Qiziibash should march 

1 One day Salman was in the desert of Arzlian whieh is between Bnshire 
and Shiraz and swarms with lions. Suddenly a lion confronted him, and in 
his helplessness he called upon ‘All for aid who appeared and drove away the 
lion. There is jBk , spot known to this day as the Muqam-i- Salman. He is 
buried at Madam. See Isdbah , II. p. 224. Salman Abu ‘Abdi-llah al Farsi, 
called in Persian Ruzbih. 

MS. (A) reads instead of the first line given in the text 

&sS e>f d&f ±x*i MS. (B) reads fjtj <Wf. 

3 Omit j and read j MS. (A). 3 LS x^J\ j UJty 

* Read here for MSS. (A) (B). 

* The ShPahs apply the term Imam to the twelve leaders of their sect 
whom they call the true Imams. They are on this account called the 
Imamlyah and the Isna ‘Ashariyah. See Hughes’ Diet, of Islam , 203 and 572. 

6 MS. (B) reads jjj* 12,000. 

7 Bidagh Khan was according to Tabaqat-i-Akbarz the Prince’s 
tutor. Hence apparently the use of this word. 

3 See TdriJ&-i-Raehidi (Elias and Ross), p. 214 n. Afshar is the name 
of one of the seven Turki tribes who had been the chief supporters of Shah 
Ismail, and whom he distinguished by a particular dress, including the red cap 
from which the Qiziibash derive their name. 

9 MS. (A )'j *4 i>>5. 
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by one i*oute and Humayun by another , 1 * * * * and that Humayun 
should, after gaining the victory, hand over Qandahar to Shah 
Murad. Taking leave, and marching rapidly through Ardabll and 
Tabriz, (Humayun) again went to Mashhad the holy city,* and 
succeeded in visiting the shrine of 'the fountain-head of light . 8 

At the time when one night he was walking alone in that sacred 446. 
enclosure, one of the pilgrims said in a low voice * to his fellow, 

“ This is not Humayun Padshah .” 6 The other replied “ Yes it is. ” 

Then coming close, he said in the ear of HumayQn “ So ! you are 
again laying claim to omnipotence ! 99 This was a reference to 
the circumstance that Humayun used generally in Ban gala to 
cast 6 a veil over his crown, and when he removed it 7 the people 
used to say, Light has shined forth ! He also washed his sword in 
the river and said 8 “Upon whom shall I gird the sword ? ” 
When he arrived at Agra, he imposed upon the populace a new 
self-invented form of salutation, and wished them to kiss the 
ground (before him). At last Mir Abul Baqa with the Amirs 
and Vazirs paid the due respects, and the Amirs of the Qiziibash 
1 coming (by another road) 9 arrived at Garmsir and took possession 
of the whole of that territory, and had encamped wi thin view 10 
of Qandahar, when 11 * * * after five days Humayun arrived, and Mirza 
‘Askari was besieged, and for three months continuously 18 fighting 
was kept up, and a large nuipber were daily killed on both sides. 
Thereupon Bairam Khan was sent to Kabul as an ambassador to 

1 MS- (A) reads ij JiUilj iS cJU jtji. Jt was 

settled that Hnmayun should ......... hand over Qandahar (to Shah Murad). 

MS. ‘(A) omits 

* MS. (A) inserts 

* At Mashhad (Meshed) is the tomb of ‘All, son of Musa ar-Reza. 9ee 

Meynard Diet tie la Perse, p. 396 s. v. See also Am-i-Akb&ri, (J.) III. 

86. Firishfca reads (Bo. Text, p. 212). 

&jusr^| oif| AjJU j*boj As^o, 

A Insert Alwfe f after instead of after J MSS, (A) (B). 

fi MS. (A) reads for 

* MSS. (A) (B) 0 , ^ 7 Bread A&fy* j* MSS. (A) (B)* 

* Supply MSS. (A) (B). » j*td % MS. (A). 

,10 MS. (B) roads and diiAlw. M Omit ^ MS. (A^. 

Insert yjljJ after *1* Awti. MSS. (A) (B). 
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Mirza 1 * * [Kamran in whose behalf Mirza ‘Askar! was fighting and 
Mirza Hindal and Mirza] Suleiman BadakhshI and Mirza Yadgar 
Kasir 8 who had arrived from Bakkar in a wretched plight ; $ 
and [since] 4 S the idea of the Qizilbash was that no sooner would 
Humayun arrive thnn the Ohaghatai would submit to him 6 and 
would all come in. 6 This, however, did not happen, and the siege 
became very protracted, and a large 7 number were killed. It 
was also currently reported that Mirza Kamran was coming to 
the assistance of Mirza* ‘Askarl, they accordingly lost heart and 
meditarted a return to their own country. 8 It so happened that 
just at that very time. certain Amirs deserted from Mirza Kamran, 
namely, Muhammad Sultan Mirza, Ulugh Mirza, and Mirza Husain 
Khan with other noted commanders, and offered their services to 
Humayun. Mu‘yad Beg, who was a prisoner in the foi tress of 
447* Qandahar, escaped 9 from the fort and had an interview with him, 
meeting with very kind treatment. Mirza ‘Askarl in his alarm, 
sued for quarter, and joined 10 the ranks of Humayun's followers ,* 
his faults were pardoned and he was distinguished by especial 
marks of favour. 

1 The words within brackets occur in both MSS. (A) (B) which read 
Aj v-*iLa> J! ^ \jj&* 

to&UmjS bjZ 

This also tallies with the Tabaqat-i-Akbar, See Elliot and JDowson, V. 219- 

% MS. (A) reads tj but it seems to be in error. 

S Omit in this place, M8 (A). * MS. (A) omits 

b && cX* 1 t-Jgt ft ghudan. To become submissive. 

See Pavet de^Courteille, s v. <J^f, 

® Readhere. tXhtljA &+& j MSS. (A) (B). The word’ cxpUd b 

seems unnecessary and tautological ; possibly it is an interpolation by, a scribe 
who failed to understand the word .<Jj| U } taking it in its ordinary sense 
of “ tribe.” 

Regarding the Ohaghatai, see Tdrikk-i-fiashzdz, (Elias and Ross, pp. 2, 3.) 

7 US. (A) J&. 

8 MS. (A) omits (/° before and reads 

W ,ca ^( yc AS*. 

9 The text read c»bb having come down. The Tabaqat-i-Albari says 

“ managed to escape by stratagem, and let himself down from the walls by 
a rope.” E. and D. he cit. 
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Verse. 

There’s a sweetness in forgiveness which there is not in 
revenge. 

He also ordered the Amirs of Qizilhash that for the space of 
three days they should abstain from interference with the families 
of the Chaghta tribe , 1 * and the inhabitants of the city, so as 5 * to 
allow of their all coming out ; and although Humayun had no 
territory in his possession, yet on account of the promise which 
had gone forth he brought Bidagh Khan and Mirza Murad into 
the fort and made over the whole of that country to them. 

Verse. 

If a man fulfils the obligation of his promise 

That man rises superior to any estimate you may form of 
him. 

With the exception of Bidagh Khan and two or three other 
Amirs , 3 no one remained in the service of Mirza Murad, while 
the remaining Amirs of the auxiliaries, all returned to ‘Iraq. 

Humayun was induced by the coming on of the winter winds, 
to ask Bida gh Khan to provide shelter for the followers of Ms 
army within the walls of the city, but that inhuman being in- 
variably sent strangely rough answers . 4 On this account some of 
the Oha gh atai Amirs began & to take to flight towards Kabul ; 
among them was Mirza ‘Askar!, who was seized in the way and 
brought to Humayun, who imprisoned him. Many stirring events 6 
happened in those days, which 7 led to the delivery of Qandahar 
from the hands of the Qizilbash. First among these was this, that 
the Oh agh atai Amirs urged upon Humayun the necessity of seizing 
Qandahar, on account of the coldness of the weather, saying 

1 Ilia. Ulus-i-Ghaghta. The word Ulus is a Tark : sh word, it is not 

found in Redhonse’s dictionary. In Fazlu-IIah Khan's Turkish Persian Dic- 
tionary its meaning is given as qabila-i-bv*zv,rg i a large tribe. 

The title of Ulftsbegz “ chief of the tribe ” was a very old one among the 
Mughuls. See TariM’VRashgdi (Elias and Ross), p. 132 n. 1. 

8 MS. (A) reads wrongly k for 

3 Bidagh Khan, u Abul-Fath Sultan Afshar, and Siifx Wall Sul£an Kadamu/’ 

Tabaqdt-i-Akbctri F. and D., r. 221. jf 

4 Read UJ&sr** MSS. (A) (B). 6 MS (B) reads tt*^t** 

3 MS (A) reads Jt* The text is correct. 

1 Omit MS. (A). 
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that after the conquest of Kabul and Bada]dislian he ought 1 to 
448 . bestow the greater portion of that place again upon the Qizilbasli 
as compensation, so that due requital might be made them. 

Secondly, the passing of Mirza Murad on ihat very day , 2 by 
a natural death, from the wprld of existence and trouble. 

Thirdly, the tyranny and oppression inflicted by Qizilbash 
canaille on 8 the inhabitants of the city, and their preventing the 
Chaghatai from entering the fort, upon any pretext whatever . 4 

Fourthly, this incident, that a fierce 8 Tabarra , in accordance with 

1 MSS. (A) {B) omit djb but it seems to be necessary. 

* MS. (A) inserts OU after jj) “ the very day of the agreement.” 

2 Omit MS. (B). 4 MS. (B) omits bdJa^. 

8 MS. (A) reads is The word here seems to mean one who is 
anathema, i, e., a Sunni. 

The following long note is necessary as no book I can find explains the word 
Tabarra. This word means enmity (as opposed to V Ta walla , 

affection) and is a technical term in use among the Shi'ah's. Jn defining 
tabarra a distinction is to be made between mukhalafat opposition, 

and ojfAe ‘addwat enmity, the former not necessarily involving the latter, 
for instance two men may be in opposition ( mukhdlafat ) on worldly matters, 
and yet be in thorough amity ( mahabbat ) in matters of faith, or mav be 
opposed to one another in questions of philosophy aud yet be unanimous in 
religious questions. Thus enmity includes opposition, but opposition does not 
necessarily imply enmity. And yet it is held that mahahbat, affection, 

and * addwat enmity may occasionally co-exist : for the reason that 

eyfAP ‘addwat is of two kinds, religions , as for instance the ‘ addwat of 
Muslims and Infidels, who regard each other as enemies on the ground of the 
fundamental differences in their faith : and, worldly , as the ‘addwat between 
one Muslim and his fellow Muslim on account of some conflict of worldly 
interests. Thus it is conceivable that ‘addwat and mahabbat may co-exist. Or 
again one Muslim may have an affection for another Muslim gad Muslim, but 
entertain a hatred for him as an adulterer, while he may love even a kafir 
(Non-Muslim) for his good works such as alms, &c., while he hates him as an 
Infidel s his love being merely of a worldly nature in no way connected with 
religion. 

The co-existence of ‘addwat and maliabhat in one person due to one con- 
sideration is however impossible. 

Again, the ‘addwat which true believers entertain again# each other on 
account of worldly considerations is not injurious to the faith, however 
reprehensible it may be. 

Moreover, the essential origin of * addwat in religious matters is kufr 
(Infidelity), therefore one must consider eyery kafir as an enemy ; thus 
although there may be lawful ties of worldly affection {mahabbat) between a 
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Muslim and a Kafir, such as the relation of father and son, or brotherhood 
other blood relationship or friendship, get all these considerations must be cast 
aside from the exigencies of religion, and ‘addwat must be based upon their 
Jcufr. Again religious affection is centred in Imdn (faith of Islam) , we must 
therefore from religious considerations love all the brethren of this faith 
whether they are obedient or contumacious. 

Mahabbat and 4 addwat between a true believer and an unbeliever (Kafir) 
has different degrees, just as there are differences of degree in the love which 
any reasonable being entertains for his different relations. So also in 

religions love there are degrees The highest is that for the Prophet 

Muhammad, next to this love for the assembly of believers who have close 
connection and intimate relation to the Prophet ; and that assembly is confined 
to three parties : First, the children and relations of the Prophet who are his 
members ; secondly, his pnre spouses who are in a way hi3 members ; thirdly, 
his companions who elected to serve him and gave their lives for his cause. 

If among the believers there be any devoid of faith ( imdn), or guilty 
of any sin which destroys their former works, and in accordance with 
the dictates of the Qur‘an become worthy of ‘addwat ( ) 

they are excepted (from the rights of mahabbat) and enquiry should be made 

into their faith or absence of faith Inasmuch as tS ** 5 fisq (immorality) 

does not necessarily exclude Tmdn (faith)*, it is not lawful to curse 

such an one, nor to display tabarra against him, but rather to pray for 
his pardon ; as long as he retains tmdn it is lawful to entertain 
mahabbat for him, and * addwat on religious grounds is unlawful, inasmuch as 
tabarra and V** sabb (reviling) are only justifiable when mahabbat for a 
person no longer remains, which is restricted to death in infidelity. 

Now we must consider the words of the Shi ‘ah divines who consider oppo- 
sition to and contention regarding the Khilafat of ‘All as Jcufr, according to 
the words of Khwaja Nasir Tub! “ MuMaUfuhu fasaqah wa muhdribuhu 
haf&rah.** “ Those who oppose him are immoral and those who fight against 
him are infidels.’* 

Accordingly a section who have contented themselves with opposition are 
not deserving of tabarra , because their extreme fault is fisq (immorality) and 
the fasiq (immoral man) may be a true believer. 

The above is translated from the Tuhfa-i-Isnd ‘ashanyah of Shah ‘Abdu-1- 
‘Azlz of Dihll. 

The gist of the matter appears to be this that Tabarra is not justifiable for 
immorality, hut only for infidelity. It seems therefore to take the place in 
Muslim Theology of the fodde^a. of the Christian Code. It is more than 
excommunication, inasmuch as death in infidelity is made the. test of tabarra 
which thus implies final separation and curse. 

The use of foul abusive language against the companions of the Prophet 
would be held to be loss of etait {Imdn) and hence to render the reviler 
liable to b* tabarra provided he died in that state. As the person referred 
to in the story was killed by Mirza Yadgar Nasir he is called isb¥ fabarrdi 
accursed. * 

73 
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their notoriously brutal manner, in the presence of Yadgar Nasiv 
Mirza 1 * * [who had fled in concert with Hindal Mirza from Kamran 
Mirza] and come thither, uttered foul 8 and improper abuse 
against the companions of the Prophet , 8 may the 'peace and blessing 
of God be upon him and his family , and may God be pleased tvith 
them ; Mirza Yadgar Nasir could not endure this, and struck him 
such a blow with an arrow which he had in his hand that the aiTOw 
penetrated his chest up to the wing, and passing through him* 
struck the ground . 4 Hajl Muhammad Khan Kuki with two 
servants first of all entered the fortress of Qandahar together 
with a train of camels laden (with supplies), and put the 
guards to the sword ; a second party following him, came up, 
Mirza Ulugh Beg and Bair&m Khan were of that number . 5 The 
Qizilbash were astounded , 6 and utterly confounded , 7 and the 
proverb was exemplified , 8 “ Qazi, I am an old woman , 9 and if you 
don’t believe me, I can scream just like one, listen ! ” Their 
haughtiness was humbled, and Humayun 10 * * entering the fort 31 
allowed Bidagh Khan, who had come to him 18 in trepidation and 
anxiety, to proceed towards ‘Iraq. Notwithstanding this, all the 
inhabitants of the city, who were heartily sick of them, killed 
the Qizilbash in every street. After he had settled Qandahar 
to his satisfaction , 13 he made over charge of that district to 
Bairam Khan and determined to attempt the conquest of Kabul. 
Mirza Kamran also came ont to meet him with the intention 14 * 
of fighting. Every day one or two 15 of his noted Amirs deserted 
and joined the army of Humayun. In very truth the greater 

1 MS. (B) omits the portion in brackets. 

8 MS. (A) omits 8 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

* MS. (A) reads > MS. (B) reads *t)f 

b *1+* ejijf MSS. (A) (B) read u>f)l 

6 Omit j. MSS. (A) (B). 7 Literally , lost their hands and feet. 

8 Mf MSS. (A) (B), 

* The text reads A Jy* a footnote gives two variants (*t 

and ft The latter is the reading of MS. (A). I read 

for qurlaqa, the word qiirtagka, which is Tarki for ‘an old 

woman/ See Pavet de Courteille. 

10 MS. (A) omits 11 MS. (B) insert ** after 

18 'MS. (A) omits > IB MS. (B) omits 

I* MS. (B) JLftiUlj it MS. (A) jtj* 
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part of the inhabitants of the world 1 * * * 5 are like a hock of sheep, 
wherever one goes, the others immediately follow. 8 Mirza 449. 
Kamran, losing the clue of all independent action, availed himself 
of the services of the Shaikhs and 4 Ulama to sue for pardon. 
Humayun, upon condition of personal submission, effaced the 
record of his transgressions from the page of his mind with the 
water of forgiveness. Mirza, in accordance with the saying u The 
traitor is a coward ^ 8 would not consent to an interview, and took 
refuge in the citadel of Kabul, where he entrenched himself, and fled 
thence in the dead of night to Ghazni n. The whole of his army * 
came over to the camp of Humayun, who appointed Mirza Hindal 
to pursue him, and came himself to Kabul, and the hidden meaning 
of the sacred word “ Verily , He who hath ordained the Qur'an for 
thee will restore thee to thy returning place ” 5 was revealed, and he 
x’efreshed to the full his eyes with the sight of the noble Pinnee 
bis son. This victory was gained on the tenth of the month of 
Ramazan the blessed, 6 in the year 952 H. (A.D. 1545), 7 and the 
following hemistich was written as a record of the date : — 

.Bejang girift mulh-i-Kabul az wai. % 

61 He took the kingdom of Kabul from him without fighting.” 

And inasmuch as others are responsible for the relation of these 
events, and the compiler of this MuntaJchab lias only adapted his 
record from them, now however much he may desire to epitomise, 9 


1 MS. (A) Or* ; MS. (B) omits jJ 1 * 

S MS. (B) 

8 vJLjiA Al-khdinu Mdif. MS. (B) reads 

* MS. (A) reads 

5 Qur’an xxviii. 85. 6 MS. (A) omits 

The T<ibaqat-i~Akbari (Elliot and Dowsan, v. p. 222) says r “ The victory 

was accomplished oif the 10th Ramadan, 953 E. when the Prince was four 
years, two monfchs and five days old. Some place the event in the year 952 : 
but God knows the truth.” A footnote (I, page 223) states that the AKbar- 
nama (vol. I. p. 823) makes the date 12th Ramazan, 952. 

8 These words give 952 H. ■ Firishta also 
gives this same hemistich. (Ro. text, p. 448). 

9 Text >3)1* SOsaAS” \j y^-b Lit. to draw tight the tent cords » 

prolixity. MSS* (A) (B) omit \) ) MS. (B) reads for y&M. 
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the thread of his discourse 1 has involuntarily become lengthened 
(in accordance with the saying). Narration has many bye-paths. 1 

To make a long story short when Mirza Kamran proceeded to 
Ghaznin and was unable to enter it,* he departed towards Bakkar, 
and Mirza Shah ^usain, who had given him his daughter (in 
marriage), came forward to assist him. 

Humayun put to death Mirza Yadgar JSTasir who was meditating 
flight, and proceeded with the intention of conquering Badakh- 
shan. Suleiman Mirza gave him battle, and was defeated, and 
450. Kamran Mirza coming up in Humayun’s absence took possession 
of Kabul, placing guards over the ladies 8 of high degree, and 
over the young Prince. 

Humayun, after relieving Mirza Hindal of the government of 
JBadakhshan, wrote a patent conferring it upon Mirza Suleiman, 
and making over * the government of that country to him returned 
with all speed to Kabul. Mirza. Kamran, after the defeat of his 
forces, remained entrenched in Kabul, and when he found himself 
in straits, out of sheer cruelty several times gave ordei’S for the 
young Prince to be placed upon the ramparts of the fort within 
range of both artillery and musketry fire, but Maham Anka 6 made 
ber own body a shield for him against the arrows of calamity. 

Verse. 

If the sword of the world leaps from its sheath, 

It can sever no vessel till God permits. 


I MS. (A) omits ^ MS. f§) omits 

The proverb is AVhadigu zu-shujun^and is used to 

express one story reminding the narrator of another, see Arabum Proverbia, 


Freytag, I. p. 350, n. 29. 

The text reads wrongly i 2 j*®** ^nd a footnote calls attention to 

the correct reading. MS. (B) reads 

* MS. (A) j*j. 

5 ot j* Bar bazar at- i - ‘aliyat-i-Bega man. 

*> MS. (B) reads for 

6 Maham Anka (or Anagah) was one of Akbar’s nurses and attended on 
Akbar from his cradle to his accession. See Ain-i-Akbari, I. (B) p. 323. 

Anaka or Anaka in TurkI signifies nurse (P. de 0.) Fazlu-llah Khan gives 
Anagah in the meaning of foster-mother §hjy mddar. Bead 

the account given by Ni^amu-d- Din. (Elliot, v. p. 227). 
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The Sardars and Amirs, on account, of the heat of the contest 
in which they were engaged, began to traffic in hypocrisy, 1 and 
kept coming backwards and forwards, now in one direction now 
in another. Many of them on both sides were killed. At last, 3 
Mirza, 8 having made a hole in the wall of the fort, came out in 
disguise, 4 * and when Haji Muhammad Khan, who had been detail- 
ed with a party of men to pursue him, came up with Mirza, 5 
Mirza said to him “ What if I have killed your father Baba 
Qashaqa ? ” Haji Muhammad Khan, who was a veteran soldier, 
energetic and experienced, pretending not to understand him, 
returned, and the Prince reached his father Humayun safe and 
sound, and the part returned to the whole. 6 

Mayest thou live a thousand years, and a thousand years 7 
beside, 

For in the prolongation of thy life are a thousand advantages. 

And Mirza Kamran took refuge with Pir Muhammad Khan, 451 
Governor of Balkh, and asking his assistance 8 seized certain of the 
provinces of Badakhshan without a straggle from Suleiman 
Mirza and his son Ibrahim Mirza, and took possession of them ; 
and Quraeha Khan, 9 who had done notable service, together 
with certain other grasping 10 Amirs, entertained extravagant 
expectations from Humayun, and when their iniquitous desires 
were not realised betook themselves to Badakhshan and Kabul. 

Within those few years the earth had quitted its accustomed 
state of repose, and had undergone tremblings and agitations. 

A certain witty writer u says with reference to this : 

I MS. (A) omits t) j i.e,, to make feints. 

3 Read tj /* f ^ MS. (A)- 3 Mirza Kamran. 

4 Text UliAb MSS. (A) (B) read clU BAU 

6 MS. (A) 

® Text reads a *** 5 & *i*y*j' MS. {AJ has the better reading 

7 A footnote variant reads [) 4 $*** for a thousand objects, so also 
ViS. (A). 

8 Text ***. MSS. (A) (B) ^ ***. 9 MS. (AJ reads 

10 MS. (A) reads 

II Text wb elf J- This admits of translation also “ a certain 
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The fortress of Kabul which in height surpasses the seventh 
heaven ; 1 

Like the Kite which is six months female and six months 8 
male. 

On several occasions it happened that Mirza Kamran came to 
pay his respects to Humayun and had a personal interview with 
him. Humayun, out of natural kindness and innate good-will 
pardoned his shortcomings, and cleai'ed his heart of all rancour 
against him , 3 and after he had sought permission to leave to 
make the pilgrimage to the sacred city of Makka, bestowed 
upon him the country of Badakhshan , 41 and himself going 
up against Balkh, fought with Pir Muhammad Shan and 
‘Abu-l^-Aziz Khan, the son of ‘Abdu-llah Khan , 5 the Ozbak 
king, and "defeated them after a sharp engagement. But 
following the bad advice of his Amirs, who were treacherous 
hypocrites , 6 and in alarm about Mirza Kamran, he tamed back 
and came to Kabul . 7 Mirza Kamran 8 once more -.broke 9 his 
treaty obligations, and inasmuch as the untrustworthy leaders on 
both sides began to practise unfaithfulness, and led him out of the 
way , 10 and he had to fight numerous battles , 11 he eventually sought 

#arif.” There was a poet of that name, Mirra Muhammad Hasan of Ispahan 
See Majma‘u-l-Fu8ciha, II. 345. 

1 O'jif Kaiwdn. The planet Saturn which is in the seventh heaven. 

2 See ante p. 352 n. 1. 3 cjLa j. 

4 See Elliot, v. 229, 230. 

3 MS. (A) reads AU| * Ubaidu-llah \ Jph an. ■ 

The Tabaqdt-i-Akbari calls him ( Abid Khan, ElUiST V. p. 230. 

6 MS. (A) reads ' ' I . 

7 The account given by our author is explained by that of the Tabaqat-i* 
Ahban which says that on the night before Balkh would have fallen, some of 
the Chaghatai chiefs whose wives and families were in Kabul, became alarmed 
because Mirza Kamran had not joined the army, so they met ,together*and 
advised Humayun not to cross the river of Balkh, but to fall back upon Barra 
Gaz taking up a strong position : then, after a short time the garrison of 
Balkh would surrender. Humayun agreed to this, and both friends and foes 
imagined that a retrbat to Kabul was intended. The Osbaks took courage 
and followed in pursuit. A battle ensued in which Humayun was personally 
engaged, but cut his way out, and reached Kabul in safety. See Elliot, v. 
p. 231. 

, 8 MS. (A) omits dj^S- » MS. (A) y>jS. 

10 S') j! \)j\. Jl Read *>+> for A)^i. MS. (A). 
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aid from Islem Shah, but, meeting with disappointment, 1 and 
returning thence, was delivered into the hands of Humayun by 
the machinations of Sultan Adam Gbakkar at Pashala. 2 Not- 
withstanding all his repeated rebellions his life was spared, but 452. 
the jewel of sight was taken from him, 3 (as has already been 
stated) , and he was permitted to depart for the sacred Makka. He 
had the good fortune to make the Hajj four times, and thus 
made amends for his past evil deeds, and there delivered up the 
life that had been entrusted to him. 

Verse. 4 * 

Never in the garden of Faith has a blade fulfilled its promise, 

Never has a shaft aimed by Heaven failed to strike the mark. 

The tailor of Fate has never clothed any man in a garment 
which it has not afterwards torn from him. 

The Age has never given any coin which it has not changed. 

The Time has never played any piece without practising 
decaption with it. 

Whom has the Heaven placed in safety beneath the Sun, 

That it has not made short-lived like the shining dawn. 

KhaqanI 1 cast dust into the eyes of the world, 

For it has caused thee pain in the eyes and has .given thee 
no remedy. 

1 MS. (B) reads j\. 

8 Our author is very brief in his recital of this portion of the history, for 
a fuller account see Elliot, v. 232 to 234. MS. (A) reads Aflkjj Tarhala . 

* Mirza Kamran was blinded by the stroke of a lancet, see Elliot, v, 146 
and 235 in the year 960 H. Firishta gives the tdrik& written to commemorate 
it jyfy* Chashm poshid zi beddd-i-sipihr. He closed hie 

eyes to the injustice of heaven. It i3 clear that Humayun in destroying his 
brother’s eyesight was only choosing the lesser of two evils, the Chaghatai 
leaders clamouring for his death. Firishta also says that he made the pilgri- 
mage (Hajj ) three times, dying on the 11th of Zu Hijjah 964 H. (Bo, Text, 
p. 455), October, 1557 A. D. 

4 KhaqanI, whose name was Afzalu-d-DIn Ibrahim ibq ‘AH an-Najjar, a 
famous poet, was originally a pupil of Abul-'AIa Gan jaw! ; he took the name 
Haqaiqi, as his takhcillu# and entered the service of Shir wan Shah the great 
Khaqan Manuchihr, from whom he received the title of ghaqani. Having 
absented himself without permission, he was captured and imprisoned in 
the fortress of Shadarwan, where he wrote many poems. After his release 
he hastened to Makka and wrote the Tuhfatu -l- 1 Irdqain while on the way. He 
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Maulana Qasim Kahi 1 wrote this tHriki* 

Verse . 

< 

Kamran, * than whom no man has been found more fitted for 
sovereignty, 

Went from Kabul to the Ka‘bab, and there committed his soul 
to God, and his body to the dust. 

Kahi spake this as a tdrlMk to commemorate his death, 
P&d$hah Kamran died at the Kabbah.* 

And the poet Waisi * wrote : 

Verse . 

Shah Kamran the renowned Khusru, 

Who in majesty raised his head to Kaiwan. 

Faithfully served the holy temple four years 
And entirely freed his heart from worldly bonds. 

453. After performing his fourth pilgrimage 

In pilgrim garb, he yielded up his soul to his Lord. 


died soon after his return, and was buried in the cemetery of SurMiab in 
Tabriz in the year 582 H. 

Majma l u - 1 - Fio#ah a, 1 , p. 200. See also Beale, O.JB.D. 8. v. Khaqani. 

1 MS* (B) reads Hj*. MS. (A) reads iljt* j, 

* This also means, Happy is he than whom <fec. 

* Padshah Kamran baka'bah bimurd. The letters of this line give the date 
968 H. instead of 964 H. 

Maulana Qasim Kahi otherwise known. as Miyan Kali Kabuli. Our author 
(see vol. III. p. 172 of the text), stigmatises his poetry as crude and wanting 
in originality, although he acknowledges that it possesses a peculiar quality 
unshared by any other author. He was skilled in astronomy, as well as in 
rhetoric and Sufiism, and had also some skill as a composer of music. Badaoni 
laments the fact that notwithstanding all his advantages Kahi spent his life 
in infidelity and impiety. The Atash-Kada (p. 190, Bombay Edition) says, 
that he sprang from the Gulistana Saiyyids ; one of his ancestors came out of 
the city to pay his respects to Timur and joined his army, whose fortunes 
he followed until &a.e birth of the Saiyyid aforesaid in Tarkistan. He was 
brought up in Kabul whence he acquired his name. He went to Hindustan 
in the time of the Emperor Humayun, where he held a position of trust and 
honour. No date is there given for his death, which occurred in 988 H. See 
Aln-i-Akbarl (B) I, 566 n. 1 j also Beale, O.B.D,, p. 144. 

4 MS. (B) reads Vabsl for Waist ( Text). 
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One night as Waisi was hoi den witji sleep, 

He visited him and called him towards himself, 

And said, u If they ask thee concerning my death 
& e ply> “ f ^ ie pardoned Shah remained in Makka.” 1 

Mirza Kamran was as a king, brave and ambitions, liberal and 
good-natfired, sound of religion and clear of faith. He used 
always to associate with the ‘Ulama and learned doctors. His 
poems are well-known. At one time he held such strong views 
of probity that he gave orders to exterminate grapes from his 
kingdom, but afterwards became such a slave to wine that he was 
not ashamed of the after effects of debauch ; eventually he left 
the world penitent and devout. All’s well that ends weil. 2 * 

This event took place in the year 8 964 H. 

Mirza ‘Askarl, after Qarraeha Khan was slain in the last battle 
before Kabul, fell a prisoner into the hands of Humayun’s 
soldiery, and Khwaja Jalalu-d- Din 4 Mahmud Diwan conveyed 
him to Badakhshan and made him over to Mirza Suleiman. He 
was kept in confinement for some time, 6 and then was released, 
and Mirza Suleiman despatched him to Balkh, by which route he 
purposed journeying to the two sacred cities. 5 When he reached 
a valley which lies between Sham 7 and the sacred city of Makka, 
without accomplishing his object he hastened from 8 that desert 
to the true Kabbah which is the bourn of all mankind. The 
following is the tari&h of that event : — 

‘Askari pff dshdh-i-dary Mil. 9 

Verse. 

Why dost thou soil thy fingers with the blood of the world ? 

* For honey is oft mingled with deadly poison. 10 


1 S&ah-i-'inarjmiyi dar Makka mand . This line gives the date 964 H. 

g Al umuru bil < auodqib. Life. Events are according to 

their terminations. 

* MS. (A) omits UU. * MSS. (A) (B). 6 MS. (A) Mj*. 

6 (jrXfCySh.. Har amain- i- Shanf ain. Mecca and Medina. 

1 Syria. JSTigamu-d-Din Alimad says ; “ in the country of Rdm/' Elliot 

v. 234. 

8 MS. (A) reads IMjJI* 

9 i.e. ‘Askarl the "bountiful king. These letters give the date 922 H. 

10 In the Mishjcat (xxi. Part I) we read that honey was prescribed by 
Muhammad. “ A man came to his majesty and said : * Verily my brother hns a 

74 ' 
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454. The end of Mirza Hindal "was on this wise, that after Mirza 
Kamran had suffered defeat in the final engagement, and had taken 
refuge with the Af gh ans, and HajI Muhammad Khan 1 Kuki was 
executed 8 on account of his numerous misdeeds, one night Mirza 
Kamran made a night attack upon the camp. 3 By chance that 
night the dart of death struck Mirza Hindal in a vital, spot, and 
he drank the draught of martyrdom. This event took place 4 in 
the year 958 H. and Skabhhun was found to give the date. 6 

purging.* And his highness said : * Give him honey to drink * and it was done. 
Then the man came to his highness and said : * I gave him honey to drink, 
which has increased the purging,* then his 'majesty said to him thrice : ‘ Give 
him honey.* And the man came a fourth time and said : e it increaseth the 
purging.* And his highness said : ‘give him honey.* Then the man said : * I 
have and it increaseth the purging.’ Then his highness said : c God has said 
truly, there is a cure for man in honey , and your brother’s belly lied, by not 
accepting of the cure.* Then the man gave his brother honey to drink again 
and he got well.** 

Honey was held in high estimation as a drug among ancient physicians. 
The poisonous qualities of h.oney gathered from certain plants is well known ; 
for instance, we find in the Makhzanu-l-Adwlya that honey shed by bees 
which have lighted in the herb Absantln (Absinthium) and the like acquires 
a bitter taste, and causes diseases of the stomach and liver, while another 
kind of honey causes fainting and cold sweats and loss of consciousness. 
So also the poisonous honey of Heraclea, supposed to owe its poisonous 
properties to the aconite plant. 

Quite recently well authenticated cases of honey poisoning have been 
reported in the United States. The honey in one instance was found to be 
impregnated with gelsemine. It is generally believed that two varieties of 
aconite, Kalmia latifolia some Rhododendrons Azalea pontica and certain 
other plants of the N, 0. Ericaceae, have poisonons properties which are 
communicated to the honey of bees lighting on them. It is said that the 
Azalea pontica was the plant which yielded the poisonous honey noticed by 
Xenophon in his account of the retreat of the Ten Thousand. The active 
poison andromedotoxin has been found in many Ericaceae. The symptoms 
M honey poisoning are briefly described sis vomiting, purging, acute gastric 
and abdominal pain and cramps r with surface coldness and pallor, and the 
general signs of collapse. See Ind. Med, Gaz, t January, 1897, p. 27. See also 
Med. and Surg , Hep, September, 1896. 

1 MS* (A) omits 8 MSS. (A) (B) omit after 

8 Bead ijfl ijjtjlji 4 MS. (A) 

I ShabMim. Night assault. The letters of this word give the 

date 958 H. Tlie Talaqat-i-Aklarl gives another taritA- See Elliot, v. 234, 
which however gives 959 II. 
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Verse . 

When Fate made such a night attack 1 * * with the forces of the 
world 

That the zenith became red like the twilight from bloodshed, 
Hindal the world- conqueror left the world, 

And abandoned the world to Shah Humayun ; 

The young plant-like stature of that shapely palm-tree 
Was like a lamp to the sleeping-apartment of the sky. 
Wisdom sought for a tctrikk of his death , 8 I said, 

Alas ! a lamp has been extinguished by reason of a night 
attach . 

Mirza Amani also wrote s the following : — 

Shah Hindal the cypress of the rose-garden of beauty. 

When he left this garden for that of Paradise , 4 
The wailing ring-dove uttered this tetri Jch, 

“ A cypress has gone from the garden of glory.” 5 

And Maulana Hasan ‘All Kharas 6 wrote : 

Verse. 

Hindal Muhammad Shah of auspicious title 

Suddenly was martyred by Fate in the heart of the night ; 

Since a night assault ( shdbkhun ) caused his martyrdom, 

Seek the tarikh of his martyrdom in shabkhun. 

Humayun bestowed the horses and retinue of Mirza Hindal 
upon the young Prince, the asylum of the world, and confirmed to* 
them Qhaznin with its dependencies as Iqta 1 grants . 7 

l MSS. (A) (B) read 8 MSS. (A) (B) omit > 

8 MS. (A) reads Maul for Amani (Text). MSS. (A) (R) read 

Aiif for (Text). 

a Read for oi** MSS. (A) (B). 

5 ci| jt LSJJ**' Sarve az biistdn-i-daulat raft . 

To arrive at this tdrikk we take the value of the words Bustdn-i-daulat 

which is 959, and then take from this the value of the sarve (a cypress) used* 
here for the letter Alif, which is straight and erect like the cypress, and has 
the value, 1, thus we obtain 958 H. 

* MS, (A) reads t&S, 


455 . 


' See A hi’i-Akbar) (Jarreit) II, lift, 
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The Afghans could no longer protect Mirza Kamran, and it so 
happened that Mirza went to Islem 1 * * * * Shah ; in the meanwhile 
the hidden purposes of Heaven were made manifest, so that after 
hearing the tidings of the death of Islem Shah, and of the 
occurrence of extreme confusion and turmoil between the Afghans 
of Hindustan and the tribal chiefs, Humayun definitely deter- 
mined upon the attempt of the conquest of Hindustan. 8 In the 
meantime the lovers of contumacy, that is to say, the envious and 
riotous, so distorted the appearance of the sincere loyalty of 
Bairam Khan, in the clear mirror of the mind of Humayun, that 
it was inverted and he was represented by them as hostile. 
Accordingly an attack was ordered in the direction of Qandahar. 
Bairam Khan came out in person to receive 8 Humayun and with 
all ceremony offered due service. Thereupon the disloyalty of 
his traducers became apparent. On this occasion Humayun was 
furnished, by the good offices of Bairam San, with the oppor- 
tunity of meeting that Scion of the Walls, the offspring of the 
Saints, the seal of the Shaikhs of the Haqshbandi * sect, Maulana 
Zainu-d-Din Mahmud Kamangar. 

The following* is a fuller account : — 

The aforesaid Maulavi was from Bahda, 6 which is a village of 
the dependencies of Khurasan, 6 and had attained to the companion- 
ship of many of the Shaikhs, may God sanctify their spirits , espe- 
cially Maulavi Makhdumi ‘Arif Jami, and Maulavi ‘Abdu-l-Ghafur 
456. Lari, may God He is exalted 7 sanctify their spirits , who supported 
themselves by giving instruction and making illustrations, and 
Bairam Khan having opened tutorial relations with him, used to 
go to take lessons from him, . and now and then when he was 
reading Yusuf aud Zulaikha and other books, they used to say, 

I MS. (A) reads Salim Shah. » MS. (A) ujtf-yW*. 

'* MS. (A) *** f j) 

4 The Naqshbandi ghaikhs were the followers of the renowned saint Khwaja 

Bahaa-d-Bin Naqshband of Bokhara. See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I, 423 n. 2 where 
the meaning of Naqshband, is said to bj^the occupation of this man and his 
parents, who used to weave Namkhdbs adorned with figures (naq§h). See 
also for a long account of the Naqshbandl School. Ain-i-Akbari (J.) Ill, 358, 

■ et seqq , 

Kamangar means a bowmaker. 

* Footnote variant Bahddyan 

ft MS. (A) reads Qandahdr , 7 MS, (B) omits (^*2. 
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“ Ob, Bairam what is your wish ! You yourself are as Yusuf and 
Zulaikha 1 * in the world.” And Humayun having ordered a ban- . 
quet in honour of the sacred illuminated spirit of the asylum of 
the seal of prophecy, may the blessing and peace of God be upon him ^ 
invited the Akhund , 3 and with his own hands took the ewer, 
while Bairam Khan took the basin, intending to pour the water 
over his hands ; seeing this the Akhund indicated Mir jpabibu- 
llah, the grandson of Mir Saiyyid Jamalu-d-Dln the traditionist, 
and said, 8 “ Do you not know who that person is ? ” Humayun 
thereupon perforce carried the ewer to the Mir, who, with the 
utmost confusion, poured half of the entire contents of the ewer 
over his hands, after which the Akhund without scruple washed 
his hands, to their, heart's content. At this time Humayun 
enquired, 4 * “ How much water is enjoined by the Stmnat to be 
poured over the hands P ” They replied, “ so much as is necessary 
to clean the hands ; ” then first Bairam Khan poured water over the 
hands of the remainder of the assembly, and was followed in this 
service by Husain Khan the relation of the Mahdl, son of Qasim 
Khan. At last the food* was eaten, andr Humayun found very 
great delight in their society, and was much, benefited thereby. 
Afterwards he sent a piece of coined gold by the hand of 
Bairam Khan, saying, “ This is a present.” 6 Inasmuch as it was 
his custom not to take a present from anyone, after great delibera- 
tion he accepted it, with excessive reluctance and disgust, and in 
return for it. sent into the presence of the king several hows of 
his own fashioning, with something over and above (the value , of 
tbe gold) saying, “ Presents 6 must be given on both sides.” 

The story goes that one day Bairam Khan caused a garment 
to be made of handsome Kashmir shoils , 7 and brought it to him. 457* 
He took it in his hand and praised it 8 saying, “ What a valuable 
thing this is ! ” Bairam Khan said, “ As it is a suitable garment 
for a darvesh, I have brought it as offering for you.” He there- 
upon made a sign 9 with two of his fingers, as much as to say 
I have two of them, come give this fme to some one more 

1 MSS. (A) (B) OTCiibjH* 8 f a tutor, teaeh&r^reacher, 

• MS. (A) reads 4 MS. (A) reads 

6 MS# (A) reads * MS. (A) omits 

1 Shawls. ’ 8 Text MS. (A) MS. (BJ 

* MS# (A) omits 
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deserving of it than I. Many 1 * * * * miraculous acts are related of 
him. Some few of these Shaikh Mu*inu-d-Dm, the grandson of 
Maulana Mu‘in Waiz, who by the order of the Khalifah of the 
time was for some time QazI of Lahoi\ wrote in a separate 
treatise : among them this is written, that^when archery practice 
was going on, he used in opposition to his usual habits to come 
every day 8 to the butts, and give instruction in archery!) The 
youths used to urge and incite Bairam Khan to practisp^ arcliery y 
saying that it would surely be useful to him some day. As a fact, 
the very first * defeat of the Af gh ans occurred in the fight at 
Machiwara, 6 when the victory was entirely gained by the archers 
and in all probability that eageruess and instigation had this 
very end in view. 

In that collection of stories also is the following, that when 
Bairam Khan, after making over Qandahar to Bahadur Khan 
the brother of ‘Ail Qull Khan Slstani, came to Kabul, he ap* 
pointed on his own part a tyrannical Turkoman, so that the 
people groaned under his oppressive hand, and made many com- 
plaints to the Akhund, till he became ill as they desired, and they 
enjoyed a few days’ respite from his oppression, and used to bring 
tidings of him every day to the assembly of the Akhund. At 
last one day, as one of them was 6 saying “He has risen from hi& 
bed/’ the Ajdiund also, looking him in the face, said angrily, 

“ Perhaps he may rise on the morrow pf the resurrection.” Three 
or four days afterwards he again fell ill, and removed the disgrace 
of his tyranny from the world. It is a saying of their’s that 
the Turk when sleeping is an angel, but when he sleeps the sleep- 
458* of death he is superior to the archangels. 7 

1 MS. (AJ reads 

* MS. (B) reads j*> j 'Z'hj*' 8 Bead for .MSS. (A) (B). 

* MSS* (A) (B) read 1$ fytj 

6 Machiwara* On the banks of the Sutlej in the Ludhiana District of the- 
Panjab. See Tieff. I, 112. Am-i-Akbari ( J.) II, 310 ; III, 69. 

At page 816 of Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari j^Ve read “ The conquest of 
India may justly be ascribed to Bairam. He gained the battle of Machhi- 
warah and received Sambhal as jagir, ,> 

6 MS. (A) omits The hint given by the Akhuud was in true Oriental 
fashion. 

1 MS. (B) reads J* MS. (A) reads Lttt* for 

and omits 
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Verse . 

T saw a tyrant sleeping at mid-day 

I said, this is a calamity ; It is best that sleep should take 
him 

And that man who is better when sleeping than when waking 

For such an evil liver death were preferable. 

Humayun, at the time of his return, had some intention of 
taking Qandahar from Bairam Khan and giving it to Mun 1 * * 4 * im 
Khan. Mun‘im Khan, however, represented that now that the 
conquest of Hindustan was on the tapis a change of governors 
would be a source of dissension in the army, and it would be 
better to wait till after conquering Hindustan, and then to act as 
circumstances might demand. Accordingly Qandahar was con- 
firmed 1 to Bairam Khan, and Z a mind a war to Bahadur Khan. 
Then coming to Kabul he prepared his army with transport and 
commissariat, and in Zu Hijjah 961 H. set out from Kabul to 
march against Hindustan. 8 And the following qita l h was written 
which gives the date in two ways. 

Qtia'h. 

Khusru Ghazi Hasiru-d-Dln Humayun Shah 

Who without question excelled all former kings, 

Advanced from Kabul for the conquest of Hind ; 

The date of his advance is null sad wa skast wa yoke? 

At the halting-place of Parshawar 4 Bairam Khan arrived 
from Qandahar 6 and presented himself before the king. By 
continuous marches they crossed the river Indus 6 and Bairam 
Khan and Khizr Khwaja Khan, with Tardi Beg Khan and 

1 MS. (A) jfi*. 8 MSS. (A) (B) 

5 yCij Nine hundred and sixty-one. The value of the 

letters taken separately also g.iyes 961. This is the explanation of the state- 
ment in the text that this qit^h gives the date in two ways. Footnote to 
the text says J i£Jj* that it is both in form and in literal 

value. 

4 The text reads ParsMdar t in error* MSS* (A) (B) read 

Parshawar . 

6 MS. (A) omits j>- 6 MS. (B) omits 
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tke Indus, and the Afghans, wherever they were, set about planning 
how to save their wives and children ; however one did not help 
the other, each one occupied himself with his own necessities, 
and they knew well that it was only* Islem Shah who could 
successfully contend against the Mughuls, no other person had 
the power. Notwithstandiug this however, Sikandar, in the 
neighbourhood of Jalandhar, first 1 .appointed 8 Tatar Khan Kasi 
with Habib Khan and Naslb Khan Ta gh ucln with thirty thousand 
cavalry, to oppose the troops under Humayun which had been 
collected in that district, and he himself came on in their rear. 

The Chaghatal Amirs 3 crossed the river 4 Sutlej, and the 
Afghans followed them. ; at sundown the two lines met and a fierce 
battle ensued . 5 The Mu gh uls set their hands to their bows with 
such effect that every arrow which they freed from the bowstring 
bore the message of death to the ears of one or other of the 
enemy, and the Afghans, whose weapons of offence ran short , 6 
took refuge in 7 a ruined village ; and with the object of gaining 
a better view of the Mughul troops 8 they set fire to the 
roofs . 9 The result, however, was the very reverse 10 of what they 
desired, and their stratagem had this result, that the Af gha ns 
remained in the light, while the Mughuls were in the darkness and 
riddled the Af gh ans with arrows. A cry went up from among 
them, and shouts of Flee ! Flee ! 11 rose on all sides, and the 
victory was gained with such ease that but few Mu gh uls were 


l MS. (B) omits Jjt. 8 MS. (A) 

5 MS. (A) So also Tabaqdt-i-Akbarh Text; reads 

4 MS. (B) omits vf* 6 MS. (A) 

6 MjJ • Ki ' kotah siiah budand. A footnote variant reads 

saldh which would mean “ who were ill-advised w this is the reading of 
MS. (B) but the other is preferable. 

7 Text J*. MS. (A) 

8 Bead *• MSS. (A) (B) for j&Ji- 

8 The true reading is a little uncertain here The text reads 
rhambarM which may be taken id the meaning of a roof j MS. (A) reads 
jir(?) while (B) reads (?) chanbarhi . 

The account given in the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari (Elliot, v 237-238) differs, and 
makes it appear as though the Mughul troops used fire-arms or fire-arrows. 
Our author*# account appears more reasonable. , 

10 Omit MSS. (A) (B). U MS. (B) omits 

7 5 
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alaiB, and horses, elephants, and spoil beyond all computation 
fell into the hands of Bumayun’s troops. The news of this 
victory reached 1 * * * Humayun in Labor ; thus the whole of the 
Panjab and Sirhind and Hissar Firuza was entirely * subjugated. 
Thence he marched by forced marches straight for the environs 
of Dihli, and Sikandar Sur with eighty thousand cavalry, and 
elephants of note, and a strong force of artillery, collected round 
him the Afghans from every direction, and came to Sirhind, 
digging a trench round bis c&mp 8 after the custom * of Shir 
Shah. This he fortified, and took np his position ; the Amirs of 
Humayun’s army holding a council of war, fortified Sirhind, and 
as far as they could, shewed they were prepared to defend it, and 
sending despatches to Labor begged Humayun to come in person, 
and then awaited bis arrival. Humayun with all speed 5 marched 
and came to Sirhind, 6 and every day fierce contests 7 took place 
between the more venturesome spirits on both sides. Sometime 
passed in this way, till the day when the command of the advance- 
guard of the army fell to the turn of the youug Prince of tbe 
461 . world ; 8 seizing his opportunity he drew up his line of battle. On 
one 9 side was the Prince, the Asylum of the world ; and on the 
other side Bairam Khan, Sikandar Khan, ‘Abdu-llah Khan Osbak, 
Shah Abul-ma‘611, ‘All ..Quli Khan and Bahadur Khan made 
manly onslaughts. The Afghans also, as far as they were able, 10 
behaved with due bravery and valour, 1 * but could not contend ** 
against an adverse fate, and after a conflict beyond his strength 
Sikandar turned and fled. 18 The victorious hosts pursued the 
enemy for a long distance, reaping a rich harvest of slaughtered 
Afghans; wealth and booty beyond all bounds, together with 
horses and countless elephants fell into their hands : then they . 
turned back and erected with the heads of their enemies a column 

l Supply <**»> after *•$}. MSS; (A) (B). 8 MS. (A) *+1# 

8 MS. (B) reads for t MS. (B) reads for J**~*i. 

< MSS. (A) (B) omit fW. 

* Tbe Tabaqdi-i-A Jtbarl states that Humayun sent Akbar* 

1 MSS. (A) (BJ read *4®* for Text. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read ly 1 * 51 **- 9 MS. (A) omits 

■ 10 MS. (A) c&M u MS. (B) reads *5*1* ^|*j- , OfA 

» MS. (B) reads *5**Ui^j 18 MSS. (A) (B)j 4^ j\j*> 
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to which Bairam 10) an gave the name 1 of Sar Manzil, which 
(name) is in existence at the present day ; Time has many memo- 
rials of this kind and still more will follow. 8 

Versed 

On the road on which thou seest those particles of dust, 4 
Thou seest (it may be) the dust of Suleiman 6 brought 
thither by the wind.* 

Another says : 

Verse. 

Every particle of dust which the whirlwind carries away 
May be either a Faridun or a Kaiqubad. 7 

The words Shamshir-i-Hum ay tin 8 were found to give the date 
of this victory, as they say in this RubaH. 

The wise writer sought for an auspicious omen, 

He sought for the writing of speech from his well-balanced 
nature ; 

When he came to record the conquest of Hindustan, 

He sought the date in the words Sh amshzr-i- Humauun. 

Sikandar then proceeded towards the Siwalik hills, while Sikan- 
dar Khan Osbak turned towards Dihli, and the royal camp went 
by way of Samana to the direction 9 of the capital of Hindustan, 
and a party of the Afghans 10 who were in Dihli, fled hot-foot 11 
for their lives, and were scattered on all sides like a flock of 
sparrows into whose midst 18 a stone has fallen, and every one 
was saying to himself, “ He who escapes with his head , verily he ^62. 
is fortunate ; ” and the hidden 18 meaning of the words “ the day 

I MS. (A) ft*. 8 MS. (A) adds p* after jjhb. 

5 MS. <B) reads for (Text). 

4 A footnote to the text recites the reading of MS. (B) j, 

6 MS. (A) reads 6 MS. (B) reads for ab. 

h Of. The dust of Alexander turned to clay 

May stop a Hole to keep the wind away. 

8 jdh+m Sham shir -i-Kumay tin. The sword of Humayun. These 

letters give the date 962 H. ^ 

* MS. (B) reads (S { i 10 MSS. (A) (B) omit Jh 

II Read b v/Xi. MSS. (A) (B) instead of the reading in the text. 

M MS. (B) inserts ^ after 1? Supply,/** MS. (A). 
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when man shall flee from his brother and hie mother and his father 
and his spouse and his sons ” * became evident. 

gbah Abu-l-Ma'ali was detailed * to pursue Sikandar, and in 
the month of Ramazan the blessed, in the year 962 H. the city 
of Dihli became the seat of the imperial glory and majesty, and 
most of the regions of Hindustan for the second time enjoyed 
the honour of the Jchutbah and sikkah of Humayun. $To king 
before this time had ever been so fortunate as to attain to the 
glory of imperial power a second time, 8 after having suffered 
defeat ; whereas in this case the power of God whose glory is 
supreme was plainly shewed. And in this year Humayun appor- 
tioned the greater part of his territories 1 * * 4 * among his faithful 
adherents, and vowed the jpargana of Mustafaabad, the revenue 
of which reached the sum of thirty or forty laks of tankas , 
as a votive 6 offering to the Spirit the author of victories, the 
guardian of prophecy on him and on his family be blessings without 
end. He also gave Hissar Firuza as a reward 6 to the Prince, 
just as Babar Padshah also had conferred it, in the commencement 
of his victories, as a reward, 7 8 upon Muhammad Humayun, and 
the whole of the Pan jab he bestowed upon Shah Abu-1-Ma‘ali, 
and nominated him to oppose Iskandar the Afghan, nho, not 
being able to stand against him, shut himself up in the 
northern hills, and Shah Abu-1-Ma‘al! having reached high 
rank 8 was living in great pomp in Labor; on this account 
the crow of conceit made its nest in his brain, and brought matters 
to this pass 9 that after the affair of (the king) whose dwelling is 
in Paradise, the queen shewed signs of contumacy and rebellious 

1 QuWn IxxXj 34-35. » MSS. (A) (B) 

5 The reading of MS. (A) is preferable to that in the text. MS. (A) reads. 

d-jjyc, a footnote variant reads ***) 

4 MSS. (A) (B) b 

6 Text MS. (A) 

6 Fn.izu.Hah Khan gives this word as J Child/! in the sense of 
In' am. In the Farhang-i-Anandriij the word is given as jihlR or juldH in the 
same sense. Pavet de Courteilles does not give the word* 

• 1 MS. (B) omits 

8 MS. (B) rends fkS and on its fW 

* Text Ms. (Bj reads <>**»> 
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intentions, 1 * * as will shortly be described, if God He is exalted® so 
will it. And since Abu-1-Ma‘ali had treated badly the Amirs who 
had been sent to support him, and had (occasionally) 8 interfered 
in their Aqt&'s, and not only in these but even in the public 468. 
treasury and in the government lands, the Amirs became dis- 
heartened, and Sikandar daily waxed stronger; Bairam Khan 
was appointed 4 to the office of tutor ( Atdllq ) to the young 
prince, and was sent to oppose Iskandar. Shah Abu-l«Ma‘ali 
was appointed to Hi§§ar Firuza, but had not yet started when 
Qaba Khan G-ang was appointed to Agra, ‘All Quli Khan 
to Mlrafch and Sambal, and Qambar Diwana to Badaon, and 
Gaidar Muhammad Qian Akhta Begl 5 to Baiana. Haidar 
Muhammad Khan kept Ghazi Khan Sur, 6 the father of Ibrahim 
Sur, for sometime besieged in the fortress of Baiana. 7 And inas- 
much as the good fortune of the Afghans was, like their good sense, 
on the decline ; although before the siege and after it also, thought- 
ful and experienced men urged him to march on Rantanbhor and 
thence to Gujrat, he would not listen to them, and fell like a fish 
into the net. 

Verse. 8 

God carries the vessel whithersoever He will. 

Though the ship master rends his garments on his body. 

The zamtndars of the fortress of Baiana sued for quarter, and 
had an interview with Haidar Muhammad Khan, binding them- 
selves by oaths 9 to certain treaty conditions, and bringing Ghazl 
Khan with his family and relations out of the fort, bestowed him 
in a safe place in the camp, 10 and 11 the following day having made a 
careful examination of the wealth and treasures, 12 put all the 

I j The text reads wrongly 

MS. (B) reads 

» ^1*3 MS. (A). ^ 8 MS. (B) _ 

* MS. (B) reads •*. £»±>j tetyoji jjt*. 

8 MS. (B) omits Haidar Muhammad Khan Beg! was an old 

servant of .Humayun who had given the Emperor his horse when Humayun’s 
horse had been shot in the defeat near Ballch, See Ahi-i-Akbari, (B) I, 384. 

« MSS. (A) (B). 7 MS. (A) omits and reads for jr*ss* t 

8 MS. (A) reverses the order of these tWo lines. 

9 MS. CB) resds lit*** for wUjlf MSS. (A) (B) read a/ yJ**. 

II The text has a superfluous j here. 19 MS. (A) I. 
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inhabitants to death from the full-grown man to the. babe at the 
breast, 1 * * sending* the heads to the Emperor, who, however, was 
displeased with this ; 5 accordingly 4 he despatched Mir Shihabu-d- 
Din 6 Kishapuri Bakhgkh who received the title of Shihabu-d-Din 
464. Ahmad Khan, to Baiana to verify the wealth of GhazI 4£han. 
Haidar Muhammad 6 concealed the valuable jewels and shewed 
only ordinary 7 things. Qambar Diwana had collected a large 
following in the vicinity of Sambal and was saying * What has 
Qambar to do with Sanbal, while ‘All Quli Khan has a lien on the 
revenue of Sanbal ? It is as though the land belonged to one man 
and the trees to another.’ 8 

And before that ‘All . Quli Khan could go to Sanbal Qambar 
Diwana went to Badaon, and from thence passing by Kant o G-ola 9 
he fought with Rukn Khan Af gh an, and gained the day, occupying 
the country up to the vicinity of the township of Malaun ?, l ° but 
was subsequently defeated by the Af gh ans, and having given up 
a large number to death in that fort 11 arrived at Badaon, where 
he exercised great cruelty and oppression,* and although ‘All Quli 
Khan sent to summon him, 12 * * * * * he refused to yield to him and said, 
u My relations with the Padshah are more intimate than yours, 18 
this head of mine is twin brother of the imperial crown ” ‘All 
Quli Khan upon liis arrival besieged Badaon, and that madman 

l MS. (B) reads tyfjA jiA J&kf ^ \j This reading is given in a 

footnote to the text. 

* MS. (B) S MS. (B) reads ^jI. 

* MS. (A) omits reading j. * MS. (B) reads Shihub. 

« MSS. (A) (B). 1 I) cJ t w Ashya-i-sahl rd namml. 

MS. (A) omits (>. 

8 Head here A*. J MSS. (A) (B). The reading in the text has 

no meaning. 

9 Shahjahanpur. MS. (B) omits 

10 The text reads Malmwah (?) MS. (A) reads »jV (?) Mulauah. 

MS. (B) reads Maldwah. I am qnite uncertain as to the correctness 

of the suggestion in the translation. Malaun (See limiter. Imp. Gaz. ix. 237) 

s a hill fort in the Punjab lat. 31°* 12° N. long 7 if 52° E. 

Firishta makes no mention of this. 

U MS. (A) roads MS, (B) omits cr*- 

» MS. (B) omits ^ MS. (A) reads JSAeUi. 

is MS, (B) reads jt ibkj. 
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(Divvana) 1 who knew no moderation, was at that very time pre- 
paring to tyrannise over the people even more than before, 
taking by force the daughter of one and the property of another ; 
and in consequence of his want of trust 2 * in the people of the town, 

U3ed himself to go the rounds by night s from bastion to bastion, 
and see to the proper state of the defences. In spite of this his ima- 
gination used to run riot, 4 * and his ideas, in consequence of his 
infatuation, were excited to such a degree, that he used to go 
for half the night into an empty 5 room and lay his ear upon the 
ground, and going on 6 from there a few steps would spy about, 
and then return to his original post ; suddenly he called the 
pioneers and said, “ A noise has reached my 7 ears, dig up 3 8 the 
ground in this spot.’* When they excavated they discovered a 
mine 9 which ‘All Qull Klian had laid from outside the fortress. 465. 
The people who saw those 10 mines said that from the side 11 of the 
fort in whatever direction they struck 12 into the mine they found 
the foundation of the wall of the fort reached the water, with iron 
rods, and pillars and baulks of s&l is wood arranged under its 
foundations, bound together 14 for the purpose of strengthening 
them, with the sole exception of this place which had been ex- 
cavated. 

In fact, had not Qambar been vigilant, the men under *AH Quli 
Khan would have blown down the wall by sheer force and have 
effected an entrance by way* of that breach. ‘All Qull Khan, was 


1 The word Dhoana means a madman. 

2 MS, (B) reads The text roads an incorrect form 

by imdla. 

* 8 MSS. (A) (B) read after omitting before 

4 This appeal's to be the meaning, though the word is used inai 

somewhat strained and unusual sense. A footnote variant to the text says 
that the textual reading is found in one MS. and in two others 

Both MSS. (A) and (B) are the same as the text which seems correct. 

6 a. footnote variant reads for The text is correct. 

* MS. (A) omits * MS. (B) omits O*- 

8 MS. (B) roads 9 V** Text. MS. (A) roads ***. 

W MS. (B) omits • 11 MS. (A) reads 0> for Oi>|. 

12 V*’ • MS. (A) reads for ***»♦*• 

13 Jit# Chubhd'i-st'd , l* Read MS. (A). 
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astonished at this degree of vigilance, 1 * and the people of the city 
by common consent despatched a message to ‘All Quit Khan say- 
ing, “ On such and such a night let the besiegers make an attack* 
up such and such a bastion, so that we may bring them into the 
fort by the help of nooses and scaling-ladders.” Accordingly this 
they did, and having admitted the soldiery of ‘All Quli Khan, 
Shaikh JEJabib Badaonx, who was one of the most notable men 3 of 
the place, took his place at their head, and leading them to the 
bastion of the Princes, 4 * who were the relations of Shaikh Salim 
Ohishti of Fathpur, set fire to it. On the morrow when the sun rosej 
the sombre-fated Qambar, wearing over his head a black blanket 
which was an emblem of his wretched fate, 6 came out of the city. 
They seized him as one would a jackal and brought him in, and 
although ‘All Quli Khan spoke gently to him, 6 saying “ Bow thy 
head, 7 that I may spare thy life,” that madman, fed on dog’s 
brains gave him an abusive answer, so that he was sent to join the 
dogs of hell. His tomb is well-known in Badaon. He used to 
spread plentiful feasts and say ( to his guests) “ Eat I for wealth 
is the wealth of God, and life is the life of God, and Qambar 
Dlwana is the cook of God.” 

When the despatch from ‘All Quli Khan reached the Court 
together with the head of Qambar, the king, whose refuge is the 
tnercy of God, was extremely annoyed. Just about this time, on 
the seventh of the month of Rabi*u-1-Awwal, in the year 963 H., 
when 8 Humayun had ascended to the roof of the library which he 
had built in the fortress of Dlnpanah in Dihll, as he was coming 
466 . down, the mu’azzin 9 uttered the call to prayer, and he knelt oat of 

l MS. (B) omits jl 

3 MS. (A) reads . for 

* Text Jb MS. (A) reads jt. 

4 MS. (A) reads . 

3 MS. (A) -jiUj jb. 

. « Text reads LSJ )\ but it seems as though we should 

read in the sense of wounded, stricken. MS. (B) omits 

*1 Text Aj v*. MS. (A) reads *jj1 8 Supply ** MSS. (A) (B). 

9 &ky° Mvfazzin* The crier whose duty it is to utter the azdn or summons 
to prayer. The Azan was instituted at first when the Moslims came from 

Makka to Madlnah $ some proposed the lighting of a fire, others the blowing 

of a trumpet, but the former was objected to as being a Jewish custom, and 
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respect for the Azan ; and as he rose his staff glanced aside and his 
foot slipped, and he rolled down several steps 1 to the ground. 
When he recovered a little , 2 Nazar Shaikh Juli 8 was sent to the 
Panjab 4 ' to summon the Prince and to tell him exactly what had 
happened, and on the fifteenth 5 of the same month (Humayiin ) 8 
bade farewell to this inconstant world and took his way to 
the abode of eternity ; 7 and this tarlkh was written to commemorate 
the event. 

Since by the mercy of God he passed to his rest within the 
garden of Itizwan 

Bih ish t amad maqam-i~fak-i-u gives the date . 8 
and Maulana Qasim Kalri wrote as follows : — 

Humayun, Padshah of the kingdom of reality, 

No one remembers such an Emperor as he ; 

Suddenly he fell from the roof of his palace, 

And from that fall his precious life was lost. 

Kahi made a calculation for the tariMk of that event, 

Humayun Pfidshah az bam uftad . 9 

the latter as being the custom of the Christians. Then Billat was ordered to 
repeat Allahu AJcbar twice in a loud voice as a signal for prayer. 

The forefingers were ordered to be put into the ears while repeating the 
Azan to strengthen the voice ; probably this was due to the subjective sensa- 
tion of increase of sound of the voice when the external meatus is closed. 
The Azfm has special virtues attached to it, for those who uttered it. Thus it 
is said “ The callers to prayer may expect paradise on the day of the resurrec- 
tion^ and again “Whoever acts as Mu’azzin seven years to please God, will 
be redeemed from hell-fire.” See also Hughes’ Viet, of Islam, s.v.v., see 
llighkat iv. Chapter 5, 6. 

1 MS. (B) omit * Firishta says that be was taken up unconscious. 

B Footnote variant Juma'alt. * MS. (A) sAp * 

6 Jfirishta says the eleventh. (Bo : Text, 459). 

* MS& (A) (B) omit *l ; J 

"J MSS. (A) (B) 

y r 16*> <Wf These words give the date 963 H* The mean- 

ing is, Paradise became his pure resting-place. 

aUjf y The valne of these letters is 963. 

ing is, Hiitnnyun Padshah fed from the roof. 

76 


The mean- 
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The following was also found to give the date : 1 2 * 4 * 

Be not ignorant of the year of his death — See ! 

Humayun kujd raft wa iqbal-i-ii? 

The following tarikh was also found : 

Ai ! Ah ! Padshah-i-man az bam uftad . s 

Verse. 

That capital city of the kingdom which thou sawest is laid 
waste, 

And that Nile of whose bounty thou heardest has become a 
mirage, 

The sky gave the head of Muhammad Yabya to ruin, 

467, And calamity attended Sinjar the lord of slaves. 

The fourth heaven became a house of mourning 

The spirit of sanctity came to condole with the Sun. 

His age was fifty-one years, and the duration of his reign * was 
twenty-five years and a fraction. He was a man of kingly pro- 
portions, adorned with all excellencies and perfections, both of 
appearance and reality, unequalled in the sciences of astrology 
and astronomy and all abstruse sciences. 6 He was the precep- 
tor of the followers of excellence and perfection, the refuge 
of the seekers after piety and rectitude. Fond of poetry and 6 
of poets, he used himself to compose good verses; he never 
remained for an instant without the wnzxt? nor did he ever 


1 MS. (A) reads here hajf*. 

2 yl j 'Z+Sj The value of these letters is 963. The 

meaning is “ What has become of Humayun and his good fortune/’ 

6 MSS. (A) (B) insert this before the preceding tdrikh. Its value is also 
963 H. and its meaning is * Alas ! Alas ! my king fell from the roof.* 

We must read as in Text and MS. (A). MS. (B) has 

4 MSS. (A) (B) 5 ms. (B) reads $ j. 

fi MS. (A) omits y. 

1 Wtizu\ Ceremonial washings before prayer. There is a saying 
attributed to Muhammad “ WuziV is half the prayers,” and another “ When a 
Muslim uses Wo?u’ it washes from his face those faults which he may have 
east bis eyes upon; and when he washes his handy, it removes the faults 
they may have committed } and when he washes his feet it dispels the faults 
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take 1 the name of God nor of the prophet, way the peace and bles- 
sing of God be upon him , without Tiharat ; * and if it chanced 8 that 
the necessity arose for mentioning a name 4 compounded of this 
word 'Abd, or one of the A$mau-l-ha$na h such as ‘Abdu-llah or the 
others, in such a case he would confine himself to the* word *Abd 
(servant), for example he would call ‘Abdu-l-Haiyy, ‘Abdul simply. 
In this same way in writing letters in place of the word “ huwa ” 5 
when the necessity arose he used to write, two Alifs side by side 

towards which they may have carried him j so that he will rise np in purity 
from the place of ablution.” Again “ The key of paradise is prayer and the 
key of prayer is ablution.” The prophet also said “ Verily my sects will 
come on the day of resurrection with bright hands and feet because of Wuzu*. 

For a full account of Wu?u’ and the acts requiring its performance, see 
Mishkatu-l-Masdbih II. 34 , also see Hughes’ Diet, of Islam , art. Wuzu 7 , 

1 MS. (A) <3*&t 

8 tiharat . This term includes all the various methods of purification 

enjoined by Muhammadan law, 

See Hughes’ Diet, of Islam,, art. Purifications. 

3 MS. (A) tuhj j*. 

4 The text here gives some verses which are not found in MS. ' A). 

They are given here as they interrupt the continuity of the text : 

• A * ks 0 

< ■&»««««» (jg^iPACt 

Preserve a lively faith so that thy reliance thereon may not falter, 

. Nothing of a surety delivers the servant from the, wrath of God save a 
lively faith. 

MS. (B) reads 

Cmmm iftLUt ^tj 

6 Asmdu-l»#asna. The best of names. See Mishkdt, xxii, 8. Verily the 
beat of names, in the sight of God, are ‘Abda-lhlh (the servant of God) or 
‘Abdu-r^Rahman (the servant of the Merciful One). 

• ® jb Huwa* The name of the’ Almighty, written at the commencement of a 
document by devout Muslims, meaning, He alone is God. It is- the third 
person of the Arabic personal pronoun* By some commentators the word is 
supposed to stand for the Ismul^azam or most holy name, which according to 
Muslim divines is known to God alone. See Qur Sin III, L ha AN* tut ilia 
Huwa. There is no God but He, * 
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thus (t I ), whose letters thus arranged 1 have the same yalue as those 
of* the word ” “ Huwa” [In all matters he observed the same 

reverential caution which was as it were a part of his nature].* 
He always spent his eveuings in company and was never niggard- 
ly in entertainment, the revenues of the whole of Hindustan 
would not have sufficed for his expenditure. His mhils, for fear 
of (being thought to be greedy for) reward, would never mention 
468 . the name 3 of gold in his presence, and like his father he was 
not engrossed in amassing wealth ; no improper word or term of 
abuse ever passed his lips, and if he were ever very wrath with 
any person he used just to say ‘ You stupid,’ and not a word more. 

Whether in the house or in the mosque even by mistake he 
never placed his left foot down before the right, and if any one 
placed the left 4 foot in his house he would say, “It is the left 
foot,” and would make him turn back and bring him in again. 
From bis excessive reserve' he never opened his lips in a smile, 
nor did he ever cast an angry glance at any one. They say that 
Shaikh llamid, the commentator of Sanbal, on the occasion of 
the conquest of Hindustan, for the second time went to Kabul 
to receive him, and in spite of the extreme confidence which 
Humayun had in him, one day he fell in to a passion and said 
“My king, I see the whole of your army are Rafizi 5 (heretics).” 
Humayun replied, “ Shaikh, why do you say such a thing, and what 
have you to say about it ? ” He answered u Everywhere the names 
of your soldiers are of this kind . 6 I find they are all Yar ‘All 
(Friend of ‘All), or^Kafsh ‘All (Shoe of ‘All), or Haidar ‘Ali (Lion 
of ‘Ali), and I have not found a single man bearing the name of 
any other Companion.” Humayun was indignant at this, and 
dashing his drawing pencil 7 upon the ground in anger, said “ The 

1 The value of 15 being 5 and of j being (5, the word is equivalent 
to eleven ; Two Alifs placed side by side (11) also stand for eleven. 

* M3. (B) omita the sentence in square brackets. 

* MS. (A) omits and reads * MS. (B) omits 

6 Rajizh This term was originally applied to the Shrahs who 

joined Zaid ibu ‘All but forsook him upon his refusing to curse Abu Bakr and 
‘Umar, the first two Sunni Khalifahs : but it came afterwards to denote any sect 
of Shi'ahs. MS. (B) alone reads The Text and MS. (A) have.^sJj). 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read omitting J&* 

fis Q a i„ m 

"i-tanwh'. Text and MS. (A) MS, (B) has ta/jrh 

writing, instead of tapvlr (drawing), so also a footnote variant. 
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name of my grandfather himself was .‘Umar Shaikh 1 and I know 
no more than this,” then he rose and went into the haram and 
returning, with great gentleness and kindliness informed the 
Sjjaikk of the purity of his faith . 2 

Verse. 

Preserve a lively faith so that thy reliance thereon may not 
falter, 

Nothing of a surety delivers the servant from the wrath of 
God save a lively faith. 

And in order to recount the many virtues of that monarch who 
has obtained pardon and remission, may his resting-place he happy, 
a separate record would be necessary. Countless 3 poets, the 
wonder of the age, sprung from under the skiit of his auspicious 
reign . 4 * Among these, in Badakhshan was Maulana Jununi 6 469 . 
Badakhshi the enigma tist, who composed a gasldah made up of 
thirty-eight couplets in honour of that 6 monarch, whose refuge is 
the pardou of God, during the time that he was a Mirza ; and 
certain tours de force which had escaped the net of the qasvlah 
which Mir Saiyyid Zu-l-fiq&r Shir waul composed in honour of 
Khwaja Rashid Vaztr, and the qasidaJi of Salman Sawaji which 
he wrote in honour of Khwaja Ghias Vazir, this poet 7 seized, for 
example the mn'amma , 8 * 10 and Izhar-i-muzmar* and the tarz&hj a 
and other (tricks) of this kind, and in very truth that work of 
art is a veritable Ic&rndma (record of deeds), a miracle iu the 
world of speech. The following are the opening couplet and 
another, takeu from it : 

1 ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, second son of Timur, was the father of Babar. See 

Atn-i-Aklari (B; i. 299. 

a MS. (A) reads ***** b J 

So also MS. (B) except that I) is omitted. 

» MSS. (A) (B) read - * MS. (A J j\ oJp jyrfta j». 

* Text reads Jmfibl, but MS. (A) reads (/?***■ JlillUHt. 

* MS. (B) "omits c/f. 7 MS. (B) omits jU 

8 1mm Mu'amma, Enigma. A saying of which the meaning is bidden. See 
Gnrciu de Tassy, Rhetorique et Prosodie, p. 165. 

* See Grarciu de Tassy, op. cit. y p. 191. 

10 } chronogram. Several examples have been given, see page 

601, n. 8. 
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Verse} 

SBalianshalia rukh-i-tu lala o nasrtn lab-i-tu jan 
Ham! binara lab-l-tu gkuncha*i~rangin sliucla khandan 
Nami guyana khatt-i-tu sctbza o rciihibi khad-i-tu gul 
Shavad mhir.qadd-i-tu titna-i*daura n dam-i-jaulan. 

And by taking all the verses of this qastda after the manner 
of an acrostic, 2 the following opening couplet is formed:— 8 

Shahanshah-i-din padishah-i-zaman 
Zi bakht-i-Humayun shuda kamran. 

While again, if the hashw 4 of the two first couplets are written 
in red ink, the following opening couplet results, which may be 
read in three different metres. 6 


I MS. (A) '&>*** qastda. 

The following is the translation of these lines which are given in the 
original in the text, as the whole sense of the passage following turns upon 
the form and not upon the meaning of the couplets. 

King of kings, thy cheek is the tulip nnd jasmine, thy lip is the life. 

As I look, thy lip like the bud in its redness, expands in a smile 
I say not, thy bloom is the verdure and perfume, thy cheek is the rose 
Life itself, from thy figure entrancing, appears in thy gait. 

% Taitshlh. The initial letters of each verse when taken together 

from the couplet given. Thus in the four lines given the initial letters are 
§h* h & n gh forming Shahansh. See Garcin de Tassy, op. cit., p. 164. 
* The couplet when translated, reads : 

Emperor of the faith, Padishah of the age, 

From thy good fortune thou hast become prosperous. 

The play on the words Humayun and Kamran will be observed. 

4 The first foot of the first mifra* (hemistich) is called padr, while the last 
foot of the same hemistich is called l uruz ; similarly the first foot of the 
second hemistich is called ibtida, while the last foot of this hemistich is called 
zarb. All the feet intervening between the ?adr and the 'uruz, or between the 
ibtida and zarb, are called ho^hw which means literally the stuffing of a pillow 
{Agin-'i-laUik)., In the above the hashw of the verses is printed in red ink. 
The scansion is as follows :* — 

ghahanshaha rukk-i-tu lii la-o-na&rln labitu jan 

Mafa‘I lun Mnfa ‘1 lun Mafa'i lun Mafa‘l lun 

The metre is thus Hazaj- i-Musamman. 

ft The three metres in which these lines may be read are— 

(i) Hazaj-i-mnsamman. See note 4 above. 
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I^kh-i-tu lala o nasrin khatt-i-tu sabza o Taiwan 
Lab-i-tu giiuneha-i-rangin qadd-i-tu fifcna-i-dauran. 1 

And if they be read in reversed order a couplet is formed winch 
may also be referred to three several metres,* and with a change 
of qajiyah 8 and radtf 4 in the following manner . 5 — 470. 

Khatt-i-tu sabza o raihan, rukh-i-tu lala o nasrin 
Qadd-i-tu fitna-i-dauran, 6 lab-i-ta ghuncha-i-rangin. 

And from that which remains in black letters, a distinct open- 
ing couplet remained. 7 Other tours de force also existed in this 
opening couplet, which are explained in the marginal notes to the 
work. 


(ii) Ramal-i-musamman makhbun. and the scansion is : 


&Ls£j j ij 


id* J ^ 





M 41 * 

(iii) Mujtas-i- 

mus Amman makhbun i 

: and the scansion is : 


*3 


J ^ 





l & o 


See Elements of Arabic and Persian Prosody (Ranking) pp. 49, 67, 90. 

IMS. (B) reads in place of c tij'j* so also footnote variant. 

8 The three metres are those given in note 5, on the preceding page. 

8 Jjjl? Qajiyah. This signifies the rhyme, of which the essential letter is 
called the iSV rawi, which may have also other letters preceding it and 
four following. 

4 Radtf is the name given to a quiescent alif following a fatha, a wao 

quiescent following a zamma or a ye quiescent following a kasra, in other 
words it is one of the letters lj J, placed as a letter of prolongation 
before the rawi. It is more accurately called Oij Ridf. 

Thus in the lines now cited the Radtf is the letter ye in the words ranging 
and nasVm, whereas in the former verses the radtf was alif as in the words 
raihan and dauran. MS. (A) omits J • See also Garcin de Tassy, op. 
cit. t p. 370. 

^ MS. (B) omits & ! jk 

* MSS. (A) (B) read Imtan. 

7 For example, we can read 

Shahanshaha lab-i-tu jan King of kings thy lip is life 

Hami binam sjmda khan dan, As I look it wreathes in smiles j 

. Nami guyam khad-i-tii gul I say not thy cheek’s a rose 

Shavad gahir dam-i-jaulan Blooming as thou passest by. 
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And from the four 1 couplets of a qaszdah 8 some of the words of 
which are written in red ink, the following qita'h^ containing the 
conquest of Badakhshan may be obtained, and the qita'h also has 
a hidden meaning, the explanation of which is obtained from cer- 
tain verses extracted from these two qasidahts A 

Qtfft h* 

Tfi-i Shah-i-Shalvan-i-dauran ki shud 

Hamisha tura kar fat<b o zafar. 

Girifti Badakhshan o tarlkh shnd. 

Muhammad Humayun Shah-i-bakr o bar* 

Ruba'i* 

Until the weak body of the beggar became the dust of his 
threshold, 

His heart on account of his sorrow and vexation, fell desolate. 

The life of this helpless one left him because of desire for the 
beloved, 

His love exceeded all bounds, if haply at that time that king 
might summon him. 

1 MS. (A) reads 2 MS. (A) 

8 The qifn l k. Must contain not less than two conpVts nor more 

than a hundred and seventy. The first two hemistiches need not rhyme, 
bat the second hemistich of every verse must rhyme with the final hemistich 
of the opening verse. 

The qaftdah In this form of poem the two opening hemistiches 

must rhyme. It must consist in Persian of not less than twenty-five couplets 
and .not more than a hundred and seventy. See also Garvin de Tassy, 
Rhetorique el Prosodie for an explanation of these and other terms, and 
Gladwin, Dissertations . 

* The reading in the text and in both MSS. (A) (B) is unintelligible, we 

must evidently read for «^?T . The footnote to the text merely 

states that the reading in the text is found in all three MSS , bnt makes no 
attempt to explain the true reading. 

. These words give the date 927. 

The translation of these verses is : 

Thou art king of the kings of the age, 

Whose continual object is conquest and victory. 

Then did’st seize Badakhshun, and its tarikb was 
Muhammad Hnmdyiiv kitty of sen and hind, 

* MS. (A) adds muzhar. 
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Tell the good tidings of the victory of the king of my faith. 

And if my life should obtain a few days grace from that exact- 
ing creditor 3 Death, this qasidah ? together with all the qasidahs 
and such useful information as I have written down in a separate 
note-book in the course of my travels, shall, should opportunity 
offer, be included among the contents of the second volume of the 
Najcttu-r-Rashid 3 which I am anxiously longing to complete, 471* 
should God, who facilitates our undertakings, so will it. 

Another poet 4 is Wafa% by which talchallus Shaikh Zainu-d- 
DinKhafi 6 is commonly known, who was §adr-i-mustciqill (Judge- 
plenipotentiary) 6 during the reign of Babar Padishah. There 


i Gitshwam. Lit., earring. The first line of a gfeazal or qasida, 

following immediately upon another. 

Bead be (jJO A* MS. (A) Am* and^J***^^. A 

footnote variant reads. 

* The following is the correct reading. Immediately after the gushwdra 

oib cL.f piji jt aia. euy j+* J\ j 

g&w tjLS>y JJ ji (*lj| OladXji tS dJ ] \ji j djUfci yLi jt® 

MS. (A). - A>y of 

t JSFajdtu-i-Rashid. There is a MS. of this work of Badaoni, 

belonging to the College of Fort William, in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
13 

of Bengal, bfo. — . ( See J. A. S. B. xxxviii. p. 136). The tide of the work 

gives the idriBt, of its composition on the second and last pages. The “ second 
daf tar ,s here mentioned by onr author does not appear ever to have been 
written, though from his statement it would seem he had commenced the 
work. 

* MS. (A) reads & 

5 One Zainu-d-DIn Kh afi, was a famous saint. His life is given in the 
Nafahatu~UUns, Calcutta edition, p. 569 j but the one meant in this passage is 
the Shaikh Zain who read the ffliufbah in Dihli in Babar’ s name after the 
battle of Panlpat, see Firishta, Bo. Text, p. 381 and Erskine, Memoirs of Baber, 
p, 308. 

Khali or Khawafi means 4 coming from Khawaf 5 which is a district and 
town in Khurasan. Our maps have Khaff or K&af due west of Herat. See 
t Ain4*Akbari (B) I. p. 445 and footnote, also p. 592 and footnote u 

6 (Jftwj Sadr~i~mmtaqilL The Sadr was an officer of justice whose 

power appears to have been almost unlimited, his edict was necessary to 
legalise the accession of a new king. 

77 
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is a mosque in Agra to his memory , 1 and a school situated on the 
other side of the river Jarnna. He was the possessor of excellen- 
cies both ' bodily and mental, and in the construction of enigmas 
and chronograms, and in extempore versification, and in all the 
minutiae of poetry and prose, and in rhetoric, he was unapproach- 
able in his own age. 

They say that in the very first assembly in which he made 
homage to Babar Padshah, he asked, what is your age ? Without 
premeditation he answered, Qabl azin ba panjj sal chil sdla budam, 
wa halan chihal stila am, wa ba'd az du sal-i-digar chihal tam&m 
mi shavad .* 

It should moreover be known that (Babar Padshah) also asked, 
(a riddle) of the author of this Muntakhab saying: Pish, azin ba 
yak sdl pan jail sala bud am, wa halan pan] ah sdla am, wa ba e d azin 
ba dah sal panjah sala mi shavam . s 

It is well known that one day Shaikh Zain went to visit the 
brilliant resting-place of Sultann-l-Mashaikh Kizamu-d-Dln 
Auliya may God sanctify him, and having heard that story of the 
Shaikh about “ Al Kiddy a mushtarak wa tanha khushtarah ” 4 
repeated this qifah on the spot : 

His duties were to enquire into the circumstances of persons before grants 
were made to them. Under his orders were the Quzi and the Mir ‘Adi. See 
Ain-i-AJcbari, (B) I. 268-270. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read Ijjt instead of 

(Text). 

3 That is to say “ Five years ago I was chil <*■) years of age and now 
I am chihal (‘■w ) years of age, and two years hence my chihal (forty) 
years will be complete. 

(chil) stands for 33 thus g = 34 / *=30*" 
d** (chihal) stands for 38 thus g«3 A *5<J *30 , 
while ‘•W chihal is the Persian for forty. 

MS. (B) completely loses the point by reading cL. chil throughout.” 

3 That is, A year ago I was fifty (panjah) years of age, now X am fifty-one 
(panjah with the addition of Alif) years of age, ten years hence I shall be 

(V*) panjah years of age. 

&*£?£ (Panjah) stands for 60 .* thus 
V =2 -50 £ -3 * =5 

Apparently we should read (Panjah) which would give 61. 

* This refers to a visit paid by Amir Khusru of Dihli to Kisjamu-d-l>m 
Auliya, when he saw another visitor who had brought a present for Nizam u-d- 
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ah. 

Oh our Shaikh ! may there come to thee from God gifts with- 
out ceasing, 

What am I that I should say “ Al Hidaya mtishtarak ” 

Thou sayest “ Tanlia khiishtarah ” as thou didst say before 

Make it “ Mushtarak 99 if thou dost not say 

“ Tanha khitshtgrak 99 

Verse. 

Grief has seized me by the sleeve, why should I hide my head 
in my sleeve ? 

Desire has grasped my skirt, why should I withdraw my foot 472. 
within my skirt ? 

Ah ! my sleeve in desire for thee and my skirt also are torn 
to rags, 

Why should I hide my head in my sleeve and withdraw my 
foot within my skirt without thee P 1 

He wrote a tarikh dealing with the circumstances 8 of the con- 
quest of Hindustan, and explaining its wonders, in which he did 
full justice to the claims of erudition. 

His death occurred near Chinhar in the year 940 H. and hre 
was buried within the precincts of a college which he himself had 
founded. 

Another (poet) was Maulana N adirl-i-Samarqandi, who was ono 
of the wonders of the age, of excellent qualities, and a compen- 
dium of perfection. 8 He had a strong attachment for a beautiful 
youth nanied Nizam, and the following well-known solution of an 
enigmatical meaning, was composed for him ; 

Verse . 

I the broken-hearted tell the praises of Nizam the famous. 


Din Auliya. Amir Khusru exclaimed <e Al hidaya mu&htarak” “ The gifts are 
in common*” whereupon Nizamu-d-Din Auliya replied. 

H 'Al hidaya mushtarak lakin tanha khushtarak” 
u The gifts are truly in common, but I should be better pleased to enjoy 
them alone.” 

1 MS. (A) transposes the last two lines, 

* MS. (A) omits 

3 MS. (A) reads See Am-t-Akban, (B) I. 60S n. 



For my heart , when absent from him, lies disordered 1 and 
enfeebled. 


Buba% 

1 am grieved, and in my heart on thy account I hold a 
hundred sorrows, 

Without the rubies of thy lips, I am matched against pain 
hour by hour ; 

I am in despair for this life, I the poor, the dejected, 

I hope that the road of annihilation may become my refuge. 


Gitshwara. 


1 sing the praise of the locks of my beloved. 

And the following verses are part of the fruit of his fertile 
geniuB. 


Qhazal* 

How wondrous graceful is my loved one’s form, 

I yield myself a slave to that figure and carriage $ 

My loved one would not look towards me with compassion, 
Perhaps she displayed an inclination towards strangers, 
Nadir! ! go towards the wineshop 
And pledge thy head and turban for wine. 


Verse. 

Though I remained my whole life-long there at the head of 
thy street, 

I swear by my life, that I never enjoyed a moment’s peace ; 
Wherever I bowed my head with the intention of obeisance 
Thou wert there the Kabbah 3 towards which I turned* 

A whole world was admitted to intimacy,, and yet I remained 
forlorn, 


x Nizame , lit. a governor, one who orders and directs. The play 

upon the word cannot be preserved. « 

* The gfcazal or ode must consist of at least five couplets but 

must not exceed fifteen. Its first two hemistiches must rhyme. 

s Sajdah , commonly pronounced Sijdah , means a prostration in 

which the forehead touches the ground i as a religious observance the pros- 
tration, is on seven members t on the forehead, the two hands, the two knees, 
and the toes of both the feet 5 women must touch the ground With the elbows, 
men on the contrary must keep the elbows up. The palms of the hands 
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All were accepted there but I was rejected ; 

Why do you ask Nadiri, what is thy condition in that road, 

At one time I am unhappy, at another 1 was happy 1 there. 

He also wrote this Qastdak in honour of the deceased 
Emperor* 

Qasiddh . 

Thanks he to God that with a settled mind 

Intimate * friends sat together in pleasure \ 

The rose»garden is the pleasure-resort of people* for there in 
the presence of the rose, the nightingale sorrowful at the 
absence of his beloved became rejoiced by its presence. 

It may be that the beloved one of the garden had been 
stripped naked by Autumn, 

So that she has woven a patchwork garment of the hundred 
petals of the rose. 

The rose and the jasmine* the spikenard and the basil are in 
one place, 8 

See l the Emperor of Spring has come with his retinue and 
troops* 

The birds are singing the praises of the Emperor of heavenly 
grandeur * 

On the branches of the trees* like the preachers from their 
pulpits* 

The glorious Ebaqan* the Emperor of dignity like JamgJiid, 
Humayta* 

Who has a powerful hand and a sturdy heart by the decree 
of the Almighty 

From his intelligence springs tne wisdom of the learned, 

From his insight arises the perception of the men of acute 
vision. 


must be placed upon the ground, with the fingers in the direction of the 
Qiblah, which was originally Jerusalem, but was afterwards changed to the 
Ka'b&b* Mii!kkdtu*l-Ma?dbih> Cap* xv. part i. 

See Hughes’ Diet, of Islam, art* KaSbah* 

1 MS. (A.) Vf C^h^- 

* The test reads contemporary, bttt MSS. (A) (B) rsad^k* 

Intimate* ^ , t 

* MS. (A) reads V* 1 * *•**• 4 Text MS. (B) read* 
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Since prohibited things are unlawful by the statutes of religion, 

He hastens to perform the deeds for which there is divine 
sanction. 

474. There have gathered together, to secure the victory of the 
army of Islam, 

The unrivalled warriors of his army, the brave men of his 
troops, 

Beneath his victorious standard, on the field of Fortune* 

May the favour of the Everlasting be his protector and ally. 

Oh thou by the generosity of whose hand all things have 
their being, 1 

By the sharpness of whose sword all properties both acci- 
dental and essential 8 obtain permanence. 

In the first day of eternity, the object of creation for the 
Lord of the world was the evolution of thy form from this 
revolving sphere, 

Should Gabriel a second time be the hearti or revelation, 

Pure passages 3 will be revealed in thy glory. 

Every subtilty of science which thy ruby lip pronounces 

Has become as famous in the world as #ie uninterrupted 
tradition. 4 

It is well-known that this is a commentary on the books of 
mathematical science, this wonderful composition of thine 
on the discovery of circles. 

How can any one deny the vastness of thy knowledge ? 

Hone but a stubborn disputant 6 will deny self-evident truths. 

qiwdm is the stay or support of any thing, that in virtue of which 
it subsists. 

A'rdz o jawahir* By O Pj* 'Arazun^ is meant in the 
conventional language of Muslim theologians, a thing that is not permanent, 

“ an accident,” as opposed to jauharun , “ an essential,” see Bane, s. v. 

also Jc ashsh afj o. v. and 

S MS. (A) reads preferably j* for obf. 

* These two lines commencing occur in MS. (A) before 

the line commencing Jjt J)J as well as in this place. 

Founded on certainty, equivalent to 

8 muMbir. One who conientiously upholds a proposition which he 

knows to he false. 



I cannot estimate thy perfections, for in every art thou bast 
become perfectly skilled ; 

When compared with thy philosophic intellect and gcod for- 
tune, the angelic essence becomes as one of the common 
material * objects. 

Thy generosity is of such a nature that at the moment of 475* 
bestowing 

Thou knowest without asking all the hidden desires of the 
mind. 

This enigma upon the name of Kibar * is also by him : 


That face s is the Qur’an, and that down on the cheek is the 
sign 4 of tyranny and oppression ; 

The cheek of that heart-ravishing one has no endowment of 
the mole of fidelity. 5 # 

1 Bead for MS. (A). 

» MS. (A) reads UT MS. (Breads 

* The text reads with a footnote saying that alt three MSS. are 

the same. MS. (B) wads. Jj * b 

* The text reads MS. (B) reads 

6 The verse in the original runs thng : 

Mufhaf ast anru wa an Matt ay at i jaur o jafd st 
‘Ariz i an dil-sitdn Id bahra az k \dl i wafd st 

The word CWP^° mu?haf here has two meanings, (1) a collection of pages 
ufcas** fuhuf, written upon, and placed between two boards, hence a copy of 
the Qur’an, (2) affected by tashif, which is a technical expression for so alter- 
ing a word by. changing diacritical points and altering the order of its com- 
ponent letters, that it, acquires a different signification. 

In accordance with this second meaning, in the word the letter j 
wdo is first dropped leaving^f dnr then > r is changed into b giving 
abr i by transposing these letters we get jk bar . 

The word ^ Matt has also two meanings, (1) down on the cheek, (2) a 
letter or character. Hence we may translate “ that letter is the sign of tyranny 
and oppression.*’ How kaftan , cutting or cleaving, is such a sign, 

and may be represented by its root, «-*(£ kdf, which is the letter of the 
alphabet required, and when prefixed to the syllabi© jh bar above found 
gives thsgi word jty? Jcibdr t thus completing the mu'ammd- or enigma. 
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I 

The death of the aforesaid Maulaua took place in the year 
* 966 XL and Mir Amani Kabnli wrote the following i of the 

event. 


Verse. 

Alas ! the pity of it, that the discemer of subtilties Nadir! 
has departed, 

That rare poet * who did full justice to eloquence in the world ; 
I sought to express the date of his death by way of enigma, 
Wisdom answered one has gone from among the masters of 
speech . 8 

Another is Shaikh Abul Wahid I * * 4 * Farighi, who was deeply 
imbued with the feelings of a darvesh and was 6 renowned for his 
sweet singing ; the following is taken from his poems : 

Verst 

So great is the habitual oppression of that seeker after tyranny 
That a morsel of mercy from him, seems a great beauty. 

And in his impassioned style he says : 


Praise be to God that I am freed from the love of an ill- 
conditioned sot, 

Who used to fall, as did his eyes, from drunkenness in every 
road, 

Who, like the cup, for the sake of a draught, was lip to lip 
’ with every man, 

Who like the flagon beqt himself to every cup in every place. 


I MS. (A) mads j*. 

% *£ ttjf * This we may read An tfadiri hi. That Nadir! who : or, 

An Nddire hi. 

* jt ijfe Raft yoke <tz sukhun war an. If from isJtjj 

nukhnn warin the value of which is 967, we remove that is one, we have 
left 966, 

6 Footnote to text says that the Nafd'isu'l-Madtir reads Abul Wtjid 
MS, (B) reads Abul Wajd. 

6 MSS (A) (B) omit after and insert it after 
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The following is also by him. 

Verse . 

At that time when my heart was blest with thy companion- 
ship, 

It did not seem that such a blessing could be expressed ; 

In short, the whole of my life's reckoning had passed in 
separation from thee, 

Who can count the joy of meeting ! what a store of happiness 
it was ! 

Strangers last night were near yon, while Farighi at an 
immense distance was burning like rue 1 * * * * upon the fire of 
disappointment. 

This is also his : 


Verse. 

Oh my intimate companions do not break the bond of union 
In dispersion is distraction, do not break it and depart. 

And again he writes : 


Verse. 

When thou drawest out thine arrow from my breast l<w»ira its 
point there, 

Grant me my heart to yield my life in tby service manfully. 

His death occurred in the year 940 H., and he was buried in 
the monastery * of Shaikh Zainu-d-Din s at Agra, and in conse- 
quence of the extremity of their unanimity and concord both 
left the world in the same year. It is said that at the time when 
these two eminent men went to Hindustan, owing to their 
excessive profligacy they possessed nothing but an ol & postin* 
between them. Shaikh Zainu-d-Bin 6 said to Shaikh Abul- 
Wajd, 6 “ I will take this to the bazar of Kabul upon the condition 
that you won't come and indulge in any pleasantries/* He agreed, 
and a purchaser having run it up to a most extravagant figure 


l Sipand. Rue is said in the Ghtatu-Ulughat to be burned to avert 

the evil eye. Rue was called “ herb of grace ” from its supposed efficacy in 

exorcism. 

* Omit dfc*. MSS./A) (B) » MS. (A). * A sheepskin coat. 

» MS. (A). * MS. (B). MS. (A) reads 

78 
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was ready to give five shahrukhis 1 but Shaikh Zain kept demand- 
ing more. At last ghaikb Abul-Wajd came up in a disinterested 
way and was acting as broker, after a deal of haggling he said, 
477. Ah ! yon cheat ! why this door mat 4 itself contains & five 
ShahrukMs worth of fleas and lice ” ! so the bargain was at an end, 
and Shaitt Zain was annoyed and said, “ What sort of time was 
this, for the stupid jokes you are so fond of ? We wanted the price 
of a loaf, and this is the way you’re going to pay for * it ” ! Shaikh 
Abul-Wajdfell into a fit of laughter. 

Another is Jahl Yafcman, 5 who was from Bukhara, and having 
acquired a reputation on this account in Kabul, offered his services 
at the time when the late Emperor proceeded towards Hindustan 6 
obtained great favours from Humayun, and rose to a confidential 
position, and at the time when Shah Muhammad Khan Salu 7 
was left in Kabul as revenue commissioner, 8 he treated 9 the 
Mulla just like the rest of the people, and caused him serious 
annoyance. The Mulla accordingly composed an elegant tarkib 

J The Shahrukhi was a coin equivalent to 16 dams, or to a rupee. They 
were so called because they were first coined by Shah Bukh the Mughul 
Sultan of Persia, A.H. 807-850. Thomas, Pathan kings, p. 381. The purchaser 
was thus willing to give about two rupees for the postin . The postin is a 
jacket made of dressed sheepskin dyed a yellow colour and more or less 
handsomely embroidered in yellow silk. It is worn like Brian O’Linn’s 
breeches “ with the fleshy side ont and the woolly side in.” They cost about 
thirty or forty rupees, according to their embroidery. 

* Text reads BatU. In the text this word is followed by a (?) 

MS (A) has what may be patal, in which case the meaning wonld be 

11 a mat,” and this in consideration of the matted condition of a filthy posfin 
seems the true reading. 

8 MS. (B) omits 4 MSS. (A) (B) ^ UA 

8 MS. (A) reads wa digare Hdmi Tambdn. MS. (B) 

reads ' Jahi-i-yatmindn. A footnote to the text gives cjUAeig 

and says that NafaHsxi UMadsir writes “Jahi Yatmiyan was from Bokhara, 
his father Yatmiyan was a native of that place, for which reason he was 
commonly known by this name.” 

8 MS. (A) reads Sind. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read Said. The text reads Shahpur, hut in a 

footnote gives J&*** 

8 ba-jihat’i-sazdwali. 

8 MS. (B) reads for 
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band lampooning Salu, 1 * * and inasmuch as the Emperor had the 
daughter of Shah Muhammad Salu * in his service, he made an 
exception s in his favour alone, and erased the names of all the 
members of his family, male and female, consigning them to 
ignominy. Inasmuch as Humayun was also incensed against 
that ass 4 * who had been the source of all this mischief, he had that 
lampoon read 6 in Salu’s presence by the Mulla in full assembly, 
and evinced the greatest delight and merriment, and made him 
give a large sum as a reward. By degrees that lampoon became 
more and more disgracefully scurrilous, accordingly I have 
restricted myself to citing one extract from it in this place, which 
is as follows : — 

** I am the poet of Shah Humayun and the dust of his thres- 478* 
hold, 

The retinue of my poetic worth casts the moon’s brightness 
into shade. 

My poem is the Emperor, and my noble verses are his cavalry 
and soldiery, 

I experienced oppression from a fool, s without auy fault or 
crime of mine. 

If a fragment of paper has become blackened by my ravings, 

If my meditations turn towards 7 satirizing him, 

The object is that that these idiotic asses 

May have a regard for the honour aud dignity of this class. 

Alas, for that man who contends with the tribe of poets. 

Whoever contends with me contends against calamity.” 

The Emperor interfered at this verse saying, “ Why do you 
not word it thus : 

“ Whoever contends with me contends with God ” 

The following verses are also by him : — 

1 MSS. (A) (B). g 

* MSS. (A) (B) AlAU 

4 The Text reads > Khar but M.& (A). reads ^ ^^father-in- 
law. 

* MSS. (A) (B) 

* MSS. (A) {B) read be-khirade. The text reads 1^3 qahba- 

% am. Whoremaster. 

1 Text (SJ) with a footnote for 
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Verse. 

As long as we have existed we have been lovers and havf 
incurred ignominy, 

Yet we have been constant to the true proportions of lovers. 
This is als$ his : — 


Verse. 

Ye, beauteous ones, are all devoid of love and faithfulness, 

Ye treat your captives with tyranny and oppression, 

Ye promised to be faithful, but have vowed falsely, 

Say truly, why are ye all thus false ? 

Not in this city alone are we disgraced on your account. 

479 * Everywhere ye are the cause of our disgrace, 

How often will ye ask what is your object in the world ? 

I say truly that ye are, ye are, ye are. 

Jahi cannot save his life from your hands 

For ye are a calamity of the calamities sent by Grod. 

The following is also by him : 

Verse. 

Last night the moon of the .‘Id appeared in the form of a 
misqal 1 

Because from tne vapours of fasting the mirror of the heart 
was clouded. 

Was this the new moon ? or by reason of the leanness of 
their bodies, 

Did the bone of the rib of the thirsty-lipped fast-endaring 
ones appear P 

Or was it that they had fashioned a saddle * for the camel of 
Laili ? 

Or was it the bowed body of Majnun who had become pale 
and wan through grief P 

The very heaven wishes to enrol itself arhong thy servants, 


l mifqal or mifqalat , called also ij,*. iharazat, is a shell used 

for polishing swords, mirrors, &c., Taju-WArus. 

MS. roads mqqal which suits neither metre nor sense. 

* MSS. (A) (B) read for ****&*>. A footnote variant to the be** 

is 
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And foi' that reason has bent the bow in order to string it.« 
Moreover thy. messenger has bound on his bells, * and has 
placed the feather of distinction on his head, 

He is going from Eum to bear tidings from Zanzibar. 

It must be borne in mind that this verse 8 Khwesh rti dar silk-i - 
Jdiudddmi tu nilkT^wdhad falak . (The very heaven wishes to enrol 
itself among your servants) he has taken from a couplet of the 
qasidah of Nizam Astarabadi, which runs thus, — 

Shah nujum az majma^i-mardum nishan dwarda and 
Waz mah i nau taza h,arfe darmiyan dwarda and 
At night the stars have appeared like an assembly of men 
And have brought into their midst a new idea in the shape of 
the new moon ; 

The Shah of Zangbar has taken his seat upon the throne of 480. 
Empire 

And the stars have brought the bow as an offering to him. 

Rub&z. 

The down which encircles thy cheek is the cause of my dis- 
traction, 

Thy locks are the cause of my helplessness and distress, 

That dusky ringlet is bent upon my undoing, 

All these charms are the cause of my distraction. 

The following is also his : 

Come, for the sky has prepared for your pastime * 

The sun as the golden gourd', and the crescent- moon as the 
hook. 5 


X (Text). MS. (A) reads MS. (B) reads 

Basta zang. The dak-runners in the East carry a cluster of 
globular bells called Zang or rang, tied to one end of the staff carried over 
their shoulders, to the other end of which the mail-bag is attached, as a signal 
to clear the way. Zang-bastan has the secondary meaning acquiring 
importance. MSS. (A) (B) read «■■&) for 
8 MS. (A) reads 1} fcjgl. 

* iSp. (j^ qabaq buzz. Qabaq signifies in Turin a gourd $ in ancient times 
the Turkomans used to hang up a wooden gourd as a mark for archery, but 
in later times a bowl was substituted for the gourd. 

kajak. The name given to the hook upon which the bowl is sus- 
pended in the game of qabaq anddzl. {Q&id&ud-lughdt*) 
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Bair&m Khan has a well-known qasidah with this same rhyme, 
but in a different metre, of which the following is the opening 
couplet 

Verse* 

Thy shaft has carried away, the loop of the qabaq 1 * * 4 from its 
hook, 

Thy meteor, by the help of the crescent-moon has erased the 
form of the Pleiades. 

These two opening couplets are derived from the opening couplet 
of a qasidah by the celebrated Nigari Tun!. The death of Mulla 
Jalu took place in the year 956 H. and was due to some poison 
which a servant introduced into his cup. 

Another poet is Haidar Tunia’!, a man of parts, and unequalled 
in the technicalities of harmony, he had a competent faculty for 
both poetry and music. He spent the greater part of his life in 
Hindustan. The lampoon upon the Maliku-l-munajjimin 8 of the 
481 . time of Humayun Padshah, which he wrote at Panjgah, is one of 
the marvels of the age, and a rarity for all time. 

The following opening couplet which he wrote for his threnody 
on the death of the Baintly martyred Imam, 8 accepted of God, 
murdered by man, offspring of the Prophet, by descent from the 
pure* Fatimah, upon them be peace , 5 is read during the ‘Ashuril in 
the assemblies for the commemoration of the death of Husain. 6 * 


1 The text reads kabak and a footnote states that all three MSS. have 
the word written with kaf-i-k&liman («-£). MS (A) however has 

qabaq. The crescent moon is compared to an erasing-knife (*£&?*) 

8 Prince of Astrologers. 

8 Husain, the second son of ‘All by his wife Fafcimah, daughter of Mnfcam 
mad, was slain at KarbalS, A. H. 61. See Hughes* Diet . of Islam. 

4 Al-Batfd. The word batul literally means an offset of a palm-tree, 
*cut from the parent tree and independent of it. With the article Jt al, in 
its application to Fatimah, it denotes her distinction from other women on the 
ground of chastity, excellence and religion. See Lane s. v 

5 *ataihdmas-8aldm. MS. (A) The text reads 

with a footnote variant Ai* Al/( and stating that the expression in the 

text is not found either in the dual or plural in any MS. Clearly the editor 
had not MS, (A) before him. 

* i JjImjo m'adrik lit., battle fields. 
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Verse* 


The month of Muharram has come and our eyes are constrained 
to weep, 

We let fall tears of blood at the thought of Husain's parched 
lips. 1 * * 

Rub&u 

Thou art he whom in envy they call the stm and moon, 

Thy troops, both horse and foot, they call the moonfaced ones. 

Thou art worthy of this, with this grace and beauty of thine, 

That all the kings of the age should call thee sovereign lord. 

The following is also by him 

My heart thou hast no friend to compare with sorrow for him, 
Thou hast no comfort in life like sympathy for him. 

* And this : — 

Every moment my heart's desire has some fresh allurement, 

To bear her coquetry costs my life, what of that ? it is her 
. life. 

How can I liken the lips of my love to the bud of the rose. 

The bud is tightly pursed* it is true, but is dumb and silent* 

The son of this man Haidar Turn was an arrant coward and 
spiritless ; * accordingly in the months 8 9 of the year 985 H. he had 182. 
entered the service of Humayun ; one day he was describing the 
circumstances of a journey by boat and its terrors, in such a way 
that the effects of fear were evident from his behaviour * * * . 4 I asked 
saying, May be you regret having gone on the Hajj ? 8 and I 
repeated as appropriate to the occasion that verse which his rivals 
said to the poet Qudsi.® 

1 The pathetic story of tie death of Hnsain slain in his attempts to quench 

his thirst, forms the theme of the annual ceremonies of the Mnfoarram. See 

Hughes 1 Diet. of Islam, artt. Mnliarram, and Al-Husain, where a full account 

of Husain’s death is given. 

* MS. (A) reads MS. (A) (B) omit J*i)> 

* MS. (A) omits Jn*. 

* Text Jfait MS. (A) u&M MS. (?) 

* JETajo or greater pilgrimage. 

9 Mir Husain Qfidsi of K&rbals, see Atu-t-.A&t&n (B) X. 602. 
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Verse. 

From the hardships of the desert path, and its thorns, 1 
Of the coming to the Ka‘bah you are probably repentant. 

He replied instantly, “ Yea ! verily.” The king said, why should 
he repent of having visited the Ka}hah> though he may indeed 
repent of sitting in a ship. At that same moment Mathin 2 * Khan, 
the elegant and accomplished mime, in accordance with a hint from 
the king, made himself up s to represent^ a mad man bitten by a 
dog, and began to bark like a dog, and seized Haidar, 4 * and dragged 
him forward with his turban flying one way and his shoes another. 
He began running in all directions , 6 till at last he rolled on the 
ground, and set them all laughing immoderately. When he 
learned the truth he was desperately ashamed. The king at- 
tempted to console him, but it ended by his being obliged to leave 
Hindustan. Another is Shah Tahir Khwandi 6 Dakkanl, the 
younger brother of Shah Ja‘far; the * Ulama of ‘Iraq, however 
ridicule his pretensions to descent from Khwandi stock, and have 
prepared a document bearing upon,, this question, to which both 
Lis opponents and supporters subscribed their signatures, 7 as is 
mentioned in the Kamilu-t-tawarikh of I bn Ash* Jazari, 8 and also 
in the Lubbu-t-tawariMk 9 of QazI Yabya Qazwxni, and other works. 
He claimed to be intimately connected with Shah Tab m asp, but 

1 jla. Khdr-i-mnahaildn. See ante t p. 550 n. 1, 

2 MSS. (A)(B) ( s 5 * Lc . Mathl 8 MS. (B) reads S AU, 

* MS. (A) reads lifcrt- 6 MS (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) reads KhondT Shah Tahir Junaidi, See Beale Diet. Or, 

Biog., p. 250. See also Briggs Firi^hta, vol. iii. reign of Bnrhan Nizam Shah, 

7 MSS. (A) (B) ■***■• The text reads MS. (B) reads UkA. 

8 The author of this celebrated history which is also called Ai Kamil fi-U 
t&rijstk (the perfect history) or more commonly AUKamit> was Shaikh Ab«-h 
Hasan ‘AH ibu Abi-1- Karan Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu-l-Karim 
ibn { Abdu-l- Wahid ash-Sharbanl commonly known as Ibmi-l-Asir. 

He is called Al -Jazari (the islander) from his birth-place the island of Ibn 
‘Umar, Jazirat ibn ‘Umar, an island of the Tigris above Mosul. He was born 
555 H. (1160 A.D.) and died 630 H. (1232 A D.). Bee Elliot and Dowson, II. 
244, and Haji Khalifah. 9733. 

1 w sMn~t*Tau'ariM*, (Marrow of History), The author of this 
work was Yabya ibn ‘Abdu-l-Latif Qazwlm (Dimislaql) who died 060 A.H. 
J1552 A.D.). Bee Bliiefc and Dawson XV. 293 and Hail Khalifah. 11076. 
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eventually he was led, by the abuse which was heaped upon him 
in connection with the aforesaid claim to relationship, 1 and the 
excessive annoyance caused him by Mir Jamal u-d-D In Sadr 
Astarabadi, to proceed to the Dakkan, which is famed as the 483. 
refuge for the oppressed, where he met with a favourable recep- 
tion from Nizam Shah, the ruler of that country, and was re- 
warded with considerable advancement, and attaining the highest 
dignities 2 reached the rank of Jumlatu-l-Mulk ( Chief finance- 
minister of the State). The Shi‘ah tenets spread widely, in fact 
wc may say they were really inaugurated in those regions through 
the instrumentality of Shah Tahir. 2 Nizam Shah Babid, who was 
afflicted .with an incurable 4 malady of long standing, was cured 
by the virtue 6 of a charm pronounced over him by Shall Ja‘far, 
and that occurrence, which was in reality was of the nature of 
htidraj , he attributed to the miraculous powers (Icaramat) of 
Shah Ja‘far, 6 and acting upon his instigation abandoned the religious 


1 MS. (A) reads 2 MSS. (A) (B) AjJ| 

3 Shah Tahir, hv ’ prophesying the recovery of his son ‘Abdu-l-Qiidir, who 
was dangerously ill, induced Nizam Shah to reject the names of Abu Bokr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usman, who are the three first Klialifahs of the Sunnis, from the 
Khutbah, and to snbstituto those of the Imams, thus proclaiming himself a 
Shihih. See Firishta, Bo. text, It. 220 et seqq. Briggs, (ill. £28) merely 
mentions the fact bat does not give the story. 

* Seed 5f. MS. (A). 

5 * OjjWw. Batufail-i-fusi'm j&tcfini. This is a very strange ex- 

pression, and although it occurs in the text and MSS. (A) (B), I would 
suggest we should read (J-Aib la-fazli. The use of spells and charms for 
the euro of disease was permitted to Muslims provided there was in them no 
suspicion of shirk, that is, of associating anything with God. We read 

in the IffVg/ifttft.that spells were permitted to be used “ to counteract the ill- 
effects of a malignant eye ; and on those bit by snakes or scorpions, and for 
sores in the side/' " They were also directed to be used for jaundice which 
was hold to be an effect of the evil-eye. See Midkkdtud- Masdbih, XXI. Fart II* 

MS. (B) reads 

6 g^&Lwt. Islidraj. In the Kaghfjid! this is defined as follows: “A 
preternatural occurrence brought about by the agency of an unbeliever or an 
impious man, and in conformity with his desires,” Another definition is also 
given from the ShmnailvA*Muhammadhjrth, <s /sit'd) nj is a preternatural occur- 

79 
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tenets of Sunnat 1 and Jama? at, % which he held as one of the Mah- 
damyah , 3 and became a fanatical heretic , 4 What cruel and vexa- 
tious treatment as accursed and excommunicate did not these two 
ill-starred ones 6 inflict upon the ‘ TJlama and Shaikhs of that land ! 
So that at last their disgraceful conduct led to the expulsion of the 
true Muslims, and heresy 6 from that day again became firmly 
rooted in that country. 

ghah Tahir was in natural descriptive poetry comparable to 
Nigam Astarabadi in astronomical poetry. The following is from 
one of his qastdahs written in eulogy of Humayuu Padghah. In 
it he has imitated An war i. 


When the golden litter of the suit enters the resting-place of 
l^amal,? 

The tulip lights its lamp, and the narcissus its torch ; 


rence brought about by the agency of infidels or evil-doers.” It is generally 
understood that a miracle brought about by one who claims to be a prophet, 
if it be in accordance with his desires is called mu'jiza, while if it be contrary 
to Ms intention it is called Thdnat. Again that which is brought about by any 
other than a prophet, if be be faithful, pious, and perfect in the knowledge 
of God, is called karamat ; that performed by the ordinary believer is 
called mcfunat, but that which is performed by infidejs is to be called istidraj. 

Ka&shdfl. 463. 

1 The word iim Sunnat means literally * a path * and the Sunnis are known 
as &«• <JA| Ahl-i- Sunnat “ the people of the path.” The %nmis have claim- 
ed for themselves this title in virtue of their acknowledging the first four 
Khalifahs to have been the rightful successors of Muhammad, and receiving 
the 41 six hooks M of tradition. 

5 AisU^ jam$‘at, Assembly. It is here used in its technical sense of 

***• sunnatun mu’akkadatun an authenticated traditional practice; 
The Sunnis are commonly called Ahbi-aunnah wa jamZ c ah. 

8 For an account of the Mahdawl sect, see Ain-i-Akbari {B.) I., pp. Hi iv. 

4 mutaraffis-i-ghali. The meaning appears to be u became 

more of a gh^ah than the ShPahs themselves.” The form of the word 
mutaraffiz requires sorae such translation. 

6 mash’ urn MSS. (A) (B) read j**^fc*. 

« ufo) Rafz lit. forsaking. The Sunni Muslims cal! all ghfahs Bdfip or 
heretics. 

I (J+a* ffamal , Aries. The sub enters Aries in Spring, 
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Now the mountain is freed from the headache caused by 
Bahman and Dai , 1 * * * * 

And the spring cloud washes from its forehead the sandal, * 

The following Qasidah in praise of the Prophet 8 is also 
his, although the gurtz-gah,* nay even the commencement of the 
Qastdah in its entirety, is not suitable to the dignity of the holy 484 * 
Commander (of the Faithful) on him he peaoeS 


Once more the time has come when in accordance with the 
summons of the sky 

The rose spreads its crimson blauket on the couch of the 
garden ; 

The clouds of Naisan, with the keen blood-hued dagger of 
the lightning 

Erases the word u ice ” 6 from the pages of the earth’s 
surface. 

The close-eyed darlings the buds, like an army of Ozbaks , 7 

Make a night-attack at early dawn upon the army of Dai, 

Behold the forms of bud and of rose with the sky for a 
branch ! 

The conical shadow of the earth is the bud, the sun in 
heaven is the rose. 


1 iS* J Bahman-o-Dai. Dai is the tenth and Bahman the eleventh 
month of the Persian year : they answer to December and January. See 
Al- Birum Chronology, p. 52. 

% Sandal . Sant alum 'album, N. 0. Sanfalacese* 

The wood ground into powder is much used iu India made into a paste with 
water as an application to the forehead in headaches. The Makhzann-l-Adiviya, 
recommends the addition of a little camphor and rose-water. See Ibn Baitar 
II, 188. See ante f p. 484 w. 1, also Drury, Useful Plants of India, p. 388. 

8 Manqabat. This word is used to connote eulogy of either the 

Prophet or holy men (Walls). 

Quriz-gdh . Point of departure. This name is given ly that 
portion of a qaftdah in which the poet leaves his original theme to descant 
upon the qualities of the person eulogised. 

8 MS. (A) omits - also - and - 

« Text *Jji harf-i-barf. MS. (B) reads <4^ harf-i-harf. 

7 The Turks are called tang-chashm close-eyed, and the red petals tightly 

folded in the bud are likened to the “ taj ” or red caps of the Qizilbash. 
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And for this reason that the assembly' of the rose may not be 
without a minstrel, 

The nightingale has become the lute-player, the rose-branclj. 
with its buds are the lute ; 

The garment of the rock would have become wet from the 
moisture distilled from the clouds 

Had not the mountain covered its back with the woollen 
cloak 1 of verdure. 

Had not the lightning smitten its goad upon the head of the 
elephant-like cloud 

It would have laid in ruins the stately edifice of the sky. 

The .garden became the table of ‘Isa, and the dew lying on it * 

Looked like salt sprinkled here and there upon that table, 

In order that the people may not receive base gold from the 
hand of the jasmine, 

The tulip cambist carries hidden under his arm the touch- • 
stone. 

Every perfect thing which is not secure from the defects of 
decay. 

Seems in the sight of the wise and noble but a small thing. 

The beloved of the garden is of perfect beauty but it had 
been well 

485* If this beauty and comeliness had not been separated from it. 

Alas ! for that moment when at the instigation of desire the 
army of Dai 

Became emboldened 3 to lay waste the garden of roses. 

The time is near at hand when the staff-bearer of the days of 
Autumn 

Will knock with his staff at the gate of the rose-garden. 

The crow will then hold in derision the impassioned 4 night- 
ingale. 

And the withered petals will lie blackened beneath the 
hundred petalled rose {tbe sun). 

t Text reads *J£*&f* MSS. (A) (B) read Jeapanals, a felt garment 

which poor persons wear on their backs in winter. <gQu&u-H%$hat. 

% Bead MSS. (A) (B). 

* Text reads bat we should read MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) reads for 
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The wind lias east the diadem from the head of the garden 
glory, 1 * * 

While the Siparak 8 sets itself up in antagonism to the cheek 
of the rose. 

With a view to the construction of that courtyard of which 
Dai 8 has laid the foundation in the garden, 

Everywhere there lie scattered about bricks of ice and mortar 
of snow, 

[For aged people who have experienced the tyranny of 
Autumn 

The optician Dai makes spectacles of the crystal ice. 

[Soon will it happen that from fear of the staff of the 
watchman of Dai 

The people of the swegt herbs will take to flight one after 
another]. 4 * 

It is better for the wise man that he determine to make the 
tour of such a garden 

Where the autumn cannot be persuaded to go even by force. 

That garden is the rose-garden of the praise of a king of so 
high dignity 

That the very angels descend from heaven to frequent his 
Court. 

Murtaza 6 * the king, both of form and reality, inasmuch as he is 
the source of the union of shadow and snbstance. 

That one who, from the impetuosity of his royal falcons 486 - 
talons, 


1 t bustdn africz. A' red flower without odour, called also Taj-i* 

Khurus (CoekscombJ and GuI-i-Tusnf. (Burban-i-Qati*) Amaranthus candatus 
Love-lies-bleeding or Oelosia cristata (Cockscomb) N. O. Amaranihacese. 

% d>j$* Siprah a herb, which when boiled dyes yellow (Steingass). This 
line may also be translated, Measles has become opponent to the cheek of the 


rose. 

8 MS. (A) reads Uf for 45a. 

♦ This couplet is in MS. (A), as follows.— 

^ Abs r** ijCSf j+xi Jt Af <&jj 

tS* 

fie text reads (W C&tf instead ol A- 1 ? ^y- 
$ Murtaza. The Chosen. A title of ‘All. 
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Breaks the wing of the heavenly Eagle 1 2 3 as though it were a 
duck. 

Such a kir^g is he that, in the train of the attendants at his 
door, 

Birjis 8 bears the name Sa‘d, and ‘Utarid 8 that of Zlrak. 

The table-steward of the sky, for the use of his lordly table, 

Has brought the Pleiades 4 in his band as salt-cellar and salt. 

The moon has become the censer of his 5 assembly, and the 
rays of the moon , 6 

Are the smoke of the aloes-wood which issues from that 
censer, 

From behind the mirror of the heavens, in accordance with 
the rules of approval, 

Whatever he said, Fate repeated £he same like a parrot . 7 

[Who else is there whom they can bring into his train, 

We recognise his other competitors, each one of them. 

He bears no relation to tyranny-loving strangers, 

The connoisseur perceives the difference between turquoise 8 
and glass beads ; 

1 4 ^ 1 * Nasrain-i-falak. The constellations Eagle and byre. * 

2 Birj/s, The planet Jupiter, which is one of the c>N***» 
Sa‘dan, or two auspicious planets, the other being Venus. 

3 * Utarid . The planet Mercury, which is held to rule over intelli- 
gence, hence it has the name 2 Irak, intelligent. 

The names Sa‘d and Zirak are commonly given to servants. 

4 hj* Suraiyyd. The Pleiades ; as being the most beneficial of the 
planets from its influence on the autumnal rains, is called by the Arabs 

An-najm, The constellation, c/. Job. xsxviii. 31. The poet apparently 
draws his simile from the form of the constellation itself, and also from 
the nebula, which he compares to the salt grains. If this latter is really the 
case it would be interesting, as the nebula of the Pleiades is claimed to have 
been comparatively recently discovered, first by photography. 

8 MS. (A) reads jJ for 4 

* The expression jirm-i-qamar is not very clear, and properly 

would hardly bear the meaning given to it in the translation. The word 
firm is said to be used in the sense of the separate members of the body 
(see Lane s. and on this analogy the word is here translated niys. 

7 The text has here a footnote saying that in two MSS. there follows here 
In mafia? i n niz ma§hhur a $& So MS. (B). 

8 To look each morning npon the turquoise is said to enhance the brilliancy 
of the eyes. It is also said that the wearer of a Turquoise so set that it 
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Virtual justice and the decree of courts are mistakes, 

For this reason that this question was decided in the case of 
Faddak 1 

The widow of time, since she was not meet for marriage, 

He divorced her openly and irrevocably, then he left her.] * 

The following opening couplet of his 8 is also well-known : — 487** 

Verse. 

In this grief-populated world joy has departed from my 
sorrowful heart, 4 

We are quite accustomed to grief to such an extent has joy 
been forgotten. 

Verse . 

We have been defamed because of the crime of love, as the 
devotee is blamed for his hypocrisy ; 

Both of us are defamed, but what a vast difference there is 
between us ? 

The following is also his 

Verse. 

/ 

Come not out, for you will be the calamity 6 of the age, 

We shall be slain and you will be disgraced. 

The following qasidah also 6 is a very happy production of bis:— 

Every man who sets his heart upon worldly desires 
In the judgment of men of wisdom is not wise ; 


touches the skin may fall from any height without injury, m the stone attracts 
to itself the whole force of the blow. Mani Mala I., p. 88. It is also sup- 
posed to change colour with the state of the wearer’s health. The Turquoise 
is commonly worn set in an amulet. 

1 Faddak was a village which belonged to the prophet Muhammad. After 
his death, when his daughter Fafcimah had assumed possession, the Khalifab 
took it from her by force, saying, “I have heard the prophet say ‘we 
prophets will not leave legacies to our heirs but what is left at our death will 
be given in charity.* *’ 

I The verses in brackets' are omitted from MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) omits Jt- 

* Test reads «fti> Ji jf crt* w't* /*»>»• MSS. (A) (B) read 

cJ) jfi y jA. I n grief for her the joy of lore has left 

my sorrowful heart. 

* MSS. (A) (B) read iiii for s insert after *<**««. MS. (At. 
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His death occurred in the yean 952 H. in the Dakkan and for 
the tarlkh of his decease the words Tabi l * * u ahl-i-l-bait 1 were 
devised. 

Another is K&waja Aiyub 8 ibn Khwaja Abul-barakat, s who 
was one of the hereditary grandees of Mawara-an-nahr. Both 
father and son, in spite of their excellencies acquired 4 * and inherit- 
ed, have become proverbial for indifference, the one in ‘Iraq and 
Khurasan, and the other in Kabul and Hindustan, This Mun- 
taihab has no room to relate their circumstances in detail, but they 
are related in many other places, and are well-known. It is said 
that Khwaja Abu-l-barakat 6 read the following mat I a 6 * of one 
of his own poems on the learned men of the age, 7 

Fer.se. 

The field of my hope became parched, and a famine of faith- 
fulness followed. 8 

488. Either this was from the fire of our heart, or that in the cloud 
of our eye there remained no rain. 

By way of fault-finding some one said to him that the ya ( (j ) 
in the last hemistich was meaningless, and in its place he should 
have written ta ( G ). The Khwaja repeated the following 
extempore by way of excuse : 

Qifah, 

Whatever comes before men of discrimination, 

They do not draw lines by way of criticism. 

They take the dots either above or below (as may be required) 
Wise men are not bound by simple dots. 

They read y& ( b ) and carefully consider, 

They do not read ya ( k ) but make it t3 ( 0 ) m error. 9 

l MSS. (A) (B) Tabiu-ahl.i-Ubait, Follower of the people 

of the House, Bee Qur'an, xxxiii. S3, The text omits the article Jf before 
which is correct, as the date required is 952. 

* Text reads yljJl. ^ 8 MS. (A) reads jJt AUi-l-laraknh. 

* MS. (B) reads for S MS. (A; again roads «*>*!,* t. 

« MS. (A) omits 7 MSS. (A) (B) omit ^ here. 

* MS. (A) reads j U Axc| t 

9 There is great cleverness of construction in tho original v iMi, in ( he 

last line -we should road M-kunand for iWixj na font tin A, and in the 

but two iSJjH for MS. (A). 
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He also wrote a qasidah in imitation of Salman Sawaji, 1 of 
which the following is the opening couplet : — 

Verse* 

I bum with the fever of love, and my head is racked with the 
pain of separation, 

My soul comes to my lips, but my beloved comes not to me ; 

[Since the fire of my heart burns in my body like the flame 
in a lamp 

My skirt has been rent and my garment torn upon my head]. 8 
And the following two poems are taken from a qasidah which 
he wrote to satirise the Qazi of Nishapur : — 

Verses. 

A certain theologian wrote contrary to the religious law of 
the Prophet, 8 

There was nothing of that kind written in the books. 

He wrote that honey is nnlawful and wine lawful to be used 
because (said he) the latter is the juice of the vine and the 
former the spume of the bee. 

To the wife who went 4 to complain of her husband to the 489. 

Qazi, saying I get no enjoyment of sense from him. 

He replied, If he has become enfeebled and weak, 

It is right that he should employ a hireling in his place. 
The^ IGi wajja in his poems sometimes uses the takhallus 5 of 
Ayub and sometimes that of Firaqi ; the following ghazaL is by 
him: — 

Verse. 

Lovely rose-branch, whose stature is straight as the cypress. 

Thou hast twined a line of emerald around thy lips. 


The last lines also mean — 

Either they read and consider carefully 

Or they do not read lest they should make mistakes. 

1 Salman Sawaji, whose surname was Jalalu-d-dm Mnhammad, was a cele- 
brated poet, a native of Siwa, and flourished in the reigns of Shaikh Hasan 
Jalayer and his son Sultan Aweis. He died 779 A. H. (Beale, O. B. D.) 

% Hot in MB. (B). 8 MSS. (A) (B) 

4 MSB. .(A) (B) read for 
8 Poetical name, nom-de-plume. 


m 
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Thy form is straight like the letter Alif [may his shadow be 
lengthened), 

And thine eyebrows are extended like the madda over the 
Alif . 1 

Thou hast oast the die of acceptance on the words of others, 

But through the words of lovers thou has drawn the line of 
refusal ; 

Thou endurest troubles, do not attempt to draw her, O painter 
of Chin, 

Wert thou to draw a hundred, never would there come eyes 
and locks like her’s. 

FiraqI, be not over-desirous of the wealth of union with her, 

Thou bast suffered boundless tyranny and spite at tbe hands 
of thy beloved . 2 

The king, who has now taken refuge in God’s pardon, in spite of 
that unseemly behaviour was excessively fond of the Khwajah. 
^Accordingly, so 8 desirous was he of his society that he joined 
Into in the marriage-boud to one of the Begams, in the hope 4 that 
he would adopt the manner of life of people of probity and 
rectitude, but the Khwajah was held so close a prisoner 6 by h[s 
evil habits, that he could not abide companionship with the king. 

Verse. 

When once evil habits have taken possession of the nature 

They will never leave it till the day of death. 

490 . He put forward various flimsy pretexts to that end, and not 
even contenting himself with this, one day while* in the king’s 
assembly be was guilty of a breach of decorum which one blushes 
to mention. The kmg, out of the exceeding kindliness and good- 
ness of his nature, overlooked his fault, and merely remarked, 
“My dear Khwaja what sort of manners are these ! ” The Khwaja 
sought permission to proceed to Makka the revered, the blessed , 6 
and after duly setting in order the requisites for his journey and the 

. x An Alif 1 with a curved line written across it horizontally f is called Alif 
mamdicda. This cross line was originally the word madd which means 
lengthening or prolonging. 

* transposes the two last lines. & MS. (A). Jf omits 

* W read* ** 0. 8 MS. (A) redds 

* MS. fA) omits ifjk* MS. (B) omits 
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requirements for a sea-voyage , 1 lie bade him farewell. When he 
embarked he enquired of his companions, what* are the advantages 
of going thither? They replied, “Purification from past sins.” 
He rejoined, “ I will wait then till I have fulfilled the catalogue of 
sins, and then be purified, so that I may have no further desire to 
sin.” 8 Thus he remained destitute of that grace, and abandoning 
himself to his desires, gave the rein to his passions. Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujrat in consideration of pleasant companionship aud 
good-fellowship, appointed 4 him a daily allowance of one ashrafi 6 
for his expenditure. One day when he was passing through the 
bazar of Ahmadabad, seeing the Khwaja in the Tirpauliya mosque , 6 
he reined back and with great kindness and empressement asked 
“ How is the Khwaja faring P ” He replied “ On the fare which 
you have allotted me, one of my limbs even cannot obtain sufficient 
sustenance, why do you ask such a question ? ” Sultan Bahadur 
notwithstanding this rudeness doubled his allowance . 7 

Just at that time too Shah Tahir BakkanI came to Gujrat 
with all pomp and circumstance on the occasion of his embassage 
from Nizam Shah Dakkani, and having heard such high praise 
of the Khwaja, arrived at his house, which had neither a mat nor 
a pitcher of water. A very pleasant colloquy followed, each 
reciting his own and hearing the other’s verses, and on the next 


1 MS. (A). The text reads j and adds a footnote 

saying that this is the reading of ali three MSS. and also suggests that we 
should perhaps read MS. (A.) is however evidently correct here. 

2 MS. (A) reads 

5 Read here 8. MS. (A.), instead of the reading in the text 

aiUJ 13. 

4 MS. (A) 

6 The Ashrafi is a gold coin weighing ten mdshas, which first obtained 
currency in the reign of Ashraf Padshah (Grhidsu-Ulughdt). 

« MS. (A) reads for The word J* tirpauliya is a 

Sanskrit word, meaning having three doors, It does not appear which mosque 
is meant, but Hunter in the Gazetteer of India, Yob I, pp* 97-98, speaking 
of the architecture of Ahmadabad, points out the compromise of form between 
Hindu or Jain, and Muhammadan types. He says “Even the mosques are 
Hindu or Jain in their details, with a Saracenic arch thrown in occasionally, 
not from any constructive want, but as a symbol of Islam/' 

1 MS. (A) omits b 
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491. 3ay, after arranging all the requirements of hospitality, with a 
a horse, and a bag of coin and valuable gifts in his own 
lodging, sent the Khwaja an invitation. In the warmth of their 
meeting and the enthusiasm of their conversation, suddenly the 
conversation turned upon. 1 religion and sects. The Khwaja 
enquired of the Shah, what is the reason that the Shl‘ahs among 
yon say such unbecoming things regarding the companions of the 
Prophet on him be peace? He answered c O ur jurisconsults 8 have 
decided that cursing (la ( n) is an element of faith (Iman)/ The 
Khwaja rejoined, 4 Curses on a faith of which cursing is an ele- 
ment.* The Shah was astounded at this, and their colloqny came 
to an end, and that urbanity and courtesy which he had thought 
to shew remained hidden by the curtain of his anger, and was 
lost. Finally he departed thence in wretchedness and ignominy 
to the Dakkan, and had an interview 8 with Nizam Shah, who 
likewise sent all that was necessary to his honourable reception, 
and received him cordially, but neither there could the Khwaja 
remain, owing 4 to his perverse temper and his want of self- 
restraint, till by leaving the world he freed himself from the 
torment of existence. 


Verse . 

My heart, he patient for that stem-hearted friend, 

Is sitting and grieving sore 6 at his own unhappy fate. 

Verse . 

Where was the black horse P whither did I wend ? 

Who am I, and what words are these? but what can I do, for 
the rein of my restive, hasty 6 and audacious pen has been 
turned in this direction, and words have leapt forth beyond the 
area of my control. Were it not so, I know that it is no virtue 
to pry into faults, while to carp at vices of others, shutting 
one’s eyes to one’s own defects is the acme of shortsightedness. 

1 IISS. (A) (B) insert jA before 

S Mvjtahidm, Mnjtahid (one who strives} 1 Ib the highest attain 

able title among Muslim divines. See Hughes* Diet, of Islam, s, v. and 
8 MS. (A) ts0U, 

* MS. (A) o** > MS. (B) reads for 
8 M& <AJ reads &££ for « MS. (A) 



The wicked sees all the vices of others, 

From the pitcher that distils which it contains. 1 

God He is glorified ancV-exalted, preserves all of ns from that 
which is wrong and improper, and as at this time 8 the writer has 
not with him a selection from the anthologies of the eloquent and 
learned poets, accordingly he has found it necessary to restrict 
himself 3 to the brief mention of these few poets by way of an 
example. 

Should this inconstant and transitory life give a few days res- 
pite, and should the days, in opposition to their usual habit afford 
assistance, and should Fate give its help, he will make mention 
of the poets of former times, and the contemporary poets of 
Hindustan, especially of those whom he has seen or heard and 
appreciated in his own lifetime, together with extracts from their 
poems included in their biographies. 

Mine is the endeavour, its perfection is from God> Should this 
not come to pass, this much will suffice as a memorial of the 
author. 


Qita k h. 

If I remaiu in life, 1 will repair 
The garment which exile has rent ; 

If I should die, & accept this my excuse, 

Many are the hopes which crumble into dust. 

I This proverb in one form or another is well-known. The Arabic proverb 
runs ^ Every vessel exudes what it contains. 

» MS. (A) * MS. (A) {B} 

4 Alii MS. (A) (B) which omit j 

« MSS. (A) (B) 
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The end. 
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Aaron of Scripture, 302 n 2. 

Abdh&t, the nuh abd-i-‘ulwiya, or nine 
heavens, 176 n 2. 

Abardhan, town of, 84 n. See 
Bardhan. 

Abardln, town of, 84 n. See Bardhan. 

Abaward, city of, 30 n. See under 
Abiward. 

* Abbas ibn ‘Abdu-l-MufJalib, uncle of 
the Prophet Muhammad," 74 n 2. 

‘Abbas, Dynasty of, 13 1. House 

of, 671 n 2. See also under the 
‘Abbasides. 

‘Abbas Khan, the Historian of Shir 
ghah, 461 a 10. 

‘Abbasides, the, 17, 310. See also 
above under ‘Abbas. 

‘Abdu-l-*Aziz, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz Khan, the son of 
‘Abdn-llah Khan.' the Ozbak king, 
582 and n 5. 

‘Abdu-l-Ghafur Lari, Maulavi, — a 
celebrated -Shaikh, 588. 

1 


| ‘Abdu-l-^aiyy, Shaikh, son of Shaikh 
| Jamal! Kanbawi of Dihli, — a poe fc 
of the time of Islem Shah, 526 and 
n 7. 

‘Abdu-l-Hamid ibn Abi-l-Qadid al- 
Mu‘tazili, author of the Sharh-i- 
Nahju-l-Bcddgjkah, 458 n 3, 

‘Abdu-1-Ka‘bah ibn Abi Qufcafah, ori- 
ginal name of Abu Bakr a$-giddiq, 
successor of Muhammad, 106 n 1. 

‘Abdu-llah, one of the best of names, 
603 n 5. 

• ‘ Abdu-llah Husain! of Baiana, Shaikh, 
—one of the learned and holy men 
of the time of Sultan Sik&ndar 
Lodi, 424. 

’Abdu-llah Khan Osbak, one of the 
Amirs °f Humayun, 594. 

‘Abdu-llah Khan, the Ozbak king of 
Khurasan. 582 and n 5* 

‘Abdu-llah Niyazi, Miyan Shaildi,— 
a Niyazi Afghan who adopted the 
manners of a Mahdi, 508, 509, 510, 
512, 518, 520. 
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‘Abdu-llah of Sultanpur, MuIIa, — 
ShaWm-l-Islam and Sadru-s-Sodur 
tinder I stem Shah, 506 and Et 2, 
513, £14, 515, 517, 518, 519, 521, 
521, 525, 534. 

*Abdu-Ilah Tnlambi of Dihli Shaikh, 
— one of the great and learned men 
of the time of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 426 and n 10, 427, 429. 

‘Abdu-llah ibn az-Zubair, sovereign 
of Hijaz and ‘Iraq, 287 n 2. 

‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, of the 
Umayyad dynasty of Rhalifahs, 
12nnl and 2, 18 n 1. 

‘Abdu-I-Malik ibn Nuh Samani, Amir, 
— last of the Samani dynasty, 16 
and n2. 

‘Abdu-l-Muttalib, grandfather of 
Muhammad the Prophet, 2 n 5. 

‘Abdn-l-Qadir ibn Muluk Shah 
Badaoni, author of the Muntatiiabt t- 
UTawarikk, 8. See under al-Badaoni. 

‘Abdu-I-Qadir, son of Nizam Shah 
Bahrx, ruler of the Dakkan, 625 n 3. 

‘Abdu-r- Rahman, one of the best of 
names, 603 n 5. 

‘Abdu-r-Rahman Jami, MuIIa Nura-d- 
Din, 32 n 2. See under Jami. 

‘Abdu-r- Rahman ibn Muljim, mur- 
derer Of ‘Ali, 207 « 6. 

‘Abdu-r- Rashid, son of Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznawi, Sultan of Ghaznin, 50. 

‘Abdu-r-Rashid Snlfcani, Sa‘adai 
Khan. — one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mahmud Shah of Bihli, 349. 

‘Abdu-r-Bazzaq ibn Ahmad ibn 
Paean Mainland?,— Wazir of Sultan 
Maudud Ghaznawi, 50. Same as 
Khifija Imam Abul-Fath ‘Ahdu-r- 
Raw% {3. r.). 


‘Abdu-s-sadr Hanb-i-Khass, Qazi, — 
cf the Amirs of Mubarak Shah of 
Dihli, 393 n 3. 

‘Abid, Qazi, — a poet of the reign of 
Firuz Shah of Dihli, 341 and n 2. 

‘Abid Khan, the Ozbak king of 
Khurasan, 582 n 5. 

Ab-i-Siyah. See the Kali Nadi, 
378 n 1. 

Abiward, a city of Khurasan, also 
called Abaward and Baward, 29 n 
6, 43 n 2. 

Abiwerd, same as Abiward (q. v .)• 

Abkand, hill of, 438 n 7. 

Ab^i, town, 445 n 3. 

Abraham, 154 n 8, 155 n, 207 and n 
4, 234, 488 n 5. 

Absantzn (Absinthium), herb, 586 n. 

Abtar \ name of a noxious serpent, 426 
* n 9. 

Abu * Abdu-llah Muhammad, ibn Abi-1- 
Hasan Isma‘11 al- Bukhari the cele- 
brated Imam, 6 n 3. See under 
Bukhari. 

Abu ‘Abdu-Hah Muhammad ibn Omar 
ar-Razi, — a doctor of the Shafi‘ifce 
sect, 73 n 1. See under Fakhru-d- 
Din Razi 

Abu ‘Ali Hasan, the Kotwal of Ghaznin, 
and Diwdn of the kingdom under 
Sultan Maudud Ghaznawi, 47, 48, 49. 

Abu ‘All Husain bin ‘Abdu-llah, com- 
monly known as Ibn Sina (Avicen- 
na), 533 to 1. 

Abu ‘Ali Sinjuri, — a contemporary of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 20. 

Abu Bakr, the first Khatifah, 3 n 0, 
SB H 2, 106 and n 1, 149 n, 156 n 
5, 157 », 158 n 1, 303 n 4, 604 n 5, 
625 n 3. See under a$-Siddiq. 
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Abu Bakr Dolaf ibn Jabdar for Ja‘far) 
ibn Yunus ash-Shibli, a celebrated 
Muhammadan Saint, 59 and n 1, 

Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad 4 All 
Samarqandi, Amir Buhani, — one of 
the most learned men of the time of 
Sultan Shamsu-d-Bm Iyal-Timish, 
93 and n 2. 

Abu Bakr Khan, a prince of the family 
of 4 Alau-d-Bin Khilli, 291. 

Abu Bakr Khan, a relation of Muham- 
mad Khan the ruler of Nagor, 423 
n 11. 

Abu Bakr Khan, afterwards Abu Bakr 
Shah, son of ?afar Khan, the grand- 
son of Sultan Firoz, 341, 342, 343, 
344, 345, 346. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya 
ar-Bazi, known as Rhazes, the 
famous physician, 30 n 1. 

Abu Bakr Shah. See under Abii Bakr 
Khan, son of #afar Khan. 

Abu Bakr Tiisi Haidari, chief of the 
sect of Qalandars, 234. 

Abu Firas Hammam, son of Ghalib, 
tbe poet known as al-Farazdaq (q. 
v .), 287 « 1. 

Abu Hanifah, Imam, — founder of the 
Hanafite School of jurisprudence, 
57 n 1. 

Abu Ilamfah, a poet of the time of 
Sultan Nasiru-d-Bin Mahmud Shah 
of Bihli, 134 n 3. 

Abu Ishaq, son of Alptigln, governor 
of Ghazni, 13 n 1, 14 and n 1. 

Abu Ja‘far al-Mansur, the ‘Abbaside 
Khalifah, 74 n 2, 

Abu-l- 4 Abbas ibn Mamun, Khwarazm 
ghah, — a contemporary of Suljtan 
Mahmud of Ghaznln, 23, 


Abu-l- 4 Abbas, al-Qadir billahi Ahmad 
ibn Ishaq ibn al-Muqtadir, the 
‘Abbaside Khalifah. 17 and n 2. 

A bu-l- Ajsdd, Father of bodies, a name 
for Sulphur, 340 n 2. 

Abu-l- f Ala Ganjawi, master of the 
pcot Khaqani, 583 n 4. 

Abn-I-AIa* al-Ma 4 arri, tbe Arab 
poet, 183 n 1. 

Abu-UArwdh, Father of spirits, a 
name for Quicksilver, 340 n 2. 

Abn-l-Baqa, Amir, one of tbe Amirs 
of Humayun, 465, 560, 573. 

Abu-1- Barakah, 632 nn 3 and 5. Same' 
as the next (q, u). 

Abu-1- Barak at of Mawaran-n-Nahr, 
Khwaja, 632 and nn 3 and 5. See 
the above. 

Abu-1- Faraj Biini, the Ustad, a cele- 
brated poet of the time of Saltan 
Ibrahim Ghaznawi, Saiyyidu-s- 
Salatin, 53 n , 54 and n 1. 

Abu-l-Fath ‘Abdur-Bazzaq, grandson 
of Hasan Maimandi, Khwaja 
Imam, — Wazir of Saltan Mandud 
Ghaznawi, 47, 50. 

Abn- 2-Fat h, Miyan Shaikh, son of 
Shaikh-allahdlyah of Khairabad, 
546 and n 1. 

Abu-l-Fath al-Mn 4 tazid billahi, sixth 
of the : Abbas! Khalifahs In Egypt, 
327 n 6. 

Abu-l-Fath Sultan Afshar, one of the 
Amirs of the Qizilbash, 575 n 3, 

Abu-l-Fath of Thanesar, Miyan, — a 
learned doctor of the time of Islem 
§ph, 513. 

Abul-Fazl ‘Allami, — the celebrated 
minister of Akbar and author of 
the Ain-i-Akbarj, 26 n 2, 27 n 1, 52 
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n 3, 384 ft 3, 408 n 1 , 410 n 4, 415 
4, 417 vi 7, 503 ft 3. 

Abu-l-Fazl Zangl, of Bust, — a con- 
temporary of Sultan Maudiid Ghaz- 
nawi, 47. 

Abnl Feda, Annales, 167 to 4. 

Abul Feda, Geography of, 14 n 3, 
15 n and ton 2 and 5, 17 n 4, 23 ft 
1, 27 » 1 and 2, 30 w and n 1, 34 nn 
1, 2 and 3, 35 ft 2, 36 ftft 2 and 10, 
42 n 1, 43 nn 1, 3 and 4, 46 n 1, 
50 to 2, 67 » 1, 71 n> 3, 147 ft 1, 
167 ft 4, 265 ft 5 

Abu-l-Fida’. See under Abul Feda. 

Abu-3 -Haris Sin jar ibn Malakshah 
ibn Alp Arslan, the Seljuq, 167 n 
3. See under Sinjar. 

Abud-Hasan ‘All ibn Abi-l-Karam 
Muhammad ash-SharbanT, Shaikh, 
commonly known as Ibnu-l-Asir, 
624 ft 8. 

Abu-l-Hasan c Ali, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 50 and n 1. 

Abu-l-Hirs Mansur Samani, Amir, 
14 ft 1. See under Mansur ibn 
m tu 

Abu-l-Majdud, son of Sultan Mas'ud 
Ghaznawi, 37 and n 6. 

Abu-1-Ma c ali, Shah, one of the great 
Amirs of Humayun, 592, 594, 596, 
597. 

Abu-l-Mujahid, son of Sultan Mas‘ud 
Ghaznawi, 37 and n 6, 

Abn-l-Najm Amir Aiyaz, 33 n 3. See 
under Aiyaz. 

Abu-l-Qasiw Beg, one of the Amirs 
of Hnmayun, 474. 

Abu-1- Qasim Firdausi, the famous 
poet, author of "the Shah Nam ah, 
32 n 1. See under Firdausi* 


Abu-l-Qasim Ibrahim. Sultan, non of 
Mas‘ud, son of Mahmud of Ghaznin, 
5^ See under Ibrahim Sayyidu-s- 
Salatin. 

Abu-3 -Qasim Mahmud, sou of Sultan 
Maudiid Ghaznawi, 48. 

Abn-l-Qasim-i-Nuh, son of Mansur, 
son of Nuh Samani, Amir, 14 n 1. 
See under Nuh, sou of Mansur, son 
*pf Nuh Samani. 

Abu-1- Wa^id Farighi, Shaikh, a poet 
of the time of Humayun, 616 and 
n 4, 617 and n 6, 618. See the 
next. 

Abu-1- Wajd Farighi, Shaikh, 616 n 4, 
617 v and n 6, 618. Same as the 
aboye (q. v.). 

Abu-l-Wajid Farighi, Shaikh. 616 n 4 
See the two above. 

Abu Mansur Zangi, brother of Abu-1 
Fazl of Bust ( q . v.) f 47. 

Abu Muhammad f Abdu-r- Rahman ibn 
Yahin ibn Yunas Aljigili, the 
Khatib of Samarqand, 159 ft. 

Abu Muhammad ibn Adam Sanai ah 
Hakim, 35 n 1. See under Hakim 
Sanai, 56 n 2. 

Abu Muhammad al-Hajjaj, son of 
Yusuf ibn al-Hakam as-Saqafi, 
12 ft 1. See under al-9ajjaj. 

Abu Muhammad Nizamu-d-Din 
Ahmad, the celebrated poet Nizami* 
298 ft 4. See under Shaikh Nigami 
Ganjawi. 

Abu-n-Najm Amir Aiyaz, 33 n 3* See 
under Aiyaz. 

Abu-n-Najm Ahmad Manuohihri 
Damaghani, Ifakim, — a Poet of the 
time of Sult.au Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 
46 ft 4. 
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Abu Nasr Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdu 5 -§amad, Wazir of the Ghaz- 
nawi Sultans, 46. 

Abu Nasr Muhammad bin Ahmad, — 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Maudud 
of Ghaznin, 47. 

Abu Nazar ‘Abdu-VAziz ibn Mansur. 
Jgakim, the poet known as ‘Asjadi, 
17 n 3. 

Abu Qahafah. See Abu Quhafah. 

Abu Quhafah, father of Abu Bakr 
as-Siddiq, the first of the Khallfahs. 
106 and n 1. 

Aburija, Malik IIusamu-d-Dm or 
Mujiru-d-DIn, — one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shah, 305, 303. 

Abu Sa‘id ‘Abdullah ibn Abu-l-Hasan 
‘AH Baizawi, Qa?i, — author of the 
Nizamu-t-Tawarikh , 34 n 8. See 
under Baizawi. 

Abu Shuja* Muhammad, son of Cha- 
kirbeg Daud, son of Mikail Sal j uql, 
surnamed f Azdu-d-Daulah Alp 
Arslan, third monarch of the 
Saljuqiyah dynasty, 35 and n 1. 
See under Alp Arslan. 

Abu Taher (Tahir), chief of the Kar- 
matian sect of Muslim heretics, 
21 wl. 

Abu Talib, uncle of the Prophet 
Muhammad and father of C A1I, 74 
7i 2, 105 n 2. 

Abu Talib family, 74 n 2. See the 
above. 

Abu Talib of ‘Iraq, Mir Sayyid,— 
a contemporary of Islem Shah, 505. 

Abu Talib Muhammad ibn Mika’il 
ibn Saljuq, Ruknu-d-Din Tughral 
Beg, 42 n 3. See under Tughral 


Beg, founder of the Saljuq dy- 
nasty. 

Abu ‘Umar Minhaju-d-Din ‘Usman 
ibn Siraju-d-Din al-Juzjani, author 
of the Tdbaqdt-i‘Kdm% 127 n 2. 
See under Minhaj-i-Siraj. 

Abyssinian slaves, 334. 

Acesines, the, — the river Chenab, 23 
n 3. 

Aconite plants, 586 ti. 

‘Ad, tribe of, —a pre-historic tribe of 
Arabs, 261 n 6, 499 and n 5. 

Adam, 4, 144 n 2, 200 n, 304, 320 n 4, 
422, 449 % 8. 

Adam Ghakkar, or Ghakkar. Sultan, 
— a contemporary of Islem Shah 
and Humaytin, 503, 583, 592 and 
71 4. The name is also spelt Ghakar. 

Adam Kukar, Malik,— one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 431. 
432. 

Adam Lodi, Malik, — one of the Amirs 
of Snltan Sikandar Lodi, 419. 

‘Addivat, enmity, 576 n 5, 577 n. 

Adesar, Rai of Satgarh, — coniem* 
porary of Piruz Shah, 329 n 5. 

‘Adil Khan, brother of Sarang Khan , 
the ruler of Dipalpur, 349 and ti 5. 

‘Adil Khan, Malik Nasiru-l-Mulk, 
the governor of the Doab, 354, 359, 

‘Adil Khan, son of Shir Shah, 476, 
477, 479, 486, 4S7, 488, 489, 490, 
492. 

Aditya, name of the Sun in Sanskrit 
as being the origin of all things, 
79 n 2. 

Adjmere, same as Ajmir { q . v,) t 129 

71 2. 

‘Adi Khan Stir, 550 n 11. See under 
‘Adli. 
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‘Adi I, popular name of Sultan Mu* 
foammad * Adi!, son of Nizam Khan 
Sur, formerly Mubariz Khan (q. t\), 
536, 537, 538, 589, 540, 541, 542, 
544, 545, 54S, 550, 552, 555, 556 
and n 5, 5 5 7, 558, 592. 

Adonis, 104 n 2. 

Adwantgarh* fortress, 422 n 2. 
Af'alu-t-tafzJl , 515 and n 6. 

Afgans, 80 n 5. See under the 
Afghans. 

Afghan, Malik, 334, — of the Maliks of 
FIroz Shah. 

Afghanistan, 362 n 2, 466, 520. 
Afghanpur, 259, 300. 

Afghans, the, 44, 80 n 5, 129 n 2, 399, 
436, 439. 440, 443,444, 457, 458, 
460, 470, 471, 477, 479, 487, 489, 
490, 498, 499, 500, 501, 502, 503 
n 2, 513, 517, 520, 525, 528, 537, 
543, 549, 551, 552, 554, 6 58, 586, 
588, 590, 592, 593, 594, 595, 597, 
598. 

“Afif, the Historian. See Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Afif. 

Alia fun (Plato), 520 and n 7, 533. 
Afraaiab, an ancient king of Turan, 
52, 116 n 5, 180 n 2, 435. See also 
the next. 

Afrasyab, 410. Same as the above 
q . v. 

Africa, 167 n 4. 

Afshar, name of a TarkI tribe, 572 
and n 8. 

Afzaln-d-Dm Ibrahim ibn ‘All an- 
Najjar, the famous poet KhaqanI, 
583 n 4. 

Agka Muhammad Baqir Majlis?, 
author of the liauttu-l-Qulub, 110 
91 3. 


Aghani, Kitabu-L, 527 n 3. 
Aam-i-halish. 606 n 4. 

Agra, city of, 70 a 4, 341 n 1, 386 a 
3, 408 n 1, 414, 419 and n 3, 420, 
42*1 and n 4, 423, 425, 430, 431, 
433, 435, 442, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
451, 452, 453, 455, 456, 458, 459, 
461, 462, 463, 464, 467, 472, 474, 
476 % 5, 486 and n 6, 487, 488, 489, 
490, 492, 493, 495, 513, 515, 518, 
521, 626, 542, 547, 548, 549, 550, 
551, 552, 556, 573, 597, 610, 617. 
Agra road, 386 n 3. 

! Agra, Sarkar or district of, 70 nn 3 
and 4, 425 n 4. 

Agra, Subah or province of, 365 n 8, 
410 7i 4. 

Ahar, ancient town in the Buland- 
shahr district, 395 and n 4, 398, 
546 and n 4. 

Ahawan, a Bhagafc boy, named 
Mnjahid Khan by *Adli, 557 n 8. 
Ahl-i-Sunnah wa jama 1 ah t a name of 
the Sunnis, 626 n 2. 

Ahl-i-Sunnat , a name of the Sunnis, 

626 7i 1. 

Ahmadabad, capital of Gujrat, 357 
and nn 3 and 4, 454, * 455, 635 and 

71 6 . 

Ahmad ibn ‘Abdu?-Samad, Khwajah, 
47. Wazlr of Sultan Maudiid of 
Ghaznln. 

Ahmad Abu-l-* Abbas, son of ah 
Muwaffaq bi-llah al-‘AbbasI, 458 
n 3. 

Ahmad Aiyaz, Khwaja-i-Jahan (q. v,) s 
Malik, -~of the Maliks of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 304, 
315, 323, 328. 

Ahmad 'All, Maulawi, editor of the 
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Muntakhabu-t-Taivarifck of Budaoni, 
92 n. 

Ahmad, son of Amir Khusru. of Dihli, 
a poet, 339, 340. 

Ahmad Chap, Malik, Vazlr of Sultan 
Jalalu-d-DTn Khilji, 238, 241, 243, 
248 and n 6. 

Ahmad Danyal, father of Nizamu-d- 
Dln Auliy a, the celebrated Muham- 
madan Saint, 266 n 1. 

Ahmad ibn Hasan Maimandl, Vazlr 
of Sul£an Mas f ud, son of Mahmud 
of Ghaznin, 35. 

Ahmad JilwanI the First, Sultan, ruler 
of Baiana, 414. See also under 
Ahmad Khan JilwanI. 

Ab*aa6 Junaid, Mulla, 486 and « 1. 
Same as the next. 

Ahmad Jund, Mulla, 486 and n 1. 

Same as the above. 

Ahmad Kathu, Shaikh, 357 and n 8. 
Surnamed GanjbaMish, the name is 
also written Kba-fctu. 

Ahmad Khan, brother of A‘zam 
Humayun Lodi, — one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi,. 434. 

Ahmad Khan JilwanI, ruler of Baiana, 
405. See also under Sultan Ahmad 
JilwanI. 

Ahmad Khan, the Governor of Karra 
under Sulfcan Ibrahim, son of Sulfcan 
Sikandar Lodi, 434, 

Ahmad Khan, son of Khan-i-Jahan 
Lodi, styled A‘zam Khan Humayun, 
416 and n 11, 

Ahmad Khan, son of Khan-i-Khanan 
Farmall, — of the Amirs of Sul£an 
Sikandar Lodi, 418 and nil. 

Afemad Khan Lodi, — one of the Amirs 
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of Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 434. 

Ahmad Khan Sur, one of the cou- 
sins of Sher Shah, assumes the 
title of Sultan Sikandar, 542. See 
under Sultan Sikandar Sur. 

Ahmad Khattu, Shaikh, 357 n 3, 
surnamed GanjbaMish. The name 
is also written Kathu. 

Ahmad Lachin, Malik, — one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Sjhah, 313. 

Ahmad, Malik, son of Amir Kh usru 
the famous poet of Dlhll, 339, 340. 

Ahmad, Malik, brother of ‘Imadu-1- 
Mulk Mahmud Hasan, the governor 
of Multan, 392. 

Ahmad, son of Muhammad, son o£ 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi 45 and 
n 2, 46. 

Ahmad Niyal Tigrn, Amir, treasurer 
of Sultan Mas'ud, son of Mahmud 
of Ghaznin, 36 and n n 6, 8 and 9. 

Ahmad Shah, Sultan, the ruler of 
Gujarat, 357 n n 3 and 4, 379 and 
n 2. 

Ahriman, the Satan of the Persians. 
280 and n 3 . 

Aibak, soubriquet of Sultan Qutbu-d 
Din Lakbakhsh, the ruler of Dilhi, 
77 and a 2. 

Aimah grants of land, 496 and n 1. 

Am*i-Ahbari, the, 8 n 3, 13 n and 
n 1, 14 n 3, 15 n 2, 17 n 4, 19 n 
and n 6, 23 n 3, 24 n 2, 25 nn I 
and 5. 26 n 2, 27 n 4, 28 n 2, 34 n 5, 
36 a 10, 48 n 1, 52 n 3, 62 n 2, 65 
n I, 67 n 8 , 69 nn 2 and 5, 71 n 3, 72 
/<•. 4, 76 n, 81 n 2, 82 nn 3 and 5, 
84 » 2, 87 a 1, 91 n 2, 92 n 2, 95 
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2, 432 n 7, 439 n 2, 449 n 2, 454 to 
7, 464 n 5, 476 to 5, 479 to 5, 498 wm. 
1 and 8, 498 n 3, 499 to 3, 501 n 7, 
503 % 3, 506 to 2, 507 n 1, 508 toto 
7 and 8, 509 « 8, 515 » 4, 523 » 

5, 536 to 6, 546 n 7, 557 toto 1 and 

3, 567 n 3. 568 n 6, 571 to 9, 573 

n 3, 580 n 5, 584 to 3, 587 n 7, 588 
to 4, 590 to 5, 592 n 9, 597 5, 605 

to- 1, 609 to 5, 610 to, 611 to 3, 623 to 

6, 626 to 3. 

‘Ainu-l-Mulk Shihab MulfcanI, — one 
of the Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DTn 
Khilji, 264, 282, 283, 285, 290, 291, 
2192, 294, 312. 

Aiyaz, Amir, — one of the favourites 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznln, 32 
to 1, 33 and n 3, 34. 

Aiyaz, Malik, Khwaja-i-Jahan, (q. v.), 
— of the Amirs of Sulfcan Muham- 
mad Tughlaq Shah, 304, 315. 

Alyub, Khwaja, ibn Khwaja Abu-1- 
Barakat, of Mawaran-n-Nahr, a 
poet of the time of Humayun, 632 
and to 2, 633, 634, 635, 636. 
*Aja i ibu-l-Makblf~tqdf of al-Qazwnil, 79 
to 2 . 

Ajallu-l-jabhah, 515 and to 6. 


‘Ajam (Persia), 233. 

Ajawan, town, 495. 

Ajawan, — a Bhagat oov to whom 
Islem Shah gave the name of 
Mujahid Khan, 557 to 8. 
Ajlq-l-jabhah , 516 and to 2. 

Ajmlr, 69 and to 2, 70 and » 2, 12 O n 
4, 124, 129 to 2, 477. 

Ajudhan, town, — known also as Pak 
Pattan, 133 to, 233, 349 to 3, 355 
and nn 1 and 3, 360, 362 and n 2 
and 3, 363 to, 520 to 2. See also 
the next. 

Ajudhya, town, 223 to. Same as 
Ajudhan, (q. v.). 

Ajyara, Daulat Khan, son of Sazawal 
Khan, one of the Amirs of Islem 
Shah, 527, 531, 532 and to 2. 

Akat Khan, brother’s son of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-DIn’ Khilji, 258 and to 7, 
259 and to 5. 

Akbar, the Emperor, 8 and to 2, 9 to 2, 
58 to 5, 63 to, 97, 125 to 1, 132 to 3, 
306 to 1, 383 to 8, 408 n 1, 421 to 8, 
432 to 10, 464 to 5, 520, 566 and n 
13, 568 to 6, 580 and to 5, 581, 592 to 
9, 594 and to 6, 596, 597. 

Afctar Ndma of Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl 
‘AllamI, 504, 579 to 7. 

Akbar Shah, 8 and n 2. See under 
Akbar. 

Akehak, a district of Hindustan, 334 
and to 4. 

Akhal, town, 334 to 4. 

a kind of musical entertain- 
ment, 332 and n 5, 496. 

Akhirlnpur, popular frame of the 
town of FIruzpur, as the ‘ Last city ’ 

' built by FIroz Rhah, 336 and n 3* 
Abhor, stable, 274 n 5. 
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AJshor Beg , a Court Office, 232. 

Akhtd) a gelding, 274 n 5. 

Ak&und, tutor, 589 and n 2, the 
Akhund, Maulana Zainu*d-D I n 
Mahmud Kamangar Naqshbandi, 
589, 590 and n 6. 

A khv afi, brothers by the same mother 
but a different father, 466 n 7. 

Al*Aasi, son of Nablh, of the tribe of 
Quraish, killed in the battle of 
Badr, 74 n 2. 

Alagh Khani (Ulugh Khani), a canal 
leading from the Sutlej, now called 
the Jureah canal, 325 n 3. 

‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana, Shaikh, son of 
Shaikh Hasan of Bangala, 507 and 
n 1, 509, 511, 512, 513, 514, 515, 
516, 517, 518, 519, 521, 522, 523, 
524. [to God, 515 n 6. 

Al- Ajall, the Great, an epithet applied 

t Alam ) a standard or ensign, 483 n 2. 

‘Alam Khan, title of ‘Ainu-l-Mulk 
Multani (q. v.), 292 , 

‘Alam Khan, son of Sultan Buhlul 
Lodi, 411 n 2. 

‘Alam Khan Lodi, Governor of Kalpl, 
— one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
436, 437, 438, 443, 446. 

‘Alam Khan. Governor of Miwat, — 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 419 and n 2. 

‘Alam Lodi, Sultan, ibn-i-Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 451, 454. 

‘Alam, Malik, Governor of Daulat- 
ibad, — of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 313. 

‘Mams, the two — , or standards, the 
sun and moon, 147 n 2. 

*Alam~u<tmr f the world of the order, 
or potentiality, 105 n 1* 

2 


* Alam-t-l&alq, tne world of creation, 
or the material world, 105 n. 

‘ A lamu - Z * Haiwan, the animal world, 
147 « 2. [147 n 2. 

‘Alamu-l-Ins, the world of mankind, 

‘ Alamu-l-Jinn, the world of the jinn 
or genii, 147 n %. 

'Alamu-l-Ma'ddint the mineral world, 
147 7i 2. 

4 Alamu-l-Mald'ikah , the world of 
angels, 147 n 2. 

1 Alamu-n-Nabdtj the vegetable world, 
147 Ti, 2. 

Alaptagin. See nnder Alptigin. 

Al’Arkdn , the four elements, 102 n i . 

Al-Asma% the celebrated Arab Gram* 
marian and Philologist, 75 n. 

‘Alau-d-Daulah Mas*ud, Sultan, ibn 
Saiyyidu-s-Salatin Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 55 and n 2. 

‘Alau-d-Daulah of Samnan, Shaikh, 
571 n 9. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Sultan* title of ‘All 
Mardan (q. v.) as ruler of Lakh- 
nauti, 86. 

‘Alau-d'*Din Ayaz, Kotwal of the New 
Castle of Dihli, under Sultan ‘Alan* 
d-DIn Khilii. 260 n 5. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Saiyyid, Governor of 
Badaon under Sultan Firoz Shah, 
335 and n 6. 

‘Alau-d-Din Badaoni, Sultan of Dihli, 
335. See ‘Alau-d-Din ibn Muham- 
mad Shah. 

‘Alau-d-Din Bahram Shah, Sultan of 
the Deccan, 309, 314* See Hasan 
Kaithali. 

‘Alau-d-DIn, Sultan, king of Bangila, 
—contemporary of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 417. 
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‘Alau-d-DIn Dharwal, Malik, — of the 
Amirs of Salfcan Mahmud Shah of 
Dikii, 349. 

*Alau-&-DIn Ilasan ibn Husain Surl, 
King of Ghtir, 60, 61, 62. Same as 
the next (q. v.). 

‘Aiau-d-DIn Husain ibn Hasan Ghorl 
Jabansoz, the first of the kings of 
Ghiir, 61 n 4, 64 to 2. See also the 
above. 

‘Alau-d-DIn Jani, Malik, — of the 
Maliks of Sultan Shamsu-d-DIn 
lyal-timish, 94 to 3, 98 to 2. 

‘Alau-d-DIn, Governor of Karra, 236. 
See ‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji. 

‘Alau-d-DIn Khafi. Malik *Izzu-l- 
Mnlk, Governor of Lakhnauti, — of 
the Amirs of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
lyal-timi sh, 94 and to 3. 

‘Alau-d-DIn Kh ilji, Malik and after- 
wards Sultan, 232, 236, 237, 238, 
239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 2 4 6, 
247 n , 249, 250 and to 5, 251, 252 to 
1, 254 n 1, 256, 259, 266, 2 69 and 
H 1, 271 to 6, 273 and to 1, 274 and 
to 1, 282, 283, 286 % 1, 289, 290, 291, 
292, 294 and to 3, 296 and to 3, 379 
to 2, 397 to 1, 472. 

‘Alau-d-DIn of Lakhnauti, Sulfan. 
See under e Ali Mardan. 

Alau-d-DIn, of Lakhnauti, Sultan. 
309. See under ‘All Mubarak. 

‘Alau-d-DIn Mas‘ud, Sultan, son of 
Saiyy idu-s- Salatm Ib.ahim ibn 

Sultan Mas*ud Ghaznawi, 55 and 
to to 2 and 4. 

‘Alau-d-BIn Mas'ud Shahibn Euknu-d- 
Bba FIroz Shah, of the Shamslyah 
Sultans* 124, 125, 126. 

‘Alau-d-Bin ibn-i-Muhammad Shah 


ibn-i-Mubarak Shah ibn-i-Khizr 
Khan. Sultan of Dihli, 398, 399, 
400 and to, 401 and to 4, 402 and 
to 1, 405 and to 4, 406, 409. 

‘Alau-d-DIn Sikandar Shah. Saltan, 
ibn-i- Muhammad Shah ibn-I-FIroz 
Shah. 347. See Humayun Khan, 
son of Sultan Muhammad Shah. 

‘Alau-l-Mulk, Malik, uncle of ?iau-d- 
Din BarnI the Historian, Kotwal of 
the Mew Castle of Dihli under 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 237, 249, 
255. 260 and to 5. 

Alberuni. See under AlbirunL 

Alblr uni’s Chronology (Sachau), 76 to, 
104 to 2, 108 to 4, 166 to 1, 280 toto 3 
and 4, 369 to 3, 627 to 1. 

Albxruni’s India (Sachau), 17 to 4, 
21 to 4, 22 toto 1 and 5, 23 toto 2 and 
3, 24 to 6, 25 to 1, 27 to 4, 28 to 3, 
36 to 10, 76 to, 79 to 2, 95 to 5, 114 
to 2, 131 to 2, 332 to 4. 

Alburz, mountain of, — in Persia, 178 

to 2 . 

Alchemy, science of, 244 to 6. 

Alexander the Great, 35 to 2, 191 n 2, 
254 and to 6, 331 n 10, 332 to, 389 
to 2, 560 to 8, 595 to 7. 

Alexandrian School, the, 374 to 5. 

Alf Kh an. See Alp Khan Sinjar. 

Alfi, 80 to 4. See under the Tarikh-L 
Alfi. 

Mgkdyatu fil jiqh , by Qazi Baizawi, 

6 to 4, 

Aighu Khan, the Mughul, grandson of 
Chingiz Khan, and son-in-law of 
Sultan Jalaln-d-Bin Khilji, 236, 
248. 

‘All ibn-Abl Talib, the fourth KJia- 
ilfah, 3 n e, 59 and n 4, 74 and 



«2, 80% 5, 93 H 4, 105% 2, 106 
and % 5, 151 % 5, 156, 157 % 2, 158 
it, 207 and n 6 , 260 n 7, 303 % 4, 
376, 505 and n 6, 572 and % 1, 57, 
n, 604, 622 n 3, 629 % 5. See 
under Asadu-llah. 

‘All Beg Moghul, a prince of the royal 
house of Khurasan. 250, 251 and 
n 5, 252* 

‘All Daya, one of the generals of 
Salman Mas‘ud, son of Sul.tan 
Mahmud Ghaznawl, 43. 

Alidek range of mountains, 530 n 3. 

Alif, the first letter of the Alphabet, 
100 and %% 2 and 3, 587 n 5, 
634 and n 1. 

Aliganj taJisil, 185 n 1, 218 n 3. 

Aligarh, town, 135 n 1, 386 n 6. 

‘All Gujrati, Amir,— of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mubarak Shah of Dihll, 
396. 

4 All Isma‘n, the Sipah Salar, — one 
of the Amirs of Saltan Qutbu-d-DIn 
Aibak, 88. 

‘All, son of lyal Arsalan, a relative of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 33 n 2. 

*Ali Karmakh. 69 n X. See under 
‘Ali Kirrnaj. 

‘All, of Kashmir, Sultan, 381. 

‘All Khan, a prince of the family of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khiiji, 291. 

‘All Khan, a relation of Muhammad 
Khan, the ruler of Nagor, 423 n II, 
425. 

‘All Khatati. a court officer of Sultan 
Muhammad Tnghlaq Shah, 304. 

‘Ali, Khilafat of, 577 

‘All Khishawan&l, a relative of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 33 % 2. 

‘Ali Kirrnaj, an Amir of the Ghori 


dynasty. Governor of Multan, 66 
and 7i 4, 69 and n 1. 

‘All Kinnany, 66 n 4. For ‘All 
Kirrnaj (q. v.), 

‘Ali, son of Kizil Arsalan, father-in- 
law of Saltan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 
33 7i 2. 

‘Aii Kurbat, a relative of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 33 n 2. 

*Ali Malik, Governor of Uohh, under 
Sarang Khan, the ruler of Dipalpur, 
353. 

‘All Mardau, one of Muhammad 
Bakhfcyar’s Generals, seizes the 
sovereignty of Lakhnauti under the 
style of Sultan ‘Alan-d-Din, 85, 86 
and n 2, 88 n l. 

Al-i-Marwan, the, — a branch of the 
Umayyad family, 59. 

‘Ali Masij (Mich), Amir, a chief of 
the tribes of Kunch and Mij, 83 
and % 4. Called also ‘All Mij. 

‘All ibn Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud Ghazna- 
wi, Sultan of Ghaznin, 50 and n 1. 

‘Ali Mij, 83 n 4. See under ‘Ali 
Masij. 

‘Ali- Mubarak, Inspector of Troops 
under Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shah, 308, 309. Assumes the title 
of ‘Alan-d-Din as Sultan of Lakh- 
nauti. 

‘Ali Mughul, Shai kh, ruler of Kabul, 
—contemporary of Sultan Mubarak 
Shah of Dihli, 388, ’389, 390, 391, 
392. 

AM-Muhamraad Mustafa, the Family 
of the Prophet, 59. 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad Sabibn-z-Zanj, 
of the family of ‘Ali, raises a revolt . 
at Basra, 458 % 3. 
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‘AH, son of Musa ar-Riza, one of the 
twelve Imams of the Shi'ah, 573 
n 3. 

*AH Qull, ITsta, the Artillerist of 
Babar, 439 and n 6. 

*AH Qnli Khan Shaibani the Khan-i- 
Zaman, son of Gaidar Sultan 
Qsbak-i-Shaibani, — on8 of the Amirs 
of Hnmayun and Akbar, 592 and 
n 9, 594, 597, 598, 599, 600. 

‘All Qnli Khan Sistani,— one of the 
Amirs of Hnmayun, 590. Probably 
the same &b above. 

‘All bin Rabi‘, an Amir of the Ghaz- 
navide dynasty, 48, 50 and n 1. 

( Ali, ring of, possessed of magical 
properties, 505 and n 6. 

‘AH Sarjanddr , Malik, — one of tne 
Amirs of Sultan Muhammad Tnghlaq 
Shah, 313. 

‘Ali, Shaikh, one of the Amirs of 
Hnmayun, 565 n 1. 

‘Ali, Shaikh, the ruler of Kabul. See 
under ‘Ali Mnghul. 

‘All Shatranji, Khwaja, Aubadi’s Life 
of, 114 n 2. 

‘Ali gher, the Vazir Amir, disciple of 
Maulana Jami, 82 n 2. 

‘All Sher, sister’s son to £a£ar JThar> 
‘Ala’i, — an Amir of the time of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
311. 

‘All, Sultan, King of Kashmir, con- 
temporary of Sultan Uubkmk ghah 
of Bihli, 381. 

'All Tagin, ruler of MiwwrMc-K'ahr, 
— contemporary of Sul|iai M^unid 
Ghaznawi. 27. 

Allahabad* city of , 415 **,417 n 7, 
48$ w 6. 


Allahabad, Sarkar of, 416 n 3. 

Allahdad Kalu or Kala, Lodi, Malik, 
— one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muferak Shah of Dihll, 391. 395 
396, 398. 

Allahdad Lodi, Malik, 398, See 
Allahdad Kalu Lodi. 

Almagest of Ptolemy, 76 n. 

Alman§ura in Sindh, 36 n 10. See 
under al-Mansurah. 

Alor, city of, 66 n 2. 

Alp Arsalan, son of Baud, son of 
Mika’il, son of Saljuq, second 
monarch of the Saljuqiyah dynasty, 
35 and n 1, 51 and n 2. 

Alp Khan, Governor of Dhar, 384 
and n 5, 385, Governor of Kalpi, 
393. Same as the next q , v. 

Alp Khan, commonly called Sultan 
. Hoshang, ruler of Malwa, 363 n 2, 
384 and n 5, 385, 393. 

Alp Khan, title of Sinjar, wife’s 
brother of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-DIn Kjl ji, 
247, 249, 254, 267, 282. 

Alptagln. See under Alptigin. 

Alptigin, a slave of the house of the 
Samanis, the independent gover- 
nor of Ghazni and Kabul, IS H 1, 
14 and nnl and 2, 16 n 3. 

Alptigin Ha jib, an Amir of the 
Ghaznavide dynasty, 47 n 5. 

Altamish or Iyaltimish, 88 n 3. See 
under Sbamsu-d-BIn Iyaltimish. 

Altamsh, meaning of the woid, 89 
n 1. 

Altigin, 47 and % 5. Same as Alpti- 
gin tfajib (g. v.) 

Altiin Bahadur, —one of the Amirs or 
the king of Khurasan. 320. 

Altun Tash, an officer of Sultan Mah- 
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miid of Ghaznin, whom he appoints 
Governor of Khwarazm, with the 
title of Khwarazm Shah, 28. 

Altaniyah, Malik. See nnder I&iti- 
yaru-d-Din Altuniyah. 

Alwar, town and fortress, 129 n 2, 
256, 385, 443, 462, 534. 542, 543, 
547, 553. See also under Ulwar. 

Alyas Khan, Governor of Chhain, 
nnder Masnad-i-‘Ali Khi?r Khan, 
Suljan of Dihll, 379 and a 2. 

‘Amad Khan Karrani, — one of the 
Afghan Amirs of Hindustan, 540. 

Amal or Amol, capital of Tabaristan, 
36 and n 2. 

Amani Kabuli, Mirza, a poet of the 
time of Humayun, 587 and n 3, 616. 

Amarcosh, a Sanskrit Dictionary, 
374 n. 

Amarkot, town, 464 n 5, 564, 566 and 
n 13, 567 n 1, 568 n 6. 

Ambala, town, 330 n 7, 334, 362 n 1, 

Amber, town, 520. [492, 493. 

Ambergris, notes on, 182 n 1. 

Ameer Jadeeda, 334 n 2. 

‘Amid Abu Nasr, Maqamat of,— by 
Baihaqi, 32 n. 

‘Amid Dailami, the poet, 99 n 4, 
138 n 1. Called also ‘ Amid Lumaki, 
q. v . 

Amid Lumaki, of Gilan, the poet, 
— panegyrist of Sul.tan Muhammad 
Yam in, 99 and H 4, 138 and n 1, 
141, 144, 151, 159 n 1, 160, 165 and 
n 1, 169, 172, 177, 182. Called 
also ‘Amid Dailami. 

Amid Luyaki, 99 n 4, for /Amid 
Lumaki the poet, ( q . v.). 

‘Amid Tulaki, 99, for ‘Amid Lumaki, 
the. poet, (q. r.)« 


Amin, Chief Commissioner, 497. 

Amin b- ‘Abdullah Kashari, governor 
of Khurasan, under Hisham ibn 
‘Abdn-l-Malik (q. v.), 13 n 1. 

Amin Khan, Governor of Bengal, 
under Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 
186. 

Amir of the Eight Squares, the 
Wazir at Chess, 103 and n 1. 

Amir Abu Talib, of 'Iraq, Saiyyid, 
— a skilful physician of the reign 
of Islem Shah, 505. 

Amir ‘All Sher, the Vazir, disciple of 
Maulana Jami, 32 n 2. 

Amir Arslan Katibi. See Arslan 
Katibl. 

Amir Hasan. See Hasan of Etihli, 
the poet. 

Amir Khalifa, Prime Minister of 
Babar, 451. 

Amir Khan ibn-i-Da’ud Khan ibn-i- 
Shams Khan Auhadi, the Governor 
of B&iana, 385 n 1. 

Amir Khusru, the poet. 134 n 4, 135 n, 
142 n 3. See tinder Khusru and 
Mir Khusru. 

Amir, Khwaja, of the Amirs of Babar, 
446. 

Amir Muzaffar, — one of the Maliks of 
Shaikh ‘All Mughul, the King of 
Kabul, 389, 390, 392. 

Amir Ruhani, Hakim Abu Bakr 
ibn Muhammad ‘AH Samarqandi, 
— a learned man of the time of 
Sultan Shamsn-d-Din Iyal-timish, 
93 and n 2. [san, 571 1 » 9. 

Amir gfcaiMi Hasan, King of Khnra- 

Amir T«ngbach f title of Ibak, slave 
of Sultan Qutbn-d-Dm Aibak, 89 
and n 2. 
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Amirdn4-Sada , the Amirs of hun- 
dreds, 334 and n 2 . 

Amiru-l-Millat Yaminu-d-D aulat, 
title of Sul£an Mahmud of Ghazmn, 
17. 

Armru-l-XJmard (Chief of the Amirs), 
a title, 90. 

Amir a -I -Umar a Fakhrn-d-Din, Kot- 
wdl of Dihli, 260 n 2. See Maliku- 
1- Umar a. 

Amiru-l-Umara Hindu Beg, of the 
Amirs of Hrnnayun, 457. See under 
Hindu Beg Quchin. 

Amirn-l-Umara, Malik Mubarak Ka- 
bir, — of the Amirs of Tughlaq 
Shah, grandson of Sultan Firuz, 342 
and n 1. 

Amol, capital of Tabaristan, also 
written Amal, 36 n 2. 

‘Amr ibn al-‘As, of the Banu. Umay- 
yah, one of the Governors of 
Mu^wiyah, 157 n 2. 

‘Amr ibn-u-Lais as-Saffar, King of 
Khurasan. 481 and n 0. 

Amrdz-i-Mutazaddah, 463 and n 1. 

✓ 

Amritsar, 520. 

Amroha, town, 185, 231, 251, 261, 
268, 395, 398, 546 and 5. 

Amron iba al-‘As. See c Amr ibn 
al-‘A?. 

Anm .Darya, the, — the Jaihun or 
Oxus, 27 ft l. 

And , a mother, in Turk!, 568 n 6. 

Anagah or Andgah , foster-mother, in 
Turk!, 580 n 5* See also the next. 

Anoka, Anoka, or Andkah , wet-nurse, 
in Turki, 464 n 5, 568 n 6, 580 n 5. 
See also Anagah. 

An and pal or Anand Pal, son of Jaipal, 
ruler of Hind, — contemporary of 


Snljan Mahmud of Ghazmn, 20 
22 n 6. 

Anandrdj , Farhang of, 596 n 6. 

Anberi, township of, 530 and n 9 

Ancient Arabian Poetry , Lyall’s In~ 
troduction to, 99 n 6. 

Ancient Geography of India , Cunning- 
ham’s, 21 n 4, 22 n 5, 23 n 2, 24) 
n 6, 48 n 5, 66 n 3, 67 n 1, 69 n 5, 
8G n 1, 132 n 3, 265 nn 2 and 4, 293 
n 5, 362 n 2, 363 n , 382 n 4, 389 n 
2, 415 % 5. 

Ancient India , McCrindle’s, 364 n 4. 

‘Andhli, the name ‘Adll (q. v.) per- 
verted, 536 and n 10. 

Andhra, country, 265 n 2. 

Andkhud, fortress of, 71. 

Anhalpur, original name of Patan, a 
city of Gujerat, 28 n 2. 

Anhalwara (Nehroala), ancient name 
of Patan, a city of Gujerat, 28 n 2. 

Anhelwara (Hahrwala) kingdom, in 
Gujerat, 256 n 4. 

Ankus, in Hindi, a hook or goad for 
elephants, 118 n 2. 

An-najm, the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

Annales, of Abul Fida, 167 n 4. 

‘Anqa\ a fabulous bird, called Simurgh 
in Persian, 178 n 4. 

An§ar, the, — tribes of al-Madinah 
who supported the Prophet, 215 
and n7, 216 n. 

Ansurl, Jjjakim, — a famous Persian 
poet, 17 n 3. 

Ant, notes on the, 108 n 1. 

Antarl, township of, 530 n 9. 

Anth: Gram: Arab':, of de Sacy, 

6 n 4. 

Antichrist, 278 n % 369 n 3. See 
under ad-Uajjal. 



Ants, Talley of the, 34.0 n 2 > 

Anwari, the famous Persian poet, 54 
n l f 76 n 1, 626. 

Anwam-t-TanzU, the, a celebrated 
commentary on the Qur’an by Qizi 
Baizawl ( q . v.), 6 n 4. 

Anwla, forest of, 379. 

e Aql-i-awwal , 374 n 5. See under 
‘Aql-i-kull. 

‘Aql-i'kuli, called also ‘Aql-i-awwal, 
the first or supreme intelligence, a 
name given to the Angel Gabriel, 
374 n 5. 

‘Aql Namah, a work by Hakim Sana!, 
the celebrated poet, 56 n 2. 

Agfa's, 597. See Iqt & grants. 

Arabia, 3. 

Arabian Nights, the, 148 n 1* 

Arabian Poetry , Clouston’s, 99 n 6. 

Arabs, the, 28, 61 n 5, 94, 117 n 2 , 
145 n 1, 146 n 1, 192 n 2, 198 n 2, 
287, 369 n 1, 527 n 3, 630 n 4, 637 
n 1. 

Arabum Proverbia f Frey tag’s, 458 n 3, 
507 n 3, 580 n i. 

Arail, town, 415 n 4. 

Aram Shah, Sultan, ibn Sultan 
Qutbu-d-Dm Aibak, 87, 88 and n 1. 

Arangal or Warangal, 265 n 4. See 
Arankal. 

Arankal, ancient capital of Telingana, 
265 and n 4, 297, 299, After- 
wards called Sult'anpur. The name 
is also written Arangal or Waran- 
gal. 

*Ar*ar, the Juniper tree, 182 n 4. 

‘Araz, an accident, a term of Muslim 
theology, 614 n 2. 

A'rdZ'O-jawahir, 614 n 2. See under 
1 * -nr and Jawhar. 


Ardabll, a town of Persia, 573. 

Arg, meaning of, 314 n 1, 

Arghawan, the, (Arabice) Arjuwan, a 
kind of tree, 109 n 4, 112 and n 4, 
173. 

Aria, ancient name of Herat, in 
Khurasan, 35 n 2. 

‘Arif, or holy, a Sufi title, 32 n 2, 272 
and n 1. 

Aril, a place near Ilahabas (Allaha- 
bad), 415 and n 4. 

Aristotle, 255. 

* Ariz-i-Mamdlih, Mnstermasfcer Gene- 
ral, 230 n 1, 293 and n 2. 

Arjuwan, the. See under Arghawan. 

Arkal, a place, 415 n 4. 

Arkali Khan, son of Sultan Jalalu-d- 
Din Khilji, 231, 233, 235, 236, 244, 
247 and n and n 4, 248 and n 8. 

Al-Arkan, the four elements, 102 
n 1. 

Arman, country of, —iu the ShahNdma 
of ^Firdausi, 180 n 2. 

^Armenia, 61 n 5. 

Armenians, the, 130 n 1. 

Arrah, town, 185 n 1. 

Arrian, the Greek geographer, 23 n 
3, 24 7i 6, 30 n 1, 332 

Arsacia, an ancient name of the city 
of Bai (#. v.), 30 n 1. 

Arsalan Khan, one of the Shamsiyah 
Amirs, 130, 131. 

Arsalan Shah, Sulfcan, ibn Mas'ud ibn 
Sayyidu-s-SaIa#a Ibrahim Ghazna- 
wi, 55 and n 4, 56 and n 1. 

Arsar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu*izzu-d-Dm Kaiqabad, 
the grandson of Sulfcan Ghiyasa-d- 
Din Balban, 226 n l. 

Arslan Kiitibi, Amir, an eminent poet 
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of the reign of Salfcan Jalalu-d- 
Dia KhiljT, 245. 

Artagm, a general of Suljan Maudud 
Ghaznawi, 47. 

Artauli, township, 386 and n 6. 

‘Arus-i-Jahan, town, 379 n 2. 

'Aruz, a term of Prosody, —explana- 
tion of, 606 n 4. 

Aryal, a place, 415 n 4. 

Arzan, the smaller millet, 465 n 6. 

Arghan, desert of, between Bushire 
and Shiraz, 57 2 and n 1. 

Asad Khan Lodi, — of the Amirs of 
Mahmud Shah, the grandson of 
Firoz Shah, 364. 

Asad bin Saman, fonnder of the 
Samani dynasty, the princes of 
Khurasan, 14 n 1. 

A&'adah Allah, 412 and n 3. 

Asadu-d-Din ibn Yaghrash Khan, 
called Malik Khamush, — uncle’s son 
of Sultan ‘Aian-d-Bin Khilji, 28 3. 

Asad ‘Dllah, or the Lion of God, 
a name of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 93 n 
4, 150. 

A?af, Wazir of Solomon, King of the 
Jews, 206 n. 

Asamabad, town of, 21 n 4. 

Amm-bBildd, the, — of al-Qazwini, 
n 4, 

Asawal, town in Gujarat, 357 n 4, 361. j 
a flower, 173 n 3. 

Afghar, Governor of DihK under Sul* 
tan Sikandar Lodi, 418. 

Ash‘ari, Sharafa-l-Mulk, of the Amirs 
of Sultan ‘Alau-d-BIn Mas'ud Shah, 
of Bihli, 125. 

*Ash®rs, portions of ten Ayats into 
which the Qur’an has been divided, 
102 and n 4. 


At-Ashbah wa-n-Kazdir, a work on 
Fiqh or Jurisprudence, by Zainu-1- 

; ‘Abidin bin Najim, 5 n 4. 

1 A§hhab, or white ambergris', 182 n 1. 

‘Ashlqa, a poem by Mir Khusru, of 
Dihli, 256, 264, 266, 267 « 1, 274 n 
1, 276 % 1. 

Ashraf Padshah, 635 n 5. 

Ashrafz, a gold coin, called after 
Ashraf Padshah, 635 n 5. 

! Ashrafu-d-Din Hasan ibn Nasiri-1- 
‘Alavi, — a poet of the time of 
Bahram Shah Ghaznawi, 56 n 3. 
Same as Sayyid IJasan Ghaznawi 
the Poet, q. v. 

‘Ashura’, day of, 199 n 3, 200 and n . 
320 and n 4, 464, 622. 

Asi river, the, otherwise known as 
the Medaki, 419 n 6. 

Asia, Northern, 191 n 2. 

Asiatic Lithographic Press, the, 102 
n 1. 

Asiatic Researches , 374 n. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 127 n 2, 
511 n 2. 

Asir, Qazi,— contemporary of Sulfcan 
Ghiyasu-d-DIn Balban, 217. 

‘Asjadi, Hakim Abu Nagar ‘Abdu-1- 
‘Aziz ibn Mansur, a celebrated poet 
of Merv, 17 and n 3. 

‘Askarl, Mirza, one of the Mngfcul 
chiefs under Humayiin, 455, 465, 
567, 568, 573, 574, 575, 585 and 
n 9. 

Asl wa Far 1 , signification of the 
term, 5 h, 4. 

Asmd’, names or attributes of the 
Deity, 459 n 2. 

A?raa% — the celebrated Arab gram- 
marian and philologist, 75 n. 
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A»m(/u-l-husnq, the best of names, 
603 and n 6. 

Asmdu-l-Jalaliyeh, terrible attributes 
of the Deity, 459 n 2. 

Asmdu-l-Jamdllyeh , amiable attributes 
of the Deity, 459 n 2. 

Asparag, a herb, 173 n 2. 

A shraf u-l-Mulk. of the Amirs of 
Sultan Firoz Shah, brother’s son of 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Tugklaq, 324. 

As-Suyut;i. See under Suyuti. 

A§tarji, the jinn who stole Solomon’s 
signet ring, and ruled In his place, 
205 n 3, 206 n. 

Astronomers of Greece, 75 n 2. 

Asun river, the, — flowing west of 
Gwaliar, 419 »6. 

Atdy a father, in Turki, 568 n 6. 

Atdbah or AtdbeJc , a Turki word, 
signification of, 568 n 5. 

Atdbahi, the office of Atdbah ( q . v.), 
5 68 n 5. 

Atabaks of Azarbaijan, the, 158 n 3. 

Atdkd , a Turki word, meaning of, 464 
n 5, 568 n 6. 

A tala llasjid, at Jaunpur, built by 
Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur, 364 
n 3. 

Atdllght or Atdliq, a Turk! word, 
signification of, 468 and n 2, 569 n 
5, 597. 

Atashkadd i-Azur, the, 32 nn 1 and 
2, 35 n 1, 53 n, 54 n 1, 96 n 2, 134 
% 3, 187 n> 2, 270 % 6, 341 w 1 
and 2, 584 n 3, 

Atava, a town in the Sarkar of Agra, 
70 n 3. See under Atawah. 

Atawah, town of, in Hindustan, 70 
and n 3. Also written Atava, (tf. in). 

Atgah } 568 n 6. 

3 


Atgah Khan, Shamsu-d-Dln Muham- 
mad. See under Atka Khan. 

Atdkd, a Turki word, meaning of, 4G4 
n 5. 

Atka , a Turki word, meaning of, 464 
n 5, 588 n 6. 

Atka Khan. Shamsu-d-Dm Muham- 
mad, son of Mir Yar Muhammad of 
Ghazni, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, and foster-father to 
Prince Akbar, 464 n 5, 563, 568 
and n 6. 

Atkinson’s Shah Hamah, 32 n 1, 116 
n 5, 178 n 2, 180 n 2, 321 n 1, 435 
n 2. 

Atlas, meanings of the word, 142 n 1, 
246 n 3. 

Atlas, Keith Johnson’s Royal, 567 n 1, 
570 n 7. 

Atlas of India , 884 n 1. 

Attock, on the Indus, 20 n 1, 44 n 6 
358 n 6. 

Atwal, the, — a geopraphical work, 
14 n 3, 29?t6, 30 » 1. 

‘Auf ibn Qassi (called also Saqif), 
12 n 1. 

*Aufi, Muhammad, author of the 
Jdmi : U‘l-Hikdydt and Tazhiratu-§h- 
Shvfara* 220. 

Auhad Khan Auhadi, Governor of 
Baiana, 385. 

Auhadi’s Life of Khwaja ‘All Shat- 
ranji, 114 n 2. 

Auhadi family of Baiana, the 
Governors of the city, 386. 

Aulaka or aulaka, a Turki word, signi- 
fication of, 354 n 7. 

Aunla, town of, 71 % 2. 

Aurangzeb, Emperor of India, 82 
a 4. 
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Avicenna, 533 n I. 

Awadh (Oudh), 415. 

Awais Jalayer, Snltjin, son of Amir 
Shaikh i^asan, King of Khurasan, 
571 n 9. See also tinder Aweis. 

Awais Sirwani, Khwaja, one of the 
Amirs of Islem §hah, 493 n 7. 

Awe, Loch, 301 n 3. 

Aweis, Snljtan, son of Shaikh Hasan 
Jalayer, King of Khurasan, 633 n 1. 
See also under Awais. 

A'ydnlj uterine brothers, 466 n 7. 

Ayek, the,— a small river of Sialkofc, 
67 ». 

Ay-tufeulmasb, eclipse of the moon, 
probable origin of the name Iyalti- 
mish, 89 n 1 

Ayub, takkallv? or poetical name of 
Khwaja Aiyub ibn Khwaja Abu-1- 
Barakat, a poet of the time of 
Hamayun, 633. 

Azadpur, fortress of, 334 n 6. - 

A 'gam Hamayun, Bayazid, nephew of 
Salman Buhlul Lodi, 409, 410 and 

nl, 

A'sam Bumayun, Haibat Khan of 
Lahore, — one of the Amirs of Shir 
Shah, 490, 492, 403, 497 and » 3, 
498, 500, 

A'am Hmnayun gkirwani, Governor 
of Karra, — one of the Amirs of 
Saltan Ibrahim bin Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 430, 432, 433, 434, 435. 

A‘zam Hamayun, son of Saltan 
Sikandar Lodi, 431 n 1. 

A ‘gam Hamayun’Sirwani, Bihar Khan, 
Governor of Handiya, — one of the 
Amirs of Islem §hah, 517, 541. 

A ‘gam Khan Haibat, of Lahore, 492. 
See A‘gam Hamayun Haibat. 


A*zam Khan Hamayun, son of Baya- 
aid, son of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 410 
n 1, 411 n 2, 412 n 2, 414 and n 2. 

A*zam Khan Hamayun, son of Khan-i- 
Jahan Lodi, — one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 416, 434. 

A‘zam Khan Shamsn-d-Din Muham- 
mad of Ghazni, one of the Amirs of 
Hamayun, 464. Same as Atkah 
Khan, (g. v.). 

A‘zam Malik, Shaikhzada-i-Bustami, 
— of the Amirs of Sultan FIroz 
Shah, 328. 

A‘zamu-1-Mulk, Malik ‘Izza-d-DIn 
Yafcya, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muiiammad Tughlaq Shah, 302, 308. 

Azdn, they — or call to prayer, 472 n 6, 
600 n 9, 601 and n. 

Azarbaijan, province of, 30 n 1, 61 n 
5, 158 w 3. 

Azda-d-Daulah Alp Arslan, third 
monarch of the Saljuqiyah dynasty, 
35 and 111. See under Alp Arslan. 

‘Azdii-d-Daulat, title given by the 
Khalifah Al-Qsldir billah to Amir 
Yusuf, son of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghaznln, 29. 

‘Aziz l^iraar, 313 n 2. Same as the 
next (q. u.), 

‘Aziz Khumar, — of the servants of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
313 and n 2. 

‘Azba-Dah Tnlumbi of Sambhal, 
Shaikh, — one of the great and 
learned men of the time of Sulfa n 
Sikandar Lodi, 426, 427, 429. 

Azlam, the arrows in the game of 
maisir , 369 n 1. 

‘Azra, heroine of a Turkish romance, 
mistress, of Waimq, 49 and n 1. 
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B&ba Ishaq Maghribh a Shaikh of 
Nagor, 357 n 3. 

Baba Qashaqa, — or 

Baba Q.ushqab, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441, 581. 

Baban, the Afghan, of the Amirs of 
Babar, 439. 

Baban, of the Amirs of Sultan Mab* 
mud, son of Shiran Sikandar Lodi, 
471 and nn 4 and 6, 472. 

Babar, 9 n 2, 63 n, 128 n 3, 421 n 8, 
436 , 437, 438 and nn 3 and 5, 
439, 440, 441, 442, 443 , 444, 445, 
447, 408, 469, 534, 570, 596, 605 
n I, 609 and n 5, 610. 

Babar, Erskine’s Memoirs of, 421 n 8, 
437 n 7, 439 nn 4, 6 and 7, 440 n , 
448 n 4, 570 nn 5 and 6. 

Babar! script, or the Khatt-i- Babar!, 
invented by Babar, 450. 

Babar-ndmah) the, — the Memoirs of 
Babar, 326 n 3. 

Baber. See under Babar. 

Babei nmnah. See under Babar-namah. 

Babtigin, for Bartagin, the Hajib 
Buzurg of Sultan Mandiid Ghazna- 
wi, 48 n 4. 

Babu Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419. 

Babul, the Acacia Arabica, 335 n 10, 
650 nl. 

Babul!, a place, 335 and n 10. 

Babylon, 169 n 1. 

Baehgotis, a tribe of Rajputs, 414 
and n 13. 

Badagh Khan, of the Amirs of Shah 
Tahmasp, King of Persia, 458, 

Bndakhshan, 27 n 2, 443, 448, 576, 
580, 581, 582, 585, 605, 608 and n 5. 


Badaigarh, fortress of, in Gwaliar, 
432 and n 7. 

Badaigarh, — or 

Badal Ga?h, original name of the 
citadel of Agrra, 432 n 7, 551 and 
n 7. 

Badaon, district and town of, 71 and 
n 2, 88, 89, 90, 97, 99 and n 2, 
119, 123, 124, 130, 131, 185, 231, 
233, 234, 236, 244, 251, 260, 266 
n 1, 297, 305, 335, 375, 377, 379, 
380, 386 and n 4, 396 and n 2, 398, 
399, 401, 402 and n 1, 405, 409, 
413 and n 13, 427, 535, 645, 546, 
557, 558, 597, 598, 600. Written 
also Badaun, Badaon and Budaun. 
Badaon!, ‘Abda-l-Qadu* bin Muliik 
ghah, author of the Muntakkabu-t . 
TawavlM, 1 and n 1, 8 and H 2 f 
9 n 2, 11 n 1, 31 n, 54 n 2, 62 n 4, 
65 n 2, 84 n, 90 n 2, 133 n, 176 n 2. 
300 n 3, 304 n 1, 306 n 1, 320 n 5 
326 n, 328 n 6, 330 n 6, 332, 334 
n 2, 349 n 12, 356 n 3, 357 n 4, 358 
n 3, 363 n, 366 n 4, 368 n 1, 388 n 2 t 
400 n , 402 n 1, 404 n 2, 414 nn 1 
and 6, 4 66 n 7, 473, 497, 508 * 3. 
511 n 2, 543 n 4, 545, 557 n 2, 579, 
584 n 3, 592 n 9, 609 n 3, 610. 
Badaun. See under Badaon. 

Badaun!. See under Badaoni. 

Badger’s Imams and Saiyyids of 
Oman, 157 n 2. 

Badghis, town of, 71. 

Badr, battle of, — the principal of the 
Prophet’s military exploits, 74 n 2, 
216 n . 

Badr gha'ir Shashi, a poet of the 
time of Sultan Muhammad Tughlnq 
gfcah, 296 and n 8, 321 and n 6 
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Known also as Badru-d-DIn Chachi, 
of Turkestan. 

Badra-i-Sakun, a place, 283 and n 5. 

Ba&ru-d-DIn Chachi, the poet, 296 
n 6. See under Badr §ha‘ir Shashi. 

Badru-d-Din of Hansi, Shaikh, con- 
temporary of Sultan Firoz Shah, 
322 and n 5, 323. 

Badru-d-Din Sankar, or Sangar, 
Burn!, Amir Ha jib, of the Sham- 
siyah Maliks, 121 n 7, 123. ^ 

Badru-d-Din gafar Khan, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 247 and n 2. 

Badshapur, town, 129 n 2. 

Badward, a name of the town of 
Baward or Abiward in Khurasan, 
30 n. 

Bagh-i-Jud, the, 396 and n 3. 

Bagh-i-Sabz, on the banks of the 
Lahor river, 188 and n 3, 190 n 1. 

Bagh-i-Sard, 188 n 3. For the Bagh-i- 
Sabz ( q . v.). 

Bagh-i-Sarir, 188 n 3. For the Bagh-i- 
Sabz ( q . v.). 

Baghdad, 12 n 2 (read Damascus), 
17, 32 n 1, 67, 69 n 1, 88 n 3, 94 
n 2, 205 n 1, 286, 311 and n 4, 322, 
394 and n 5, 397, 432 n 10, 671 
n 2 . 

Baghdad gate, at Dihli, 432 n 10. 

Bagore, town, 379 n 1. 

Bagram, old name of Peshawar, 66 
n 6. 

Baha, Qazi, one of the boon -com- 
panions of Sul.fe.an ‘Alau-d-Din 
WlH 26 2, 263 and n 2. 

Badadur Gurshasp, Malik, of the 
Amirs of Sultan Mohammad Tugh- 
Iaq Shah, 304 and n l, 


Bahadur, Sultan, ruler of Gujrat, — 
contemporary of Hnmay un, 452, 
463, 454 and n 4, 455, 456, 458, 
635. 

Bahadur Khan, a prince of the family 
of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 291. 

Bahadur Khan, son of Darya Khan 
Luhani, of the Amirs of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, — takes possession of 
Bihar, assuming the title of Sultan 
Muliammad, 435. Elsewhere he is 
called Bihar Khan (q. v.). 

Bahadur Khan. Governor of Narau! 
under Sultan Mahmud, grandson 
of Sultan Firoz Shah. 365 n 7. 

Bahadur Khan Sistani (Shaibani?), 
Governor of Q.andahar, — one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 590, 591, 594. 

Bahadur Shah, otherwise known as 
Tuda (? Nuda), independent Gover- 
nor of Sunar Ganw, — contemporary 
of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-DIn Tughlaq 
Shah, 299, 300; 

Bahadur, Sultan Muhammad, son of 
Muhammad Khan Gauria, — con- 
temporary of ‘A dll, 556 and n 3. 

Bahadur Nahir, Khan Zada of Miwat, 
343, 344 and n 7, 345, 347, 351 
and n 6, 354, 358 and n 4, 366 H, 

. 375. Founder of the Khan Zada 
race, the rulers of Miwat. 

Bahankar, fortress of, 80 and nn 4 
and 5. 

Bahapur, town, 227 and n 7, 22 9. 

Bahar Khan, A‘zam Humayun Sir- 
wani, 521. See under Bihar Khan. 

Bahari, town, 232, 

Baharistan, one of the works of 
Maulani Jami, 82 n 2. 

Baharpur, town, 227 n 7. 
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Rahaii-cbDiu, one of the Amirs of 

- Islem Shah Sur, 530. 

Bahau-d-Din Gurshasp, Malik, Gover- 
nor of Sagur, under Snltan Muham- 
mad Tughlaq Shah, 304 n 1. 

Bahau-d-DIn Jangi, Malik, of the 
Amirs of Muhammad Shah Firoz 
Shahl, 344. 

Bahau-d-Din Muhammad Dshi Far- 
ghani, 78 n 2. See Bahau-d-Din 
Ushi. 

Bahfiu-d-Din Naqshbandi of Bukhara, 
Khwaja, a renowned saint, the 
founder of the Naqshbandi School, 
588 n 4. 

Bahau-d-Din Sam Ghuri, Malik, 77 
n 1. Probably Malik ‘Alau-d-Din 
Muhammad is meant. 

Bahau-d-Din Tughral, Malik, one of 
the generals and slaves of Sultan 
Mu'izzu-d-Din Sam Ghuri, 80, 81. 

Bahau-d-Din Gshi, a famous preacher 
and learned divine of the time of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, 78 and 
n 2. 

Bahau-d-Din Zakariyai the Multani, 
Ghausa-l- { Aiam Hazrat Shaikh, a 
famoas Muhammadan Saint, 133 
and n and n 2, 248 n 2. 

Bahda, a village of the dependencies ' 
of Khurasan, 588 and n 5. Called 
also Bahdayan. 

Bafydayan, village of, 588 n 5. See 
the above. 

Al- Bah has, or the controversialist, a 
name of Shaikh Nissamu-d-Dm 
Auliya of Budaon { q , v.) } 71 n 2. 

Bahira, town, 465. 

Bahjat Khan, governor of Chanderi 
under Sultan Mahmud of Malwa, 


transfers Chanderi to Snltan 
Sikandar Lodi, 424 and n 4. 

Bahlol, Sultan, 377 n 4. See tinder 
Sultan Buhlul Lodi. 

Bahman, an ancient King of Iran, 
35 n 2. 

Bahman, eleventh month of the 
Persian year, 627 and n 1. 

Bahman, one of the Amirs of Islem 
Shah Sur, 517. 

Bahman Khan, a Niyazi Afghan, 
498. 

Bahman wa, ancient name of the 
town of al-Mansurah in Sindh, 36 
n 10. 

Bahr-i^Ajam, the, — a lexicographical 
work, 114 n 2. 

Bahr-i-Jurjan, the Caspian, 153 n 1. 

Bahr-i-Khwarazm, the Lake Aral, 
153 rc, 1. 

Bahr-i-NTtas, the Black Sea, 153 n l. 

Bahr-i-Qulzum, the Red Sea, 169 
n 1 . 

Bahr-i-Tabariya, the Dead Sea, 153 
n 1. 

Bahrah, town of, 128 n 3. Probably 
same as Bhera (q. v .). 

Bahraich, district, 349, 409, 411 n %, 
See also the next. 

Bahraij, district, 125, 126, 131. See 
also the above and under Bharaij. 

Bahram, ancient King of Persia, 157 
n 1, 436. 

Bahram Iba, KishluKhan, gove’ nor of 
Multan and Ucbh, adopted brother 
of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-DIn Tughlaq 
Shah, 292 and % 4, 293, 297 and 
n 6, 304. 

Bahram Khan, son of Sultan Ghiya- 
gu-d-DIn Tughlaq Shah, 297. 
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Bahrain Khan. governor of Sunar- 
ganw under Saltan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 308. 

Bahram Khan Tarkbacha, rnler oi 
Samaria, contemporary of Mahmud 
Shah of Dihli, 362, 365. 

Bahram MIrza, brother of §hah 
Tahmasp, King of Persia, 569. 

Bahram Shah, Saltan, ibn Mas‘ud ibn 
Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznawl, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 60. 

Bahram Shah, son of Sultan Nasiru- 
d-Din Qabachah (q. v.), 90. 

Bahram Shah, son of Snltan Shamsu- 
d-DIn. Iyal-fcimish. See under 
Mn'izzu-d-Din Bahram Shah. 

Bahram Ullah, 297 n 6. For Bahram 
Iba ( q . v *}. 

Bahri, Malik, of the Maliks of Abu 
Bakr Shah, Snltan of Dihli, 344. 

Bahrsur, a halting-place opposite to 
Baiana, 518. 

Bahru-l-Jawdhir , a work on medicine, 
5 n 3, 30 n 2, 42 49 n 2, 101 n 1, 

117 n 2, 118 *, 146 n 6, 148 n 4, 
161 n 3, 167 n 2, 226 n 5, 319 n 4. 

Bahwa LuhanI, MIyan, Governor of 
Baiana, one of the Maliks of Islem 
Shah, 518, 519. 

Baiana, district and town, 359, 360, 
378, 379, 385, 386, 387, 392, 395 
and n 3, 400, 405, 414, 418, 419, 
424, 443, 445, 452, 487, 488. 497, 
607, 509, 512, 513, 518, 519, 520, 
526, 541, 549, 551 and n 8, 553, 
697, 598. See also under Bhiana 
and Biana. 

Baiana, fortress of, 549, 551. 

Baihaqi, the Historian, 32 n, 36 nn 8 
and 9, 37 n 2, 46 n 2. 


Bairam Dev, Raja of Hindustan, con- 
temporary of Snltan Mahmud of 
Ghaznin, 28 L and n 4. See under 
Brahma Dev. 

Bairam Dev, son of Rai Hargingh of 
Ifcawa, contemporary of Maljmud 
Shah, grandson of Sult.an Firoz 
Shah, 361. 

Bairam Dev, the Raja of Kola, con- 
temporary of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji, 231. 

Bairam Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, one of 
the great Amirs of Humayun and 
Akbar, 447, 567, 568, 569, 573, 578, 
588, 589, 590 and n 5, 591, 594, 
595, 597, 622. 

Bairam Khan Tarkbacha, ruler of 
Samana, under Masnad-i-‘Ali Khizr 
Khan of Dihli, 365, 378. 

Baitali, township of, — on the banks of 
the Ganges, 360 and n 3, 375, 377, 
379, 407 n I* See also Betall. 
Baitarani river, the, — in Orissa, 125 
n 3. 

Baitigin, 48 n 4, for Bartagin, the 
IJajib-i-Bnzurg (q. v.). 

Baiza, a village of Shiraz in Persia, 

6 n 4. 

Baizawi, Qizi, author of the Anwaru-t- 
Tanzzl, a celebrated commentary 
on the Qur’an, and of the Nigdmn-t- 
Tawarzteky 6 and n 4, 10 n 3, 34 arid 
21 8, 45 and n 2, 52, 56 n 1, 62 and 
nn 3 and 4, 63} 64 n 1. 

Bajj, fort of, — in Majharistan, 34 and 
n 6. 

Bajlana, a place on the Ganges, 
379 

Bajwara, town, 380 and n 2, 391 and 
n 6, 497, 520. 
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Bakhtvar Khilji. Malik, 85 n 1. See 
under Muhammad Bakhfcyar Ghuri 
or Khilji. 

Bakkar, town, 559 and EL 5, 560, 561 
and n 11, 562, 566 and n 13, 567, 
574, 580. See also under Bukkur 
and Bhakkar. 

Baksar, country of, 408 and EL 5. 

Baktuziin, one of the Amirs of ‘Abdu-1- 
Malik ibn Nub Samani, King of 
Khurasan. 16 and n 2. 

Balaram, town, 346. 

Balarwan, fortress of, in Ghariistan, 
63 n 1* 

Balban, the elder, 124. See Malik 
‘Izzu-d-Din Balban-i-Kashlu Khan. 

Balban, Sultan. See under Ghiya.sa.-d- 
Dm Balban. 

Balban, the younger, Malik and after- 
wards Sultan Ghiyasq-d-DIn (q m v ), 
121 and n 7, 122. 

B&lbani Amirs, known also as the 
Ghiyasi Amirs, the partisans of 
Suljan Ghiyasu-d-DIn Balban, 232, 
233. 

Balfour, 162 n 3. 

Balkatigin, the slave of Alptigin, 
Governor of Ghazni. 14 n 1. 

BallA, 16, 17, 20, 23, 27 and n 1, 30, 
35, 37 and n 7, 38, 44, 46 n 3, 47, 
445, 581, 582 and % 7, 585, 597 
n 5 

Balfch, the river of, — the Jaihun, 27 
n 1, 582 n 7. 

Balnat, hill country of, 474. See 
also the next. 

Balnath, mountains of, 22 and n 5. 
See also the above. 

Bamian, district and town of,—- in 
Afghanistan, 46 and n 1, 56. 


Banaras, 416, 520. BanarasI, 339 n 
6. See Bar ana si. 

Banas, the,— a tributary of the 
Chambal river, 385 a 5. 

Banafcu-n-Na'sh, the constellation 
Ursa Major, 198 and n 2. 

Banbhar, town, 630 and n 3. 

Banda, town, 417 n 7. 

Bandhu, fortress of, 417 n 7. 

Bandhugarb, fortress, 417 and n 7. 

Bangala, 79, 82, 86, 135, 222, 325, 
417, 457, 458, 460, 461, 470, 472, 
507, 552, 554, 573. See also under 
Bengal. 

Bangalis, the, 470. 

Bangarmau, township of, 434. 

Bang-Mati river, 84 n . Called also 
the Beg-Mati (q. v.). 

Banhar, town, 530 n 3. 

Banhbana, Eai, brother’s son of the 
Jam of Thatha, contemporary of 
Sultan Firoz Shah, 332 n 6, 333 
n 4. 

Banian, town, 95 n 8, 128 n 1. 

Banjaras , grain sellers, 477. 

Banswala, town, 495. 

Banu Tamim Ansari, early Muham- 
madan sovereigns of Sind, 13 n. 

Bapak, 415 n 5, for Prayag, the 
ancient name of Allahabad. 

Baqn’i, Maulana, a learned man of 
the time of Babar, 449. 

Baqi-i-Khatib. one of the learned 
poets of the time of Sult.au Jalalu- 
d-Din Khilji, 245. 

Barddaran- i-a kkyajl, brothers by the 
same mother but a different father, 
466 n 7 

Barddardn'i-a'ydnh uterine brothers 
466 » 7. 
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Baran, district and town, 89 and n 4, 
121 n 5, 226, 227, 230 n 1, 250, 357, 
359, 364, 396. See also the next. 

Baran, fortress of, 24 n I. See 
Barnah. 

Baranasi, town, 329 and n 6. See 
under Banaras. 

Baranghaiy right wing of a Turkish 
army, 439 n 4. 

Barani, the Historian. See under 
Ziau-d-Dm Barni. 

Barawar bacha. See under IHTasan, 
Barawar bacha- 

Barawar tribe, a family of servile 
position in Gujrat, 274, 285, 288. 
See also the next. 

Bara was, the, 289. Same as the 
Barawar family ( q . v.). 

Barbak, chief attendant of a darb&r, 
501 and n 6. 

Barbak Bektars Sultani, Malik, one 
of the Maliks of Sultan Ghiyasn-d- 
Din Balban, 186 n 5. 

Barbak Shah, son of Sultan Bahlul 
Lodi, 409 and n 8, 411 n 2, 412 n 2, 
413 and n 13, 414 n 1, 415. 

B archha, a small spear, 479 and n 2. 

Bardar, hills of, 130 n 2. 

Bardat, governor of the fortress of 
Bartah in Hindustan, contemporary 
of Sultan Maijmud of Ghaznin, 24 

it 1 . 

Bardhan, town, 83, 84 n, 

Bardhan Hot, town of, 84 n. 

Bareilly, 364 n 4. See also the next. 

Bareli, town of, 71 n 2- See also 
Bareilly. 

Barer! , par gait a of, 424 n 3. 

Bari, township in the Sarkar of 
Agra, 410, 425 and « 4. 


Barmazld Kor, one of the Amirs of 
Shir Shah, 490 and n 4. 

Barnah, fortress of, 24 and n 1. 
Same as Baran ( q . v.). 

Barni, the Historian. See under 
Ziau-d-DIn Barn!. 

Baroda, district. 313, 314. 

Barqa% Haj!, a court officer of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 311, 315. 

Barsine, wife of Alexander the Great, 
332 n. 

Bartagin, the J3ajib-i-Buzurg, — one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Maudud 
Ghaznawi, 48 and n 4. See also 
under Bashtigin. 

Bartah, fortress of, 24 n 1. 

Baruj (Broach), 311 and n 3. 

Bariija, town, 358 n 6. 

Barwat, Governor of the fortress of 
Barnah, in Hindustan, a contem- 
porary of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaz- 
nin, 24 and n 1. 

Basad JO^an, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mahmud, the grandson of 
Sultan Firoz Shah, of Dihll, 364. 

Basawar, town, 349, 445, 475, 479, 
512, 549. 

Bashir, the Sirdar, an adherent of the 
bouse of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilii, 
273. 

Bashtigin IJnjib, one of the Amifs of 
the Ghaznavides,* 48 n 4, 50 n 1. 
See under Bartagin, 

Basra, town of, — in Arabian ‘Iraq. 
12 458 n 3. 

Basudev (Vasudeva), one of the Hindu 
* gods, 24 and n 6. 

BasuIT, a place, 335 n 10. 

Bathindah. town of, 69 n 2. See also 
under Batindah. 
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BatU , 618 n 2. 

Batindah, called also Tabarhiudah, 
the capital of Jaipil, — the ruler of 
Hindustan at the time of Mahmud 
Ghaznawi, 19 to 2, 20 n 1. See also 
Bathindah. 

Batiru sect, the, — a sect of Muham- 
madan heretics, 22 and n 3* 
Al-Bafciniah, 22 n 3- Same as the 
above (q. v.). 

Batlahi, town, 334 and n 5. 

Batul } the offset of a palm-tree, 622 
n 4. 

Al-Batiil, a name of Fatimah, daughter 
of the Prophet, 622 to 4. 

B award, a city of Khurasan, 29 and 
n 6, 30, 42, 43. Called also Abi- 
ward ( q . v.). 

Bayak, 415 n 5, for Prayag, the ancient 
name of Allahabad. 

Bayazid Ansarl, also called Pir Boshan, 
founder of a Su.fi sect, called the 
Roshaniyyah or enlightened, 58 
and n 5* 

Bayazid A‘zam Humayun, nephew of 
Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 409, 410 and 
to 1 . 

BayazTd, Khwaja, eldest son of Sultan 
Buhlul Lodi, 401 n 4, 410 to 1, 414. 
BayazTd, Shaikh, the brother of 
Mustafa Farmali,-^-one of the 
Afghan Amirs who joined Humayun, 
444, 

Bayazid, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mahmud, son of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 471 and to 4, 472. 

Bayley, History of Ohijamt, 17 to 4, 
71 n 3, 264 n 6, 313 to 5, 357 to 3, 
452 n 6, 454 nn 3L and 7, 455 n 1, 
458 to a. 


Baz Bahadur, son of Sazawal Khan, 
ruler of Malwa, contemporary of 
‘Adli, 554, 55 * 7 . 

Bazina, town of, 27 n 4. 

Bazghand, fortress of, 44 and n 4. 
Beale’s Dictionary of Oriental Bio - 
graphy, 32 n 1 , 33 n 1, 38 n 4s t 53 to , 
54 n 2, 55 n 3, 58 n 5, 99 to 3, 133 
n 2, 134 to 4, 158 n 3, 187 n 2, 233 
n 4, 236 n 2, 272 n 1, 279 n 3, 297 to, 
298 nn 2 and 4, 332 n 2, 389 n 4, 
449 nn 2 and 3, 450 n 5, 507 n 2, 
533 nn 1 and 6, 571 n 9, 584 n and 
n 3, 624 n 6, 633 n 1. [Baiana. 
Beiina, town of, 80 n 5. See under 
! Bedar, a town of the Deccan, 299 n 3. 

! See also under Bidar. 

Bedr, battle of, — the Prophet’s prin- 
cipal military exploit, 74 to 2, 2jL6 to. 
More correctly JBadr. 

Beerbhoom, the Raja of, 329 to 9. 

Beg Tughdi, one of the generals of 
Sultan Mas'ud, son of Sultan Mah- 
mud Ghaznawi, 43, See under 
Tughdi Beg. 

Begam, the Queen-consort of Huma- 
yun, mother of Akbar, 560, 566, 
568 and to 7. See J^amida Banu. 
Beghu, the Turkoman, chief of the 
Turkomans, contemporary of Sultan 
Mas‘ud, son of Mahmud Ghaznawl, 
38 and n 3, 39. 

Beghu Malik Shah. See the above. 
Beg-Mati river, the, 84 to 1. Called 
also the Bang-Mati (q. v.). 

Behar, capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Magadb, 82 and to 1. See under 
Bihar. 

Behdristdn, of Maulana ‘Abdu-r- 
Ral.miun jaml, 32 n 2, 
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Behai;, the, — oM name of the Jhilam, 
one of the five rivers of the Pan jab, 
44 n 6, 128 n 3, 500, 503. Spelt 
also the Behat. 

Behnbur, town, 530 n 3 

Behzad, Malik, Governor of Multan 
nnder Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
ghah, 305. 

Beitrage zwr Kenntniss der Poesie der 
alten Arabe, HSldeke’s, 99 n 6. 

Beji Rai, Raja of Bhatia, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mahmud ‘ of 
Ghaznin, 19. 

Bekasi, Maulana, a poet of the time 
of Humayun, 453 and n 7. 

Belnat mountains, 22 n 5. See under 
Balnat and Balnath. 

Bengal, 81 n 2, 82 n% 3 and 4, 135 
n 1, 299, 300, 303 n, 345 n 2, 466 
n 6, 540. See also under Bangala 
and Bengala. 

Bengala, 79, 82, 86. See also nnder 
Bangala and Bengal. 

Ber, fruit of the 1 Unnab tree in 
Hindustani, 117 n 2. 

Beraisen, a mistaken reading of bi 
Rasain, i.e t , the two Rases ( q . v.) t 
326 n . 

Berenice, an ancient port of the Red 
Sea, 169 n 1. 

Betall, on the Ganges, 185 n 1. See 
under Patiali and Baitali. 

Betel-leaf, note on, 302 n 6. 

Betle-chewer’s cancer, 303 n. 

Betwa river, the, 95 n 3. 

Beveridge’s the Pnvgeror Ahbar } 58 
n 5. 

Bezoar stone, 118 n. 

Bhadaull, one of the dependencies of 
Saki', 410 n 4, 


Bhadauriabs, the, 408 n 1. See the 
Bhadanrls. 

Bhadauris, the, — the inhabitants of 
the Bhadawar district, 408 and n l 4 

Bhadawar, a district S. E. of Agra, 
408 n 1* 

Bhadawah, town, 410 n 4. 

Bhagat, the, — a Hindu caste of loose 
people, 557 and n 9. 

Bhagatiya, the, — a Hindu caste of 
loose people, 557 n 9. 

Bhagirathi, the 82 n 4. 

Bhaka, a servant of Shir Khan, after- 
wards Shir Shah Sur, 468. 

Bhakari, Shaikh, son of Shaikhu-1- 
Hadiyah, contemporary ,of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 429 and n 5. 

Bhakkar, town, 464. See under 
Bakkar and Bukkur. 

Bhangar, fortress of, 71 and n 2. See 
also under Bhankar and Bahankar. 

Bhankar, fortress of, 90. See also 
nnder Bhangar and Bahankar. 

Bhafaij, district, 132. See under 
Bahraich and Bahraij. 

Bhartpur, district, 134 n> 1, 366 n. 

Bhasiyana, country of, 80 and n 5. 

Bhat, fort of, 355 and n 3 * Sec 
Bhatnir. 

Bhata or Bhata, a place, 19 n 4. See 
under Bhatia. 

Bhati, a town situated between the 
arms of the Mihran (Indus), 36 
71 10. 

Bhati tribe of Hindus, the, 66 and 
71 2, 

Bhatia, a place in the vicinity of 
Multan, 19 and n 4, 66 n 2, 

Bhatnir, town, 355 nn 1 and 3. 

Bhatpar, 355 n 3, for Bhatnir (q. v>). 
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Bhatta, town, 408 n 7, 485 and n 9, 
489, 542, 544, 553. 

Bbatta, Kingdom of, 544. 

Bhatta, Amirs of, 485. 

BhatWara, a place, 405. 

Bhawan, a place, 20 n 5. 

B bay ana, country of, 80 n 5. See 
under Bhiana, Biana and Baiana. 

Bhera, a place on the left bank of the 
Jhelum under the Salt Range, 19 
n 4. See under Bahrain 

Bhiana, territory of, 80 n 5. See 
under Bhayana, Biana and Baiana. 

Bhllsa, a town on the Befcwa in 
Malwa, 95 and n 3, 236 and n 3. 

Bhim, a hero of Indian mythology, 
20 n 5, 21. 

Bhim, town of, 20 n 5. 

Bhim Dev, Rai, ruler of Gujrat, con- 
temporary of Sulfan Mu‘izzu-d-Dm 
Sam Ghuri, 66, 71. [Dev. 

Bhim Rai Dev, 71. See under Bhim 

Bhim, Rai, the chief of Jammoo, con- 
temporary of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
of Dihli, 383 and n 3. 

Bhim Sen, Raja, founder of the town 
of Bhongaon, 386 n 3. 

Bbramagar, fortress of, 20 and n 5. 

Bhodal, township of, 547 n 4. 

Bhojpur, fortress of, 185 and ill, 

Bhongaon, a town in the Mainpuri 
district, 386 nn 3 and 4. See also 
under Bhunganw, 

Bhugaon, 386 n 3. See the above and 
also Bhunganw. 

Bhuhar, town, 360. 

Bhukanur, town, 386 n 3. 

Bhunganw,— or 

Bhungaon, in the Mainpuri district, 
386 and » 3, 403,481. 


Bhurayee, town, 414 n 3. 

Biah, the, 23 » 3, 126, 130, 251, 353, 
381, 389, 391, 392, 412 n 2. Called 
the Kali Pani (q. u.), and the Bias. 

Bias) the, 325 n 3. Same as the river 
Biah (q. v.). \ 

Bibi Ba’I, daughter of Nizam Khan 
Sur and wife of Islem Shah. 535. 

Bibi Khunza, Malika-i-Jahan, chief 
wife of Sultan Husain Sharqi. 409 
and n 2. 

Bibi Rachi, mother of Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur, 403 
n 8. 

Bible, the, 394 n 5. 

Bibliotheca Indiea, the, 127 n 2, 142 
n 1, 315 u 7, 3 29 n 3. 

Bidagh Khan Qizilbash Afshar, one of 
the Amirs of Shah Tahmasp of 
Persia, 572 and nn 7 and 8, 575 
and n 3, 578. 

Bidar, town, — in Haidarabad, Deccan, 
299 and n 3, 311, 312, 314. Called 
also Bedar. 

Bidaspes, the, * the Jhelam river, the 
Yitasta of Sanskrit writers, 23 n 3. 

Bihand or Waihind, a place on the 
western bank of the Indus, 20 n 1. 

Bihar, 185, 328, 329, 338, 348, 416 
and nn 12 and 13, 417, 434, 435, 
436, 444, 416, 456, 457, 467, 469, 
470, 471 and * 1, 521. 

Bihar Khan, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 443. 

Bihar Khan. A'zam Humayun Sirwani, 
Governor of Handiya under Islem 
Shah Sur, 517, 521, 541. See Bahar 
Khan. 

Bihar Khan, son of Daryl Khan 
Luham, Sultan of Bihar, 467. See 
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Sultan Muhammad of Bihar. Else- 
where called Bahadur Khan (q. v.). ‘ 
Bihishti, author of a commentary on 
the Sahaif 427 n 1. 

Bijlana, a place on the Ganges, 231. , 
Bijnor, hills of, 130 and n 2. 

Bikanir, town of, 69 n 2. 

Bilal, the Abyssinian mu’azzin of 
Muhammad, 601 n. 

Al-Bilazuri, anthor of the Fuiuhu-l- 
Buldan , 11 n 3. 

Biliichistan, 48 n 4, 420 n 9. 

Bin, township of, 526. See also Bin 
Bau. 

Bina Panipati, Shaikh, a famous 
surgeon, 366 n 3. 

Binayek Deo, Raja of Dholpur, — con- 
temporary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
419 n 4, 420 and n 2. 

Binayik Deo, same as the above 

( q - *>•)• 

Bin Bau, in the Panjab, 523, 625. 

See also Bin. 

Bird, note on, 303 n. 

Birjis, the planet Jupiter, 630 and n 2. 
Birni Khera, town, 327 and n S. 

Birum, See under Albiruni. 

Bisal, fortress, 383 n 3. 

Bi&h, aconite, 172 n 2, 

Bismi-lldh, in the name of God, used 
at the beginning of all works, 428 
and XI 4. 

Bitter Lakes, the, 169 n 1* 

Bizhan, son of Geo and nephew of 
Rustam, in the Shdhndmah of 
Firdausi, 116 n 5, 180 and n 2, 181 
n 1. 

Blackwater, the, — known as the 
Kalapani (q. v.), 360 And n 3, 378 
and n 1, 386, 411. 


Bland, On the Persian game of chess , 
1 103 n 1, 115 «, 479 n 7. 

Blochmann, 8 n 3, 19 n, 67 n 3, 353 
n 1, 357 n 4, 366 n 3, 408 n 1, 415 
n 4, 417 n 8, 420 nn 8 and 9, 421 
n 8, 422 n 2, 424 n 3, 432 n 7, 449 
n 2, 464 n 5, 476 n 5, 479 n 5, 496 
nn 1 and 8, 498 n 3, 499 n 3, 501 
n 7, 503 n 3, 506 n 2 , 507 n 1, 508 
nn 7 and 8, 509 n 8, 515 n 4, 523 
n 5, 546 nn 3 and 7, 557 n 1, 567 
n 3, 568 n 6, 571 n 9, 580 n 5, 584 
n 3, 588 n 4, 590 n 5, 592 n 9, 597 
n 5, 605 n 1, 609 n 5, 610 n; 611 
» 3, 623 n 6, 626 3. 

Bine, the customary mourning colour 
in Persia, 209 and n 3. 

Bohar, a place in the vicinity of 
Hansi, 248 and n 4. 

Bokhara. See under Bokhara. 
Bombay edition of the Atash-Kada, 
584 n 3. 

Bombay text of the Turikk-i-Firis]ita, 
72 n 2, 205 n 2, 304 n 1, 307 n, 
325 n 3, 326 n 2, 327^3, 330 n 6, 
334 n 3, 339 n 2, 342 n 3, 345 n2, 
350 7i 3, 355 n 4, 360 ti 3, 365 n 2, 
379 n 2, 385 7$ 1, 393 n 3, 400 7i t 
401 n 2, 402 nn 1 and 5, 403 nn 4 
and 5, 404 nn 2 and 5, 406 nn 1 
and 5, 410 nn 1 and 4, 411 n 2, 
412 n 2, 413 n 13, 415 n 7, 422 a 3, 
424 7i7i 2 and 4, 425 w 6, 432 nn 3 
and 7, 433 » 3, 438 n 3, 466 n 5, 
478 nn 7 and 8, 488 ^ 5, 490 n 4, 
537 Ti- 2, 559 nn 6 and 8, 560 n 2, 
-561 w 2, 564 nn 6 and 8, 566 n 13, 
567 n 9, 573 n 3, 579 « 8, 583 n 3, 
609 n 5, 625 n 3. 

Best, district, 15 n. 
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Boat, town, — on the banks of the 
Ilendmand, 15 n. See under Bust. 

Brahma Dev, one of the Rajas of 
Hindustan at the time of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 28 n 4. 

Brahmanputr, the, 84 and to 1, 186 
n 6. Called also the Brahmkadi. 

Brahmans, the, 27, 28, 331, 332, 609 
to 5 . 

Brahmaputra, the, 84 n 1. See the 
Brahmanputr. 

Brahmkadi, the, 84. See under the 
Brahmanputr. 

Brentford, 301 to 2. 

Brian O’Linn, 618 n 1. 

Briggs, Ferishta , 13 to 1, 16 toto 1 and 
2, 19 72. 5, 20 n 2, 23 to 2, 27 n 4, 
28 toto 2 and 4, 29 nn 1 and 5, 30 
7 i 2, 31 72., 33 n 2, 34 n 5, 36 n 9, 47 
72 . 7, 48 72.72. 2 and 4, 66 nn 2 and 4, 
259 72 . 5, 273 72 . 4, 300 72 . 3, 304 72 . 1, 
307 n } 327 72 , 1, 329 n 9, 331 n 10, 
332 72 ., 334 72. 2, 336 n 5 , 338 to 1, 
344 to 7, 348 72 . 72 . 3 and 9, 350 72 . 3, 
355 nn 1 and 4, 359 n 2, 360 to 3, 
365 to 2, 367 n, 379 toto 1 and 2, 393 
to 5, 400 to, 410 to 3, 414 toto 3 and 5, 
417 to 5, 419 to 1, 424 n 4, 425 to 6, 
461 to 3, 478 to 7, 483 to 5, 490 n 4, 
566 to 13, 624 n 6, 625 -a 3. 

Broach, 311 to 3. See under Baruj. 

Bu ‘All, commonly known as Ibn 
SIna (Avicenna), 533 and n 1« 

Bubonic plague, 524 and n 1. 

Budaon. See under Badaon. 

Badaon gate, in Dihli, 227, 260. 

Bndaoni. See nnder Badaoni. 

Budaun. See under Badaon. 

Budauni. See under Badaoui. 

Buddhists, the, 95 n 3. 


Bndh, Shaikh, a learned physician of 
Bihar in the time of Sh er Shah and 
Idem Shah, 521 and n 4, 522. 

Bnglira Khan, son of Sulfcan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban. See under Kasiru-d- 
Din Bughra Khan. * 

Bahlul Lodi, Malik and afterwards 
Sulfan, 398, 399, 400, 401 and 
to 4, 402 and toto 1 and 5, 403 and 
toto 4 and 5, 404 and to and toto 2 
and 5, 405, 406, 407 and to 1, 408 
and to 6, 409 and to 7, 410 and 
nn 1 and, 4, 411 and to 2, 412 to 2, 
413 to 13, 466. 

Buhlul, Sultan^ ibn-i-Kala Lodi. See 
the above. 

Buhlul, Shaikh, brother of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus of Gwaliar, 
comtemporary of Humayiin, 459. 

Bukhara, 13 to 1, 14 n 1, 20 to 2, 27 
to 1, 89, 93, 446 to 2, 533 to 1, 570 
to 7, 588 to 4, 618 and to 5. 

Bukhari, Imam, the celebrated author 
of Sahfyu‘l-BuM4r2 , a collection of 
authentic traditions, 6 and U 3 . 

Bukkur, later name of al-Man?urah 
in Sind, 36 to 10, 559 n 5. See 
under Bakkar and Bhakkar. 

Bulandshahr, district and town of, 89 
to 4, 121 to 5, 395 to 4; 396, 546 to 4. 

Bulgar, one of the sons of Gaz, the 
tenth son of Yafis ( Japhet), 61 » 5. 

Bulgarians, the, — descended from 
Bulgar ( q , to.), 61 to 5. 

Bu-l-Muzaffar, 77 and n 1, for Abu-1- 
Muzaffar Muhzzu-d-Diu Muhammad 
Sam Ghuri. [omen, 58 n 1. 

Bitmah, the Owl, —the type of ill- 

Buraq, the animal upon which 
Muhammad was mounted . during 
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his ascent to heaven, 150, 292 and 
n 6, 293 n. 

Burgess, Surya Siddhanta, 163 n 2. 

Burhan, servant of Sultan Mahmud 
of Gujarat, 533 and n 5. 

Burhanabad, township, 386. 

Burhdn-i-Qati 1 , a Persian Dictionary, 
79 n 1, 101 n 1, 102 to 5, 108 to 4, 
109 to 4, 115 to 3, 117 to 2, 122 to 3, 
137 to 6, 138 to 3, 148 to 2, 146 to 1, 
152 toto 3 and 6, 153 toto 1 and 4, 
154 to 5, 158 to 6, 159 to, 160 to 2, 
166 to 1, 167 to 2, 171 to 2, 172 toto 2, 
3 and 4, 173 to 2, 178 to 4, 182 toto 1 
and 4, 192 to 3, 193 to 1, 314 to 1 
319 to 4, 321 toto 1, 2 and 4, 340 
to 2, 352 to 1, 629 to- 1. 

Bnrhan Nizam Shah, ruler of the 
Dakkan, 624 n 6. 


Burhanpiir, 455 to 4. 

Borhann-d-Dm Balarami, Shai kh, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 314. 

Buri Ganga river, the, 377 to 3, 384 
to 4. 

Burqa e , a kind of veil, 503 and to 2. 

Burton’s Pilgrimage to El-Medina and 
Mecca, 97 to 4, 177 to 4. 

Bushire, 572 n 1. 

Bu&hkdl, the rainy season, from the 
Turk! pushakdl or pushkal, 325 w 2. 

Bust, capital of Zabuliatan, 14 and 
n 3, 33, 34, 47, 48 to 4, 50. See 
under Boat. 

Bustdn of Shaikh Sa'di of Shiraz, 187 
to 2, 467. 

Bustdn Afruz, a red flower without 
odour, 629 and to 1. 


Cairo, 210. See also under the Daru-1- 
Khilafat of Egypt. 

Gakra, the, 22 to 1. See also the 
Chakra. 

Gakra svamin, or owner of the Gakra , 
name of the idol of Taneshar, 22 
to 1. See also Chakra-svamin. 

Calcutta edition of the E ashsh df of 
az-Zama khsh ari, 28 to 1. 

Calcutta text of the Muntakhabu~t~ 
TawdnMt of Badaoni, 132 to 2, 187 
to 1, 368 to 1. 

Calcutta edition of the NafaMtu-l- 
Uns of MauUna Jami, 609 » 5. 

Calcutta edition of the Shah Ndma, 

~ 88 to 2. [329 to 3. 

Calcutta text of ShauMW-Siraj f Afif, 

Calcutta edition of the Tabaqat-i* 


Masiri, 65 to 1, 84 to, 126 to 3, 131 
to 4, 134 to 1. 

Calcutta text of Zidu~d-Din Barni , 
306 to 1, 307 to 3, 310 to 1, 311 to 5. 

Calendar of Julius Caesar, 76 to. 

Gam dl eddin, K&dhi, one of the Qazis 
of Sultan Na§iru-d-Dm Mahmud 
Shah of Dxhll, 128 to. 

Cambay, in Gujerat, 256 to 4, 311 to 3, 
454 to 6. See also under Kuhan- 
bayat, Khambhat and Khambat. 

Canibabat, the Cambay of Europeans, 
a port of Gujerat, 256 to 4. See 
under Camba 3 . [29 to. 

Canda, a place near Somnath, 28 n 4, 

Cannia coubadj, name of Qanauj in 
ancient monuments, 23 to 2. 

Carinate, See under Karmat or 
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Qarmat, founder of the Karmatian 
sect of heretics. 

Carnal, town of, 21 n 4. 

Caroll, town, 420 n 5. 

Cathay, the country of Kbata, 143 
n 4, 232 n 5. 

Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 
VHistoire de Arabes, 12 n 1, 46 n 5. 

Cavalum, the town of Kulam, 265 n 5. 

Cave, Chapter of the, — the Suratu-l- 
Kahfy in al- Qur’an, 279 n. 

Cawnpore, 408 n 5. 

Celestial Empire, the, 147 n 1. 

Central Asia, 362 n 2. 

Central India, 298 n 7, 364 nn 2 and 
3, 385 % 3. 

Central Provinces, the, 433 n 4, 517 
n 9. 

Chach, a town in Turkestan, 296 n 6. 
See also Shagh. 

Chach Ndma, the, — a History of India 
in verse, 11 n 3. 

CMdar , a garment worn by the 
women of India, 503 and n 1. 

Chaghar Beg Saljuql, King of 
Khu rasan, contemporary of Sultan 
Maudiid Ghaznawi, 49 n 4. Called 
also Chughz Beg or Chaghz Beg. 

Chaghatai line of Mogul princes, 145 
n 2, 464 nS. * 

Chaghatai Khan, son of the Chingiz 
Khan, 145 n 2, 464 n 8. 

Chaghatai tribe, Amirs of, — adherents 
of Humayun, 464 and n 8, 472, 
574 and n 0, 576, 582 n 7, 583 n 3, 
593. See also nnder Ohaghta, 

Chaghta, Ulus-i-, 575 n I. See algo 
nnder the Chaghatai tribe 

Chahar Ajari, independent Raja of 
Narwar, contemporary of Sultan 


Nasiru-d-Dln Mahmud Shah of 
Dihli, 129 n 4. Called also Chahar 
Deva and Jahir Dev. 

Chahar Deva, Raja of Narwar, 129 
n 4. See Chahar Ajari. 

Chaghz Beg Saljuql, 49 n 4. See 
under Chughz Beg. 

Chahar Khand, a place, 457. 

Chahar pat, charpoy, 494 n 11. 

Chakarsum, name of the idol of 
Thanesar, 21. See Chakrasvamin. 

Chakra, 22 n 1. See under Cakra. 

Chakrasvamin, or Lord of the Chakra, 
name of the idol of Thanesar, 22 
n 1. See Cakrasvamin. 

Chaldi, a Mughul commander, in the 
time of Salman ‘Alau.-d-Dm Khilji, 
249 n 5. ■* 

Chaman, Malik, Ghazm-l-Mulk, 
Governor of Badaon, — one of the 
Amirs of Muhammad Shah of 
Dihli, 396 and n 1, 398. 

Chambal or Chhanbal river, a river of 
Central India, the Charmanwatl 
of Sanskrit writers, 385 and n 8, 
387, 419, 420 n 5. 

Chambarha, a roof, 593 n 9. 

Champanlr, fortress of,— in Gujrat, 
455 n 1. Called also Janpanir. 

Chanbarhd , 593 n 9. 

Chanda, the heroine of a Mcumaim in 
Hindi, mistress of Lurak, 333. See 
nnder the next. 

Chandaban, a Masnatoi in Hindi relat- 
ing the loves of Lurak and Chanda, 
333 and n 6. 

Qhandan, the white sandal in Hindi, 
484 7i 1. 

Chandawar district, 377. See also 
under Chandwar. 
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Chandeti, district and town of, 129, 
237, 238, 297, 423, 424 and n 4, 435, 
469, 475. 

Chandol of silver, i.e., the palanquin 
of honour for governors, 334. 

Chandrabhaga, name of the river 
Chenab in Sanskrit, 23 n 3. 

Chandragupta, King of M&gadha or 
Behar, 18 n 1 

Chandwar, district, 70 and n 3, 380, 
387, 405. See also Chandawar. 

Chang , a musical instrument, 146 n 1. 

Changlz Khan. See under Chingiz 
Khan. 

Chanoua, in the Sarkar of Agra, 70 
n 3. 

Chaptar, a town on the Ganges, 343 
and n 3, 344. Called also Chltar. 

Charkh-i~At 7 as , the highest of ail the 
heavens, 246 n 3. 

Charmanwatl, Sanskrit name of the 
Chambal,’ a river of Central India, 
385 n 3. See under, the Chambal. 

Charpoy , description of, 494 and 
H 11, 495 n. 

Chartdli, a dependency of Kol, 431 
n 4. 

Chashtgdhe > breakfast time, 488 and 
n 8* 

Chataldi, a Moghul commander, con- 
temporary of Sultan { Alau-d-DIn 
Khiljl, 249 n 5. 

Chatar La*l, district, 216* 

Chaugdit, game of, — origin of the 
modern game of polo, 79 n 1 , 417 
and n 8, 

Chaugdn, a stick with a curved end, 
79% 1, 143 n 2. 

Chauhans of Mainpftr, a tribe of 
Rajputs, 414 n 13, 


Chaill, a village on the route from 
A markot to Jaisalmir, 566 n 13, 
567 and n 1. Called also Chore. 

Chaund, country of, 46$. 

ChaurasI, pargana of, in the district 
of HansI, 323. 

Chausa, village of, 462 n 3. See 
under Jausa. 

Chavica hetle , 302 n 6, 303%. 

Chenab, the, — one of the five rivers 
of the Panjab, 23 n 3, 67 n, 355 n 1, 
383 and n 1, 384 % and n 1, 503. 
Written also the Chinub, Chinab 
and Chhinab. 

Chenar, town, 416 and n 4. See under 
Chinar. 

ChengTz Khan. See under Chingiz 
Khan. 

Chess, Bland, On the Persian game of, 
103 n 1, 1 14 n 2, 115 n , 479 % 7. 

Chhaln, town, 379 and n 2. 

Chhaju, Malik, Kishlii Khan, Khun of 
Karra, brother’s son of Sult.au 
Ghiyasu-d-Dm Balban, 221 and nn 
1 and 3, 227, 229, 230, 231, 232, 
238. 

Chhanbal, a river of Central India. 
See the Chambal. 

Chhappar Khatta, a place, 555. 

Chhapramau, township of, 540 and 
n 8. 

Chheramau, township of, 540 n 8. 

Chhinab river. See under the 
Chenab. 

Chhinar, town, 541 and n 2. See 
under Chinhar and also Chinar and 
Ghunar. ' 

Chhota Jawdr , small variety of millet, 
549 n 14. [n 0, 

Chigil, a city of Turkestan, 158 and 
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Childie, a Turk! word in the sense of 
In l dm, 596 n 6. 

Ohm, country of, 143, 147, 156, 232 
n 5, 307, 426, 634. See also China. 

Chin, Sea of, — the Indian Ocean, 
153 n 1. 

Chin, son of Japhet the son of Noah, 
147 n L 

China, 145 n 2, 147 n 3, 232 n 5. See 
also under Chin. 

Chinab or Chinab, the. See under 
the Chenab river. 

Chinar tree, Platanus orientalis , 162 
and n 3, 276, 494 and n 6. 

Chinar, fortress, 415 n 2, 456, 459, 

• 470, 471. See Chenar and also 

Chinhar and Chunar. 

Chinese, the, 353 n 1. 

Chinese Tartary, 145 n 2. 

Chingiz Khan. Emperor • of the 
Mughuls, 91, 93, 103 n 3, 123, 135 it, 
145 % 2, 188 it 2, 230, 236, 259 it 1, 
269 it 5, 353 n 1. 

Chingiz! line of Mogul Princes, 145 
n 2. 

Chinhar, town, 548, 655, 611. See 
Chhinar and also Chinar and 
Chunar. 

Chirdgh, an open lamp with a naked 
flame, 550 it 17. 

Chishtis, the, — descendants of 

Khwaja Mu'inu-d-Din Chishti, 416 
It 13. 

Chishti, Khwaja Mn*mu-d-Bin Hasan, 
contemporary of Sultan Mu*izzu-d- 
Din Muhammad Sam Ghuri, 70 and 
n2* 

Chitar, town on the Ganges, 343 and 
* 3, 344. See Chapter and also 
Chitra. 
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Chitor, 267, 258, 397 n 1, 462, 453, 
454, 470. 

Chitra, same as Jalesar, 346 and it 5. 

See also under Chifcar. 

■ 

Chorasmii, the, 23 it 1, 

Chore, a village on the route from 
Amarkot to Jaisalmir, 667 it 1. 
Called also Chaul (q. v.). 

Choroes I, son of Kobad, called 
Naushirwan, of the Sassanide 
dynasty of Persia, 46 it 5. 

Christians, the, 509 n 5, 577 it, 601 it. 

Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Delhi , Thomas’s, 87 n 1. See under 
Pathan Kings of Delhi. 

Chronology of Ancient Nations, Albi- 
runi’s, 104 n 2, 108 n 4, 166 n 1, 
280 it?t 3 and 4, 369 n 3, 627 

. itl. 

Ckubhd-uSdl , baulks of sal wood, 599 
and n 13. 

Chughz Beg Saljuqi, King of Khura- 
san, contemporary of Sultan 
Maudud Ghaznawi, 49 and it 4. 
Called also Chaghz Beg and Chaff har 
Beg. 

Chuli Bahadur, Uzbaki, one of the 
Amirs of Mirza ‘Agkari, 568. 

Chund , lime, 302 n 6. 

Chunah river. See under the Chenab. 

Chunar, fortress of, 489, 541 and it 4, 
542. See also under Chinar and 
Chinhar. 

Chunhar, same as the fortress of 
Chunar (q. v.), 489. 

Chnn-ti, the ninth and fast Emperor 
of the Mongol dynasty of China, 
353 itl. 

Chuqmdr, Turk! word, meaning of, 
215 a 1. 


5 
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Clisobora of Pliny, corresponds to the 
town of Kalikavartta or Vrinda- 
vana of Sanskrit writers, 24 n 6. 

Clouston’s Arabian Poetry, 99 n 6. 

Clysma, — or 

Clysmon, town of, 169 n 1* 

Cockscomb, tbe flower called Tdj-i~ 
Khurus, 629 n 1. 

Coinage, First introduction of Muham- . 
madan — , 18 n 1. 

Coins of Kings of Qhazi w, Thomas’s 
16 n 2, 47 n 2 . 

C6i, fort of, 70 n 4. 

Colebrooke, Essays , 332 n 4. 

Colic, notes on, 49 n 2. 

College of Fort William, Calcutta, 
609 n 3. 

Colombo, 303 n. 

Commentaries of Baber , tbe, 421 n 8. 
See tbe Wdqi L dt-i-Bdbari* 

Commentary on tbe Miftdhu-l~ c Vitim 
(q, «.), 428 and n 2. 


Companions of the Prophet Muham- 
mad, 636. 

Corah, town, 486 n 6. 

Coromandel, 265 n 5. 

Cotgangra, fortress of. See under 
Kot Kangra 

Coupele, town, 344 n 7. 

Courteille, de, 91 n 1, 145 n 2, 215 nn 
1 and 5. See also under Pavet de 
Courteille. 

Crow, tbe, — believed by the Arabs 
to be a bird of ill-omen, 7 n 2. 

Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of 
India , 21 n 4, 22 n 5, 23 n 2, 24 n 6, 
48 n 5, 66 n 3, 67 n 1, 69 nn 4 and 
5, 80 n 1, 132 n 3, 265 nn 2 and 4 
293 n 5, 294 n 4, 362 n 2, 363 n 9 
382 n 4, 389 n 2, 415 n 5. 

Cureton’s Milal and Nihal of Shahras- 
tdni , 22 n. 3, 157 n 2. 

Cyrene, town of, — the modern Kair- 
wan in Tunis, 167 n 4. 


Dabaran, Ad-, the Hyades, in the 
constellation Taurus, 367 and n 3* 

Dabho’I, a district of Cujrafc, 313 and 
n8, 814. 

Dabir-i-JPalak, the scribe of the sky, 
a name of Mercury, 195 n 5. 

Babel, 584 n 4, for tbe poet Waisi, 
a poet of tbe time of Humayun. 

Dacca, town, 186 n 6. 

Dddbeg, Chief Justice, 220 and n 4. 

Dadhyanch, the horse-headed mons- 
ter of Indian Mythology, 294 n 4. 

Baftan, ascribe or clerk, 499 and n 9. 

Dagger, first invented in Hindustan, 
539. 


Ddgh, a brand, 496 n 8. 

Baghi system, instituted by Shir 
Shah, 496 and n 8, 

Dagla or Dajla; the river Tigris, 394 
n 5. 

Dabir, Baja, contemporary of Muham- 
mad Qasim the conqueror of Sind, 
12 n 2, 13 n . 

Dahra, a bill-hook or reaping hook, 
102 tt 5 . 

Dai, tenth month of tbe Persian year, 
280 and n 4, 370 and n 1, 627 and 
n 1, 629. 

Dailam, province of,— -the Persian 
‘Iraq, 30 n 1. 
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Daityas, the,*— of Hindu mythology, 
163 n 2. 

Dajjal, Antichrist , 278 and n 4, 
279 «, 369 and n 3, 490 and 

XL 5. 

Dajla or Dagla, the river Tigris, 394 
and n 5. 

JDdk-chauki, post-horses, 292. 
Dak-runners of the Bast, 621 n 2. 
Dakhan, the, 433 n 3, 533, 534, 
557. See also under Dakkan and 
Deccan. 

Dakkan, the, 312, 313, 517, 625, 632, 
635, 636. See also under Dakhan 
and Deccan. 

Daldil-i-Firuzi of ‘Izzn-d-Din Khali d 
Khani, a work on Astrology, 332 
and n 2. 

Daldil-i-Firoz Shdhi , the, 332 n 2. 

See the Daldil-i-Firuzi. 

Dalla , a weasel or stoat, 158 n 4. 
Dalmau’, a town on the Ganges, 415 
and n 7. 

Dalmur, district of, 349 n 2. 

Dalpur, town, 415 n 7. 

Danmghan, a city of Khurasan. 34 
n 3. 

Damascus, 12 and n 2. 

Damascus, Mosque of, 12 n 2. 
Damrela, district of, 217 and n 3. 
Damyak, a village beyond the Indus 
on the road to Ghaznin, 72 and 

n a. 

Dandangan, a. town in the vicinity of 
Merv in Khurasan. 43 n 3. 

Dangay, a district of Bundelkhand, 
25 n 5. 

Danial, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din: 
King of Bangala, contemporary of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 417, 


1 Daniel, Book of, 394 n 5. 

I Danuj or Dhanuj, Rai of Snnarganw, 
contemporary of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 186 and n 6. 

Daoe, the, — name of an ancient people 
of Central Asia, 23 n 1. 

Dara, one of the ancient Kings of 
Persia, 39. 

Darius III, King of Persia, contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great, 
332 n. 

Darmash Khan, Governor of Khura- 
san under Shah Ismael Safawi, 
King of Persia, 449 and n 6. 

Darra, a city of Hindustan, 52 and 
n 1 . 

Darra Gaz, in Khurasan, 682 n 7. 

Darii-i-Chashm (eye medicine), 52. 

Daru-l-Khiiafat of Sgypt, Cairo, 
328. 

Darwaza-i-Baghdadi, at Dihli, 397. 
See also under the Bagdad 
Gate. 

Darya Khan, eon of £afar Khan. 
Governor of Gujrat under Sultan 
Firoz Shah, 333 and n 11. 

Darya Khan Lodi, one of the Amirs 
of Muhammad Shah of the Sayyid 
dynasty, 398. 

Darya Khan Luhani, Governor of 
Bihar, under the Lodi dynasty, 
435, 467 and n 12. 

Darya- i- Chin, the Sea of China, i.e. f 
the Indian Ocean, 153 n 1. 

Darya-hMaghrib, the Atlantic Ocean, 
153 n 1. 

Darya-i-Rum, the Mediterranean Sea, 
153 n 1. 

Dds t a biihhook or reaping hook, 

* 102 n 5. 
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Datura, note on, 535 n 2 . 

Da’ud Afghan, Maiik, one of the 
Maliks of Snlfcan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 335 nn 8 and 9. 

Da’ud Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 439. 

jDa’ud, Maulana, author of a Masnawi 
in Hindi, contemporary of Sultan 
FiroZ Shah, 333. 

Da’ud, son of Nasr, son of Shaikh 
Hamid Lodi, the renegade ruler of 
Multan, contemporary of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 19 and n and 
7t 5, 21. 

Da’ud, the Turkoman, contemporary 
of Sultan Mashid, son of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 37 n 7, 38, 
47, 61 w 5. 

Da’ud Za’i Afghans, the, 501. 

Daulatabad, in the Deccan, 270 n 6, 
271 and n 0, 272 and n, 274 and 
n 6, 303, 304, 305, 309, 310, 313, 
314, 316, 318. Originally called 
Deogir (q. v.), or Deogarh, capital 
of the Yadava kingdom. . 

Danlat Khan, the new Muslim, a 
protege of the Liihanl faction, one 
of the Amirs of ‘Adli, 537. See 
Daulat Khan Liihanl. 

Daulat Khan Ajyara, son of Sazawal 
Khan, one of the Amirs of Islem 
§hah, 527,531, 532 and ® 2. 

Daulat Khan, son of Budhu, one of 
the Chief Commanders of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, 467 33 6, 

Daulat Khan Lodi, Governor of 
Samana, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mahmud of the Tnghlaq ghahi 
dynasty, 364, 365, 367 n, 375, 
380, 


Daulat Khan Lodi, one of the Maliks 
of the Lodi dynasty, 435, 436, 437, 
488 and n 5. 

Daulat Khan Luhani, one of the 
Amirs of ‘Adli, 539 and n 11. See 
Daulat Khan, the new Mnslim. 

Daulat Khan, Shahzada, Governor of 
the fortress of Eantanbhur under 
Sultan Mahmud of Malwa and 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 425, 

Daulat Yar of Kanpila, Malik, 363. 

Darveshpur, town, 417. 

David of Scripture, 5. 

Da l wah } invocation of the attributes 
of God, 445 n 6, 459 n 2. See the 
next. 

Da'watu-l-asmd, a system of incanta- 
tion, 445 and n 6, 459 n 2. See 
the above. 

Daz, the Brazen fortress of, in the 
story of Isfandiyar in the Shah 
Hamah, 321 n 1. 

Debal, the modern Tattah, 67 n 1, 
Called also Diwal ( q . v.)» 

Debalpur, district and town of, 229, 
392, 393, 399. See also under 
Depalpur, DibaJpfir and DIpalpur. 

Debt Chandan , the Bed sandal, 484 
n 1. 

Deccan, the, 237, 256; 270 n 6, 271 
and n 6, 309, 327* See also undefr 
the Dakhan and the Dakkan. 

De Goeje, Glossary on Muqaddasz, 
217 n 2. 

Dehli. See under Dihli. 

Deipal, the Hindu commander of the 
fortress of Sonpat at the time of 
Suljan Mas‘ud Ghaznawl, 37 and 
n 4. 

Deipiir or DIpur, town of, 46 and n 2. 
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Delhi, See under Dihli. 

Denarius, a silver coin of the Romans, 
origin of the word dinar, 18 n 1. 

Denarius aureus, a Roman gold coin, 
18 

Deogarh, 422 n 2, for the fortress of 
Dntgajrh (g. v.). 

Deogarh. See under Deogiri. 

Deoghar, See under Deoglr. 

Deogir, district and town of, 237, 
239, 240, 247 n, 251 n 7, 255, 256, 
274, 283 and n 3, 284, 286 and n 1, 
297, 302, 303, 309. Sultan Muham- 
mad Tughlaq Shah gives it the 
name of Daulatabad (q. v.), making 
it his capital. 

Deo Gxr, a rebel during the reign of 
Sulfcan Jalalu-d-Din Khilii. 237. 
See Ram Deo. 

Deogiri or Deogarh, capital of the 
Yadava Kingdom, 271 n 6, 272 n. 
See under Deogir. 

Deo Kot, town of, 85. 

Deorimal, son of Silhadi, one of the 
•chiefs of Rai Sen, a contemporary 
of Shir Shah, 476 n 3. 

Depalpur, district and town of, 249, 
251, 363 n, 383 n 11, 389. See also 
under Debalpur, Dibalpur and 
Dlpalpur. 

Dewal Rani, one of the ladies of the 
harem of Rai Karan of Gujerat, 
heroine of the 'Ash&qa, of Mir 
Khusru, 256, marries Khisr Khan, 
son of Sul&ta ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
266,275,276,281. 

Dhankob, town, 493 n 5, 498 n 1, 
See Dhankot- 

Dhankot, town, 493 and * 5, 498 add 
*,1,500. 


Dhar, district and town of, 294, 361, 
364 and n 2, 384 and n 5, 385 and 
n 3, 422 n 3. 

Dharanagar, fortress of,*-* the citadel 
of Daulatabad (g. n.}, 314. 

Dhaturd , note on, 535 n 2. 

Dhanuj or Danuj, Rai of SunarganW, 
contemporary of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 186 and n 6. 

Dhdwa , a runner, from the Sanskrit, 
302 and n 3. 

D’Herbelot, 14 n 1, 16 2, 21 n 1, 

40 n 1, 46 n 5, 51 n 2, 55 n 3, 56 
sl,fe» 5, 73 n 1, 91 n 2, 143 n 4, 
147 nl,14&n 1, 149 n, 158 » 3, 
167 n 3, 191 n 2, 303 n 4, 310 
n 2. 

Dholpur, a Native state in Rajputana 
and Capital of the state, 385 n 3, 
410, 419 and n 3, 420, 423, 487, 
444, 445. 

Dholpur State, in Rajputana, 419 
n 3. 

Dhopamau*, a place, 407. 

Dhor Samund, — or 

Dhar Samundar, a place in the south 
of India, 265 aud n 6. 

Diarbakr, town of,-* in Armenia, 01 
n$. 

Dibalpur, district and town of, 187, 
349, 401. See also under Debalpur, 
Depalpur and Dipalpdr. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti* 
quities. Smith’s, 19 % 29 n 5, 76 % 
367 n 3. 

Dictionary of Greek and Doman Dio* 
graphy. Smith’s, 46 a 5, 332 n. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo* 
graphy , Smith’s, 23 n 1, 30 » 1, 
35 n 2, 394 n 5. 
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Dictionary of Hindu Mythology , 
Dowson’s, 163 n 2. 

Dictionary of Islam , Hughes’, 2 n 5, 
97 n 4, 113 n 1, 150 to 2, 151 to 6, 
156 » l f 157 to 2, 176 to, 183 to 2, 
191 to 4, 200 to, 205 to 1, 216 to, 
303 to 4, 320 to 4, 356 to 4, 368 to 1» 
369 to 3, 392 to 6, 420 to 8, 424 to 9, 
445 to 6, 446 to 5, 459 to 2, 472 to 6, 
480 to 5, 481 to 8, 485 toto 1 and 2, 
488 toto 5 and 7, 510 to 4, 522 to 5, 
571 to 1, 572 to 5, 601 to, 603 to and 
» 2, 613 to, 622 to 3, 623 to 1, 636 to 2. 

Dictionary of Oriental Biography , 
Beale’s 32 to 1, 33 to 1, 233 to 4, 272 
to 1, 279 to 3, 624 to 6. See also 
under Beale and the Oriental Bio - 

4 graphical Dictionary . 

Dictionnaire de la Perse , Meynard’s, 
30 to, 35 to 2, 42 to 1, 43 toto 1 and 2, 
46 to 1, 573 to 3. 

Dictionnaire Turlc- Oriental, Pavet de 
Courtcffle’s, 91 to 1, 145 to 2, 215 
to 1, 325 to 2, 353 to 1, 439 to 4, 440 to. 

Diglito, name of the Tigris in the 
upper part of its course, 394 to 5. 

Dihli, 14, 21 to 4, 25 to 5, 37 to 3, 64, 
69, 70, 72, 77, 78, 81 to 2, 87, 88 
and toto 1 and 3, 89, 90, 91, 92 and 
» 2, 93, 95 and to 7, 96, 98 to 3, 99 
and to 2, 121 and to 8, 123 and to 5, 
124, 125, 126 and to 3, 129 and to 2, 
130, 131, 132, 133 to 2, 134 and toto 
1 and 4, 135 to, 185, 388, 196, 218 
ft 3, 219, 220, 221 to 3, 222, 225, 
227, 228, 231, 233, 237, 238, 239, 
244, 247 and to and to 4, 248, 249, 
250, 255, 256, 257 and to 7, 260 and 
ft 7, 261, 266 to 1, 267, 268, 269 to 5, 
271 and » 6, 272 to, 273, 274, 283, 


284, 285, 286, 292, 293, 294 and n 4, 
295, 297 to, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 
803, 304, 305, 309, 310, 313, 316, 
316, 318, 322, 323, 324, 325 and 
to 3, 328, 330, 333 and to 1, 334, 335, 
337 to 7, 338, 341, 342, 343, 344, 
346, 347 and to 3, 349, 350 and to 3, 
351 and to 10, 352, 354, 356 and to 1, 
357 and toto 2 and 3, 358 to 6, 359, 
361 and to 1, 362, 363, 364 and to 5, 
365 and to 8, 366 and toto 1 and 3, 
375, 377 to 4, 378, 379, 380, 3S1, 
383, 384 and to 5, 385 and to 3, 386 
and to 1, 387, 388, 390, 391, 396, 
398, 399 and to 3, 400, 401 and to 4, 
402 and to 1, 403, 404 to 2, 405, 406, 
407, 410 and n 4, 411 and to 7, 412 
to 2, 413, 418, 426, 427, 432 to 10, 
433, 437, 438, 442, 455, 458, 462, 
472, 492, 504, 505, 506, 621, 525, 
526, 529, 542, 543, 548, 549, 657, 
577 ft, 594, 595, 596, 600, 609 to 6, 
610 ft 4. The name is also written 
Dehli, Delhi and Dilli. 

Dijla. See under the Dajla. 

Dik, district, 129 » 2. 

Dilawar Khan Luhani, one of the ad- 
herents of Babar, 437. 

Dilli, 464 and to 2, 466. See under 
Dihli. 

Dimishqi, Yahya ibn ‘Abdu-l-Latif 
Qazwini, author of the Lubbu-t- 
Taiodnkk , 34 to 91 

Din, town, 458 to 6. 

Dinar, a gold and silver coin, 18 n 1, 
19 TO. 

Dinar, value of the silver coin, 24 to 2. 

Dinar Hardmi , Malik, — one of the 
Amirs of Sultan 4 Alau-d-DTn Khilil. 
259. Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Khilji 
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gives him the title of gafar Khan 
and appoints him Governor of 
Gujrat. 

Dindn , a beverage, 31 it. 

DInpanah, fortress of, — in Dihli, 472, 

m 

Dinur, name of a place, 46 it 2, 47 

it 2 . 

Dip, port of, — in Gujarat, 464 and 
n 7. Called also Din. 

Dipur, town of, 46 and n 2. Also 
written Deipur. 

Diqq y note on the fever so called, 
316 and n 4. 

Dirham , a silver coin, 18 n 1 , 19 n 
and n 6, 24 n 2. 

Dissertations , Gladwin’s, 608 n 3. 

Dio, port of, 454 n 7. See under 
Dip. 

Dxwal, town of, the modern Tatta, 

66 . 

Diwan of the Usfcad Abu-I-Faraj Runi, 
the Poet, 54 and n 1. 

Diwana, 599 and n 1. See under 
Qambar Diwana. 

Diwan-i-Hdfiz, 121 n 3, 487 n 6. 

Dwankhana , the Hall of audience, 
455. 

Diwankhdna-i-'Ali, the royal camp, 
568 and n 8. 

Diwdns of Amir Khusru of Dihli, the 
famous poet, 197 n 1. 

Diwdns of Mas‘ud Sa‘d Salman, the 
Poet (g. v.) } 55. 

Djat, same as the Jats, 129 n 2. 

Djenguiz Khan. See under the 
Chingiz Khan. 

Djepour, 93 n 1, 129 n 2 , See under 
Jaipur, 


Doab, the, 81 and i? 2, 122 n 1 , 129, 
185, 305, 316, 343, 346,-351, 354, 
355, 359, 364, 365, 377 n 6, 278 n 1, 
386 n 5, 395, 407, 437, 444. 

Dobil, same as the town of Diwal or 
Debal, 67 n 1. 

Dow’s History of India , 326 n. 

Dowson’s Dictionary of Hindu Mytho- 
logy , 163 n 2. 

Dowsou’s History of India , 6 it 4, 8 
n 2 t 10 n and it 3, 11 nn 1 and 3 
13 it and n 1 , 19 nn 2 and 4, 20 nn 
4 and 5, 21 it 1, 136 » 6, 215 it 4, 
219 it 3, 222 it 1, 264 it 1, 265 n 5, 
266 it 3, 267 it 1, 269 it 1, 450 nn 8 
and 9, 457 nn 5 and 6, 459 it 5, 460 
it 5, 461 it 9, 466 nn 5 and 7, 467 it 6 
504 it 2, 569 it 4, 574 itn 1 and 9, 
575 n 3, 579 n 7, 624 nn 8 and 9. 

Dozy, Supplements aux Dictiovmaires 
Ardbes , 44 it 5, 543 n 3. 

Drachma , a silver coin of the Greeks, 
origin of the word dirham, 18 it 1. 

Drury, Useful plants of India, 173 
n 2, 303 it, 550 it 1, 627 n 2. 

Duff, Mr. Grant, 265 n 4. 

Dnghlat Kashmiri, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 463 and it 6. 

Duhal , a kind of drums, 143 u 2. 

Dul Chain, Bao, Governor of Bhat, 
contemporary of Timur the Great, 
355 it 4. 

Dun, hill of, 438 and n 7. 

Dunkar, a Brahman poet of the reign 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 426 and 
it 5. 

Durgawati, Rani, ruler of the country 
of Kara Katanka, contemporary of 
4 Adli, 554. 
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Eagle, the constellation — , 630 and 
to 1 . 

Eastern Bengal, 345 n 2. 

Eastern Rohtas, fortress, — Rohtas- 
garh in the Shahabad district of 
Bengal, 466 and n 6. See also 
nnder Rohtas-i-Sharqi. 

Ebony wood, notes on, 167 to 2. 

Ecbatana, the ancient name of 
Hamadan, the old capital of Persia, 
30 to 1. 

Egypt, 22, 94, 310, 311, 321 to 3, 327, 
328. 

Egyptian Khallfahs of the House of 
‘Abbas, 310 to 2, 315, 327 n 6. 

Egyptians, the, 302 n 2. 

*Elath, a port of the Red Sea, 169 n 1. 

Elements, the Pour — , called al- 
Arkan , 102 n 1. 

. Elements of Arabic and Persian 
Prosody , Banking’s, 607 n. 

Elias and Ross, Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 69 
to 5, 103 7i 3, 145 n 2, 232 n 5, 236 
to 1, 305 n 3, 353 n 1, 464 n 8, 
672 » 8, 574 n 6, 575 n 1. 

Elixir of life, al-Tksir, 340 n 2. 

Bit, notes on the, 171 n 2. 

Elliott, Dr., of Colombo, 303 n. 

Elliott’s History of India , 16 n 2, 19 
n 4, 20 toto 1 and 4, 23 n 4, 24 toto 1 
and 5, 26 to, 27 nn 3 and 4, 29 n 
and nn 1, 3, 4 and 5, 31 to, 32 n 1, 
33 % 2, 34 nn 5, 7 and 8, 36 nn 6 
and 8, 44 nn 6 and 8, 45 nn 1 and 2, 
48 to 4, 49 to 3, 55 to 2, 62 to 2, 63 to, 
65 to 1, 66 7i 2, 67 to 2, 71* to 2, 80 
to 3, 91 n 2, 96 to 2, 121 % 6, 122 % 1, 
127 n 2, 131 toto 2 and 5, 135 to, 184 
to 4, 186 r*» 5 and 6, 188 nn 2 and 


5, 196 n 1, 197 n 1, 220 to 2, 222 
ti 2, 223 n 1, 247 nn 2 and 4, 248 
nn 2 and 6, 249 n 5, 251 ti, 252 to 1, 
257 to 1, 259 to 5, 260 to 7, 265 to 4, 
275 to 1, 296 to 3, 297 to 8, 298 to 8, 
300 to 3, 307 to and to 4, 308 to 1, 
310 to 1, 315 to 7, 320 to 5, 323 to 3, 
324 toto 1, 2 and 6, 325 to 3, 326 to, 
327 toto 1 and 5, 328 nn 1 and 6 y 
329 toto 1, 3 and 8, 331 to 4, 333 toto 
2, 3 and 5, 344 to 7, 347 to 3, 355 
toto 1, 4 and 6, 356 to 5, 357 n 2, 
358 to 6, 360 to 3, 361 to 1, 366 to l y 
396 to 1, 399 Tiro 2 and 7, 400 to, 421 
to 8, 433 to 3, 438 toto 3 and 7, 440 to, 
448 to 4, 570 to 2, 580 to 5, 582 toto 4 r 

5 and 7, 583 toto 2 and 3, 585 to 7, 
586 to 5, 592 to 4, 593 to 9. See also 
under Elliott and Dowson. 

Elliott’s Races of the N.-W. Provinces 
of India, 312 to 7, 384 to 3, 408 to 1, 
415 to. 

Elliott and Dowson, History of India , 

6 to 4, 8 to 2, 10 to and to 3, 11 toto 1 
and 3, 13 to and to 1, 19 toto 2 and 4, 
20 toto 4 and 5, 21 to 1, 136 to 6 y 
215 to 4, 219 to 3, 222 to 1, 264 
to 1, 265 to 5, 266 to 3, 267 to 1,' 
269 to 1, 450 toto 8 and 9, 45^ toto 5 
and 6, 459 to 5, 460 to 5, 461 to 9, 
466 toto 5 and 7, 467 to 6, 504 to 2, 
569 to 4, 574 toto 1 and 9, 575 to 3, 
579 to 7, 624 toto 8 and 9. 
lphinstone’s History of India , 20 to 4, 
27 to 4, 28 to 2, 29 to and toto 1 and 5. 

Emperor Akbar, Beveridge’s, 58 to 5* 

Enteric fever, notes on, 320 to; 

Ephesns, the seven sleepers of, 207 
to X* * . 
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Epiphanius, fclie Greek Geographer, 
169 n 1. 

Erdmann, Dr., 353 n 1. 

Erskme’s Memoirs qf Babar , 421 n 8, 
437 n 7, 439 nn 4 , 6 and 7, 440 n, 
448 H 4, 570 nn 5 and 6, 609 n 5. 
Esoterics, or B&tiniyydh, a sect of 
Shi‘a Muslims, 22 » 3. 

Essays , Colebrooke, 332 4. 

Etah, district and town of, 185 n 1, 
218 n 3, 377 w 4, 410 n 4. 

Efcawah, district and town of, 325 


xli 

| n 3j 37 8, 385 n 3. See also tinder 
Ifcawa. 

Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language , Skeat’s, 159 n 2, 543 n 3. 
Euphrates, the, 205 n 1. 

Europus, an ancient name of the 
town of Rai in Persia, 3 On 1. 

Eve, the Mother of mankind, 200 n , 
320 n 4. - 

Evil-eye, the, 192 and nn 2 and 3. 
Exodus, Book of, 108 n 4. 

Ezekiel, Book of, 104 n 2. 


Fadak, an estate north of Medina 
which had belonged to Muhammad, 
156 and n 5, 157 n, 631 and n 1. 

Faiq, one of the Amirs of ‘Abdu-1- 
Malik ibn Nub Samani, King of 
Khurasan, 16 and n 2. 

Faizi, a poet of Basawar, contem- 
porary of Shir Shah, 479 and n 5. 

Fakhr. chief of the Bazar at Dihli, 
in the reign of Sultan Ghiyasn-d- 
Din Balban, 184. [Humayun, 462. 

Fakhr ‘Ali, Mir, one of the Amirs of 

FaMn-ndmah, popular name of the 
Hadiqa tu- 1 ~Haqiqat 3 the most cele- 
brated work of the famous poet 
Sana!, 35 n 1, 56 n 2. 

Fakhru-d-Din ‘Amid Lumaki, the poet 
of G'ilan, 138. See under ‘Amid 
Lumaki. 

Fakhru-d-Din Amir Dad, Malik, 
Governor of Baran under Sultan 
‘Alau-d-DJn Khilji, 250. 

6 


Fakhru-d-DIn Juna, Malik, scm of 
Gkazi Malik, one of the Maliks of 
the Khilji Sultans, 274, 290, 291, 
292, 293, — receives the title of 
Ulugh Khan, 297 and n 4, — suc- 
ceeds to the throne of Dihli under 
the style of Sultan Muhammad 
£ Adil ibn Tughlaq Shah ( q . v.). See 
also under Ulugh Kh an* 

Fakhru-d-Din Kotwal, the MaKku-1- 
Umara or Amirn-l-Umara, one of 
the Amirs of Sulfc&n Mn‘izzu-d-Din 

* Kaiqubad, of the Balbani dynasty, 
220 nn 2 and 3, 227, 22 9, 238, 260 
n 2. 

Fakhru-d-Din Kuchl, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din. 
Khilji, 238, 243. 

Fakhru-d-Din Kiiji, Malik, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
Iyaltimish, 120 n 2. 

Fakhru-d-Din Razi, Imam, a doctor 
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of the §hafi‘ite sect, contemporary 
of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Dm and 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam, 73 
and nn 1 and 2 . 

Fakhra- (f- Din Silabdar, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 308, 309. 

Fakhru-l-Mulk ‘Amid Lumaki, 
Maliku-l-Kalam, 99 and n 4. See 
under ‘Amid Lumaki. 

Fakhru-l-Mulk Khwaja ‘Amid-u-Din, 
99 n 4, 138 n 1. Same as the 
above. 

Fa% a good omen, 412 n 1. 

Fallon’s Hindustani Dictionary , 528 
n 1. 

Fals, a coin of small value, from the 
Latin follis, 18 n 1. 

Fandh , weasel or stoat, 158 n 4. 

Fanakati, the Historian, 16 n 1. 

Faqdr , vertebrae of the back, 74 n 2. 

Faqara , a vertebra of the back, 74 
n 2. 

Faqara , a sort of waving ornament 
on the blade of a sword or else a 
notch on its edge, 75 n. 

Faqirs, various religious orders of, 
510 n 4. 

Far\ one of the two chief divisions of 
‘Ilmu-l-Fiqh, 5 n 4. [and n 9. 

Farah, town of,~rin Biluchistan, 420 

Farah, a town at a distance of ten 
krohs from Agra, 542. 

Farakhabad district, N.-W. P., 185 
n 1. See also under Farakhabad. 

Fara‘un (Fir‘aun), the Pharaoh of 
Egypt, 137, 501. 

Farazdaq, Abii Firas Hammam ibn 
Ghaiib. the celebrated Arab poet, 
286, 287 and nn X and 2. 


Farhad, the lover of Shirin, in the 
romance of Khusru - o- Shinn. 279 
and n 3. 

Fark.ang-i-Anandrdj\ a Persian dic- 
tionary, 596 n 6. 

Farhaiu-l-Mulk, Malik Mufarrih Sul- 
tani, Governor of Gujrat, under 
Sultan Firoz Shah, 334 and n 3. 

Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, Shaikh, the 
famons Muhammadan Saint, 233, 
460. See under Faridu-d-Din. 

Farid Khan, son of Hasan Khan Sur, 
original name of Shir Shah, 461 
and n 5, 466, 467 and n 5. 

Farid Khan, infant son of Sultan 
'Alan-d-Din Khilji, 289. 

Farid Khan ibn-i-Masnad-i-‘Ali Khizr 
Khan (q. u.), 395, 400 n 1. 

Farid Taran, one of the Amirs of 
Islem Shah Sur, 497. 

Faridu-d-Din Ganj-i-Shakkar, Shaikh, 
grandson of Farrukh - Shah of 
Kabul, — a famous Muhammadan 
saint of Hindustan, 13 2 and n 6, 
133 n, 135 n, 355 n 1, 362 n 2. See 
also under Farid. 

Faridu-d-Din Mas‘ud Ganj-i-Shakkar, 
132 n 6. Same as the above. 

Faridun, an ancient King of Persia, 
166 n 1, 435 2, 595. 

Farighx, a poet of the time of Huma- 
yun, 616, 617. See under Abu-1- 
Wahid. 

Farmali, Khan-i-Khanan. one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Buhlul and also of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 411 and n 7, 
412 n 2, 414, 418. 

Farmali, Khan-i-Khanan. one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 434. 

Farrukhi, Hakim, a famous Persian 
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poet, contemporary of ‘Asjadi, 
Ansuri and Firdausi, 17 n 3, 
Farrukh Shah of Kabul, grandfather 
of Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, 
132 n 6. 

Farrukli Zad, Sultan, ibn Maa‘ud ibn 
Mahmud Ghaznawl, 51. 

Farshur, old name of Peshawar, 66 
n 6. 

Farukhabad district, N.-W. P., 377 
n 3. See also under Farakhabad. 
Faruq, or the Discerner, a name of 
‘Umar, the second Khallfah, 59 
and n 3. 

Faryab a town of Mawaran-n-Nahr 
(Transoxiana), 339 n 4. 

Farz, prayers enjoined in the (Qur’an, 
488 ft 7. PAH, 557 ft. 

Fasiq, immoral man, one who opposes 
Fatehgarh, town in Faru^abad dis- 
trict, N.-W. P., 377 ft 3, 384 n 4. 
Fateh pur, 325 n 3. See under Fath- 
pur. 

Fatepour, 80 n 5, for Fathpur (q. v.). 
Fath Khan, son of A £ zam Humayun 
Shirwani, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 433. 

Fath Khan, son of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 
418. 

Fath Khan, son of Sultan Firoz- Shah, 
of the Tughlaq dynasty, 324 and 
n 2, 328, 334. 

Fath Khan Harawl, of the Amirs of 
Sulfcan Mahmud Sharql of Jaunpur. 
403 and nn 2, 3 and 4. See also 
the next. 

Fath Khan, of Herat, Shahzada, of 
the Amirs of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
of Jaunpur, 361. Same as the j 
above (q< v , ) * 


Fathabad, founded by Saltan Maudiid 
Ghaznawl, 47 and n 1. 

Fathabad, founded by Salfcan Firoz 
Shah, of the Tughlaq dynasty, 324 
n 2, 325 * 3, 365. 

Fathpur, otherwise known as SIkrI, 
one of the dependencies of Multan, 
80 n 5, 97, 325 ft 5, 363, 365, "366, 
375, 433, 442, 445, 446, 486, 508, 
535, 600. 

Fathpur District, N.-W. Provinces, 
486 ft 6. 

Fatimah, daughter of the Prophet 
Muhammad and wife of ‘AH, 151 
ft 5, 156, ft 5. 303 ft 4, 622 nn 3 and 
4, 631 ft 1. 

Fatwas, legal decisions by a Mufti 
(g. ft.), 317 ft 6, religious or judicial 
rulings, 507 and ft 7. 

Fazlhat, Qa?i, or Qazi Ignominy , 474 
and ft 6. See under Qazi Fazllat. 
Fazllat, Qazi, the Qazi of the army of 
Shir Shah, popularly known as Qazi 
Fazihat (q. ft.), 474 and ft 4. 
Fa?lu-llah Baikal, Malik, styled 
Qntlugh Khan, one of the Amirs 
of the Tughlaq Shah! dynasty, 351 
and ft 2. 

Fazlu-IIah Khan*s Turkish Persian 
Dictionary , 482 n 2, 483 n 2, 497 
ft 1, 575 ft 1, 580 ft 5, 592 n 5, 596 

ft 6. 

Fazz, the first arrow in the game of 
maisir } 369 n 1. 

Ferishta. See under Firishta. 

Fidals, the, — disciples of the chief 
of the Mulahidah heretics, 73 and 
H 2, 122 and n 3. 

FUbandy a stratagem in the game of 
chess, 114 ??, 2- 



Fiqdr, vertebrae of the back. 74 to 2. 

Fiqh, the two chief divisions of, 5 
n 4i. 

Firangls, the, 45B and to 6. See also 
under the Franks. 

FiraqI, talchallus or poetical name of 
Khwaja Aiyiib ibn Khwaja Abu-1- 
Barakat (g. v.), 633, 634. 

Firdqndmah, one of the poetical works 
of Salman Sawaji, 671 to 9. 

Firdausi, the celebrated author of the 
Shdh-ndmah , 17 and tow 1 and 3, 
32 and n 1 9 88 to 2, 461 to 6. 

FirdusI, Ilakim, 17 to 3. See under 
Firdausi. 

Firishta, 10 to, 13 to 1, 16 toto 1 and 2, 
19 » and toto 1, 2 and 6, 20 toto 1, 
2, 4 and 6, 21 to 3, 22 to 7, 23 toto 2 
and 4, 24 toto 1, 2 and 6, 26 toto 2 
and 4, 26 to and to 1, 27 toto 3 and 4, 
28 toto 2 and 4, 29 toto 1 and 6, 33 to 
and to 2, 31 to and to 1, 33 toto 2 
and 3, 34 toto 1 and 7, 36 toto 1 
and 9, 37 toto 5 and 6, 43 toto 2, 5 
and 7, 44 toto 1, 2, 6, 7 and 8, 47 toto 
3 and 7, 48 nn 1, 2, 3 and 4, 49 to 1, 
60 toto 1, 2 and 3, 61 toto 1 and 3, 

62 toto 1, 2 and 4, 55 to 2, 56 to 1, 

63 to 1, 66 toto 2, 4, 5 and 6, 67 to, 
69 to 1, 72 to 2, 77 toto 1, 2 and 3, 
95 to 8, 122 toto 2 and 3, 123 to 2, 
133 to and to 2, 184 to 4, 185 toto 2 
and 3, 186 to 3, 188 toto 1 and 6, 
190 to 2, 205 to 2, 228 n 3, 230 to 1, 
247 to and to 4, 248 to 2, 249 toto 
5 and 7, 250 toto 1 and 10, 251 to 7, 
257 to 7, 258 toto 4, 5 and 7, 259 
to 5, 260 to 7, 261 to 5, 264 to 4, 265 
toto 3, 4 and 6, 266 to 1, 273 n 4, 
274 to 1, 298 to 8, 300 to 3, 302 n J, 


304 to 1, 306 toto 1, 2 and 3, 307 to 
and to 2, 308 to 2, 325 to 3, 326 to 2, 
327 toto 1 and 3, 329 toto 5 and 9, 
330 toto 6 and 7, 331 toto 8 and 9, 
332 to, 333 to 11, 334 toto .3, 4, 5 and 
7, 335 toto 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
336 to 7, 337 toto 2 and 3, 338 n 1, 
339 to 2, 342 toto 1, 2 and 4, 343 to 3, 
344 toto 1, 2 and 7, .345 n 2, 346 to 5, 
347 to 2, 348 toto 1, 3, 6, 7, 9 and 10, 
349 toto 3, 4, 10, 11 and 12, 350 toto 
3 and 4, 351 toto 2, 6 and 7, 352 toto 

6, 7 and 10, 353 nn 2, 3, 5, 8 and 9, 
354 nn 1, 5 and 8, 355 toto 1, 3 and 
4, 356 to 5, 357 to 2, 359 toto 2 and 3, 
360 toto 3 and 5, 361 to 2, 363 to 2, 
364 to 6, 365 toto 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
366 toto 4 and 5, 375 to 2, 379 toto 1 
and 2, 380 toto 2, 3, 4 and 5, 381 toto 
3 and 5, 382 toto 3, 2, 5 and 6, 383 
toto 3, 6, 10 .and 11, 384 toto 2 and 5, 
385 toto 1 and 3, 386 toto 1, 3, 5 and 

7, 387 toto 1, 2, 3 and 4, 388 toto 1, 
2 and 3, 389 toto 3, 4 and *8, 390 to 4, 
391 to 2, 392 to 5, 393 toto 1, 3, 5, 6 
and 7, 395 to 3, 396 toto 1 and 2, 
398 to, 399 wto 1, 3, 4 and 6, 400 to, 
401 toto 2 and 4, 402 toto 1, 4 and 5, 
403 toto 4, 5 and 8, 404 toto 2 and 5, 
405 toto 1 and 4, 406 toto 1, 3, 5, 6, 
9 and 13, 407 toto 1 and 4, 4C8 toto 2, 
4, 6 and 7, 409 tow 2, 5, 7 and 8, 
410 toto 1, 3, 4 and 6, 411 toto 2 and 
3, 412 to 2, 413 toto 8, 13 and 15, 
414 toto 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 11, 415 toto 
2, 3, 7 and 9, 416 toto 3, 9 and 12, 
417 toto 4, 5 and 9, 418 toto 9 and 11, 
419 toto 4, 6 and 11, 420 nn 4 and 6, 
421 toto 3 and 4, 422 toto 1, 2, 3, 5 
and 6, 423 toto 2, 5, 6 and 11. 42 
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nn 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7, 425 toto 2, 3 and 
6, 431 to 4, 432 t&to 2, 3, 5, 7 and 30, 
433 toto 3 and 6, 434 nn 5 and 8, 
435 nn 6, 7 and 9, 438 nn 3 and 5, 
461 n 3, 466 to 5, 471 7m 1 and 4, 
478 7m 7 and 8, 484 t& 4, 488 ti 5, 
490 n 4, 537 » 2, 544 n 1, 559 7 m 6 
and 8, 560 7m 2 and 8, 561 a 2, 
564 7m 6, 7, 8 and 9, 565 7m 1 and 
5, 566 to 13, 567 nn 2 and 9, 573 
n 3, 579 n 8, 583 n 3, 598 n 10, 
601 nn 2 and 5, 609 to 5, 624 to 6, 
625 n 3. 

Firozabad, a town on the banks of 
the Jamna, at ten miles from Dihll, 
built by Sultan FIroz Shah of the 
Tnghlaq dynasty, 326 and n 3, 
342, 343, 344, 345, 350, 351, 354, 
356, 359, 366. Written also Flruz- 
abad. 

Firozabad, a fortress at the village of 
Gawin on the banks of the Jamna, 
built by Firoz Shah, 327 and to 5. 

Firozabad, later name of the town of 
Panduah, 325 n 3. 

Firoz ‘Ali, Malik, son of Malik Taju-d- 
DTn, one of the Amirs of Firoz 
Shah, called also Khan-i-Jahan the 
Wazir, 342 and n 2. 

Firoz Khan, one of the Afghan Amirs 
under Babar, 444. 

Firoz Khan, son of Islem Shah Sur, 
succeeds his father under the title 
of Firoz Shah, 635, 537. 

Firoz Khan ibn Yaghrash, the Khilji, 
styled Shavista Khan ( q , v.), even- 
tnally becomes Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
ghiljl (q, *.), 226, 230* 

Firoz Koh, capital of Ghur, See 
under Firuz-Koh. 


Firoz, Malik, son of Malik Rajab, 
same person as Firoz Shah of the 
Tnghlaq Shahi dynasty (q. r.), 302 > 
315, 322. 

Firoz Naib Barbak, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 312. 

Firoz, Rai, a contemporary of Sultan 
Mubarak Shah, -of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 382, 390. [536, 537* 

Firoz Shah, son of Islem Shah Sur, 

Firoz Shah, Sultan, ibu Malik Rajab, 
of the Tughlaq Shahi dynasty of 
Dihli, 301, 302, 321, 322 and to 9, 
323 and ti> 3, 324 to 6, 325 to 3. 
326 to, 327, 328 to 6, 329 to 2, 331, 
332, 338, 339 and to 1, 341 to 1 
344 and n 7, 347 to 3, 366, 376, 
411, 412 to 2. Written also Firdz 
Shah. 

Firoz Shah, canal of, 325 to 3, 326 ». 

Firozshdhi. See under the T&rikh-i~ 
Firoz-Shahi. 

Firuza, fortress of, 364 to 6, 375, 378. 
See under Hissar Firuzah* 

Flruzabad, on the Jamna. See under 
Firozabad, 

Firuzi Amirs, the, — partisans of the 
House of Sultan Firoz Shah (q, v.) } 
337, 345, 350, 351, 352. 

Firuz-Koh, capital of the country of 
Ghur. 60 to 2, 63 and to 1, 68, 78. 

Firuzpdr, fortress of, built by Sultan 
Firoz Shah in Sihrind, 331, 334, 
378, 489. Written also Firozpur. 

Firuzpdr, town of, 336. Galled also 
Akhirinpur as the Last city built 
by Firoz Shah. 

Firuz Shah, Sultan. See under Firoz 
Shah. 
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Pisq, immorality, does not exclude 
Imdn (faitli), 577 n. 

Foliis, a Roman coin, origin of the 
word fats, 18 n 1. 

Forty Slaves of Sulfcan Shamsu-d-Din 
Iyaltimish, 184. 

Franks, the, 543. See also under the 
Firangis. 

Freytag, Arabic Dictionary, 509 n 5. 

Frey tag, Arabum Proverbia, 157 n 1. 
458 * 3, 507 n 3, 580 rt 1. 

Freytag, Hamasah , 287 n 1. 

Freytag, Meid. Prov ., 157 n 1. See 
also under Arabum Proverbia . 

Fulad, a Turkbacha slave, servant of 


Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah 
(q. v.), 388 and n 2, 389, 390, 391, 
393 . 

Fu-ma, in Chinese, equivalent to the 
Mongol Gurgdn , which means 
“ Son-in-law,” when applied to 
princes, 353 n 1. 

Furruekabad, N.-W. Provinces, 218 
n 3. Properly Farrukhabad. 

Furu *, one of the two chief divisions 
of * Ilm-i-Fiqh , 5 n 4. 

Futiihu-l-Buldan of al-Bilazurl, 11 
n 3. 

Putuhu-s-Saldtin, an historical work , 
314 and n 9. 


G. 


Gabriel, the Angel, 58 and'u 2, 93, 
106 » 5, 111 n, 151 it 6, 374 » 5, 
614. 

Gajpatis, or “ tm> Lords of Elephants,” 
title of the Lion Dynasty of Jaj- 
uagar, 125 n 3. 

Gakkhars, the, — a tribe of the 
Hindus, probably the same tribe 
as the Khukhars, 67 and n 3. 

Gandaba, fortress of, 28 n 4, 29 n. 
Called also Kandama. 

Gandak river, the, — in the Gorakh- 
pur District, 409 n 5. 

Ganes, Rai, — or 

Ganesh, Rai, the Raja of Patiali, con- 
temporary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
413 and n 8, 419. 

Gauges, the, 70 n 1 , 71 n 2, 81, 82 
n 1, 84 and », 125 n 1, 130, 132 n 3, 
185, 218 and n 3, 221 n 3, 231, 241, 


312, 343, 356, 358 n 3, 360 and n 3, 
363, 364, 377, 379, 380, 384 and 
n 2, 396, 402, 404, 406 and n 10, 
408 and n 5, 415 n 7, 416 and n 3, 
459, 463, 464, 472, 541, 546. 

Ganj-Bakhsh, surname of Shaikh 
Ahmad Khattu, contemporary of 
Sultan Ahmad Gujrati, 357 n 3. 

Ganj-i-Shakkar. Shaikh Faridu-d-Din 
Mas‘ud, a famous Muhammadan 
Saint of Hindustan, 132 and n 6, 
133 n, 135 n , 233, 362 n 2, 416 
7*13. 

Garcin do Tassy, Rhitorique et Pro - 
sodie des lanqnes de V Orient Musul- 
man, 428 n 2, 605 nn 8 and 9, 606 
n 2, 607 n 4, 608 n 3. 

Gardaiz, a district lying between 
Ghazna and Hindustan, 66 n 1. 
Called also Kardiz. 
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Garha-Katanka, name of a country 
north of the Dakhan^ 433 n 3. 

Garhi, a narrow pass separating the 
countries of Bihar and Bangala, 
457 and n 5. 

Garmsir, a province of Khurasan, 
48, 65 and n 1, 81, 86, 573. 

Garshasp, Shah, of the first dynasty 
of Persian Kings, 84 and n 2, 85. 

Gaster’s translation of the “ Sword 
of Moses” 141 n 4. 

Gate of Paradise, a narrow opening 
in a wall near the shrine of Shaikh 
Faridu-d-DIn Ganj-i-Shakkar at 
Pakpattan, 362 n 2. 

Gaiila , Sanskrit name of the Indian 
Spikenard or nard , 374 n. 

Gatwaras, the, — a tribe of the Jafcs, | 
122 n 1. 

Gaur, old capital of Bengal, 82 
nn 3 and 4, 83 and n 2, 468. 
Name changed to Jannatabad by 
Eumayun. 

Gauria. See under Muhammad Khan 
Gauria and also Khizr Khan Gauria. 

Gaus Ahmad, of Guzarate, 357 n 4. 
Same as Sultan Ahmad Shah, the 
ruler of Gujarat. 

Gawars, the, — a race of gypsies in 
India, 312 and XL 7* 

Gawin, village of, — on the banks of 
the Jumna, 327 n 5. 

Gayomarth, the Adam of the Persians, 
280 n 3. [of, 330 n 8. 

(fas, a measure of length, three kinds 

Gaz, tenth son of Japhet, son of Noah, 
61 1* 5. 

Gazetteer of the Countries on the North - 
West of India , Thornton's, 567 nn 
1 and 9. 


Gelaleddin, 91 n 2, for Jalalu-d-Din' 
Mangburn! ( q . u). 

Gemini, the, 39. 

Genesis, Book of, 144 n 2, 154 n 2, 
182 n 1, 302 n 2, 394 n 5. 

Geo, one of the heroes of the Shah-' 
n amah, 116 n 5. 

Geography of Ancient India , Cunning- 
ham’s. See under Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India . 

Gersiwaz, one of the attendants of 
Afrasiyab, in the Shah-namah of 
Firdausi, 180 q 2. 

Gesenius, Thesaurus of the Hebrew 
Language , 104 n 2, 394 n 5. 

Ghaggar river, the, 326 n. See also 
the next. 

Ghaghar river, called also the Gogra 
and Ghagra (q. v.), 222 n 3, 327, 
438. See also the Ghaggar. 

Ghagra river, the, 135 n, 223 n. See 
under the Ghaghar. 

Ghakkars, the, — a Hindu tribe, 491, 
498, 499, 500. 

Ghalib Khan, Governor of Samana 
under the Tnghlaq Shahx dynasty, 
338, 352, 360. [465 n 6. 

Ghalla-i-jawari, the smaller millet, 

Ghanim ibn ‘Ulwan, one of the three 
chief lords of Shaddad ibn *Ad, 
262 n. 

Gharl Ju, village of, §03 n 5. . Called 
also Ghari Kh u (q. v,). 

Ghari Khu, village of, on the bank of 
the river Behat, 503 and n 5. 

Gharjisfcan, a country between Herat, 
Ghor and Ghaznin, 13 n 1, 22 xi 2 f 
63 n 1. Called also Gharshigtan. 

Gharshistan, 22 n 2. See under 
Gharjisfcan. 
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Ghat-i-Sakun, name of a place, 283 
n 5. Called also Badra-i-Sakun. 
Ghaur, a province lying between 
Herat and Gharjistan, 43 and n 4. 
See also under Ghur and Ghor. 
Ghausn-l-‘Alam Hazrat Shaikh 
Bahau-d-Din Zakariyai, the Mul- 
tan!, 133 and n 2. See nnder 
Babau-d-DIn Zakariyai. [6 n 4. 
Al-Ghdyatu fi-l-Fiqh of Qazi Baizawi, 
GhuzaZ, ode, 612 and n 2. 

Ghazi Khan, son of Daulat Khan 
Lodi, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, 435 n 9, 436, 437, 
438 and n 5. 

Ghazi Khan Stir, one of the Amirs of 
the Sfir dynasty of Afghans, 549, 
550, 553, 558. 597, 598. 

Ghazi Mahalll, one of the confidential 
servants of Islem Shah Sur, 487, 
488. 

Ghazi Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Snltan 'Alau-d-DIn Khilji, succeeds 
to the throne of Dihli nnder the 
style Of Snltan Ghiyasn-d-Din 
Tnghlaq Shah, 291, 292, 293, 294 
and n 4, 295, 296 and n3. See 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Tnghlaq Shah and 
also Tnghlaq Khan. 

QKdzi, one who fights in the cause of 
Islam, 356 XL 4« 

Ghazia, the, 18. See under Ghazi. 
Ghaztu-1-Mulk» Malik Ohaman of 
Badaon, one of the Amirs of 
Muhammad Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty of Bihli, 396 and n 1, 
398 . 

Ghazna. See under Ghaznin. 
Ghaznavide dynasty, the. See under 
the Ghaznivide dynasty. 


Ghazni, House of, 13 n 1. See under 
the Ghaznivide dynasty. 

Ghazni, town of, 13 n 1. See nnder 
Ghaznin. 

Ghaznin, 14 nn 1, 2 and 3, 15 and n 
and nn 1 and 2, 16 and nn 1, 2 and 
3, J7, 19, 21, 22 and n 2, 23, 25 and 
n 4, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34 
and nn 4 and 5, 35 and n 1, 36, 37, 
43, 44, 45 and n 2, 46 and n 1, 47, 
48, 49, 50 and n 1, 51, 52, 53 w, 56, 
60 and n 2, 61, 62 and n 3, 63, 64, 
65, 66 and n 1, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72 
and n 2, 74 n 1, 77 n 1, 78 and n 3, 
79, 80, 81, 88 n 1, 89, 90, 167 n 3, 
187, 256, 280, 312, 328, 464 and n 5, 
567, 579, 580, 587. See Ghazni and 
Ghazna. 

Ghaznivide dynasty, the, — founded 
by ISasiru-d-Din Sabuktigin, 13 
* 1 , 14 , 62 and rt 4 , 63, 64 and 
n 1. 

Gheias-ood-Deen, grandson of Sultan 
FIroz Shah Tnghlaq, 338 n 1. 
See nnder Ghiyasu-d-Din Tnghlaq 
Shah II. 

Ghibta, unusual use of the word by 
Badaoni, 508 n 3, 543 n 4. 

Ghilz’ai Afghans, the, 542, 544, 646. ' 
Ghias Y&zir, Khwaia. — Salman Sawa- 
jl’s Qafidah in his hononr, 605. 
GhiyasI Amirs, the, — of Snltan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din B&lbau, 223, 224, 
231, 232, 233. {Mughulpur, 236. 
Ghiyagpur. commonly known as 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Abu-l-Fath Muham- 
mad ibn Sam Ghori. Snljan of Ghor • 
and Ghaznin. 62, 63 and n 1, 64 
and nn 2 and 3, 65, 68, 71, 73 and 
n 1, 77 and n 1. 



Ghiyasu-d-DIn Balban, Sultan, of the 
Slave dynasty of Dihll, 97, 121 and 
n 7, 124 and *i 4, 126, 127, 135, 
183, 184 and nn 1 and 4, 186, 187, 
189 n 1, 219, 220 n 2, 221 and ft 1, 
222, 223, 224, 227, 228, 231, 232, 
233. Before his accession he was 
called Ulngh Khan (q. u). 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn Hasan Chishti, father 
of the famous saint Khwaja Mu‘I- 
nn-d-DIn Chishti, 70 n 2. 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn ‘Iwaz, the Khali. 
Sultan of Lakhnauti and the last 
of the Mtdizzi Sultans (q. v.), 86, 
87 and n 4. See also the next and 
under Husamu-d-DIn ‘Iwaz. 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn Khiljl, Sultan, 91. 
Same as the above. 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn Mahmud, son of 
Ghiyasu-d-DIn Muhammad Sam 
Ghurl. Sultan of Ghur and Ghaznin, 
77 and n 1. 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn, son of Sultan Mahmud 
Khiljl of Malwa, 399. 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn Mahmud Shah, son of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
324. 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn Muhammad, • .Ghorl, 
Sultan. See under Ghiyasu-d-DIn 
Abu-l-Fath. 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn Mnhammad, the Makh- 
dumzada-i-Ba gli dadl, a prince of the 
House of ‘Abbas, the Khallfs of 
Baghdad, 311 and n 4. 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn Muhammad Shah, the 
ruler of Oudh, son of Sultan Sham- 
su-d-DIn Iyal-timish, 98. 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn Tughlaq Shah, Sultan, 
first of the Tughlaq Shahl dynasty 
of Dihll, 296, 298, 299, 30 0, 301, 


304, 321. Before his accession he 
was called Ghazi Malik (q, v.). 
Ghiyasu-d-DIn Tughlaq Shah II, ibn 
Fath Khan ibn Sul£an Flruz Shah, 
338 n 1, 341. 

(yhiyam- 1 - Lughat, a lexicographical 
work, 60 n 3, 108 n 4, 142 n I, 145 
n’l, 152 n 2, 163 n 1, 321 n 2, 617 
n 1, 621 n 5, 628 n 1, 635 n 5, 

Ghor, country of, 13 n 1, 22 n 2, 
60, 61 n 4, 63, 64 and n 2, 65 
n 2, 68, 71, 77 n 1, 81 and n 2. 
The name is also written Ghur and 
Ghaur. 

Ghor, Kings of, 60, 61 n 4, 63. See 
also under the Ghori dynasty. 

Ghorl, fortress of, — in Ghaznin, 21 
and n 3. 

Ghorl dynasty of Dihll, 64, 68, 228. 

See nnder Kings of Ghor. 

GHiil, centre of a Turkish army, 439 
n 4. Also called Qul. 

Ghur. See under Ghor. 

Ghurjistan, same as Gharjistan (q. a.), 
22 and n 2, 63 n 1, 68. 
Ghurratu-l-Kamdl of Mir Khnsru, the 
famous poet of Dihll, 134, 197 and 
n 1, 216. 

Ghuzz, tribe of,-* 4 - a tribe of Turks 
61 and n 5, 65, 167 ® 3, 291. 

GHan, a province of Persia, 99 n 4* 
Gilaun , note on, 303 n.- 
Gill, town, 250 and n 4. Galled also 
Kill. 

GIr, Malik, son of Malik Qabul 
Khalifat!, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
315. 

Giral, one of the poets of the time of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khiljl, 266. 



Girat Singh, Bai, Governor of Gwaliar, 
contemporary of Salman Buhlul 
Lodi, 408. 

Girgin-i-Milad, one of tiie chief 
warriors of Kai Khusrati in the 
Shahnamah of Firdausi, 116 and nn 
4 and 5, 180 n 2. 

Gisi, a place, 548 n 8* 

Gladwin's Dissertations , 608 n 3. 
Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words, v ule 
and Burnett’s, 495 n , 543 n 3. 
Glossary on Muqaddasi , De Goeje’s, 
217 n 2 

Gobind Ohand, Kaja, — one of the 
Bajas of Hindustan at the time of 
Sultan Mabmdd of Ghaznin, 25. 
-God! river, the, 222 n 3. Called 
also the Gumti and the Kowah 

(s. «•)■ 

Goeje, de, Glossary on Muqaddasi , 
217 u 2. 

Gog and Magog, Wall of, 191 n 2. 
Commonly known as the rampart 
of Sikan&ar. 

Gogra, the, 222 n 3. Called also the 
Ghaghar and Ghagra. 

Gohana, a district of the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces, 122 n 1. 

Gokultash, one of the Amirs of Babar, 

441. 

Golius, Dictionary of the Arabic 
Language, 509 n 5. 

Gonds, the, — a tribe of Hindus, 433 

and H 4. 

Gonor, a place at 24 miles from Dihli, 
21 n 4.- 

Gorakhpur District, 409 n 5. 

Gorgang, the capital of Khwarazm, 
called Jurjan by the Arabs, 23 n 1. 
See under G organ. 


Gour, country of, 456. Bead Ganr, 
a name of Bengal from its capital. 

Goya, or Kanhaiya, minister and 
agent of Rai Maldeo, contemporary 
of Shir Shah, 478 and n 7. See 
also under Kanhaiya. 

Grand Trunk Road, the, 386 n 3. 

Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas , 
265 n 4. 

Great Laras, town, 326 n , 327 n 1. 
Called Bas by Badaoni. 

Grecian Emperor, the, 18 n 1. 

Greece, 119 n 5. 

Greeks, the, 18 n 1, 41 n 2, 75 n 3, 
76 n 1,104 n 2, 182 n 1, 

Greenhill, Dr M 30 n 1. 

Griffith’s Yusuf and ZuleiJdka, 272 
n 1. ' 

Gugird-i-Ahmar or Sulphur, notes on, 
340 and n 2. 

Gujarat. See under Gujrat. 

Gujerat. See under Gujrat, 

Gujrat, 9 n 2, 12, 17 n 4, 27 n 4, 
28, 66, 71, 89, 255, 256^ 4, 257, 
267, 274, 282, 283, 284, 285, 287, 
313, 314, 315, 324, 333, 334, 837, 
346, 354, 357 and nn 3 and 4, 379, 
389, 450, 452, 454, 456, 472, 533, 
534, 559 and n 8, 567, 597, 635. 
The name is also written Gujarat, 
Gujerat and Guzerat. 

Gulangabin , confection of rose and 
honey, 148 and n 4. 

Gulbarga, town, 311 and n 6. 

Gulistdn of Shaikh Sa'di of Shiraz, 
187 » 2, 467. 

Gulistana Saiyyids, the,— a family of 
Saiyyids, 584 n 3. 

Gvl-i-Yusuf a red flower without 

■ odoar, 629 n 1. 
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G ulnar tree, called also Ndrwan , 172 

n 3. 

Gulqand , confection of roses, 452 and 

91 2 . 

Guirukh, the pseudonym of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 426. 

Gumtl, the, 222 n 3, 329 n 2. Called ; 

also the Godi and the Kowah. 
Gunguna, fortress of, one of the 
dependencies of MaJot, 437 and 
n 7. 

Gnrdaspur, town*, 383 n 8. 

Gurgan, town of, — the Jurjan of the 
Arabs, 37 n 7, 38, 117- See under 
Gorgang. 

Gurgan, a surname of the great Timur 
and a title applied to the sons*in- 
Iaw of a Mughal Emperor, 103 n 3, 
353 and n 1. 

Gurgaon, a district of Mlwat, 134 n 1, 
366 n . 

Gurgin-i-Milad, one of the chief 
warriors of Kai Khusrau in the 
Shah-ndmah of Firdausi, 116 and 
nn 4 and 5, 180 n 2. 

Gunz-gahy a term of Prosody, 627 
and n 4. j 

Gurjistan, 43 n 4, for Gharj istan (q. v.). j 
Gurkan, a Mongol title, 103 n 3. See j 
under Gurgan. i 


Gurkhan, or universal king, heredi- 
tary title of the Kings of Kara 
Khital. 103 n 3. 

Gurkhan of Qara Khita, the con- 
temporary of Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah. 71 n 7. 

Gushfcasp, an ancient King of Iran, 
35 n 2. 

Gugkivdra, a term of Prosody, 609 
and n 1. 

Guzarate. See under Gujrat. 

Guzerat, town of, 28 n 2, 71 n 3. 

Guzerat, province of. See under 
Gujrat. 

Guzerat, peninsula of, 27 n 4. 

Guzlda. See under the Tanldk-i- 
Guzlda. 

Guzr-i-Ganjlna, a ford on the Jamna, 
406 n 6. 

Gwaliar, 26, *1, 94, 129, 238, 239, 

246, 248, 268, 272, 273, 275, 277, 
283, 349, 361, 362, 377 and n 4, 378, 
379, 381, 384, 385, 386, 387 and 
n 3, 391, 398, 408, 410, 414 and 
n 3, 419 and nn 3 and 6, 422 nn 2 
and 3, 423 n 5, 427, 432, 433, 443, 
445, 459, 474, 489, 490, 491, 493, 
498,499, 512, 529, 530, 538, 540 
542. The fortress of Gwaliar is 
called also Kale war. 


H. 


Habib Badaoni, Shai kh, one of the 
notable men of Badaon at the time 
of Humayun, 600, 

Habib Khan Tugpji or Taghuclil, one 
of the Afghan Amirs under Sikandar 
Khan Sur (q.v.), 542, 593. 


Hablbu-llah, Mir, grandson of Mir 
Saiyyid Jamalu-d-Dm the fcradi- 
tionist, 589. 

Habshi, original name of Sultan 
Ghiyasa-d-Dia Muhammad Sam 
Ghuri, 65 n 2, 
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Habuli, Eli, of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty of Dihll, 388 n 3. 

Hadah, Shaikh. a learned physician 
of Bihar in the time of §her Shah 
ant- T«dem vShali, 521 n 4. 

Haddyan, a Masnatvz in Hindi relating 
the loves of Lurak and Chanda, 
333 n 6. 

Had!, son of al-Mahdi, the ‘Abbaside 
Khalifah of Baghdad, 75 n. 

Had! Sabzwari, Haji Mulla, author of 
the Shark - i - Manzil m a , 181 n 2. 
Hadiqatu-l-Haqiqat wa SharVatu-U 
Tarzqat , otherwise known as FaJchrh 
ndmah , the most celebrated work 
of the famous poet Sana!, 35 n 1, 
56 n 2, 57 and n 1, 60. 

Hafig, the famous Persian poet, 100 
^ 5, 101 w 1, 121 w 3, 151 » 6, 412 
n 1, 487 n 6. 

IJafiz Nizam, of Badaon, Imam of 
Islem Shah, 535. 

Haft andam , the seven members of 
the body, 165 n 2. 

Haft Aurang t a series of seven poems 
by Maulana ‘Abdu-r- Rahman Jami, 
272 nl. 

Haft Jush y seven metals melted toge- 
ther, 321 and n 2 . 

Haft Khwan, the seven great labonrs 
of Isfandiyar in the Shdh-ndmdh of 
Firdausi, 116 n 3, 321 and n 1. 

Haft Pailcar, a poem of Shaikh Nizami 
Ganjawl, 293 n 4. 

Haft rang, a variety of the Khlrl 
flower, 173 n 3. 

Htaidtu-l-Haiwdn, a work on natural 
history, 103 % 1, 157 % 1, 171 n 2, 
178 » 4, 191 n 3, 352 n 1. 


Haiatii-UQuldb of Agha Muhammad 
Baqir Majlisi, 110 nn 3 and 4, 
149 n . 

Haibat Khan A £ zam Humayun of 
Labor, 490. See under A‘zam 
Humayun Haibat Khan. 

Haibat Kh an Jilwani, a subordinate 
of Sultan Sharq of Baiana, 414. 
Haidarabad, town, — capital of Haidar- 
abad Deccan, the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, 299 n 3. 

Haidarabad Deccan, the Nizam’s 
dominions, 299 n 3. 

Haidar ‘AH, a common name among 
the Shi‘ah, 604. 

Haidar-i-Karrar, a name of ‘All ibn- 
Abl Talib, 93 n 4, 207. 

Haidar Khan Chaghta, 553. Same 
as Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhta 
Begx (q.v.)* 

Haidar Khan the Amir of Oudh, one 
of the Maliks of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Dm Balban, 184 n 4. 

Haidar, Mlrza, the Mughul, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 463, 465. 
Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhta 
Begl, an old servant of Humayun, 
597 and n 5, 598. See under 
Haidar Khan Chaghta. 

Haidar Sultan Osbak-i-Shaibani, 592 
n 9. 

Haidar Tuni, — or 

Haidar Tunia’i, a poet of the time of 
Humayun, 622, 623, 624. 

Haimue Baqqal, 500 n 11. See under 
Himun Baqqal. 

Haimiin Baqqal, 500 n 11. See under 
Himun Baqqal. 

Haiyara, 532 n 2, for Daulat Khan 
Ajyara ( q , v.) f 
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Haiyatu4-Haiwanab. See under the 
Ha idtu-UHaiwdn. 

Hajaru-l-Haiyyah, the Bezoar stone, 
117 n 4, 118 n. 

Barqa'i, a court officer of Sultan 
Muhammad Tnghlaq Shah, of Dihli, 
311, 315. 

Haji Ilyas, ruler of Lakhnaufcl, con- 
temporary of Sult,an Muhammad 
and Sultan FIroz Taghlaq, assumes 
the title of Sultan Shamsu-d-DIn, 
309, 324, 327. 

Haji Khalfa, — or 

Haji Khalifa, author of the Kash- 
fu-z-Zundn fi Asmd’i-l-Kutubi wa-l- 
Funun,, 5 n 4, 33 n 1, 34 n 9, 35 
n 1, 49 n 3, 56 n 2, 73 n 1, 181 n 2, 
197 n 1, 221 n 2, 222 n 1, 270 nn 
1 and 4, 272 n 1, 427 n 1, 428 nn 
2, 3, 5 and 6, 467 ^ 2, 521 n. 5, 533 
n 1, 571 n 9, 624 nn 8 and 9. 
ijl Khan Alwari, 553. Same as 
Haji Khan Sultani, Governor of 
Alwar (q. v 

aji Khan Sudani, Governor of 
Alwar, one of the Amirs of ghir 
ghah and his successors, 475, 542, 
543, 546, 547. See under $aji 
Khan Alwari. 

lap, Khwaja, a general of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 26$ n 6. 
fjtaji Mania, one of the slaves of 
Maliku-l-Umara Kotwal (q. u.), 260 
and n 2, 261. 

#aji Mulla Had! Sabzwari, author of 
the Sharh-i-Manzuma, 181 n 2. 

Haji Naib, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of Sul^n Qu£bu-d-DIn Khilji, 286. 
piji Sa‘id Sarsari, the envoy of 
the Egyptian Khalifah to Sul.tan 
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Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, of Dibit, 
310 and n 1. 

Hujib-i-Buzurg, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mas‘ud Ghaznawi, 43 and 
w5. 

Efajib ghaibani, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mas‘ud Ghaznawl, 43 n 5. 

Hajipur, a district of Bangala, 469. 

Hajj } the Pilgrimage to Mecca, 175. 
176 n, 480 n 5, 623 and n 5. 

tlajjaj ibn Yusuf as-Saqufi, Governor 
of ‘Iraq and Khurasan under the 
Uznayyad Khalifahs, 12 and Bn 1 
and. 2, 490 and n 6. 

Hakim Abu Nazar ‘Abdu«l- c AzIa ibn 
Mansur, the celebrated poet ‘Asjadi, 
17 n 3. 

Hakim Ansuri, a famous Persian poet, 
contemporary of Firdausi, 17 n 3. 

Hakim FarrukhI, a famous Persian 
poet, contemporary of Firdausi, 17 
n 3. 

Hakim Firdausi, the celebrated 
author of the Shah-nama, 17 n 3. 
See under Firdausi, 

Hakim Khaqani Shirwam, the famous 
Persian poet, 339 n 4. 

Hakim Sanal, a celebrated poet of 
Ghazni, 35 n 1 , 56, 57. 

Hakim bi-amri-llah, Abu-1- ‘Abbas 
Ahmad ibnu-i-Mustakfi billah, 
Egyptian Khalifah of the House of 
‘Abbas, 310 and n 2. See the next. 

Hakim bi-amri-llah, Abu-l-Fath Abu 
Bakr ibn Abil Babi‘ Suleiman, sixth 
of the Egyptian Khalifahs of the 
House of ‘Abbas, 327 and n 6. 
See the above. 

Halkjun, one of the Maliks of Sulfcan 
Muhammad Tugfilaq Shah, 309. 
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Halaku Khan, grandson of the 
Chingiz Khan, 145 and n 2, 236. 

Haldl, township of, 409 and n 7. 

Halghat, a place, 387 n 3. 

Halin, the, — a river of the Pan jab, 
356 n X. 

lialka of elephants, or a hundred 
elephants, 541. 

Halkhayat, town, 423 n 6. 

Hamadan, a city of Persian ‘Iraq, 
anciently called Ecbatana, 30 n 1, 
533 n 1. 

Hamadan, a district of Persian ‘Iraq, 
30 nl. 

Jffamal , the sign Aries, 195 n 3, 626 
and n 7. 

Hi imdsah, Freytag’s, 287 n 1. 

Ha mi Tamban, or Jahl Yatmam of 
Bukhara, a poet of the time of 
Hnmayun, 618 and n 5. 

Hamid ibn ‘Abdu-r-Rahman, a Tradi- 
tion! st, 139 n 5. 

InEamld of Balkh, Qazi, a celebrated 
writer and poet, contemporary of 
Sultan Mu‘izza-d-DIn Muhammad 
Sam Churl, 76 and n 1. 

J-famld Khan, the Khass-i- Khail of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 439. 

Ilamid Khan, Vazir-i-Mamlakat of 
Dibll, under the Saiyyid dynasty, 
401 and nn 2 and 4, 402 and 
n 4. 

Ranald Lawlkl, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
802. 

Hamid Lodi, Shaikh, first ruler of 
Multan, 19 n 5, 

Hamid of Sanbal, §haik)i, the com- 
mentator, contemporary of Huma- 
yun, 604. 


Hamlda Banu Begam, the Queen- 
consort of Humiiyun and mother 
of Akbar, 560, 566, 568. 

Hamldu-d-DIn, the Amir of Koh, one 
of the Maliks of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn 
Khilji, 261. 

llamlda-d-DIn ‘Umar ibn Mahmud 
BalkhI, 76 n 1. See Qdzl ^lamid 
of Balkh. 

Hamin, Malik, Governor of Badaon 
under the Saiyyid dynasty, 396 
n 1. 

Hamir Dev, Rai of Eantanbhor, 
grandson of Kai Pithora and con- 
temporary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn 
Khilji, 257 and nn 3 and 7, 263. 

Hamra, Malik, Governor of Rapari 
under Masnad-i-‘AlI Khizr Khan 
(q. v.), 377. 

Hamza of izafat , remarks on, 545 and 
n 10, 546 n . 

Hamza, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 387. 

Hamzah, son of ‘Abdu-llah ibnu-z- 
Zubair, 287 n 2. 

Handay a Hindu Masnawl, 333 n 6. 
See Chandaban. 

Handal, MIrza. See under Hindah 

Handiya, a town on the Narbada in 
the Central Provinces, 617 and 
n 9, 521. Called also Hindlya. 

Hanlfite sect of Sunni Muslims, 
founded by Abu Hamfah, 57 n 1, 
514. 

Hankayat, town, 423 n 6. 

HansI, district and town of, 37 and 
n 2, 70 and n 1 , 98 and n 2, 248, 
322, 323, 324, 326, 364 n 5, fortress 
of, 431, 433. 
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Hansu Bhati, Rai, one of the Amirs 
of Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 3S8 and n 3. 

Hanwantgarh, fortress of, 422 n 6, 
424 n 2. 

Haqaiqi, taMiallua or poetical name 
of the poet Khaqani, 583 n 4. 

Haramain-i-Sharifain. the two sacred 
cities of Mecca and Medina, 585 
n 6. 

Ear an ibn Muhammad al-Khaki ash- 
ShirazI, author of a Muntakhahu*fr 
Tawarilth , 11 n 1. 

Harand, a country of Hindustan, 445 
and n 10. 

Harawi, a native of Harafc, 35 n 2. 

Harcaran, a Hindu Prince, founder of 
Banghar, 71 n 2. 

Hardat, Governor of the fortress of 
Mirath at the time of Sultan Mah- 
mud Ghaznawi’s invasion, 24 n 1. 

Hardwar, city of, 88, 344 n 7. 

Eari, another name of the city of 
Harat or Herat in Khurasan, 35 
and n 2. 

Harid, a country of Hindustan, 445 
n 10. 

Hariri, the celebrated author of the 
Maqamdt, 348. 

Harpal Deo, Rai of Deogir, contem- 
porary of Sultan Qut,bu-d-Din 
KHilji, 283, 286 n 1. 

Harsana, a town in the province of 

' Miwat, 1 29 n 2. 

Har Singh Dev, — or 

Harsingh Rai, Raja of Itawa and 
Kaithar, contemporary of Khizr 
Khan of the Saiyyid dynasty, 316 
and n 4, 359 and n 4, 361 and nn 
2 and 3, 377, 379. 
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Hnruman, a fortress on the frontier 
of Egypt, 321 and n 4. 

Harun ar-Rashid, the ‘Abbas: Khall- 
fah, 74 n 2, 75 », 286. 

Hasan, son of ‘AH ibn -Ah! TuHb, 
second of the twelve Imams of the 
Shrah, 151 n 5. 

Hasan ‘AH Kharis. Mania nri, a poet, 
of the time of Bnmayun, 587, 

Hasan of Banglla. Shaikh, father of 
Shaikh ‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana, 
507. 

Hasan Barawar-bacha, favourite of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Khilli who 
gives him the title of Khnsru Khan. 
274, 290. See under Khnsru Khan. 

Hasan Barwabacha, 290. Same as 
the above (q. v.). 

Hasan Dihlavi, Mir, a famous poet of 
Dihll, contemporary of Mir Khnsru, 
115 n, 187, 188, 245, 269, 270 and 
n 6. 

Hasan Ghaznavl, Saiyyid, a poet of 
the time of Sultan Bahrain Shah 
Ghaznawi, 56 and n 3. 

Hasan Jalayer, Shaikh, King of 
Khurasan. 633 n 1 . 

Hasan Kaithall, Saiyyid, generally 
known as Hasan Kangu, afterwards 
‘Alau-d-Diu Bnhman Shah, Sultan 
of the Deccan, 309. See under 
Hasan Kangu. 

Hasan Kangu, contemporary of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 309, 310, 
3 1 4, 327. See under Hasan Kai- 
thalh 

Hasan R.mku, 310. Same as H&san 
Kangu (q v t ). 

Hasan Khan Miwati, of the Khnn- 
7.5 das of Miwat, one of the Amirs 
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of the Lodi dynasty, 398, 443, 444, 
447, 470. 

Hasan Khan, an impostor of Mlwat 
who pretended to be the Hasan 
Khan Mlwati mentioned above, 447.* 

Hasan Khan, Governor of Raparl 
under Masnad-i-‘AlI Khizr Khan 
(q. v.) 9 377, 387. 

Hasan Khan Sur, father of Shir Shah, 
461 and n 5, 466 and n 7, 467. 

Hasan, Kotwal of Ghaznln under 
Sultan Maudud Ghaznawl, 48. See 
also under Abu ‘All Hasan. 

Hasan Maimandl, Yazlr of the Ghaz- 
navides, 35, 47 n 6. 

Hasan, Maulana, a learned man of the 
time of Babar, 449. 

Hasan, Mir, son-in-law of Sultan 
FIroz Tughlaq Shah, 338. 

Hasan, Shaikh, a famous surgeon of 
Panipat, 366 n 3. 

Hasan ZinjanI, Shaikh, Shaikhu-1- 
Mashaikh, a famous Saint of Lahor, 
383 and n 6. 

Hash/, the last and most severe stage 
of the fever called Diqq, 320 n. 

Hasht Bihisht of Mir Khusru Dehlavl, 
the famous poet, the first poem in 
his jjOtamsa, 134 and n 3, 142 n 3, 
269 n 5. 

Hashw, a term of Prosody, 606 31 4* 

Hastinawar, town, 266 n 4. 

Hatanpur, district, 267 n 1. 

Hatim Khan, Malik Ikhfciyaru-d-DIn 
Sanbal, one of the Amirs of the 
Khilii dynasty, 272, 291. 

Hatim Sanball or Sambhali, Miyan, a 
learned Doctor, 428, 506, 545. 

Hatim of T&iy> the type of Arab 
generosity, 127. 


Hatkan, town, 423 n 6. 

Hatkant, — or 

Hatkanth, chief town of the Bhada- 
war district, 408 n 1, 423 and n 6. 

Hatkant, tribes of, a clan of the 
Bhadaurls, 408 and n 1. 

Hatnapur, town, 266 and n 4, 267 and 
n 1. 

Hatnawar, town, 266 n 4, 267 n 1. 

Hauz-i- £ AlaI, an artificial lake at 
Dihli, constructed by Sultan ‘Ala- 
u-d-DIn Khilii. 294 n 3. 

Hauz-i-Khdss, a reservoir at Dihli 
constructed by Sultan Flruz Tughlaq 
Shah, 294, 339, 344, 347 and nn 2 
and 3, 348 n 1, 356 and n 5. 

Hazaj -i-Musammari) a kind of metre, 
606 nn 4 and 5. 

Hazar Dinar!, a name of Malik Manik, 
the slave of Sultan *Alau-d-DIn 
Kfrilji. 251 and nn 3 and 7, 256. 
Called also Kafur Niiib. 

Hazar Sutun palace, at Dihli, 273, 
285, 288, 289, 290. 

Hazlra , Mausoleum, 397 and n 4. 

Hazramaut, a province of Arabia, 
262 n. 

Hazrat A‘la, Taj Khan KarranI, ruler 

of Bengal, 540. See under Taj 

Khan KarranI. 

—— * 

Hazrat- i- ‘All, a title assumed by Shir 
Shah, 461 n 10. 

Hazrat-i-Muqaddas Saiyyid Bafi'urd- 
Dln Safwl, of Balkh, 445. 

Heavens, Nine, 142 n l. 

Helmund, called also the Hendmand, 
a river of Sijistan, 15 n. 

Hendmand, called also the Helmund, 
a river of Sijistan, 15 «. 

Heracleo, 686 n. 



Herat, district and town of, —in 
Khurasan, 17, 22 tv 2, 32 n 2, 34 
and nn 2 and 4, 35 and n 2 , 38 
and to 4, 42, 43 to 4, 71 4, 73 to 1, 

361, 609 to 5, 

Herb of grace , a name of rue from its 
supposed efficacy in exorcism, 617 
to 1 . 

Herbelot. See urfder D’ Herbelot. 

Herodotus, the Greek Historian, 23 
to 1 . 

Heroopolis, Gulf of, — the modern 
Gulf of Suez, 169 to 1. 

Hesydrus, the, — the river Sutlej, 23 
to 3. 

Hiddyah-i-Fiqh, the, 428 and n 5. 

Hiddyat, spiritual guidance, 507 and 
to 5. 

Hiddekel, the river Tigris as called 
in the Bible, 394 to 5. 

Hijaz, province of Arabia, 287 to 2, 
508, 512. 

Hikmatn-l-Ishraq, Philosophia illu - 
minationis, 181 to 2. 

Hit 8, name of the fifth arrow in the 
game of maisir , 369 to 1. 

Himachal, mountain of, — between the 
country of Chin and Hindustan, 307 
and n 3, 316. See the Himalaya. 

Himalaya, the, 70 to 1. Bee also the 
above. 

Himar Kachhan, Malik, 226. See 
under Itimar Kachhan. 

Ilimar Snrkha, Malik, 227. See 
under Itimar Snrkha. 

Hlmun Baqqal, the Hindu General of 
<AdH, 500 and to 11, 501, 537, 541, 
548, 549, 551, 552, 553, 555, 592 
to 9. Called also Huniuu, Haimun 
and Hoirnue. 


Hind, 36 n 9, 70, 436, 591. See under 
Hindustan and India. 

Hindal, MIrza, 453, 458, 459, 462, 464, 
465, 559, 560, 567 and to 10, 574, 
578, 579, 580, 586, 587. 

Hindal Muhammad Shah, 587. Same 
as MIrza Hindal. 

Hindaun, town of, — in the Jeypore 
State, 395 n 3. 

Hindawiya, town on the Narbada, 
617 to 9. 

Hindiya or Handlya, a town on the 
Narbada, 517 and n 9, 521. 

Hindu Beg Quchin, Amlrn-MJmara, 
one of the Amirs of Humayun, 455, 
457, 471. 

Hindu Castes , Sherri ng’s, 312 n 7. 
See under Hindu Tribes and 
Castes, 

Hindu dynasties of Malwa, 384 to 5. 

Hindu Mythology, Dowson’s Diction- 
ary of, 163 to 2. 

Hindu Tribes and Castes , Sherring’s, 
312 to 7, 384 n 3, 433 to 4, 557 to 9. 

Bindun, town in the Jeypore State, 
395 to 3, 541, 553. 

Hindus, the, 19, 21 to 4, 22 and to I, 
24, 34, 76 to, 79 to 2, 95, 120, 122 
to 1, 125 to 3, 163 « 2, 209, 235, 236, 
256, 291, 302 to 2, 306 to 2, 309 to 1, 
356, 359, 374, 384 to 5, 404, 432, 
443, 476, 478 and n 7, 484 to 1, 522 
to 5, 549, 564, 565, 635 to 6. 

Hindustan, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
20 and to 1, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
32, 36, 37, 42 to 2, 44, 47, 48, 51, 
52 and to 1, 63, 56, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
64, 66 to 1, 69, 70, 72 and » 4, 77, 
78, 79, 81, 84 and to, 87, 88 to 1 , 96, 
98, HI, 187, 191, 195, 197, 206 to 2, 
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219, 232, 233, 236, 249, 250, 252, 

254, 255, 272, 297, 305, 307, 310, 

316, 32! 327, 330 to 8, 333, 343, 

345, 351, 358, 359, 375, 377, 378, 

384 n 3, 385, 420, 421, 427, 436, 
443, 445, 448, 455, 456, 464, 466, 
468, 474, 475, 477, 479, 480, 481, 
482, 486, 489, 495, 496, 498, 499, 
504, 507, 521, 522, 524, 527, 529, 
533, 534, 539, 543, 547, 549, 559, 
562. 584 to 3, 588, 591, 595, 596, 604, 
611, 617, 618, 622, 624, 632, 637. 
See under Hind. 

Hindustani Amirs, 444. 

Hindustani models of poetry, 426 and 
n 1. 

Hindustani Muslims, 356. 

Hxndwan, town in the Jeypore State, 
395 and to 3. Called also Bin dun. 

Hi sham ibn ‘Abdu-1- Malik, of the 
TJmayyad dynasty of Khalifahs, 
13 n 1. 

Hi sham ibn al-Kalbi, an Arab His- 
torian, 74 n 2. 

Hifar Firozah., — or 

Hisar Firuzab, a fortress and town 
founded by Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
325 to 3, 326 n , 327, 364, 410, 439, 
466, 594, 596, 597. Called also 
Hissar or Hissar Firozah. 

btisar-i-Nau, fort of, 186. 

Hissar, town of, 37 n 2 , 325 n 3, 326 n. 
See under Hisar Firuzah. 

Hissar Firoza. See under 
FIruza. 

Histoire des Arahes, Caussin de Perce- 
val, 12 to 1. 

History of the Caliphs, Jarrett’s, 15 
» 4, 17 n 2, 18 to 1 , 29 n 2, 571 n 2. 
See under Tdrikhu-l- Khnlafd. 


History of Oujerat , Bayley’s, 17 n 4, 
71 to 3, 264 n 6, 313 to 5, 357 n 3, 
452 n 6, 454 and nn 1 and 7, 455 
n 1, 458 n 6. * 

History of India, Elphinstone’s, 20 
n 4. See tinder Elphinstone. 
History of Kashmir, 8. See under 
Tar? kh-i- Kashmir. 

History of the Mahrattas , Grant Duffs, 
265 n 4. 

Hizabru-d-Din &afar Khan, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 247 to 2. 

Hod al, township of, 547 and rm4 and 5. 
Honey, notes on, 148 n 4, 585 n 10, 
586 n. 

Hosbang, Sultan of Malwa, otherwise 
called Alp Khan, contemporary of 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty, 363 n 2, 384 n 5, 385 n 3, 
393, 394 and n 1. 

Hoshangabad District, in the Central 
Provinces, 517 n 9. 

Hoshiarpur, town, 380 n 2, 391 n 5. 
House, People of the,—- -descendants 
of the Prophet’s family, 632 n 1. 
Hud ibn Khalid, the prophet sent to 
the tribe of *Ad, 263 n . 

Jfmlieth, explanation of the term, 

1 n 4, 2 n 1, 153 n 7. 

Hudiith Bhatl, explanation of the 
term, 2 n 1. 

Hudiith Zamdm , explanation of the 
term, 2 n 1. 

Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 2 n 5, 

97 n 4, 113 n 1, 150 n 2, 151 n 6, 
156 n 1, 157 n 2, 176 to, 183 v 2, 
191 to 4, 200 to, 205 n 1, 2J6 to, 303 
to 4, 320 w 4, 356 v 4, 368 to 1, 369 TO 3, 
372 to 2, 392 n 6, 420 to 8, 424 to 9, 
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445 n 6, 446 n 5, 459 n 2, 4?* « 6, 
480 n 5, 481 n 8, 485 nn 1 and 
2, 488 nn 5 and 7, 510 n 4, 522 n 5, 
571 n 1 , 572 » 5, 601 n, 603 ** and 
w 2, 613 622 n 3, 623 «. 1, 636 n 2 

HumI, a fabulous bird of good omen, 
57 n 2, 58 n, 60 and H 3, 77, 177, 
571 and n 8. 

Humayun, Emperor of India, 82 n 3. 
449 n 3, 454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 
459, 460, 461 and n 3, 462, 463. 464, 
465,471,472,474, 530, 5 5 9, 560, 
561, 562, 563, 564 and n 6. 565 n 1, 
566 and n 13, 567, 568 and n 6, 569, 
570, 571 and n 8, 572, 573 and n 1, 
574, 575, 578, 579, 580, 581, 582 
and n 7, 583 and n 3, 584 n 3, 585, 
587, 588, 589, 591, 592, 593, 594 
and n 6, 595 and n 8, 59 6 9 597 n 5, 
598, 600, 601 and n 9, 602 and n 2, 
604, 606 n 3, 608 and n 5, 613, 618, 
619, 622, 623, 626. 

Humayun, name of a palace at Dihli, 
344,345. 

Humayun Khan, son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Sultan FIroz Tughlnq, 
343, 347 . Succeeds to the throne 
under the title of ‘Alau-d-Din 
Sikandar Shah. 

Human Baqqal, 500 and n 11, 501. 
See under Himun. 

Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
82 n 1, 83 n 2, 89 n 4, 95 n 4, 121 
n 8, 125 n 1, 134 n 1, 185 n 1, 256 
n 4, 257 n 7, 265 nn 2 and 4, 266 
n 4, 293 n 5, 299 nn 2 and 3, 311 
n 3, 313 n 5, 325 n 3. 330 n 7, 346 
n 5, 355 n 1, 360 n 3, 362 nn 1 
and 2, 364 nn 2, 3 and 4, 365 n 8, 
366 n 3, 377 nn 3, 5 and 6, 380 n 2, 


lix 

i 382 n 4, 383 n 8, 384 n 5, 385 n 3, 
386 nn 3 6. 389 n 2, 408 n 5, 

409 n 5, 410 n 4, 419 n 3, 422 n 3, 
423 n 5 , 433 n 4 , 437 n 8, 445 n 2, 
454 n 6, 466 n 6, 486 w 6, 546 nn 3, 
4 and 5, 547 n 5, 559 nn 5 and 7, 
560 8, 598 n 10, 635 6. 

Hunter’s Indian Empire, 32 n 1. 

Htms, the women of Paradise, 281, 
485 and n 3. 

EEusain, son of 'All ibn-Abl Talib, 
third Imam of the Shi‘ah, 151 n 5, 
200, 205 and n 1, 481 and n 8, 622 
and n 3, 623 and n 1. 

Husain ibn ‘All ibn Maikai, one of 
the Amirs of Saltan Mas'ud Ghaz * 
nawi, 36, 37 n 7, 38. 

Husain Arghdn. See under Sh ah 
Husain Arghun. 

Husain Basri the Wazir, Khwaia, of 
the Amirs of Snl.tan Ghiyasu-d-Pin 
Balban, 220 n 2. 

Hnsain Farm ail, Miyan, of the Amirs 
of the Lodi dynasty, 435. 

JHusain Jilwani, Rai, one of the Amirs 
of Islem Shah Sur, 494, 495, 541, 
542 and n 14, 546. 

JHnsain Khan Ghilzai, one of the 
Amirs of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 
542, 544. 

Hnsain Khan, son of Khan-i-Jahan. of 
the Amirs of Sultan Bnhlul Lodi, 
406. 

Husain Khan, son of Mahmud Sharqi, 
of Jaunpur, 404 n 5, 405. See 
under Husain Sharqi. 

11 a sain Khan, MIrzii, one of Amirs of 
Humayun, "574. 

Husain Khan, son of Qasim Khan, of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 589. 
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Uusain Khan, son of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 431 and n 1. 

Husain Khan, ‘Umdatu-l-Mulk, of the 
Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401, 402. 

Unsain Kharmll, one of the Amirs of 
the Ghori dynasty, 67 and n. 

U nsain, Malik, Taju-l-Mulk, uncle of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn Khilji. 229, 
281 . 

Uosaln Nigamu-l-Mulk, son of Amir 
Miran, one of the Amirs of Sulfcau 
FIroz Tughlaq, 333 n 2. 

Husain QndsI of Karbala, Mir, — a 
poet, 623 and n 6. 

Unsain, son of ghahbeg Arghun, 660 
n 8. Same as MIrza Shah Husain 
Arghun { q . o.). 

Unsain Skarqi, Sulfcan, son of Sulfcan 
Mahmud of Jannpur, contemporary 
of Sulfcan Buhlul Lodi, 404 and n 
5, 405, 406, 407, 408 and n 6, 409 
and B 8, 415, 416. 

Unsain Zargar of Qandahar, QazI, 420. 

Unsainu*d-DIn ‘Iwaz, Malik, 86 and 
n 3. See Uusamu-d-DIn ‘Iwaz. 

Unsainn-d-DIn Ughal or UghulBeg, 
ruler of the Doab at the time 
of Sultan Qufcbu-d-DIn Aibak, 81 
and Tin 2 and 3. 

Unsanm-d-Dm Aburija, the Muataufz, 
one of the Maliks of Sulfcan Muham- 
mad Tughlaq Shah, 308. 


Hnsamu-d-DIn Bariiwar, Maiik, of 
the Amirs of Sulfcan Qufcbu-d-DIn 
Khilji, 285, 290. 

Husamu-d-DIn ‘Iwaz, — or 

Uusamu-d-DIn Khilji, Malik, 86 and 
n 3. Eventually becomes Sulfcan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din ‘Iwaz (q. v.). 

Husamu-d-DIn al-Muwazzinl, Mania, 
author of a commentary on the 
Miftdhu-U'Ulum, 428 n 2. 

Husamu-d-DIn TarmadI, Shaikh, 133 
n 2 . 

Hushyar, Malik, of the Amirs of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 396, 398. 

Hitt, the Zodiacal sign Pisces, 195 
n 2 . 

Huwa, name of the Almighty, 603 
n 6. 

' Huzail, a tribe of the Arabs, 28 n 1. 

Hwen Thsajfg, the Chinese Traveller, 
382 n 4. 

Hyades, the, ad-Dabardn, 367 n 3. 

Hyarofcis, the,— the river Ravi in the 
Panjab, 23 n 3. 

Hydaspes, the, — the river Jhelam, 
23 n 3. 

Hyderabad of the Deccan, 271 n 6. 
See Uaidarabad. 

Hydraotes, the,— the river Ravi in 
the Panjab, 23 n 3. 

Hypanls, the, — or 

Hyphasis, the, — the river Biah in the 
Punjab, 23 n 3. 


Ibak, soubriquet of Sul^ui Qufcbu-d- 
DIn of the Slave dynasty of Dihll, 
77 » 2. See Aibak. 

Ibak, slave of Sulfcan Qufcbu-d-DIn 
Aibak or Ibak of Dihll, 89. 


Ibn ‘Abbas, uncle's son of the Pro- 
phet, 199 % 3. 

Ibn Arsalan, a relative of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin. 33 and 

« 2 . 



Ibn Asir [Athlr] Jazarl* the Arab 
Historian, author of the Kamilu-t- 
Taivarijch, 27 n 3, 624 and n 8* 

Ibn Baitar, author of the Mufraddt, 
146 n 6, 172 n 2, 173 n and nn 2 
and 3, 182 nn 1 and 4, 660 n 1, 
627 n 2. 

Ibn Bafcuta, Travels r, 67 n 1, 127 n 4. 
221 w 3, 223 * 1, 265 n 6, 272 «, 
307 n 4, 311 w 5* 

Ibn Hauqal, the Arab Geographer, 
30*1,1. 

Ibn Khaldun, the Arab Historian, 151 
n 4, 157 n 1, 181 n 2. 191 n 2, 217 
n 5, 244 ?* 6. 

Ibn Khallikan. the Arab Historian, 
6 n 3, 12 n 1, 30 n 1 , 35 n 1 , 38 n 3, 
42 nn 1 and 3. 61 n 2, 55 n 3, 69 
n 1 , 73 n 1, 74 n 2, 149 n , 151 n 6, 
152 n 2, 167 n 3, 198 2, 287 nn 1 

and 2, 352 n 1, 481 n 6. 

Ibn Kulsum, one of the poets of the 
Mu‘allaqat } 109 n 4. 

Ibn Makula, the Historian, 6 n 3. 

Ibn Muljim, the assassinator of ‘Adi 
ibn Abl Talib, 207 n 6. 

Ibn Kntaibah [Qntaibah], an Arab 
author, 287 n 1. 

Ibn Sa c ld, the Arab Geographer, 17 
n 4. 

Ibn Serapion, the Arab Geographer, 
671 n 2. 

Ibn Sina (Avicenna), 533 n 1. 

Ibn ‘Umar, the island of,— an island 
of the Tigris above Mosul, 624 n 8, 

Ibnu*l-‘AmId, a celebrated Arabic 
writer, 198 n 2. 

Ibnu-l-Ipjib, author of the Kdjlyah % 
a famous treatise on Grammar, 
428 » 6, 467 n 2* 


Ibrahim, Abraham of the Scriptures, 
392 n 6. See tinder Abraham. 

Ibrahim, one of the guards at the 
palace of Sultan Qutba-d-DIn Khilii 
of Dihli, 289. 

Ibrahim Khan, son of Qtitb Kh an, 
one of the Amirs of the Wall of 
Bangala, 470. 

Ibrahim Khan, son of Ghazi Khan 
Sur, one of the cousins of Sher 

l Shah, 639, 641, 542 , 543, 544, 545, 
546, 547. Assumes the title of 
Sultan Ibrahim ( q . r.}. 

Ibrahim, Malik, son of Saiyyid Hasan 
Kaithali, feofee of Sultan Muham- 
mad Tti gh laq Shah, 309. 

Ibrahim Lodi, Saltan, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 430, 431 n 1, 433 
434, 436, 438, 439, 440, 441, 442, 
443, 444, 467 and n 6, 468, 470. 

Ibrahim MIrza, son of Suleiman 
MIrza of Badakhshan. 581. 

Ibrahim, the Saiyyidu-a-Sal at in , ibn 
Snlpn Maa*ud ibn Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawi, 5 1 , 52, 53 and n, 54 and n I. 

Ibrahim .Shah Sharqi, Sultan of 
Jaunpur, 361, 363 and n 2 t 364 and 
n 3, 375, 386 n 2, 393, 398, 403. 

Ibrahim Sharqi, Sultan of Jaunpur. 
See the above. 

Ibrahim Sur, grandfather of Sher 
Shah, 466. 

Ibrahim Sur, Sultan, 54 2, 648, 549, 
550, 552, 553, 554, 592, 597. See 
under Ibrahim Khan, son of Ghazi 
Khan. 

Ibtidd , a term of Prosody, 606 « 4. 

Idris, Malik, Governor of Bohfcak for 
Mahmud Shah of the Tughlaq 
dynasty, 365 n 5, 375. 
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‘Idn-hazhS, the festival of Sacrifice, 
the chief of the Muhammadan 
festivals, 392 n 6. 

‘Idu-l-Eitr, the festival following the 
fast of Ramazan, 392 n 6. 

‘Idu-l-Qurban, same as ‘Idu-l-azha 
(<?. a.), 392 and n 6. 

‘Idu-l-Kabir, or the great festival, a 
name for *Ida*l-azha (q. v .), 392 n 2. 

‘Idu-s-Saghir, a name for ‘Idn-l-Fitr 
(q. v.) f 392 n 6. 

Ignorance, Time of, the ages preced- 
ing the advent of Islam, 441 n 2. 

Ihddd, special ceremony of mourning 
by widows, 302 n 2. 

Ihdnat , miracle contrary to the inten- 
tion of a prophet, 626 n. 

l j, town of, 476 and n 5. 

tjma\ theological term, 636 n 2 

l k, town of, 476 n 5. 

Ikdala, a fortress of Bangala, after- 
wards called Azadpur, 324 and n 6, 
329 and n 1. 

Ikdala, the islands of, 329 n 1. Same 
place as the fortress of Ikdala (q. v.). 

Ikhlas, name of a Surah in the Qur’an. 
See under SFiratu-1-Ifchlas. 

Ikkrdjdt, in the sense of taxes, 316 
and n 1. 

Ikhtiyar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Mahmud Shah of the Tughlaq 
Shah? dynasty, 366, 380. 

Ikhtiyar Khan, grandson of Malik 
Daulat Yar of Kanpila, of the 
Amirs of the Tughlaq dynasty, 363. 

Ikhtiyar Khan. Governor of Samana 
under Khizr Kh an of the Saiyyids, 
365 n 4 . 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Din, a servant of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 243. 


Ikhtiyaru-d-DIn Alfcuniyah, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan Shamsu-d-Dm 
Iyaltimish, 121 and nn 5 and 7, 
122 and nn 1 and 2. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Beg Birlas, Malik, 
one of the Amirs of Sulfcan Ghiyas-u- 
d-D'rn Balban, 186 and n 5. 

Ikhtivarn-d-Din Ifckin, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Shamsu-d-DIn 
Iyaltimish, 122, 123 n 1. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Sanbal, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of the Khilji dynasty, 
272, 291. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Din, son of Shayista 
Khan, otherwise Saltan Jaialu-d- 
Din Khilji, 227. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Tan gras, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Sulfjm Shamsu-d- 
Din Iyaltimish, 186 n 5. 

Iksir, the Elixir of life, 340 n 2. 

Ilahabas, the modern Allahabad, 
otherwise called Prayag, 416 and 
n 5. 

llahpur, one of the dependencies of 
Rantanbhiir, 410 and n 3. 

Ilak Khan, son of Bughra Khan, 
called Ilak-i-Na?r, King of Mawa- 
rau-n-Nahr, 16 n 2, 20 and nn 2 
and 4. 

Ilnk-i-Nasr, King of Mawarau-n- 
Nahr, 16 n 2. See the above. 

Ilaq Surtaq, name of a place, 569 
n 8. 

Ildighiz, first of the Atabaks of Azar- 
baijan, 158 n 3. 

Ilhanpur, town of, 410 n 3. 

Illicbpur, town of, 237. 

Illuminati, a sect of philosophers 
called Ishraqiyah, 18^ n 2. 

‘Ilmam-l-ma'ani wal baydn, 428 n 2. 
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Ilmas Beg Ulugh Khan, brother of 
Sultan <Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 232, 239, 
240, 241, 242, 247. See also under 
Ulugh Khan. 

'Ilmn-Lhaydn, 428 n 2. 

‘Ilmu’l-Fiqh. See under Fiqh. 

Il shudan , to become submissive, 674 
n 5. 

Ilyas Haji, Malik, contemporary of 
Sultan Muhammad and FIroz Shall 
Tughlaq, assumes the title of 
Sultan Shaman- d- Dm as ruler of 
Lakhnauti, 309, 324, 327. 

Ilyas, Khwaja, contemporary of 
‘Adll, 541. 

Ilyas, Malik, of the slaves of FIroz 
Shah Tughlaq, 352 and n 6. 

‘Imad Khan KarranI, of the Afghan 
Maliks of Bangala, 540, 541 . 

‘Imadu-d-DIn, Maulana, translator of 

. the Rdjd-tarangini into Persian, 
8 n 3. 

‘Imada-l-Mulk, a court-servant of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn Khilj-I, 239. 

‘Imada-l-Mutk, one of the Maliks of 
Abu Bakr Shah of the Tughlaq 
dynasty, 343, 344. 

‘Imadu-l-Mulk, Malik Mahmud Hasan, 
of the Amirs of Mubarak Shah, 
387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 392. See 
also under Mahmud Hasan. 

‘Imadu-l-Mulk Sarfcez-i-Saltam, 
Malik, of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq ghah, 302, 
314 and n 2. 

Imam, Priest, 388 n 2, 472 and n 7, 
572 n 5. 

Imam Bukhari, the celebrated author 
of Sahihu-I- Bukhari . a collection of 
authentic traditions, 6 and n 3. 


Imamlyah, a sect of Shl*ah Muslims, 
572 n 5. 

Imams of the Shl*ah, Twelve, 572 
and n 5, 625 n 3. 

Imams and Saiyyids of Oman , 
Badger* s, 157 n 2. 

Iman , Faith, 577 n, 636. 

Imanabad, town of, founded by 
Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznawi, 52. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India, Hunter’s, 
36 n 10, 82 nn 1, 3 and 4, 83 n 2, 
89 n 4, 95 nn 4 and 7, 121 n 8, 125 
nn 1 and 3, 134 n 1, 185 n 1, 218 
n 3, 221 n 3, 258 « 4, 257 n 7, 265 
nn 2 and 4, 266 n 4, 293 n 5, 299 
nn 2 and 3, 311 nn 3 and 6, 313 n 5, 
325 n 3, 330 n 7, 331 n 3, 346 « 5, 
355 n 1, 360 n 3, 362 nn 1 and 2, 
364 nn 2 and 3, 365 n 8, 366 n 3, 
377 nn 3, 5 and 6, 380 n 2, 382 n 4, 
383 n 8, 384 n 5, 385 n 3, 386 ** 3 
and 6, 389 n 2, 408 » 5, 409 n 5, 
410 n 4, 419 n 3, 422 n 3, 423 « 5, 
437 n 8, 445 n 2, 454 n 6, 466 ft 6, 
486 n 6, 517 n 9, 546 nn 3, 4 and 5, 
547 n 5, 559 nn 5 and 6, 560 » 8, 
598 n 10, 635 n 6, 

In* dm, reward, 596 n 6. 

Indarl, town, 305. 

Indarpat, township of, 325 n 3. See 
under Indrapath. 

India, 12, 13, 17 n 4, 20 n 4, 28* 43, 
84 n, 144 n 1, 256 n 4, 265 n 2, 381, 
312 and n 7, 362 n 2, 411 n 1, 420 
n 8, 494 » 11, 590 n 5. See also 
under Hind and Hindustan. 

India, Map of, in Keith Johnson’s 
Atlas, 419 n 6, 420 n 5. 

Indian Atlas, the, 81 n 4. 

Indian Empire, Hunter’s, 32 n 1, 



Indian Medical Gazette, the, 586 n. 

Indor, fortress of, 385. 

Indra, the Hindu, god, 294 n 4. 

Indrapath, a township outside Dihli, 
294 and nn 4 and 5, 295 and n 9. 
See also Indarpat. 

Indraprastha, original name of the 
township of Indrapath (q, u.), 294 
« 4. 

Indri Carnal, pargana of, 424 and 
n 3. 

Indus, the, 20 % 1, 23 n 3, 67 n 1, 
72 % 2, 128 and n 3, 249, 320 n 5, 
353, 358 % 6 , 436, 465, 529, 560 *, 8 , 
567, 591, 592, 593. 

Infidelity, the origin of ‘ addwat in 
religious matters, 576 n 5, 577 n. 

Introduction to Ancient Arabian 
Poetry , Lyall’s, 99 n 6 . 

Iqbal Khan, chief cavalry commander 
under ‘Azam Humayun Shirwani, 
434. 

Iqbal Khan Malloo, one of the Maliks 
of the Firtiz Shahl dynasty, 129 n 2 , 
351 and n 6 , 354, 356 and n 5, 357, 
359, 360, 361, 362, 363 and w 1. 
See also under Malloo Khan. 

Iqbal Khan, called Ral?mata-ilahi, 
one of the Amirs of Islera Shah, 
527 . 

Iqbilmand, the Mughal, invades 
Multan in the reign of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khiiji, 252 and n 3. 

Iqbal Mndbir, the name which Mir 
Khnsra givee to Iqbalmand, the 
Moghul, { 3 . u.), 252 n 3, 

Iqlim Khan, one of the Maliks of the 
Pjruz Shahl dynasty, 365 n 7. 
grants of land, 587 and n 7, 


'Ira, name of a certain piece at the 
game of chess, 479 and n 7. 

‘Irak. ‘ See under ‘Iraq. 

Iram of the Columns, a fabulous city 
in Arabia, 261 n 6 , 262 H, 263 n. 

Iran, the native name of Persia, 86 , 
180 n 2 . 

‘Iraq, country of, 12 n 1, 15 n, 61, 64, 
91, 205 n 1 , 279 n, 287 n 2 , 310, 
443, 455, 456, 466, 481, 504, 505, 
568, 571 n 2, 572, 575, 578', 624, 
632. 

‘Iraq, Persian, 30 n 1, 

Iravati, name of the Ravi in Sanskrit 
23 n 3. 

Irshdd, spiritual guidance,. 507“ and 
n 5. 

Irshad~i-Q<zzu the, 521 and n 5. 

‘Isa, Jesus Christ, 207, 369, 372, 628. 

‘Isa Khan Hajjab, one of the Amirs 
of §hir Shah, 472, 485, 489, 513. 

‘Isa Khan Lodi, Governor of Patiali, 
a cousin of Saltan Buhlul Lodi, 412 
n 2, 413. 

‘Isa Khan Niyazi, one of the Amirs 
of Shir Shah, 486, 487, 488, 489,* 
492, 493, 494, 541. 

‘Isa Khan Sur, one of the Amirs of 
Islem g]hah, 495. 

Isaac of the Scriptures, 488 n 5 . 

I$abah } the, — a biographical diction* 
ary of the Sahdbah or Companions, 
572 *.1. 

Isaiah, Book of, 474 n 1. 

Isfahan, district and town of, 30 and 
n 1, 86 , 173 n, 279 ». See also 
under Ispahan* 

Isfandiyar, of the first dynasty of 
Persian Kings, 103 n 2 » 116 » 3, 
175, 321 » L 
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Isfirain, a town of Khurasan in the 
neighbourhood of Nishapur, 50 
n 2. 

Isfirar, a city of Khurasan, 50 and 
n 2» 

Ishaq, one of the palace guards of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-DTn Khiljl, 289. 

'I&hq-Ndmah, one of the poetical 
works of Hakim Sana!, 56 n 2. 

IshraqI philosophy, the, 181 and 
n 2. 

Iskandar Sultan Osbak, of the Amirs 
of Humayan, 463, 592 and n 1, 
594. 

Iskandar Sur, Sultan, 543, 596, 597. 
See under Sikandar Sur. , 

Islam under the Arabs , Osborn’s, 157 
n 2. 

Islam Khan, son of A‘zam Khan 
Humayun Shirwani, of the Amirs 
of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 433, 434. 

Islam Khan Lodi, called also Sultan 
Shah, Governor of Sihrind under 
Khizr Khan of the Sayyid dynasty, 
380 nn 3 and 4, 383 n 11. 

Islam Khan, Mttbashir Chap, the 
Vazlry one of the Maliks of Muham- 
mad Shah ibn FIroz Shah, 345, 
346. 

Islam Khan (Islem Shah) Sur, son of 
Shir Shah, 493 and n 12. 

Islam Shah, son of Shir Shah, called 
also Islem §hah (q. v.), and Salim 
Shah (g. v.}, 456, 477 and n 5. 

Islands of the Blest, the, 130 n 1. 

Mem Khan Sur, . afterwards Islem 
S^ah (g, v.), 485* 

Islem Shah, son of SMrJShah. of the 
Afghan. Sur dynasty of Dxhll, 485, 
486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 
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493 and n 2, 495, 498, 499, 500, 501, 
502, 504, 505, 506, 513, 514, 516, 

517, 518, 519, 520, 521, 522, 523, 

524, 525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 530, 

532, 6 38, 534, 535 and n% 536, 

537, 538, 541, 542, 583, 588 and 

n 1, 593. See also under Salim 
Shah. 

Ismail (Ishmael), 139 n 5, 392 n 6. 

Ismail Fafch, one of the Amirs of 
hundreds of Danlafcabad, rebels 
against Sul.t.an Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shah, 314. 

Ismail Khan LuhanI, one of the 
Maliks of Sulfcan Sikandar Lodi, 
413 and n 3, 

Ismail Khan, son of Sulfean Sikandar 
Lodi, 431 and n 1. 

Ismail Malik, one of the Maliks of 
Mubarak Shah of the dynasty of 
the Saiyyids, 391. 

Ismail, son of Sultan Kasiru-d-DIn 
Subuktigln, 16 and n 1, 

Ismail $afawl IJusaim, Shah of 
Persia, 449, 570, 572 n 8. 

Ismu-l-a‘zam, the most holy name of 
God, 603 n 6. 

Isna ‘Ashailyah, called also the Ima- 
mlyah, a sect of the Shi c ah. 572 
n 5. 

Ispahan, same as Isfahan (g.v.), 30 
n 1, 34 n 1, 582 

Israel, 302 n 2. 

Israelites, the, 169 n 1, 302 n 2. 

IsralH-Beghu. chief of the Turko- 
mans at the time of Sulfcan Mas*ud 
Ghaznawl, 38 and n 3. 

Istidrdj , miracles performed by infi- 
dels, 625 and n 6, 626 n. 

Istighfdr, formula of, 651 and n 2* 
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Jabal $&ur, a kill near Mecca, 14$ n , 
158 h X. 

Jabhan, town, 358 n $, 

Jacob, the Patriarch, 302 n 2. 

Jacut. See under Yaqut. 

Jdegir , land held in fief, 120 n 8. 

Ja‘far, the Barmecide, Wazlr of Ea- 
run ar- Rashid, 286. 1 

Ja‘far Khwandl. See under Shah 
Ja £ far Khwandl. 

Ja‘far Sadiq, one of the Imams, of the 
ihl^ah, 110 n 4. 

Ja £ far, son of Sulaiman ib.. ‘All ibn 
‘Abdu-Hah ibn aI-‘Abbas, a prince 
of the ‘Abbasides, 74 n 2. 

Jafi, a tribe of the Arabs, 6 n 3. 

Jaghar Beg S&ljuql, contemporary of 
Sultan Maudud Ghnznavri, 49 n 4. 

Jahangir Beg the Mughul, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 459. 

Jahangir Qull Beg, one of the Amirs 
♦of Hnmayun, 461. 

Jahan Numa, *», palace -and a fortress I 
at DiHI, -343, 345 and m 1, 354 and ' 
w 1, 361 and 9& X, 3J86 and n X. j 

Jaharrpahah, one of the three cities 
♦of Dihll, 361 *n 8L, 366 1. 

Jahan Shah, Amir, one of the generals , 
off Timur, 858 n 6. 

Jahl Yatman, of Bukhara, a poet of 
rthe time of Humayun, 618 -and n 5, 
626, 622. 

Jahl Yatmlyan, 618 n 5. Same as Jahl 
Yatman (q. v.). 

Jahl-i-Yatmlnan, 618 n 5. Same as 
Jahl Yatman (q. n.). 

Jahillyat, or time of Ignorance, the 
pre-lslamic age, 99 n 6, 441 n 2. 

Jabir Dev, the Raja of Narwar, 129 
-and m, 4, See under Chahar Ajarl. 


Jahinya, uncle of Khusru Khan Bara- 
war, the favourite of Su3£fm Qntbu- 
d-Dm KhiljT, 289. 

Jahjar, town, 351, 

Jahjar river, the, 325 n 3, 326 
and n . 

Jahtara, name or a place, 414 and 
n 3. 

Jai Chand, a Zemindar of Chartuli, 
at the time of Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi, 431 n 4, 

Jai Chand of Jaxmpur, 364 n 3. 

Jai Chand, Rai, Governor of Qanauj, 
contemporary of Sultan Shihabn-d- 
Din Ghurl, 70. 

Jaihun, the, — or Oxus, 27 and n 1, 37 
n 7, 38, 73, 570 n 7. Called also 
the JIhun (q. v.). 

Jain architecture, 635 n 6. 

Jaipal L, ruler of Hindustan, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawt, 
15, 18, 19 and % 2, 20 and« 4, 22 

m $. 

Jaipal H.,*on of Anan&pai, grandson 
of Jaipal I, the ruler of Hind, 21, 
22 «,nd m 6,56. 

Jaipur, district «,nd town of Rajputa- 
na, 93 n 1, 120 n 4, 129 % 2, 29971 2. 
See under Jeypore. 

Jaisalnur, district and town of Raj- 
put?, na, 298 and n *7, 465, 562, 563, 
567 n 1. 

JajarmI, one -of the poets of the time 
of Sultan Jalaiu-d-Din Khiljj 245. 

Jajnagar, called also Jajpur, capital 
of Orissa, 86, 125 ft 3, 186 and n 6, 
299 and n 2, 329 and « 6, 330, 
348. 

Jajpur, on the Baitarani in Orissa, 
125 n 3, Same as Jajnagar (q. v,}„ 
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Jala, baldness of the fore part of the 
head, 516 and n 2. 

Jalalabas, called also Arail, a town 
near Allahabad, 415 n 4. 

Jalal, greatness, 515 and n 6, 516. 

Jalal of Badaon, Miran Saiyyid, one 
of the learned men of the time of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 427* 

Jalal Bhini of Agra, Mnlla, contem- 
porary of Shaikh ‘Alai, 515 and n 3, 
516. 

Jalal Khan Jalu., one of the Amirs of 
Shir Shah, 486 n 7, 489 n 9. 

Jalal Kh an Jilwani, one of the Amirs 
of Shir Shah, 486 and n 7, 489 and 
n 9. 

Jalal Khan Lodi, son of Mahmud 
Khan of Kalpi, one of the Aimrs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 422 and nn 
4 and 5, 437. 

Jalal Khan Luhani, son of Sultan Mu- 
hammad of Bihar, 468, 469, 470. 

Jalal Khan, son of Sultan Mahmud 

; Sharqi of Jannpur, 404 n 5, 405. 

Jalal Khan Miwati, contemporary of 
the Saiyyids of Dihli, 375, 391. 

Jalal Khan, son of Shir Shah, original 
name of Islera Shah Sur, 456, 457. 

Jalal Khan, son of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 423 and n 2, 4 SO, 431 and n 1, 
432, 433. 

Jalal Thim of Agra, Mulla, 515 n 3, 
516. See Jalal Bhim. 

Jalali, township of, 411, 412 n 2. 

Jalaln-d-Daulat, title of Amir Muham- 
mad, youuger son of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghazmn, 29, 33. 

Jalalu-d-Din Fivoz Shah, Sultan, 507, 
525. Same as Sultan Jaialn-d-Din 


Jalalu-d-Din Jani, Malik, one of the 
Maliks of Saltan Naairu-d-DIn Mah- 
mud Shah of Dihli, 132. 

Jalalu-d-DIn Kiisani, Qazi, one of the 
Amirs of the Shamsivah dynasty, 
12$ n 2. See the next. 

Jalalu-d-Din Kashani, Qazi, 123, 234. 
See the above. 

Jalal u-d-Din KhiljT, Sultan, whose 
name was Malik Klroz and his title 
Shayista Khfm 185, 226, 2 30 

and n 1, 231, 239, 240, 243, 244, 
245, 247 and n, 248, 249, 507, 625. 

Jalalu-d-Din Mahmud Diwan, Khwaja, 
one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
585 and n 4. 

Jalalu-d-Din Mangbumi, Sultan, son 
of Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 
Shah, 91 and nn 1 and 2. 

Jalalu-d-DIn, son of Saltan ghamsu-d* 
Din Iyal-timish, 124, 125, 131. 

Jalalu-d-Din, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 430. See under 
Jalal Khan, son of Sultan Sikandar. 

Jalalu-d-DIn, Sultan, title "'assumed 
by Muhammad Khan Sur, Governor 
of Bangala ( q . v .), 552. 

Jalaln-l-Haqq wa-sh-Shar‘ wa-d-Din 
al- Bukhari, Shaikh, a famous Saiy- 
yid, 376. 

Jalamukhi, idol temple of, in Hagar- 
kot, 331 n 9. 

Jalandhar, town of, 342, 382 and n 4, 
390, 391 aud n 5, 592 and nn 6 and 
7, 593. 

Jalesar, town of, 343 n 3, 346 n $, 
377 and n 6, 407 n 1* 

JaljTn Bhati, Bai, Governor of the 
fort of Bhat, at the time of Timur’s 
invasion, 355 and n 4- 
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Jalor, fort of, 262, .265. 

Jalwur, town, 379 n 2. 

Jam, a town <5f Khurasan. 32 n 2, 
272 n h 

Jam, the ruler of Thatha, 332 and 
n 6, 333 and n 4, 592 n 9. 

Jamd'at , technical sense of, 626 and 
n 2* 

Jamal Khan of Bihli, one of the 
learned men of the time of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 427- 

Jamal Khan Mufti, Miyan, one of the 
learned men of the time of Islem 
§hah, 506. 

Jamal Khan Sarang-Khani, one of 
the Amirs 'of Sulfcan Ibrahim Lodi, 
470. 

Jamal Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 466, 467. 

Jamal, Shai kh, a poet of the time of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 426 and n 2. 
See the next. 

Jamali, .Shaikh. — or 

Jamali Kanbawi of Bihli, Shaikh, 
one of the greatest of the ‘Ulama 
of the time of Saltan Sikandar 
Lodi, 411 and n 10, 429, 455 and 
n 9. 

Jamalu-d-BIn Abi ‘Umar ‘Usman bin 
‘Umar, commonly known as Ibnu-1- 
#ajib (q.v.), 428 * 6, 467 n 2. 

Jamalu-d-Bin of Hansi, Shai kh, a 
celebrated saint, 322. 

Jamalu-ddDin Isfahan!, the poet, con- 
temporary of Khaqani, 339 n 4, 

Jamalu-d-Dm, Mir, the traditionist, 
contemporary of Babar, 449. 

Jamalu-d-Bin Muhammad, surname 
of Salman Sawaji, the poet, 571 
and n 9, 633 « 1* 


Jamalu-d-BIn Mubamh? 92 ' Called 
‘Aufi, author of a Taz. 
other works, 33 n 1. '** 

Jamalu-d-Din Sadr AstarabadI, Mu, 
contemporary of Hnmayun, 625. 
Jamalu-d-Bin Yaqiit, the Abyssinian, 
Chief Amir under Suhan Razziyah, 
120, 121 and n 2. 

JamI, Mulla Nuru-d-Din ‘Abdn-r-Bah* 
man, the celebrated author and 
poet, 32 and n 2* 270 n 4, 272 and 
XL 1, 429, 588. Called also by the 
title of Maulawi Makhdumi ‘Arif. 
Jami l u-l-AMibar of Shaikh Saduq, 139 
n 5. 

Jdmi‘u- I'Hikdyat of Muhammad Ufi 
of Mery, 29 n 1, 33 n 1, 220. 
Jdmi'u-r-Rashidz , 8 n 2. See the J£- 
mi'u-t-TawarlMi of BashTdu-d-Bin. 
Jdmi'u-t-Tawdrikh of Kashida-d-Dm, 
8«2, 73 n 2, 307 «4. See the 
Tdrijck-i-tlakhidi. 

Jamna, the, 343, 354, 355, 356 andwn- 
1 and 5, 357, 360 n 3. 364, 377 n 6, 
385 n 3, 386, 387, 393, 396, 406, 
408, 439, 444, 551, 555, 610. See 
also under the Jumna and Jamnna, 
Jamshid, ancient king of Persia, 108, 
176, 201, 405, 454, 559, 613. 
Jammoo. See under Jamun. 

Jammu. See under Jamun. 

Jamu, kingdom of. See Jamun. 

Jamu, river of, — the Jhelum, 355 
n 1. 

Jamun, country of, 19 n 2, 349, 355 
m 1, 358 n 6, 383, 384 n I. Called 
also Jammoo, Jammu and Jamu. 
Jamnna the, called also the Jann or 
Jon and the Yamuna, 23 n 3. See 
under the Jamna and the Jumna. 
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Jandi (.fun nidi), the Wazlr Nipmu-I- 
Mulk, of the Amirs of Sultan Sham- 
su-d-Din lyal-timish, 90, 98, 120 
'and n 1. 

Janhar, fortress of, — in Jaunpiir, 415 
and n 2, 416 n 4. 

jTanjuhah, ono of the two tribes in- 
habiting the Jud hills, 128 n 3. 
Jannat AshiyanT, invades Hindustan, 
547. 

Jannatabad, new name of Gaur the 
capital of Bangala, so called by 
HUmayun, 82 n 3, 458. 
janoha, a faribe of the Hindus, 500. 
Janpanir, fortress of, 455 and n 1. 
Janiir, town, 379 n 2: 

Japhet, son of Noah, 61 ft 5, 147 n 1, 
231. i 

Jarin Manjhur, the country of Siwip- 
tan, 249 and ft 7. 

Jarrett’s Am-i-Akbari, 13 n 1, 14 ft 3, 
17 ft 4, 23 n 3, 25 ft 5, 27 ft 4, 28 n 

2, 34 ft 5, 36 ft 10, 48 ft 1, 52 ft 3, 
62 ft 2, 65 ft 1, 69 nn 2 and 5, 71 n 

3, 72 ft 4, 76 ft, 81 n 2, 82 nn 3 and 
15, 84 ft 2, 87 n 1, 91 ft 2, 92 ft 2, 95 
n 5, 124 ft 4, 128 ft 3, 129 ft 2, 130 ; 

M 1, 133 ft and % 2, 142 % 1, 193 % 

1, 236 ft 2, 248 n 2, 249 n 5, 264 ft 
^6, 265 ft» 2 and 5, 266 n 4, 304 n 4, 
1330 n 8, 332 ft 5, 357 ft 3, 380 ft 2, 
'384 n 3, 410 n 4, 415 n 7, 416 ft ft 3 
and 13, 417 n 7, 420 ft 5, 422 n 3, 
425 ft 2, 439 ft 2, 536 ft 6, 546 ft 7, 
557 ft 3, 573 n 3, 587 ft 7, 588 ft 4, 
*590 ft 5. 

Barrett’s Eisiorj of the Caliph*) 12 ft 2, 

15 w 4, 17 ft 2, 18 ft 1, 29 ft 2, 571 n 2, 
■^artaulT, a famous city of M&was, 386 
and ft 


Jasrat Khakar,— or 
Jasrat Khukar, son of Shai^ii Khu- 
kar, contemporary of the Saiyyids, 
381 and n 5, 382 and nn 2 and 5, 
383 and ft 3, 384 ft, 390 and n 4, 
391, 399. 

Jasrat Shaikhs, 382 and n 5. Same 
as the above ( q . v.). 

Jatdmansi) Sanskrit name of the nurd 
or Indian Spikenard, 374 ft. 

Jats, the, — a tribe of the Hindus, 29 
and ft 4, 121, 122 n 1, 129 n 2» 

. Jauh-ar , essence, 397 n 3. 

Jauhar or Juhar, a rite of self-sacri- 
fice, 397 and nn 1 and 3. 

Jauhar, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muhammad Tnghlaq Shah, 
314. 

Jauharan, a term of Muslim theology, 
614 ft 2. 

Jaun, the, — -a name of the river Jum- 
na, 23 ft 3, 24 ti 4. Called also the 
Jon ( g . v . ). 

Jannan, original name of Suljtan Mu- 
hammad Tughlaq Shah, 329 ft 2. 
LJaunanpur, origin of the name Jaun- 
’ pur ? 329 ft 2. 

Jaunpfcr, town of, 385, 329 and n 2, 
348 ft 10, 359, 361, 363 and n 2, 
364 and n 3, 387 n 2, 400, 403 anti 
ft 7, 404 and ft 2, 40S, 409 and n 8, 
41 1 ft 2, 413, 414, 415, 417, 420 and 
ft 8, 430, 444, 445, 446, 451, 456, 
457, 459,* 467, 471 and n 1, 477, 
508, 552. d 
Jausa, — or J 

Jausah, a village on the bank of 
the Ganges, 459 and n 4, 462 and 
ft 3, 

Jauz, 535. See under Jausu mti$U § 
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Jatizhar , the head and tail of Draco, 
162 and n 4, 196 and n 1. 

Jauzu mdftily or Datura, a narcotic and 
intoxicant, 535 and n 2. 

Java, 303 n. 

Jttwdh irii'l- Khamsa . the, — name of a 
book, 459 n 2. 

Jawalamnkhi, an idol temple of Na- 
garkofc, 331 and n 9. 

Jaw alii pur, for the ford of Miapiir on 
the Ganges, 131 n 1. 

J au'finghar , — or 

Jawdngul , left wing of a Turkish 
army, 439 n 4, 

Jawarl, the small variety of millet, 
549 and n 14. 

JawazaTir , the head and tail of Draco, 
162 and n 4, 193 and n 1. 

Jazari, Ibn Aslr, author of the Kami- 
lu-t-Tawarikh, 624 n 8. 

Jazirai Iba ‘Umax*, an island of the 
Tigris above Mosul, 624 n 8. 

Jerusalem, 105 n 2, 151 n 2, 368 n 1, 
613 n. 

Jesuits, the 130 n 1. 

Jews, the, 30 n 1, 279 n } 600 n 9. 

Jeypore State, the, 395 n 3, See 
under Jaipur. 

Jhaban, town, 379 n 2. Probably 
Jhaxn (q* v.) is intended. 

Jhaln, a city near Rantanbhor, better 
known as Naushahr, 257 and n 1, 
259, 283, 379 and n 2. Called else- 
where Chhain (q, t*.)« 

Ihajbar, town of, 325 n 3. 

Jhalawan, a district of Biluchistan, 48 
n 4. 

Jhelam, the, — or 

Jhelum, the, one of the rivers of the 
Panjab, 19 n 4, 23 n 3, 44 « 6, 80 


n 5, 128 n 3, 355 n 1, 392. Called 
also the Jhilam. 

Jbilam, river, the, 44 n 6, See the 
Jhelum. 

Jhilam, town of, 389, 390. 

Jhilam, a District of the Panjab, 437 
n 8. 

Jhosi, a town near Allahabad, 415 
n 4. 

Jhunjhnu, a town in Eajpufcana, 69 
n 2, 

Jidjer, the, — the river J&hjar, 325 
n 3. 

Jigili, Abu Muhammad *Abdu-r-Kal.i- 
man, the Khatlb of Samarqand,, 
159 n. 

Jihad , holy war in defence of Islam, 
293 and B 4, 356 n 4. 

Jihads , the two — , 191 n 4. 
Jihddu-l-Akbar, qr the greater war- 
fare, 191 n 4. 

Jihddu-l-A#gKar, or the lesser warfare, 
191 n 4. 

Jihun, the, — the Oxus, 38, 45 n 2, 166 
and n 1, 209. Called also the Jai- 
bun (g. v.). 

Ji Ji Anagah, wet-nurse of Prince; 
Akbar, 568 n 6. 

Jilauddr , an attendant to run beside 
the horse, 503 and n 3. 

Jildu , a Turki word in the sense of 
in 1 dm or reward, 596 n 6. 

Jtr, 593 n 9. 

Jirm , the separate members of the 
body, 630 n 6, 

Jirm-i-Qamar, rays of the moon, 630 
and n 6. 

Jital, an imaginary division of the 
darrij 499 n 3. 

Job, Book of, 198 n 2, 630 n 4. 
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Jodhpur, a city of Rajpufcana, 379 w 1, 
512, 563. 

Jodhpur State, in Raiputana, 379 

n 1. 

John, St., the Gospel of, 146 n 6. 
Jomanes, the, — a name of the river 
Jumna, 24 n 6. 

Jon, the,— a name of the river 
Jamuna or Jumna, 24 and n 4, 
25, 541. See also the Jaun, 

Jones, Sir William, 76 n . 

Joseph, the Patriarch, 89, 115 and 
n 2, 217, 

Joshua, thie son of Nun, 373 n. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 186 n 6, 191 n 3, 324 n 6, 
325 7i 3, 326 n, 546 tvtv 1, 3 and 7, 
609 n 3. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
16 w 2, 33* n 1, 47 n 2, 59 ft 1, 87 
n 1, 103 n 1, 109 7i 4, 115 n and n 3, 
141 w 4, 380 w 7, 479 » 7, 571- 
n 2 . 

Jud hills, the, 128 and n 3, 185, 186, 
221. See also under the Koh-i- 
jud. 

Jud tribe, the, — one of the two 
tribes inhabiting the Jud hills, 128 
71 3. 

J ukar or Jauhar , a rite of self-sacri- 
fice, 397 n 1, 422, 476. 

Juki Bahadur Uzbaki, one of the 
Amirs of Mirza ‘Askarl, 568 n 1. 
Julaha, a weaver, 528 n 1. 

Juldie, a Turk! word in the sense of 
in 1 dm or reward, 596 n 6. 

Julga, a dale, 438 % 7* 

Julius Caesar, 76 n. 


JumlatU'l-Mulk , chief finance-minister 
of the State, 625. 

Jumna, the, 24 tin 4 and 6, 122 n 1, 
220, 227,, 228, 231, 235, 244, 325 
and 7i 3, 326 and n, 327 n 5. See 
also under the Jamna. 

Jim a Khan, or Junan Khan, Governor 
of Shamsabad under Sultan Mah- 
mud Sharqi, 403 and nn 4 and 5, 
404 n 2. 

Juna Shah, or Junan Shah, Khan-i- 
Jahdn , son of Malik Qubul, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan Ffroz Shah 
Tughlaq, 333, 336 7i 5, 337 n 7. 
Junaid, the famous Muhammadan 
Saint, 59 n 1. 

J unaid Birlas, Sultan, of the Amirs 
of Babar, Governor of Karra and 
Manikpur, 439, 446, 468, 469. 

I Junaidl, the Wazir Nizamu-l-Mulk, 
of the Amirs of Sulfcan Shamsu-d- 
Din lyal-timish, 90, 98, 120 and 
n 1. 

Jundi (Junaidi), the Wazir, 120 and 
n 1. See the above. 

Jnnubi, — Or 

Jununi Badakhshi. Maulana, the enig 
matist, one of the poets of the 
time of Htimayun, 605 and n 5. 
Jupiter, notes on the planet, 78 and 
11 2, 151 n 4 , 154 n 4, 630 n 2. 
Jureah canal, the, — a canal leading 
from the Sutlej, 326 n 3. 

Jurjan, the capital of Kh warazm. 
23 7i 1, 34 n 2, 52 ti 5. Called also 
Gargang. 

Jurjan, Sea of, — the Caspian, 153 

n 1 . 
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Ka f bah, the, 12 n 2, 97 n 4, 868 n 1, 
684, 685, 612, 613 n, 624. 

KabaTc, 622 and n 1. 

Ka'b&tain, the Temples of Mecca 
and Jerusalem, 161 n 2, 

Kabir, Amlru-l-Uraara Malik Muba- 
rak, of the Amirs of the Tughlaq 
Shahi dynasty, 842 and n 1. 

Kabir Khan Sudani, one of the 
Maliks of Sulfcan Shamsn-d-J>in 
Iyal-timish, 98 and n 2. 

Kabul, territory and town of, 13 XL 1, 

14 n 3, 46 n 1, 49, 132 n 6, 359, 
388, 390, 435,. 436, 443, 446, 448, 
465, 466, 500, 501, 530, 559, 667, 
668, 573, 675, 576, 678, 579, 680, 
581, 582 and n 7, 684 and n 3, 585, 
690, 691, 604, 617, 618, 632. 

Kachha, one of the fords of the 
Jamnn, 406 n 6. Called also KTcha. 

Kachhan, Malik, called Itimar or 
Hi mar, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-.Dm Balban, 220, 226. 

Kadba, name of a country, probably 
Garha-Katanka, 433 n 3. 

Kaetfear, the district of Rohilkhand, 
131 n 4. Called also Kaithar (q, v 
Katihar, and Kaithal (g. v.). 

Kaf t 615 w 5. 

Kiifir, a Non-Muslim, 576 n 5, 677 n. 

Kdjiyah of lbnu-1-Hajib, a famous 
treatise on Grammar, 428 and n 6, 
467 and n 2. 

Kafsh ‘Ali, a common name among 
the §hi*ah, 604. 

Kaftan, cutting or cleaving, 615 
n 5. ^ 

Kafur Hazar Dinar!, name of Malik 
Manik, slave of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn 

10 


IChilji, 251 and nn 3 and 7, 25 6. 
Called also Kafur Naib (q, v.). 

Kafur Naib, called Hazar Dinar!, 
name of Malik Manik, slave of 
Sultan ( Alan-d-Dm Khilii. 251 and 
nn 3 and 7, 265 and n 1. 

Kuhf, Suratu-l‘ f name of a Chapter 
in the Qur’an, 207 n 1. 

Kahfu-d-Daulat wa-l-Islam, one of 
the titles of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghaznin, 29. 

Kahi,. Maulana Qasim, a poet of the 
time of Humayun, 684 and nn 1 
and 3, 601. 

Kahi Kabuli, Miyan, 584 n 2. Same 
as Maulana Qasim Kahi, see the 
above. 

Kahwar, town of, — now known as 
Shamsabad, N.-W. P., 377 and n 3. 

Kaikaus, one of the ancient Kings of 
Persia, 43 n 1, 216. 

Kai Knus, son of Mu'izzu-d-Din Kai- 
Qubad of the Balbani dynasty, 227, 
230 n 1, Same as Sultan Sham> 
su-d-Din Kai Kaus. 

Kai Khusrau, one of the ancient 
Kings of Persia, 116 n 4. 

Kai Khusru, son of sulfcan Muham- 
mad, son of Ghiyaau-d-Dm Balban, 
213, 219, 220 n 2, 222, 224. Ho 
was called by the title of Khusru 
Khan. 

Kai Qubad, Sultan Mu'izzu-d-Dm, 
son of Sul£an Nasiru-d-Din Bn gh ra 
Khan, of the Balbani dynasty, 135 
n and n 1, 213, 219, 220 and n 2, 
221, 224, 230 n 1. 

Kaiqub'ul, one of the ancient Kings 
of Persia, 595. 
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Kaiqubad, bob of Sultan Muhammad, 
son of GIiiyasu-d-Dm Balkan, 213. 

Kairwan or Qairawan, the ancient 

. Cyrene, in tbe province of Tunis, 
167 % 4, 

Kaitkal or Katihal, a village in tbe 
neighbourhood of Dihli, 121 n B, 
131 and n 6, 294 n 6. 

Kaithal, tho country of Kaithar 
(q, v.) t 335 and n 9. 

Kaithar country, the district of 
Hohiikhand, 185 and n 2, 335 and 

' nn 5 and 9, 359 and n 4, 365, 375, 
877, 379, 380, 384, 385, 887. Called 
also Kaethar (q. v.), Katihar or 
Kafceher and Kaithal. 

Kaithar, the river of, 387. 

Kaitharis, the, 185 and n 3, 

Kaiumoura (or Kaikaus), son of Sultan 
Mn^zzu-d-DIn Kaiqubad of the 
Balbani dynasty, 230 n 1. 

Kaiwan, the planet Saturn, 582 n 1. 

Kajak, the hook in the game of qabac 
andazi , 621 n 5. 

Kajwi Khatrl, a protdgd of the Muba- 
rak Shah! family, 393 and n 3, 394. 

Ka% or Cates, origin of the name of 
Ka‘ki (q. v.), 92 n 2. 

Ka £ ki, a name of the famous saint 
Khwaja Qu$bu-d-Dm tjshi, 92 n 2. 

Kala Bhar §haikb Mu^mmad Farma- 
li, nephew of SultSn Buhlul Lodi, 
411 7i 2, 413 « 13. 

Kala Bhar, or Kala Pahlr, brother of 
Sikandar Sur (q. 544 and n 1. 

Kalan Beg, Khwaja. one of the Amirs 
of Babar, 439, 448 453, 455, 456, 
462, 465. 

Kalanor or Kalanor, fort of, 305, 324, 
383 and n 8. See also Kalanur. 


Kalanur, town of, 436, 437. See also 
under Kalanor. 

Kaian ivant, — or 

Kaldfcwat, a Hindi word meaning a 
singer or musician, 657 and n 1. 

Kala Pakar. See under Kali Bhar, 
brother of Sikandar Sur. 

KalapanI, the, — a river lying beiweeu 
the Jumna and Ganges, 360 and 
n 8, 386 n 8. Called also the 
Kali Kadi or Kalini (q. v.). 

Kalarchal, mountains of, — the monn» 
tains of Sirinor, 307 n 4. 

Kaldwant, a singer or musician, 657 
n 1. See Kaldn.-\mt. 

Kai Chandar, governor of the fortress 
of Mahawnn on the Jon, at the 
time of Mahmud of Ghaznm’s inva- 
sion, 24 ^nd n 5. 

Kalewer, fortress of, 95, 268 n 4„ 
Same as the fortress of Gwaliar, 

Kali, the goddess, 484 n 1, 

Kullchar, for the fortress of Kalinjar, 
451 n 4. 

Kalidasa, the famous poet, 95 n 6. 

Kali Kabuli, MIyan, 684 n 3. See 
under Kahi Kabuli. 

Kalikavartta, town, 24 n 6. 

Kalilah and Danrnah , the famonjp 
book of Fables, 56. 

Kalimah , the Muhammadan creed, 
446 and n 5, 447. 

Kali Nadi, the, 360 n 3, 378 n 1, 
Called also the KalapanI (j. 
and the Kalini ( q . n.), 

Kalindi, the, 378 n 1. Same as the 
Kali Nadi (q v.). 

Kalini, the, — a river between the 
Jumna and Ganges, 360 n 3, 378 n 
1, 386 and n 8. See the Kill Plni. 
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K&linjar, Fortress of, 25 and n 5, 26, 
86, 86, 451, 471 and n 8, 481 n 6, 
482, 486, 

Kali Pam, the, — a name of the river 
Biah, 251, 886 n 8. See the 
Kalim. 

Kali-Sind, the,— a tributary of the 
Chambal river, 385 n 3. 

Kalpi, district and town of, 376, 393, 
894, 408, 409, 411 n2, 414, 422 n 
4, 423, 430, 431, 443, 446, 463, 526, 
641, 548, 649, *552, 555. 

Kamal Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Mubarak Shah of the dynas- 
ty of the Saiyyids, 384. 

Kamal, ESI, governor of Talacndi, 
882 n I. Same as Kamfdu-d-DIn 
Mubin (g_. i?.), 

Kamaln-d-Daulah Sherzad, Sultan, 
son of Sultan Mas'ud, son of Ibra- 
him Ghaznawi, 65 and n 2, 

Kamalu-d-BIn, a ‘protfyd of Muham- 
mad Shah, son of Sultan Firoz 
Shah, 838. 

Kamaiu-d-Din ‘AH Shah Qoraishi, 
grandfather of ShaiMl Bahau-d-DIn 
Zakariya, 133 n 2. 

Kamaln-d-Dm Garg,— or 

Kamalu I- Bin Kark, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn 
Khilji, 265, 267, 282. 

Kamalu-d-Din Mubin, Malik, on© of 
the Amirs of the Firuz Shahi dy- 
nasty, 352, 362, 382, and n 7. 

Kamalu-d-Din Naib-i-Lashkar, 893 
and n 1. Bee under Kamala-1- 
Mulk. 

Kamalu-d-Din, Qa?i,~-one of the 
Qazis of Snl£an Nasiru-d-Din Mah- 
mud Shah of Dilill, 128 n. 


Kamalu-d-Din Sadr-i-Jahan, Qazi,-— 
one of the Qnzia of Sulfcan Muham- 
mad Tu g-h lag Shall, 318. 

Kamalu-d-Din Sufi, one of the Maliks 
of Saltan Qutba-d-Din Khilji, 291. 

Kamalu-d-BIn Sulaiman, son of Far- 
rukh Shah of Kabul, 132 a 6. 

Kamalu-l-Mulk, Maliku-sh-Sharq, the 
j$fdib-i‘La§hkar } one of the Maliks 
of Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 893 and n 1, 395, 896, 
397, 398, 

Kamangar, Maulana Zainu-d-Dm 
Mahmud, of the NaqfihbaudI 
Shaikhs. 588 and n 4 

Kamil ji-t-TdriM, — or 

Kdmilu-t’Tawarikh of Ibn Ash* Jazari, 
a general History, 624 and n 8. 

Kamk&ab, 688 n 4. 

Kamran, country of, 83. 

Kamran Mirza, brother of Humayuu, 
453, 456, 462, 464, 465, 494, 506, 
601, 602, 503, 667, 674, 578, *79, 
680, 581 and n 3, 682 and n 7, 688 
and n 8, 584 and n 3, 585, 686, 
688, 606 7i 3. 

Kamran Mirza, grove of, — outside 
Lahor, 494. 

Kamrud, country of, 84 and n and n 
1, 86, 87, 135. 

Kanbhayat (Cambay), in Gujarat, 
811 n 3, 454 and n 6. 

Kaubu, Shaikh Sama'u-d-Din, one of 
the Ulami. of the time of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 411 and n 9. 

Kandama, fortress of, called also 
Gandaba, 28 n 4. 

Kandarkhi, township of, 545. 

Kandhu, one of the Maliks of Sul.tan 
#usain gljarql of Jaunpur, 416 n 9. 
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Kangra, town, 331 n 3. 

Kangu Khatri, a protegi of the Muba- 
rak Shahi family, 393 and n 3, 396. 

Kanhaiya, one of the names of Krish- 
na, 478 n 7. 

Kanhaiya, minister and agent of Rai 
Maldeo, the ruler of Nagor and 
Jaxmpur, 478 and n 7, 479 and n 6. 

Kanhar Dev, governor of the fort of 
Jalor in the reign of Sultan ‘Alan- 
d-Din Khilji, 265. 

Kant, a coin, 87 n 1. 

Kani, name of a place, 548 n 3. 

Kanjm Khatri, 393 n 3. See under 
Kajwi Khatri. 

Kanpilah, town of, 81 and n 4 ; 185 
and n 1 , 363, 377 and n 4. 384, 
407. 

Kansa, Raja, of Mathra, — the enemy 
of Krishna, 24 n 6. 

Kant, town in the Shahjahanpur Dis- 
trict, N.-W.P., 546 and n 3. 

KSnt.har, country of, 185 n 2. See 
Kaithar. 

Kantit, one of the fords of the Gran- 
ges, 416 and n 3. 

Kiint-o-Golah, country of, 546 and 
n 3, 698 and n 8. 

Kanya, or Kanhaiya, minister of Rai 
Maldeo, 479 and n 6. 

KanZ'i-Fiqhi the, — a work on Muham- 
madan Law, 545. 

Kapak, the Mughul, invades Multan 
in the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn 
Khilji, 252 and n 3. 

Kapanakt a felt garment, 628 n 1. 

Ka$>isthala, the village of Kaithal 

{& v.% m « s. 

Karachi, 67 n 1. 

Karachi di&triet, 660 n 8, 


Karabhil, mountains of, — the moun- 
tains of Sirinor, 307 n 4. 

Kara-Kanka, or Garha-Katanka, 
country of, 433 and n 3. 

Kara-Katanka, country of, 433 and 
n 3, 554. Called also Garha Katan- 
ka (g. v.). 

Kara Khital, the, 103 n 3. 

Karamanians, the, — a sect of false 
religionists, 30. 

Karamat , a miracle performed by a 
pious person, 625, 626 n. 

Karan, Rai, of Gujerat, — contempo- 
rary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
255, 256. 

Karasu river, the, 360 n 3, 386 n 8. 
Same as the Kala Pani or Kalini 
(q. u.). 

Karawan, a province of Central Asia, 
43 n 4. 

Karbala, town of, 205 and n 1, 481 
n 8, 622 n 3, 623 n 6. 

Kardiz, a district lying between 
Ghnzna aud Hindustan, 66 and n 1. 

Knrimu-l-Mnlk Auhatil, Malik, bro- 
ther of Shams Khan Auhadi of 
Baiana, 378. 

Karmat (Qarmat,), founder of the 
Karmatian, sect of Muslim heretics, 
21 n 1. 

Karmatians, the, — an heretical sect 
founded by Karmat (Qarmat), 21 
and i 1, 66. 

Kama!, town of, 121 %8„ 325 n 3, 
326 327 n 3. 

Kfimama, record of deeds, 605, 

Kdrndmah-i’Balkhj one of the works 
of Hakim Sanaa, the famous poet, 
58 n 2. 

Karpattau town of, 85 w 1. 
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Karra, district and town of, — on the 
river Ganges, 125 and nl, 129, 
221 and n 3, 229, 231, 232, 236, 
237, 238, 239, 241, 243, 247 n, 249, 
258, 328, 329 and n 3, 330, 335, 
341 n 1, 349, 411 n 2, 415 and n 7, 
432, 433, 434, 468. 

Karra Manikpur, district of, 411 n 2. 

KarranI Afghans in Bangala, the, 
541. 

Kas, fortress of, 570 n 7. See under 
Kash. 

Kasam Kur, same as the town of 
Shamsabad, 232. 

Kash, fortress of, otherwise known 
as Nakhshab in Mawarau-n-Nahr, 
570 and n 7. 

Kashghar, country of, 443, 448. 

Kashif, enigma on this name, 450. 

Kashlu Khan, title of Malik ‘Izzu-d- 
Din Balban-i-Buzurg ( q . v.} 3 130. 

Kashmir, 8, 20, 22, 26, 36 and m 1, 
381, 383 n 2, 465, 495, 498, 500, 
530 and it 5, 589. 

Kashmir pass, the, 22. 

Kashmir Shals (Shawls), 589 and n 7. 

Kashmiris, the, 22 \ 465, 495, 500* 

Ka shsh af a celebrated commentary 
on the Qur’an by az-Zamakhshari. 
28 n 1. 

Ka shsh af I$tilahati~l- Funfm, 4 n 1, 
5*4, 31 «, 142 n 1, 145 * 1, 162 
n 4, 163 % 1, 193 n 1, 374 m, 5 and 
7, 614 n 2, 625 n 6, 626 *. 

Katah , a bamboo shaft, 537 n 2. 

Katauba, oue of the dependencies of 
Patna, 415 n 3. 

Kateher, the district of Kohilkhand, 
3185 n 2, 359 n 4, 408 n 4t. See 
under Kaithar, 


Katehr, country of, 408 n 4, See the 
above. 

Kath , catechu, 302 n 6. 

Katiba-bash, 537 and n 2. 

Katibi, a poet of the time of Sultan 
Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 245. 

Katihal, a village in the vicinity of 
Dihll, 121 and n 8. 

Katihar, country of, 131 * 4. See 
under Kaithar. 

Katit, one of the fords of the Ganges, 
416 and n 3. 

Katlu, original name of Khan-i-Jahan 
Malik Maqbul or Qubul (q. v.), 
337 * 7. 

Katoch, the Bajptit kingdom of, 382 
n 4. 

Kausar, name of a river in Paradise, 
8* 1, 485 and n 2* 

Kawal Khan Ghakkar, one of the 
Amirs of Islera Shah, 490, 491, 

Kawaran, the, — or 

Kawars, the, — a tribe of the Hindus, 
122 and n 1, 231 and * 5, 493, 

Keith Johnson’s Boyal Atlas , 417 n 7, 
419 * 6, 420 n 6, 567 * 1, 570 
n 7. 

Kelardjek, mountains of, — the moun- 
tains of Sirinor, 307 n 4. 

Kerauli, town, 420 n 5. 

Kerbela, town of, 205.and n 1, 481 
n 8, 622 * 3, 623 * 6. 

Kesh, a town in Bokhara. (Mawarau- 
n-Nahr), 670 * 7* 

Ketu, one of the Daityas in Hindu 
mythology and in astronomy the 
descending node, 163 * 2. 

Khaberan, a district of Khurasan. 
43 71 2m 

loiaf. — or 
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Khafl?, a district and town in Khura- 
san, called'ulso Khnwaf, 609 n 6. 

Khafi. Shaikh Zainn-d-Din, one of the 
poets of tae time of Babar and 
Hamayun, 609 and n 5. 

Khafl. Zainu-d-DIn, a famous saint, 
609 n 6, 

Khaibaris. the, 214. 

Kiiairabnd, a town built by Snlfcan 
Ibrahim Ghaznawl, 62. 

Khairn-d-Din Khan. Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Khizr Khan and Mu- 
barak §hah of the Saiyyid dynasty, 
380, 390. 

JGxairn-d-DIn Tnhfa, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Mubarak Shah, of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 386. 

Khaizuran, a cemetery at Baghdad, 
69 n 1. 

Khajand, a town in Khurasan. 38 
n 4. 

jKhakl, author of a Muntakhabu-t- 
TaiuarzHi , 11 n 1, 

Khalifa. Amir, prime minister of 
Babar, 461. 

Khalifahs, the Four rightly-guided, 
3 and n 0, 128, 161 » 3, 166 and 
n 2, 626 n 1. 

Khalifahs of Baghdad, the, 17. 

Khalil, Shai kh, of the descendants of 
Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar. con- 
temporary of Sher Shah, 460, 482. 

Khaligkol. town of, 356 nn l and 3, 

Kkalis Kotall, town, 355 n 1. 

Khali, etymology of the name, 230 
and, n 4, 

Khali, son of Yafis, son of Nub 
(Noah), 231. 

Khalf. tribe. See under Khilj. 

Khallikan. See under Ibn Khallikan, 


Khnmartnsh, commander-in-chief of 
Khwarnzm at the time of Snltan 
Mahmud Ghaznawl, 23. 

■ Khambat (Cambay), 454 n 6. See 
Khambhat. 

Khambha , the pool of Mahadeva, 266 
n 4, 454 n 6. 

Khambhat, a port of Gujerat, 256 a> 
4, 464 n 6. 

Jghamaa of Amir Khusru, a collection 
of five of his works, 269 and n 6. 

Khamsa of Shaikh Nizami, 269 n 5, 
298 n 4. 

Khamush, Malik, a name of Malik 
Asadu-d-DIn ibn Yaghrash Khan, 
uncle’s son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn 
Khiljl, 283. 

Khan, title of the subordinate princes 
of the Chaghat&x and other Chin- 
glzl lines, 146 n 2. 

Khanazad, a slave born in the house, 
334 n 1. 

Khandhar. fortress of, 446. 

Khandl Rai, brother of Ral Fithura, 
the ruler of Ajmlr, 69, 70. 

Khan-i-'Alam. governor of Mlwat, — 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Sikan- 
dar Lodi, 419 and n 2. 

Khan-i-A'zam, title of Saiyyid Khan, 
son of Saiyyid Salim— one of the 
Amirs of Mubarak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 396. 

Khan-i-Buznrg. Qaan-i-MuIk, Snlt.an 
Muhammad, son of Sultan Ghiva- 
su-d-DIn Balban, 217. 

Khan-i-GhazI, Sul.fc.an Muhammad, son 
of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-DIn Balban, 

m. 

Khan-i-Jahan. one of the Amirs of 
Sulfcan Buhlul Lodi, 406, 407. 
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Khan-i-Jahan. Husain Khan, ibn-i- 
Kh an-i-Jahan. one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 407, 411, 41 0* 
Called Khan-i- Jahan Lodi. 

Khan-i-Jahan Jana or Junan Shah, 
son of Malik Qubul or M&qbul, — 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
fihah Tughlaq, 333, 836 and n 6, 
837 and n 7. 

Khan*i-Jahan Lodi, — one of the 
Amirs of Sul£an Buhl ill Lodi, 407, 
411, 416. 

Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, — one of the 
Amira of Saltan Ibrahim, son of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 435. 

Khan-i-Jahan Luhani, (governor of 
Eapri, — one of the Amirs of Sultan' 
Sikandar Lodi, 430 and' n 7. 

Khan-i-Jahan. Malik FIruz ‘Ali, the 
Wazir-, son of Malik Taju-d-Din, — 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
Shah, 342 and n 2. 

Khan-i-Jahan. Malik Qubul or Maq- 
bul, the Yazir,— one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Firoz Shah. 824, 323, 333, 
837 n 7. 

Khan-i-Jahan, Malik Sarwaru-1-Mnlk, 
— one of the Amirs of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 395. See nnder Sarwa- 
ru-l-Mnlk. 

ghan-i- Jahan, Malik Shihik Barhak, 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Kai- 
qubad Balbani, 221. 

Khan-i-Jahan. the Yazir, 336. See 
under Khan-i-Jahan Juna Shah. 

Khan-i-Jahan. the Yazir, 333. See 
Khan-i-Jahan Malik Qabul. 

Khan-i-Jahan. the Wazir, — one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Firoz §&ah, 342 
and n 2* 


Khan-i-Khanan Bair am Khan, one of 
the great Amirs of Hum ay un, 447. 
See under Bairam Khan. 

Khan-i-Khanan, son of Daul&t Khan 
Lodi, 436 and n 9, 436, 437 

&han-i-Khanan-i-DihIi. one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
411 n 7. 

Khln-i-Khanan Farmali, one of the 
Amirs of Saltan Sikandar Lodi, 
411 and* n 7, 412 n 2, 414, 418. 

Khan-i-Khanan Farmali, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim, son of 
Sul£an Sikandar Lodi, 434. 

Khan-i-Khanan Husamu-d-DIn Bara- 
war, brother of Khusru Khan Bara- 
warbaoha, 290, 293, 296. 

JShan-i-Khanan, son of Sultan Jalalu- 
d-DIn Khilji, 231, 232, 233. 

Khan-i-Khanan Luhani, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
419. 

Khan-i-Khanan, Malik Buhlul Lodi, 
afterwards Sultan Buhlul, 402. 

Khan-i-Khanan Mun*im Khan, one of 
the great Amirs of Hurhayun, 562. 

Khan-i-Khanan Sarwani, Governor of 
the fort of Banthanbur, 475. 

Khan-i- Shahid, Sultan Muhammad 
ibn Sultnn Ghiyasu-d-Bin Balban, 
187, 188 and n 2, 199 n$,206n 2, 
219, 220 and n 2. 

Khan-i-Zaman ‘AH Quli Shaibani, son 
of Haidar Snl£an Osbak-i-Shaibani, 
one of the Amirs of Hnmayun, 
592 and n 9. See under ‘AJi Quli 
Khan. 

ghanpal, a township in the Doiib, 
407 n 1. 

Khans, a Chinese Emperor, 353 a 1* 
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Khanwah, a township in the vicinity 
of Baiana, 649. 

Ithanzada race, the ralera of Miwat, 
366 n } 398, 447. 

Khaqan, title of the supreme sove- 
reign of the Moguls, 145 n 2, 232 
and n 5. 

Khaqan Manuchihr, Shirwan Shah, 
patron of the poet Khaqani, 583 
* 4. 

Khaqani, the famous Persian poet, 
137, 339 n 4, 583 and n 4, 584 n. 
Khaqani Shirwani. Hakim, 339 n 4 . 
See the above. 

JLh ara. brackish water, 345 n 2. 
Kharababad, City of Ruin, 893. 
Kharas, Manlana Hasan *Ali, one of 
the poets of the time of Humayun, 
687. 

Kharazat, shell for polishing, 629 n 1. 
Khan . brackish water, 345 n 2. 
Khar-i- c Aqrab, a name of the planet 
Mars, 195 n 1. 

gharijis, a sect of Muhammadan 
heretics, 157 and n 2. 
Khdr-i-Muahaildn. a thorny tree, 624 
n 1. 

Kharisur, country of, 468 n 2. 

Kharku, the chief of Kaithar at the 
time of Sultan FIroz Shah Tughlaq, 
335 nn 5 and 7. 

JChnrtang, a villege near Samarqand, 

6 n 3. 

Khan) a fragrant grass, 411 n 1. 

Khas Khas tatties, 411 n 1. 
Khfisn-j-Khail. Chief of Cavalry, 439. 
Khatampur. See under the town- 
ship of Kura Khatampur. 

Khata. See under Khita 
ghatani musk, 426. 


Khathai, the country of Khitl 
(Cathay), 143 n 4, 147 n 1. 

&atib, AI-, — the Historian of Bag- 
dad, 17 n 2. 

Khafcibpur, town of, 389 n 3. 
Khatiru-d-DIn, Kh wnj a-i- Jahan. one 
* of the Amirs of Sultan Kaiqubad 
Balbani, 220, 222. 

Khatra, country of, 408 n 4. 
ghntri family, the,— proteges of the 
Mubarak Shah! family, 393 and n 3, 
397. 

Khatt, meanings of the word, 615 n 5. 
Khatt-iBabari (the Biibari script), 
invented by Emperor Babar, 450. 
Khattu, a village near Nagor, 357 
n 3. 

fihaulah, wife of ‘Abdu-llah ibnu-z- 
Zubair, the Khalifah of al-Hijaz, 
287 n2. 

Khawaf, a district and town in Khu- 
rasan, 609 n 5. 

Khawafi, Zainn-d-Din. See under 
Khafi. 

jKhawarij, the,— a sect of Muhamma- 
dan heretics, 157 n 2. 

Khawari qu-l-‘Adat, meaning of the 
expression, 424 n 9. 
ghawaspur, a dependency of Rohtas, 
466, 468, 512. 

Khawasg Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Salman Sikandar Lodi, 418, 419. 
Khawa?s Khan, servant of Sher Shah 
of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 457, 
468, 474, 486, 487, 488, 489, 492, 
493, 494, 495, 512, 525, 537. 

Kh awind Naqshbandl, Kh waja, con- 
temporary of Babar, 446. 
IChazainw-l-Futuh, known also as the 
Tdtikh-WAlai, 252 and n 1, 266. 
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Khtii , the betel in the form it is offer- 
ed for sale, 303 n. 

m'h the, — a Turkish tribe of Ghur, 
81 n 2, 86, 88 n X, 191, 230 n 1, 
231. 

KhiljT, son Gf Sulfcan Mu'izzu-d-Din 
Muhammad Sam Ghuri, 69. 

KhiljT, Rao, Governor of the fort of 
Bhat at the time of Timur’s inva- 
sion, 355 n 4 

KhiljT SuRans, the, 475. 

Khiljls, the. See under th** tribe of 

a«j- 

Khun i bud , or the white idol, one of 
two enormous images in Bamian, 
46 n 1. 

Khirad Nama> one of the works of 
Maulana Jami, 272 n 1. 

KhJrh a flower, 173 and n 3. 

Khit.a (Cathay), country of, 125, 143 
and n 4, 170, 172 n 2, 232 n 5. 

Khifab, the Afghan, Malik, — one of 
the Amirs of Sulfcan FIroz Skill 
Tugldaq, 335, 

ghijal Kings of Turkistln, 71 and n 7. 

Khizr, the Prophet, 92 n 2, 267, 282, 
372 and n 3, 373 ‘n } 485 and Q 1, 

Khizr Khan, son of Sultan ‘Alaa-d-Din 
KhiljT, 256, 258, 266, 267 and n 1, 
268, 272, 276, 276, 281, 283, 284. 

Khizr Khan. Masnad-i-‘Ail, ibn 
MaUku-eh-Sharq ibn Malik Sulei- 
man, — first of the Saiyyid dynasty 
of Dihli, 335, 343, 352, 358, 359, 
360, 362, 363, 364, 365 and n 4, 
87 6, 376, 376, 379 and a 2, 380, 
381 and n 3, 384, 388 and n 1, 395, 
400 n, 409. 

Khizr Khanu Saiyyid, son of Malik 
Mubarak, — one of the Amirs of 


Masnad-i-‘Ali Khizr Khan, of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 378. 

Khizr Khan, son of Muhammad Khin 
Gauria, Governor of Kor, assumes 
the title of Sulfcan Muhammad 
Bahadnr, 556. 

Khizr Khan Snrak, one of the com- 
manders of Shir §hah, 474. 

Khizr Khwaja Khan, one of the Amirs 
of Hn may un, 591. 

Khizrabiid, a name of Chitor, 258. 

Khocares, the, 129 n 1. See the 
Khukhars. 

Khondi, Shah Tahir, one of the poets 
of the time of Humiiyun, 626 n 6. 
See under Shah Tahir. 

Khoozdar, town of, 48 n 4. See 
under Kusdar. 

Khor, otherwise known as Shams- 
abad, 384 and 4. 

Kh ora sun. See under Khurasan. 

Khndadad, name of an elephant of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghnznin, 25 and 
n 3. 

Khudadad, brother of Jalal Khan 
Jilwaui, one of the Afg&in Amirs 
of Islem Shah. 490. 

Kh nda wanda-i- Jahan, title of Shah 
Turk an, mother of Ruknu-d-Din 
Firoz Shah, son of Snl£an §ham- 
su-d-Din Iyal-timish, 98 n 1. 

Khudawandziida Qiwamu-d-Din, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 314* 

Khukhar Rai, Chief of Kaithar, con- 
temporary of Salman FIroz §hah 
Tughlaq, 335 and n 5. 

Khukhars, the, — a tribe of the 
Hindus, 67 and U 3* 72, 89, 121, 
129 and 21 1, 335. 


II 
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Khulafa-e-Bashidin, the rightly -auided 
KhnUfahs, 3 and n 6. 

Ktml Ganw, one of the dependencies 
of Lakhnmiti, 416. 

Khuluf, signification of the word, 176 

« 1 . 

Khumah meaning of, 155 n 3. 

Khunza, Bibi, MaKka-i-Jah5n ? chief 
wife of Sul bin Husain Sharqi of 
Jnnnpur, 409 and n 2. 

Khiirau, ShaiMi, one of the Hindus- 
tani Amirs of Babar, 444, 445. 

Khurasan, 12 n 1, 33 n 3, 14 n 3, 15, 
36 and n 2, 27 n 1, 29 and n 6, 32 
n 1, 34 n 2, 35 nn 1 and 2, 42 n 1, 
45 n 2, 49, 51, 52 » 1, 55 n 3, 69 n 1, 
62, 64, 65 * 2, \32, 167 n 3, 250, 
272 n 1, 305, 310, 320, 321, 353, 
443, 449, 569, 588, 609 n 5, 632. 

Khuvmrn, Malik, the Yakildar, — one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn 
Khilji, 242. 

Khurram, Malik, Zahtru-l-Juyufh, 
one of the Amirs of Saltan Muham- 
mad Tnghlaq Shah, 302. 

Khushatijar, Malik, 390 n 3. See 
Malik Khnshkhabr. 

£hu shkh abr. Malik, the slave of 
Malik Sikandar, the Governor of 
Lahor under the Saiyyids, 390 and 
«& 

Khusrati Ghazi, Sultan Mu l izzn-d-DIn 
Muhammad Sam Ghuri, 75. 

Khusrau Malik, son of Khusrau Shah, 
the last of the Ghaznevide dynasty, 
14, 62 and n 3, 63 and n and n 1, 
64 n l f 66, 67. 

jChpsrau Shah, son of Bahrain Shah. 
Ghaznawi, 61, 62 and nn 3 and 4, 
63 n 1 , 64 and n 1 , 67. 


Khnsru, an ancient king of Persia; 
136, 216, 

Khusru, Amir,— one oi the Amirs of 
Babar, 437. 

Khnsru, Amir — or, 

Khnsru, Mir, the famous poet of Bih- 
li, 96 and n 2, 134 and n 4, 137, 
187 and n 2, 188 n 5, 196 and n 1,. 
197 n 1, 205 n 2, 216, 221, 222, 223, 
232, 245, 247 n, 251, 252 and n 3, 
256, 264, 266, 267 ?i 1, 2f*9 and 
21 Bj 270 and nn 1 and 6, 271 and 
n 4, 273 nn 3 and 4, 274 n 1, 275 
and n 1, 298, 301, 339, 340, 455, 
610 n 4, 611 ». 

Khusru Dehlavi, Mir, the poet. Seo 
the above. 

Khusru Khan, Hasan Bara war hacha, 
the favorite of Sultan Qntba-d -Dm 
Khilji, 274, 283, 281, 285, 286, 287, 
288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 269, 297. 

Khnsru Khan, son of SnTtan Ghiyosu- 
d-DIn Balban, 219, 220 and n 2, 
See under Kai khusru. 

Khnsruabiid, town of, 389. 

Khnsru-i-Sha‘iran, Prince of Poets, 
title of Mir Khusru the famous 
poet of Dihli, 269. 

Khusru-o-SKmn of Shaikh Nizami, 
the poet, being ono of his Khamsah . 
29S n 4. 

ghusuf,* an eclipse of the ndoon, 163 
n 1. 

Khutbah, public prayer in the name 
of the sovereign, 3 n 3, 15 and n 3, 
83 and n 3. 

Khutpur town, 389 and n 3, 390 and n 5. 

Khutra, Bibi, chief wife of Sultjin 
Ijusain Sharqi, of Jaunpur, 4 9 n 2. 
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g tt&a'a, a ti ?b© of the Arttbs, 28 n 1. 
uzdar, the capital of Jlmlawan in 
3iluehistan, 48 n 4. 

Khwaja Amir, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 446. 

jgjtwSja Bayazid,- eldest sou of Sulfcan 
Buhlul Lodi, 401 n 4, 410 n 1, 414. 
Kh waja Ghivas Vazir, Salman Sawa- 
^ji’s Qafuiah in his honour, 605. 
Khwaja Haji, one of the Generals of 
Sulfcan ‘Alau-d-Din JQxilji, 265 n 6. 
Khwaja-i-Jahan, Malik Ahmad Aiyaz, 
one of the Maliks of Saltan Mu- 
hammad Tughlaq Shah, 304, 309, 
313, 315, 323 and t c 3; 328. 

Kh waja-i- J aha n , Malik IChatiru-d- 
Din, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqtibad of the 
Balbani dynasty, 220, 222. 
Khwaja-i-Jahan, Salfcanu-sh-Sharq, 
one of the Maliks of the Tughlaq 
Shahi dynasty, 348 and n 9, 359. 
Khwaja Khizr, a ford on the river 
Jumna, 220* 

Khwaja Khizr. See under 
the Prophet. 

Khwaja Mu‘azznm, one of the Amirs 
of Humnyun, 568. 

Khwaja Rashid Vaztr, Ifir Saiyyid 
Zu-l-ftqar Shirtvinrs Qapdah in 
his honour, 6Q&. 

Khwandgar, title of the Sultan of 
Rum, 480, 

Khwandl, Shah Tahir, one of the 
poets of the time of Homoyun, 624 
and n 6. See under §hah Tahir. 
Khwandi family, the, 624. 

Khwarazm, a country on both banks 
of the 0xu8, 23 and Q 3, 27 nn l 
and 2, 29, 71, 90; 133 n 2, 


Khwarrtzm, Sea of,— the Lake Aral, 
153 n 1. 

Khwarazmians, the, 7.1, 90. 

Khwarasm Shah. ‘Abbas ibrx Mamfm, 
ruler of Khwarazm at the time of 
Salf.au Mahmud of Ghaznin, 23. 

Khwarazm ghiih. Aitun Tnsh, an officer 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin whom 
he appoints governor of Khwarazm, 
23. 

Khwarazm Shahi dynasty, the 23 n I, 
91 n 1. 

Khyrab&d, or Khmrabad, in the Pro- 
vince of Multan, 389 n 4, 402, 
546. 

Kibar, an enigma on this name, 615 
and ii 5. 

Kicha, fort of, in the vicinity of 
Dihli, 364. See the next. 

Kicha, a ford on the banks of the 
Jnmnn, 396, 406 and n 6. See the 
above. 

Kik&x*, the Acacia. Arabica , 835 n 10* 
550 n 

Kilan Rai, the Raj5 of PafcialT* con- 
temporary of Salman Sikandar Lodi, 
413 n 3. 

Kils, town of, 250 nit 4 and 5, $11 
and n 5. 

Kilfigharl or Kiiukhari, a suburb of 
Behli, 98 and n % 3. 

Kilughafi, Palace of, on the banks of 
the Jumna, called also the Mu‘izst 
palace, 220, 227, 228, 229, 231. 

Kiiukhari. See under Kilughari. 

Ktmiya % Alchemy, 244 and n 6. 

Kings of Ghazni, the, 16 n 2. 

Kings of Lahore, of the Qhaznlvide 
Dynasty, 13 n I. 

Kinfat a huge elephant, 364 n l. 
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Kinknteh, fort of, one of the depend- 
encies of Malot, 437 n 7. 

Kmu, 411 n 9. See under §baifch 
Sama'u-d-Bin Kanbii. 

Kiran, Rai, ruler of Bhiinganw, con- 
temporary of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 
403 and n 5, 404 n 2. 

Kiri, fortress of, 44 and n 8. 

Kirman, province of, 78 and n 3, 91. 

Kisa’i, A1-, — the celebrated Gramma- 
rian and Reader of the Qur’an, 
30 n 1. 

Kighan, son of Basudev, — worshipped 
by the Hindus as a divinity, 24, 
28. 

Kighan Eli, the Raja of Patiali, con- 
temporary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
413 n 8. 

Kishli Khan, title of Malik Chhajii, 
brother’s son to Sultan Ghiyasn-d- 
Din Balban, 227, 229, 230, 231. 
See also under Chhajii. 

Kishlii Khan, title of Bahrim Iba 
(q. v.) y the adopted brother of 
Sultan Ghiyasq-d-Din Tughlaq Shah, 
297, 323 n 3. 

Kish war Khan, son of Kishlu Khan 
Bahrain, one of the servants at the 
Court of Sul£an FIroz Shah Tugh- 
laq, 323 n 3. 

Kisra, the Chosroes, title of the Kings 
of Persia, 145 and n 2. 

Kisti, ford of, 548 and n 3, 

Kitabu-l-Milal wa-n-Kibal, Cureton’s 
22 n 3. 

Kittah Beg, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 438. 

Kizil Arslan, son of IldighL, one of 
the Atabaks of Azerbaijan, 158 
» 3. 


Knight of the Seven Places, the seven 
labours of Isfandiyar, 103 and n 2. 

Koela, called also Kola, country of, 
231. 

Koh, town of, 261. 

Koh-i-Jehoud, — or 

Koh-i-Jud, the mountainous region 
between Ghazna and Lahore, 15 
and n 1, 128 n 3* See also under 
the Jiid bills. 

Koh-i-Qaf, a fabulous mountain 
round the world, 485. 

Kohpaya-t-Sanbuz, the Kumaon hills, 
186 nl. 

KokS, the Rani of Miilwa, contem- 
porary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
264 and n 4. 

Koka, the R£ja of Miilwa, contem- 
porary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
264 n 4. 

Kol, fort of, in the province of Agra, 
70 and n 4, 98, 231, 363, 379. 

Kol, pargana of, better known as 
Maw as (q. u.), 431 n 4. 

Kola, called also Koela, country of, 
231. 

Koonbba, or Kanhaiya (q.v.), minis- 
ter of Rai Mildeo, 478 n 7. 

Koorban festival, the, 488 n 5. See 
under ‘Xdo-l-Qurban. , 

Kor, country of, 556, 

Kora, town in Fathpur district, N.-W. 
P., called also Kura Khatnmpur 
(q. t?.), 486 n 6. 

Koram, for the country of Knhram 
(q. v.) } 80 » 1. 

Koran. See under the Qur’an. 

Korin, Salefc, 499 n 5, 

Kornlsh, a mode of salutation, 501 
and n 7, 
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Kos, a measure of length, 132 n 3. 
Kota, town of, 387 and n 1. Called 
also Malikota. 

Kotila of Miwat, 344 and n 7, 345, 
347, 352, 381, 384 » 1. Called also 
Kotla and Kutila (q.v.). 

Kot Karor, fort of, 133 n 2. 

Kotla, Tillage of, 352. See also Ko- 
tila of Miwat. 

Kotla , a Hindi word meaning ‘a small 
fortress/ 344 n 7. 

Kotwal of Dihll, Maliku-1-T7mara 
Fakhru-d-Din, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Qaiqubad of 
the Balbani dynasty, 220 nn 2 and 
3, 227, 229, 238, 260 a 2. 

Kowah, the 329 n 2. Same as the 
Gumti, which is also called the 
Godi ( q.v .) 

Krishna, the god of the Hindus, 24 n 
6, 478 n 7. 

Kroh, from the Sanskrit lcrosh, a 
measure of length, 69 n 5, 132 
n 3. | 

Krosa , an ancient measure of length, 
132 n 3. 

Krosh, 69 n 5. See under Kroh . 

Knob, province of, 91. 

Kudahna, for the town of Ludhiina, 
382 n 2. 

Kufah, in Arabian ‘Iraq, 12 n 1, 207 

n6. 

Kufr, infidelity, 576 n 5, 577 n. 
Kuhanbayat, a well-known port of 
Gnjrat, 256 and » 4. See under 
Cambay. 

Kuhl, used as a collyrium, 153 and 
n 8. 

Kuhrim, a country of Hindustan, 70, 
80, 131, 395. | 


Kuka, a Zammddr of MiwSt, con tern- 
porary of Saltan Firoz ghah, 337 
and n 3. See the next. 

Kuka Clmhan, — or. 

Kukae Chauhan, a Zaminddr of Miwat, 
337 and n 3. See under Kuka. 
Kuki, Muhammad Khan, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 578, 581, 
686 . 

Kit Kit , the song of the dove, 144 and 
n 1. 

Knl Chand, governor of the fortress 
of Mahawun, 24 » 5. See Kal 
Chandar. 

Kul C hander Khakhar. one of the 
servants of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 309. 

Kulindrine of Ptolemy, same as Jalan- 
dhar, the original capital of the 
Rajput kingdom of Katoch, 382 
n 4. 

Kulldh , a hat worn by men, 120 and 
n7. 

Kulliydt of Shaikh Sa'di of Shiraz, 
187 n 2. 

Kumaon hills, the, 186 n 1, 335, 379, 
385. 489, 490, 495. 

Kunch, one of the tribes between Ti- 
bet and Lakhnauti, 83 n 4, 84 n. 

Kwi f alcana , meaning in the technical 
language of Sufi philosophy, 105 
» 1 . 

Kuntil, town of, 81 n 4. See Kunti* 
lah. 

Kuntilah, town of, the Kuntil of the 
Indian Atlas, 81 n 4. 

Kunwar Rai, — or 

Kurah, the ruler of Qanauj at the 
time of Suljkan Mahmud of Ghaz- 
nin’s invasion, 23 and » 4. 
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Kura Khatampiir, township of, 486 
and n 8, 489. See under Kora. 

Kurkan, or Gnrgan, a title applied to 
a prince who is allied by marriage 
with sonje mighty monarch, 353 
n 1. 

fCnsdar, a town to the sonth of Bust, 
the present Khuzdar, 48 n 4, 

Kushk Sabzi, a palace in the Suburbs 
of Dihli, 295 md'n 10. 


Fnshk-i-SirT, a palace outside DihlT, 
295 n 10, 

Kusuf, an eclipse of the stm, 163 

■a 1 , 

Kutila, town of, 358 n 4. See under 
Kotila of Miwlt. 

Kulam (Cavalum), in the country of 
Ma‘bar or Coromandel, 265 n 6. 
Knzil Bash. See under the Qizi! 
Bash. 


L» 


Ladan, resinona balsamic juice, 182 
and n 1. 

Ladar Mahadeo, Rai, ruler of Tilang, 
contemporary of Sultan Ghiynsu-d- 
Din Tughlaq Shah, 297, 299. r 

Lnddar Dev, the Rai of Arangn], con- 
temporary of Snlfcan ‘Alau-d-Din 
KhiljT, 265 n 4. 

Ladhiir Mahadev, Rai of Tilang. See 
nnder Ladar Mahadeo. 

Lalmr, — or 

Lahayar, a town in the vicinity of 
Gwaliar, 423 and n 5. 

Lahor. See under Lahore. 

Lahore, 13 and n 1, 15 n 1, 26, 36 

• n 8, 37, 48, 54 and mi 1 and 2, 61, 
62 and % 3, 63, 66, 67, 69, 72, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 87, 88 n 1, 90, 91, 97, 
98 n 2, 123, 130, 181, 186, 187, 188, 
190, 191, 199, 221, 305, 309, 332, 
347, 349, 368 and n 6, 359, 383, 
389, 390, 391, 392, 399, 435, 436, 
437, 442, 453, 456, 463, 463, 464, 
465, 490, 491, 492, 493, 494, 530, j 
590, 592 and a 6, 594, 596. The 
name is- also -written Labor, * 


Lahore, Kings of, 13 n 1. 

Lahore, river of, — the Ravi, 128, 188, 
190, 191, 465. 

Lahorl, a servant of the Mughui, the 
captor of MTr ghnsru, the famous 
poet, 196. 

Lab oris, the, 592. 

Laili, the mistress of Majnun, 620. 

Lailbo^Mnjmtn. of Maulana fAbdix-r- 
Rjihmim Jami, 272 n 1. 

Laili-o-Majnfin of Mir Khusru Of 
DihlT, 269 n 5. 

Zaili-o- Majnun of Shaikh Nizami, 298 
n 4. 

Lak-Bakhsh, the bestower of laJchs, 
surname of Sulfcin Qutbu-d-Dm 
Aibak, 77 and n 4, 78. 

Lafckmia, Rai, — or 

LakminTa, Rai, the ruler of Nadiya, 
contemporary of Suljan Qutbn-d* 
Din Aibak, 82 and n 5, 83 n 1. 

Lakhnau, 411 n 2, 471. 

Lakhnauti, the ancient capital city 
of Bengal, 81 n 2, 82 and n 8, 
83 n 4, 84 n, 86, 87, 88 n 1, 91, 94, 
125 and » 3, 132, 133, 185, 186, 216, 
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218, 219 and n 3, 221 n 3, 222, 22$ 
227, 238, 239, 240, 299, 301, 308, 
309, 324, 327, 328, 341, 349, 416. 

Lakshman Sen, son of Ballal Sen, 
King of Bengal, 82 n 4. 

Lakshmanawati, original name of 
Lakhnauti (q. v.), 82 n 3. 

Lnkhmaniya. Rai, the ruler of Kadlya, 
83 n 1. See under Lakminm. 

Lamai, Mahmud bin Asman, author 
of a Turkish romance on the loves 
of Wamiq and ‘Azra, 40 n 1. 

Lamghan, a town in the mountains 
of Ghaznah, 15 n 2. 

Lamghan at, the general name of a 
collection of places in the moun- 
tains of Ghaznah, 15 and n 2. 

La l n, cursing, an element of faith 
with the Shi'ah, 636. 

Lane’s Arabian Nights , 148 -a 1. 

Lane’s Lexicon of the Arabic Language, 
2 n 1, 7 n 1, 8 n 4, 10 n 1, 142 « 3, 
146 n 1, 147 « 3, 151 n 6, 162 n 4, 
163 n 1, 176 1, 190 n 6, 194 n 6, 

195 n 4, 198 n 2, 278 n 4, 371 n 5, 
372 n 2, 412 » 1, 424 n 9, 426 n 9, 
429 n 1 , 441 n 2, 457 n 7, 516 n 2, 
627 n 3, 548 n 14, 614 n 2, 622 n 4, 
630 n 6. 

Lane’s Modem Egyptians, 177 n 4, 
192 n 3, 503 n 2. 

Langahs, the tribe of, in Multan, 398. 

Langana, a town at the junction of 
the Ohinab and Ravi, 355 n 1. 

Laqwa or facial paralysis, notes on, 
226 n 5. 

Lar, the country of, on the coast of 
Guzerafc, 17 n 4. 

Laras, Great — , town of, 326 n, 327 
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Laras, Little — , town of, 326 h, 327 
n 1. 

Lari Bandar, an ancient port of Sind, 
67*i I. 

LSrjal, mountains of,— the mountains 
of Sirinor, 307 n 4. 

Lat, idol worshipped by the Arabs, 
12 n 1, 110% 3. 

Lataif-i-Ghiyasi of Imam Fakhru-d- 
Din Razi, 73 and n 1. 

Lazarus, brother of Martha and Mary, 
198 2. 

Lo Strange’s translation of Ibn Sera- 
pion, 571 n 2. 

Letkif El-Ghiyathiyeh, 73 n 1. See 
nnder Lat aif - i-Ghiydsi. 

Leyden, Dr., translator of the com* 
mentaries of Babar, 421 n 8. 

Libra, sign of the Zodiac, notes on, 75 
n 2, 76 n , 142 n 2. 

Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 611 n 2, 609 n 3. 

Life of Khwdia l Ali Sh atrann* Auha- 
di's, 114 n 2. 

Life of Mahomet, Mnir’s, 97 n 4, 105 
n 2, 149 n, 216 n . 

Light a Turki termination, 669 n 5. 
Lily, notes on the, 100 n 5, 101 n 1. 
Linnssus, 109 n 4. 

Lion Dynasty of Orissa, called the 
Gajpati or Lords of Elephants, 125 
n 3. 

Liq, light l&q or tugh, a Turki termi- 
nation, 569 n 5. 

Lisanu-l-Mulk, author of the Ndsilhu* 
t-TawdriM, 154 n 8, 

Little Laras, town of, 326 n , 327 n 1. 
Lizard, story of a, 110 n 3. 

Lobdb, the,— a geographical work, 80. 
n> See also under aULubdb, 
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Loch Awe, 30.1 n 3. 

Lodi, Shaikh #amid, first; ruler of 
Multan, 19 n 5. 

Lodi family of Afghans in Dihli, 402, 
411, 430, 443, 470. 

Lodi party in Hindustan, the, 407, 
409, 412 n 2. See the above. 

Logos, the, 374 n 5* 

Lohar Kot, — or 

Lohkot, name of a fortress in Kash- 
mTr, 22 and n 7, 26. 

Lohri, township of, near to Bakkar, 
now called Kohri, 559 and n 6, 
560. 

Lomasdy a Sanskrit name of the Indian 
Spikenard or nard , 374 n . 

Lona, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Khizx Khan, first of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 375. 

Louni, 356 n 1 . See under Luni. 

Love-lies-bleeding, called bust an afrit*, 
629 -a 1. 

Lowe’s translation of the Second 
Volume of Badaoni’s Muntakhabu-U \ 
Tawdrikh, 592 n 9. I 

Lower Bengal, 303 n. 

Lubdb , a geographical work, 36 n 3. 
See also the Lobdb. 

Lubabud-Albdb, a Tazkira by Muham- 
mad Dfi of Merv, 33 % 1. 


Lubbu-t- Tau'driWi of Yahya ibn 
‘Abdu-l-Latif Qazwini Dimishqi, 
34, 49 and n 8, 51, 624 and n 9. 
Lubbu-UTawdriMi.-i-B.indy 69 n 2. 

Lud, a village of Palestine, 279 n. 
Ludhiana, town of,. 380 n 2, 382 and 
nn 2 and 3. 

Ludhiana District of the Panjab, 
590 n 5. 

Ludhiana river, the, 382. 

Ludiana. See under Ludhiana. 

Liigh, a Turk! termination, 569 n 5. 
Luhani Afghans, the, 413 and nn 3 and 
12, 444, 470 and n 2, 537 and n 5. 
Luhrasp, an ancient King of Persia, 
35 n 2. 

Lnhri, a township near Bakkar, now 
called Rohri, 559 n 6. 

Lu’i, one of the fords of the Ravi, 
383 n 10. 

Luni, a town near Dihli, on a Doab 
between the Jamna and the Halin, 
356 and n 1* 

a Turk! termination, 5 69 n 5. 
Lurak, the hero of a Masnawi in 
Hindi, lover of Chanda, 333. See 
under Chandaban. 

Lyall’s Introduction to Ancient 
Arabian Poetry t 99 n 6. 

Lyre, the constellation, 630 n 1. 


M. 


M&'add ibn ‘Adnan, ancestor of the 
Arabs of the #ijaz, 12 n 1. 

Ma'drik, battle-fields, 622 and 
n 6. 

Ma'arri, Atm-l-'Ala’ Al- — , a famous 
Arab poet, 183 n h 


Mahar, country of, (Coromandel), 
261 n 6, 265 and nn 5 and 6, 283, 
286, 309. 

Macan, Mr. Turner, editor of the 
Sbsah-ndmah, 88 n 1, 103 n 2, 116 
178 n 8 , 207 n 7, 485 n 2. 
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Macbeth, Shake&pere’s, 115 n 4. 

Machlillgarh, township in Jaunpiir, 
417 n 4. 

Machln, country of, 147 and n 1. 

Maehm. son of Chin, son of Japhefc, 
147 n 1. 

Machiwara, an ancient city on the 
banks of the Sutlej, in the Ludhi- 
ana Bistrict of the Panjab, 380 
n 2, 418 n 9, 590 and n 5. 

Mada, one of the servants of Islem 
(3hah, of the Af gh an Sur dynasty, 
53Q. 

Madad-i-mtfa&k, rent-free land, 424 
and n 3, 496 and nl, 509 and 
n 8, 520. 

Madain, the capital of' the Sassanide 
dynasty of Persia, near Baghdad, 
572 n 1. 

Madan Khln, or Qadr Khan, son of 
Sultan Mahmud Khiljl, of Malwa, 
399 n 1. 

Madaran, name .of a place, 99 n 2. 

Maddrik , the sources from which are 
sought the ordinances of the law, 
429 and n 1. 

Madda, the cross line over the Alif 
mamduhahy 634 and n 1. 

Madhugarh, for the fortress of 
Bandhugaph, 417 n 7. 

Madrael, for the fortress of Mandra- 
yal (q. v t ), 420 n 5. 

Magadh, an ancient kingdom of 
Hindustan, 82 n 1, 132 n 3. 

Maglilati, Malik, — one of the Amirs 
of Sul£an. Jalalu-d-DIn Khiljl, 233. 

Maghrib, Sea of, — the Atlantic, 153 
n 1. 

Magians, the, 509 n 6. 

Magic, notes on, 151 n 6, 459 n 2. 


Mahahan, a fortress on the banks of 
the river Jon, 24 n 3. 

Mahabat Khan, the Wall of Badaon, 
under the FIruz Shah! and Saiyyid 
dynasties, 375, 377, 379, 384 and 
n 2. 

Mahabbat, religions love or worldly 
affection, 576 n 5, 577 n. 

Jfahdbhdrata, the, 185 n 1, 380 n 2. 

MahS Chin, country of, 147 n 1. 

Mahadeo,-— or 

Mahadeva, the chief of the Hindi! 
gods, 27 n 4, 256 n 4, 293 n 5, 454, 
n 6. 

Mahakal, name of the idol temple of 
tJjain, 95. 

Maham Anaga or, — 

Maham Anka, one of the wet-nurses 
of Akbar, 580 and n 5. 

Mahanduri river, the, 329 and n 7. 

Maharashtra or Marhat, country of 
the Marhattas, 265 n 4. 

Makawan, a township on the Jamna* 
444. See also the next. 

Mahawun, a fortress on the banks of 
the river Jon, 24 and n 3. See also 
the above. 

Mahdawl, Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor 
(«.*), 516. 

Mahdawls, the, — the followers of 
Shaikh ‘Alai of Baiana (q, v.), 
520. 

Mahdawiyah, the — a sect of Muslim 
heretics, 626 and n 3. 

Mahd-i-^Iraq, sister of Sultan Sinjar, 
and wife of Sultan ‘Alaa-d-Bm 
Mas'iid, son of Sultan: Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi. 55 n 4. 

Mahdl, the promised, 420 and n 8, 
508, 512, 513, 514, 515 and n 4, 
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516, 517, 520, 522, 571 and nn 1 
and 2, 589. 

Mahdi Khwaja, Saiyyid, one of the 
Amirs of Babar, 440, 444, 

Mahdi, son of ai-Man?ur, the ‘Abba* 
side Khali fab, 75 n . 

Mahdi, Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of 
Jannpur, 420 and n 8 , 422. 

Mahduda, Amir, for Amir Majdud, 
son of Sultan Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud 
Ghaznawi, 44 n 1. 

Mah-dum, a kind of bird and a pi- 
geon, 152 and n 3. 

Mahfil-shikan, or the assembly router , 
a title of the famous controver- 
sialist Nigamu-d-Din Anliya, 71 
n 2 . 

If ah j anli, a village in the Gorakhpur 
District on the banks of the Gan- 
dak, 409 and n 5. 

Mahligarh, township in Jannpur, 417 
and n 4. 

Mahmoud Gasnavi, 66 n 7. See under 
Mahmud Ghaznawi. 

Mahmud, one of the servants of Islem 
g&ah, of the Afghan Sur dynasty of 
Dihli, 530. 

Mahmud ibn Asm an Lamai, author of 
a Turkish romance on the loves of 
Wamiq and ‘Azra, 40 n 1. 

Mahmud of Badaon, Saiyyid,— brother 
of Saiyyid Muhammad, governor 
of Badaon under Snlfcan Firoz 
Shah Tu gh latt, 835 n 6. 

Mahmud of Bihar, Sultan, 435 n 7. 

. See under Sul£an Muhammad of 
Bihar. 

Mahmud Ghaznawi, —or 

Mahmud of Ghnznin, Sultan, son of 
Sultan Niisiru*d-DIn Sabuktigln, 13 


and n 1 , 15 * 16 and nn 1 and 2, 
17, 18, 19, 20 and n 4, 23 and nn 2 
and 3, 24, 25, 26, 27 and n 4, 28 
and n 4, 29 and Q 3, 30 and n 2, 
31 n , 32 and n 1 , 83 and n 2, 85, 33 
n 6, 44, 45 n 3, 50, 64 and n 1, 66 
n 7, 72, 256, 310, 365 n 8. 

Mahmud of Gnjrat, Sultan, contem- 
porary of Islem Shah of the Sur 

* dynasty of Dihli, 533, 6S4. 

Mahmud Hasan, Maliqu-sh-$harq, one 
of the Maliks of Mubarak Siah of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 383 and nil, 
386, 387. 

Mahmud ibn Ibrahim Ghaznawi 
Saiyyidn«s-Salatm, 54 n 3* 

Mahmud Khan, the son of * Adil Khan, 
son of §hir Shah Sur, 477 and n 2, 
490. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Tughlaq Shah, 297. 

Mahmud Khan Lodi, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 414 n 2, 
422 n 4. 

Mahmud Khan, gaandson of Sultan 
Na?iru-d-D5n of Malwa, 424 n 6. 

Mahmud, Khan-i-Khanan. son of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji. 231, 
232, 233 - 

Mahmud Khilji. Sultan of Malwa., con- 
temporary of the Lodi dynasty in 
Dihli, 398, 399, 424 and n 4, 425, 
432, 433. 

Mahmud, father of Mir Khusru, the 
celebrated poet of Dihli, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq ghah, 269 n 5. 

Mahmud MSlwI, Sultan, 280. See 
under Mahmud Khilji, the Sultan 
of Mfdwa. 
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Mahmud ibn Muhammad ibn Sam ibn 
Husain, 78. See Gkiyasu-d-DIn 
Mahmud, son of Ghiyasu-d-DIn 
Muhammad Sam Ghuri. 

Maiimud Salim, a servant of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 24$. 

Maiimud Shah, 136. See Sulfcan 
Hasiru-d-DIn Mahmud Shah ibn 
Shamsu-d-DIn Iyal-iimish. 

Mahmud Shah, Sultan, ibn-i-Muham- 
mad Shah ibn Flroz Shall, of the 
Tnghlaq Shnhi dynasty of Dihll, 
348, 349, 350, 351, 354, 356, 357, 
858 n 6, 361, 363, 363, 364, 365 
and n 5, 366 and n 5, 367 and n } 
368, 369, 370, 375, 876, 380. 
Mahmud Sharqi of Ja unpur, Saltan, 
contemporary of So It an Buhlul 
Lodi, 402, 403 and nn 3 and 7, 420 
n 8, 

Mahmud, Saltan, son of Sultan Sikan- 
dar JL>odi, the ruler of Patna, 470, 
471 and n 1. 

Mahmud I, Sultan, 420 n 8. See 
Sultau Mahmud Sharqi of Jaun- 
pur, 

Mahmud Tarmatl, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Mahmud Shah of the 
Plroz Shah! dynasty,, 363. 

Ma*?mud ibnTughlaq Shah, for Sultan 
Muhammad ibn Sui£au Ghiyagu-d- 
Din Tughlaq Shah, 135 n. 

Mafcmud ZabulT, a name of Suljan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 17. 

Mahnah, a small town between A bi- 
ward and Sarahs in Khurasan. 
43 and % 2. 

Mahoba, district of, 335. 

Mahomed Qasim. See under Muham- 
mad ibn Qasiin as-Saqafl. 
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Mahometans, the, 80 n 5, 82 n l> 129 
n 2. See also under the Muham- 
madans and the Muslims. 

Mahtah, a small town in Khurasan. 
43 n 2. 

Maliura or Mathra, a 'sacred city of 
the Hindus, 24 n 6. 

Maihana, a small town between Abl- 
ward and Sarakhs in Khurasan, 

. 43 n 2. 

Mainpurl, town of, 377 n 5, 386 n 3, 
414 n 13. 

Mainpurl District, 386 n 3. 

Mainpurl Ghauhans, a tribe of ESj- 
puts, 414 n 13. 

Maistr , AI-, a game of fcHe ancient 
Arabs, 369 n 1. 

Maithill country, the, 286. 
Majbaristan, province of, 84 and 
nn Q and 7. 

Majdud, Amir, son of Sultan Mas*ud 
ibu Mahmud Ghaznawl, 44 n ,1. 
Majhanll, a village in the Gorakhpur 
District on the north bank of the 
Gan dak, 409 n 6. 

Mojma‘ u-l - Bahrain of Shaikh Ha?If, 
containing his Maqdmat , 369 n 1. 
Majma 'u-l- Fitsahd, Lives of the Poets, 
17 nn 1 and 3, 35 n 1, 88 n 4, 46 
n 4, 53 », 54 nn 1, 2 and 3, 56 nn 2 
and 3, 73 n 1, 76 », 78 n 2, 99 nn 2, 

3 and 4, 106 n 6, 134 n 3, 135 n, 
165 n 1, 187 n 2, 270 n 6, 271 » 4, 
297 n, 298 n 4, 339 n 4, 341 nn i 
and 2, 571 n 9, 582 584 

Majuun, the hero of the romance of 
Laill-o-Majnun } lover of Laill, 
620. 

Makhdum ‘Alani, the Governor of 
Hnjlpur, one of the Amirs of the 
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WalT of Bangala, contemporary of 
gjher Shah, 469, 470. 

3!akhdura Ganjshakar, ghaikh Fari- 
du-d Din Mas‘ud, 132. See under 
Gan j -i- shakkar. 

Mai&dum-i-Jahaniyan Sayyidu-s-Sa- 
dat Shaikh Jalalu-l-IJaqq al- 
Bukhari. 376. 

Makhduma-i'Jahan, mother of Snlt.au 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty of Dihli, 391. 

Makhduma-i-Jahan. mother of Sultan 
Muhammad, son of Ghiyasn-d-Din 
Tughlaq Shah, 303. 

Makhdumu-l-Mulk Mulla ‘Abdu-llak 
of Sultan pur, Shaikhu-hlslam and 
Sadru- 9 -Sudicr under Islem Shah. 
606 and n 2, 613, 614, 615, 517, 
518, 519, 521, 523, 525, 534. 

Makbdumzada-i-‘AbbasI of Baghdad, 
a prince of the House of ‘Abbas, 
the KhalTfahs of Baghdad, 311 and 
n 4, 322. 

Makhdumzada-i -Baghdadi, Prince 
Ghiyasn-d-Din Muhammad, 311 
n 4. Same as the above ( q . v.). 

Mal&zan-i-Asrdr of Shaikh Nizami, 
being one of his five works called 
collectively Kham&a-i-Nizdmi. 298 
n 4, 449 and n 2. 

Makkzanu-l-A dwiy ah, a work on medi- 
cine, 41 n 2, 101 n 1, 109 n 4, 117 
n 4> 118 172 n 2, 182 n 4, 452, 

4S4 n 1, 635 n 2, 550 n 1, 586 n , 
627 n 2. 

MaJchzanu-l-Asrdr of Shaikh Nizami, 
298 n 4, See under Malchzan-i- 
Asrdr. 

Makka, city of, 8 and n 4, 21 B, 1, 
51, 56, 110 n 4 f 111 w, 133 n 2, 


149 n, 151 n 2, 158 n I, 176 n f 
216 n, 279 n, 368 n 1, 420 and n 8, 
443, 450, 480 and nn 1 and 5, 504, 
507, 508, 582, 583 and n 4, 585 and 
nn 1 and 6, 600 n 9, 634. See 
Mecca. 

Makrfm, province of, 91. 

Makula; See under Ibn Makula. 

Malabar, 484 n 1. 

Maldgir. See under Malay agiv. 

Malanwah, township of, 598 n 10. 

Malaiin, a hill fort in the Panjab, 598 
and n 10. 

Malawah, township of, 598 n 10. 

Malay dgir , the yellow sandal, Uses of, 
484 n 1. 

Malayalam or Malabar, 484 n 1. 

Maldeo, Ral, the ruler of Nagor and 
Jaunpur and Raja of the kingdom 
of Marwar, contemporary of Sher 
Shah and Humayun, 476, 477, 478, 
479, 562, 563, 564 and n 6, 565 n 1. 

Malfuzat-i-Timnr}, the, 355 nn 1 and 
4, 356 n 5, 358 nn 2, 4 and 6, 366 
n 1, 386 n 8. 

Malgarh, fortress of, 600 n 8. 

Malhab, name of a place, 258 and 
n 4. 

Malik Ahmad, son of Amir Khusru, 
the famous poet of Dihll, 339, 340. 

Malik ibn Anas, founder of the 

' Malik! School of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, 18 n 1, 59 n 1. 

Malik al-Ashtar, one of the Generals 
of ‘All ibn Abl T»lib, the fourth 
Khallfah, 157 % 2, 158 n. , 

Malik Ghhftju. See under Ohbaju. 

Malik Shah Saljuql, SuRan, of the 
Saljuq; dynasty in Khurasan, 38 
n 4, 40, 55 and n 3. 
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Malika-i-Jahan, daughter of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din of Badaon, 405. 

Malika-i-Jahan, the Queen-consort 
of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 272. 

Malika-i-Jahan BIbl Khunza, chief 
wife of Sultan 5usaiu Sharqi of 
Jaunpur, 409 and n 2. 

Malika-i-Jahan, the Queen- consort of 
Sul£an Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 237, 
244, 247 n. 

Malik-i-Jahan, mother of Nasiru-d- 
Dm Mahmud Shah, son of Sham- 
su-d-DIn Iyal-timish, 131. 

Mdlikhulid, Melancholia, definition of, 
5 and n 3. 

Mallkota, town of, 387 n 1. 

Malilcu-l-Kaldm , or Lord ofi Elo- 
quence, a literary title, 134. 

Maliku-l-Kalara. Fakhru-I-Mulk ‘Amid 
Tulaki (Lumaki), 99 and n 4. See 
‘Amid Lumaki. * 

Malilcu-l-munajjimln, or* Prince of 
Astrologers, 622 and n 2. 

Maliku-l-Umara Fakhru-d-Din. the 
Kofcwal of Dihli, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, of 
the Balbani dynasty, 220 nn 2 and 3, 
227, 229, 260 and n 2, 261 and n 4. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq ‘Imadu-l-Mulk Mah- 
mud Hasan, one of the Maliks of 
Mubarak Shah of the Sayyid dy- 
nasty, 383, 386, 387, 392. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Kamalu-l-Mulk, the 
Yazir, one of the Amirs of the 
Sayyid dynasty, 395, 396. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Malik Sikandar, 
Governor of Lahor under Shaikh 
‘All of Kabul, 389. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Marwan-i-Daulat, 
called Nu§rat Khan, one of the 
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Amirs of Snltan Firoz Shah Tugh- 
laq, 335. 

Maliku-sh-§harq Mubarak §hah 
Qaranqal, the ruler of Jaunpur, 
360, 301. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Suleiman, son of 
Malik Marwan-i-Daulat, of" the 
Amirs of Firoz Shah, 335 and n 4, 
352, 375. 

Mali!, the, — a people of the Panjab, 
389 n 2. 

Mai loo Khan, brother of Sarang 
Khan, one of the Amirs of the 
Firoz Shahi dynasty, 349 and n 10, 
350 and, n 3, 351, 354. See under 
Iqbal Khan Malloo. 

Mallu Khan, Governor of Malwa, one 
of the slaves of the Khilji Suljans, 
475. 

Malot, in the Jhilam District of the 
Panjab, 437 and n 8, 438 and 
71 7. 

Maluta, district, 349. 

Malwa, or Malwah, 95 and n 4, 129, 
264 and n 4, 274, 292, 313, 379 n 2, 
384 n 5, 385 n 3, 398, 399, 422 n 3, 
423, 424 and n 4, 425, 432, 433, 
454, 474, 475, 492, 495, 554. 

Ma’mun, AI-, the ‘Abhaside Khalifah, 
157 n 1. 

Man , a weight, 72 n 4. 

Man, Raja, the Governor of Gwaliar, 
contemporary of Sulfean Bnhliil and 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 410, 414 and 
n 5, 432 and n 7. 

Manat, an idol worshipped by the 
old Arabs, 28 and n 1. 

Mandagar, — or 

Maudagarh, a town in the district of 
Agra, 552 and n 12. 
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Mandakar, 552 n 12. See the above. 

Mandalayer, & fortress on the western 
bank of the Chauibal, 420 n 5. 

Mandawar, fortress of, 93 n 1, 233, 
236. 

Mandawi, name of a place, 326 n 2. 

Hand ill, town of, 326 and n and n % 

Mandir, town of, 455. 

Mandlaer, town of, 420 n 5. 

Mandla Gapb, one of the two chief 
fortresses of the province of 
Bandhu, 417 n 7. 

Randier, town of, 420 n 5, 422 n 2. 

Ifandrayal, fortress of, 420 and n 5. 

H^ndsar, a dependency of Malwa, 

4P 4 - 

JIandu, town of, 93 n 1, 472 and n 5. 
Called also Mandawar. 

Mandui (Mandili), town of, 326 and n 
and n 2. 

Mandur, fort of, 93 and n 1. 

Maud war, town of, 93 n 1. 

Maner, or Mun6r, a town on the 
banks of the Granges, 82 and n X. 

Mangaidi, a Turk! word signifying 
advance- guard of an army, 592 n 5. 

Mangajh, fortress of, 500 and n 8, 
527 and n 2. 

MangbumT, Sultan Jalalu-d-DTn, son 
of Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 
Shah, — the last of the Khwarazm 
ghahi dynasty, 91 and n 1. 

Manghaldi, advance-guard of an army, 
592 n 5. 

Mangeal, fort of, variously called 
Walaj and Bajj, 34 n 7. 

Mangu Khan, nephew of Sultan 
‘Alau-dDin ^ilji, 259. 

Mangu Khan, infant son of Sultan 
*Alau-d-Dm Khilji, 289. 


Mangutah, the Mughul, one of the 
Generals of Chingiz Khan, 126 n 1. 
1 Mam, Mirza, or Mirza Amaru (5. v.), 
a poet of the time of Humayfin, 
587 and n 8. 

Mdni Mala, a treatise on gems, 631 n. 
Mamh, one of the blank arrows in 
the game of maisir , 369 n 1. 
Manljeh, — or 

Manizha, daughter of Afrasiyab, one 
of the heroines of the Shah-nama T 
1X6 n 5, 180 and n 2. 

Manik, Malik, a -slave of Sultan 
‘Aiau-d-Dm Khilji. 251. 

Manik Deo, Eai, the Raja of Dholpur, 
contemporary of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 419 and n 4 . 

Manikganj, pass of, — in Gujrat, 313. 
Manikpur, district and town on the 
Ganges, 221, 241, 243, 247 n, 325, 
411 n 2, 415, 468. 

Manikpur, ford of, on the Ganges, 325. 
Mankbarnin, for Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Mangburm ( q . v,), 91 n 1. 

Mankof, a fort in the northern hill- 
range of the Panjab, 498. 
Manoarpur, town of, 93 n 1. 

Manqahat , use of the word, 627 n 3. 
Manqaldz, in Turk! the advance-guard 
of an army, 592 n 5. 

Man Singh, Governor of Gwaliar, 
414 n 5, 432 and n> 7, See under 
Raja Man. 

Mansur, A1-, the ‘Abbaside Khalifah. 
74 n 2. 

Mansur, Saiyyid, one of the Generals 
of Amir Muhammad, son of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 46. 

Mansur, son -of Sultan Maudud Ghaz- 
nawi, 48, 
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Mansur ibn Nub, of the dynasty of 
the Samanis, the Kings of Khura- 
san and Mawarau-n-Nahr, 13 n 1, 
14 and n 1, 16 and n 2. 

Mansur ibn Sa‘id, Khwaja, 94. 

Mansurah, or Al-Man§urah, old capi- 
tal of Sindh, 36 and n 10. 

Man?iirpur, town, 98, 330. 

Manuohihr Shirwan ghah, King of 
Khurasan, patron, of the famous 
poet Khaqani. 683 n 4. 

Manuchihrl Damaghani, Hakim 
Abu-n-Kajm Ahmad, a poet of the 
time of Snltan Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 
46 and n 4. 

Maqdmdt of ‘Amid Alii Na?r, Al- 
Baihaqi’s, 32 tv. 

Maqdmdt of QazI Hamid of Balkh. 
76 n 1. 

Maqdmdt of Shaikh Aljmad Khattu, 
snrnamed Ganjbakhsh. 368. 

Maqdmdt- i- Hariri, 348. 

Maqbul, Malik, 337 ft 7*. Same as 
Khan-i-Jahan Malik Qubul the 
Vazlr, of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
ghah. 

Mardhan Kot, or Bardhan Kot, a city 
of Tibet, 84 n. 

Morgan, a Turki word signifying 1 an 
archer,* 250 and n 6. 

Marghiib, a slave of Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi, 444. 

Marhaba, Malik, slave of Iqbal Khan 
Malloo of the Maliks of the Firoz 
Shahi dynasty, 364. 

Marhara, township of, in the Doab, 
407 n 1. See also Marhira. 

Marhat or Maharashtra, country of 
the Marhattas, 265 and n 4, 283. 

Marhattas, the, 233. 


Marhira, — or 

Marhirn, town of, 123 and n 2, See 
under Marhara. 

Maria, sister of Martha and Lazarus, 
198 « 2. 

Mariam, the Mother of Jesus, 872 
and n 1. 

Marx galah, fortress of, 46. Galled 
also Marikala ( q. v.). 

Marikala, a frontier fort on the 
Jhilam river, 44 and n 6. Called 
also Markala and Mari galah (q,. v.). 

Marikala, a pass between liawal 
Pindi and Attock, 44 n 6. 

Markala, on the Jhilam, 44 n 6. See 
under the Marikala fort. 

Markanda river, the, 330 n 7. 

Mdr Muhra , a mineral of an emerald 
colour, 117 ft 4. 

Mars, notes on the planet, 217 

n 6 . 

Martha, sister of Maria and Lazarus, 
198 n 2. % 

Martyr Prince, the, 188 ft 2, 199 n 9\ 
See the Khan-i-ShaHd Sultan 
Muhammad, son of Snltan Ghiyas? 
u-d-Din Balban. 

Ma‘ruf Farmali, Malik, — one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty, 444. 

Marv, a city of Khurasan. 35. See 
under Merv. 

Marwan, Malik, 335, 352. See under 
M arwan- i - Daulat . 

Marwan ibnu-l-Hakam, a Khalifah of 
the Umaiyyad dynasty, 59. 

Marwan Daulat, — or 

Marwan-i-Daulat, Malikn-sh-Sharq, 
Nasiru-3-Mnlk Firuz Shahi, Gover- 
nor of Multan under Sultan Firoz 
Sfeah, 335, 352, 976. 
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Marwani, Walid ibn ‘Abdu-l-Malik, 
the Umaiyyad Khallfah, 12 and n 2. 

Marwar, the country of, 384 n 3, 465, 
476, 562, 563. 

Mashhad (Meshed), the holy city of, 
in Persia, 569, 573 and n 3. 

Moshjc, goat-skin bag for carrying 
water, 331 n 10. 

Masih, Christ, 267. 

MasThu-d-Dajjal, Antichrist, 490 n 5. 
See also the next. 

Masihu-l-Kazzab, Antichrist, 278 n 4. 
See also the above. 

Mdsih, constant as applied to the 
pulse, 532 n 7. 

Masnad-i- < Ali Saiyyid Khizr Kh an, 
the first of the Saiyyid dynasty of 
Dihli, 352, 375, 376. See under 
TThi zr Khan Masnad-i-‘Ali. 

Massagetse, an ancient people of 
Central Asia, 23 n 1. 

Mas f ud Beg, metre of, — a kind of 
prosodical metre, 426. 

Mas'ud Khan Ghilzai, one of the 
Afghan Amirs of §£er Shah Sur, 
542, 544. 

Mas'ud, Sultan, ibn Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, called by the title of 
'Alau-d-Din, 55 and nn 2 and 4. 

Mas'ud, Sultan, son of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghaznin, 29, 30, 33, 34, 35, 
36 and » 9, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44 and 
nn 1 and 2, 45 and nn 2 and 3, 46, 
47 n 2, 50, 53 and n, 54, 61 n 5. 

M&s'ud, Sultan, son of Sultan Maudud 
ibn Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 49, 50 and 

n l. 

M^ud Sa‘d Salman Jurjani, known 
sometimes as Hamadani, a famous 
poet of Jurjan, contemporary of 


Sultan Mas'ud and Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 52 and n 5, 54 and n 1, 
60. 

Mas‘udi, the celebrated Arab Geo- 
grapher and Historian, 157 n 1. 

Matar Sen Kahtariya, Baja, the ruler 
of Sambhal at the time of the 
Afghan Sur dynasty of DihlT, 545. 

Mathew’s MishhdtU’l-Mafdbfy, 150 
n 2, 200 n, 293 n, 302 n 2, 412 n 1, 
509 n 3. 

Mathi Khan, — or 

Mathin Khan, one of the courtiers of 
Humayun, 624 and n 2. 

Mathra, a sacred city of the Hindus, 
24 and n 6. 

Matla c u-l- Anwar, one of the poetical 
works of Mir Khusru, the famous 
poet of Dihli, 270 and n 1. 

Maudud, Sultan, son of Sultan Mas'ud 
ibn Mahmud Ghaznawi, 37, 43, 45 n 
3, 46, 47 and n 2, 48, 49, 50 and n 1. 

Maul&na Baqa’i, a learned man of 
the time of Babar, 449. 

Manlana Hasan, one of the contem- 
poraries of Shah Babar, 449. 

Maulana ‘Iuiadu-d-Dm, translator of 
the Rdjd-tarcmgini into Persian, 
8 n 3. 

Manlana Shihaba-d-DIn the Enlg- 
matist, one of the learned men of 
the time of Babar, 449. 

Ma'&nat, a miracle performed by the 
ordinary believer, 626 n. 

M a war a an-Nahr, — or 

Mawarau-n-Nahr (Transoxiana), the 
region beyond the river, 15 and n 5, 
20 and n 3, 27 nn 1 and 2, 29 n 6, 
37 n 7, 167 n 3, 250, 353, 448, 570 
n7,m* 
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Mawns', a district in the Doab, 388 
n 5, 431 and n 4. 

Mawas, — or 

Mawasai, a place at seven hrohs from 
Badaon, 336 and to 1. 

Mazdr, signification of the word, 271 
and n 3. 

Mazdakiah, A1-, another name of 
the heretical Batin! sect of Shi'ah 
Muslims, 22 and n 3; 

Mazh&r Karra, Maulfma, one of .the 
poets of the time of Sulfcan Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq, 341 and to l, 

Mazhari, the poet, 34 i n 1. Same as 
the above ( q . v.). 

Masjhar-i- Hindi, Qa?i of Agra 
(? Karra), panegyrist of FIruz. Shah, 
341 n 1. See the two above. 

Mazindaran, — or 

'Mazinderan, a province of Persia, 
32 to 1, 36 to 3. 

McCrihdle’s Ancient' India, 3$4 n 4, 

Mecca. See under Makkah. 

Medakx river, tho, 419 n 6. Other- 
wise known as the MendakI or the 
Asi. 

Medes, the, 394 n 5. 

Medical and Surgical Reporter, tho, 
586 to* 

Medina, the City of the Prophet, 12 
to 1, 75 n, 106 * 1, 149 to, 156 n 5, 
158 to 1, 215 to 7, 279 to, 443, 480 
to 1, 585 « 6, 600 n 9. 

Medina and Mecca, Burton's Pilgrim- 
age to , 97 h 4s, 

Mediterranean, the, 167 n 4s, 

Mehran, the,— -the river Indus, 86 
n 10, 67 TO 1. 

Mehrgan, the seventh month of the 
Persian year, 166 and to 1. 

13 


Melancholia, MdXiPhulid, 'definition of, 
5 and to 3. 

Memoir , RennelPs, 129 % .2, 326 to, 
327 to 3. 

Mem'oirs of Baber, Er&kine’s, 421. TO 8, 
437 to 7, 439 toto 4,. 6 and 7, .440 to, 
448. n 4, 370 toto 5' and 6, 609. to 6.. 

Mendaki riverj the,-r-in Gwaliar, 41$) 
and w 6. Otherwise known as’ the 
Medaki or the Ash* 

Mengburun, origin. Of the name of 
Sultan' tfalahi-d-DIn. MangburnI 
(q. v 91 to 1. 

Meos, the, a tribe of the Rajputs in- 
habiting the province of Miwat, 
365. to 8. 

Mercury, the planet, held to rule 
over intelligence, '630 n 3, 

Merv, a city and province of Khura- 
san, d.6 to 2, 17 to 3, 22 to 2, 33.n l, 
34 to 3, 35, 3% 43 and toto 1 and 3, 
51. to 2, 55 to 3, 167 to 3. 

Meshed (Mashhad), in Persia, 669, 
573 and to 3. 

Methora of Pliny,, same as the town 
of Mathra (q. v,) } .24s n 6. 

Methoras of Arrian, same as the town 
Of Mafchra (q. 'v-}> -24 n 6. 

Mevat, district of, 129 to 2., See 
under M^wai. 

Maynard’s Dictionnaire de la Perse, 
30 to, 35 to 2, 43 toto 1, % and 3, 46 
to 1, 50 to 2, 673 to 3. 

Mhow, a towu of Ceutral. India, 385 
to 3* 

Mlapur, a ford on the Ganges, 151 
and to 1. 

Mich, 83. .See under Mij, 

Michael, the Archangel, 58 and n 3 

Miftdh, the,— or 
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of Sirajtbd-BIn Abu 
Ya'qub Yusuf ibn Abi Muhammad 
ibn * All as-Sikkaki, 428 and B SSc 

Mihaffa, a kind of litter, 467 to 7* 

Mihir, town of, 123 n 2* Called also 
Markka fg. v.). 

Mihr, name of the sun, 16$ » 1. 

Mihr, an ancient king of the Persians, 
166 to 1. 

Mihrajan, Day of, 166 to 1. See 
under Mibrgan. 

Mihran, the,-— the river Indus, 36 
to 10, 67 to 1. 

Mibrgan, the seventh month of the 
Persian year, 166 and to 1. 

Mihrgan, a great feast of the Per- 
sians, 166 n 1* 

Mihrgdn-i^amm, 166 to 1. 

Mihrgdn-i-Md$s } 166 n I. 

Mij, one of the tribes between Tibet 
and Lakhnauti, 83 and n 4, 84 to. 

Mil, the bodkin or style used for 
applying kuhl , 153 to 8. 

Milal wa-n-Nihal, of ash-Shahrastani, 
Curcton’s edition, 22 n 3, 157 to 2. 

Milwat, town of, 438 to 7. Called 
also Malot v,), 

Minas, a tribe of the Hindus, 865 

to 8 . 

Minhaju-s-Siraj, author of the Tdba- 
qdf‘i-Nd$iri t 88 n 1, 98 TO 6, 122 to 3, 
127 toto 1 and 2. 

Mir Abu-1- Baqa, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the learned men of 
the time of fiumayun, 465, 660, 
573. 

Mir ( Adly an officer of justice under 
the 546 to 7, 610 to. 

Mir Akkor, Master of the horse, 274 
and to 5. 


Mir Hasan, son-in-law of Sulfcan Fir das 
Shah Tughlaq, 338, 

Mir Hasan Dihlavi, a famous poet of 
Dihli, contemporary of Mir Khuaro, 
115 to, 187, 188, 245, 266, 270 and 
b 6« 

Mir Jamalu-d-Din, the truditiomfit, 
contemporary of gfeah Iainu'il 
gafawi, 449. 

Mir Khond, the Historian, contem- 
porary of Humayun, 27 » 3, 450s» 

Mir^ Khnsru, son of Amir Mahmud 
Saifu-d-DTn, the famous poet of 
Dihli, 96 and » % 99 and B 8, 134 
and 'ri 4. See under Khnsru. 

Mir Saiyyid Khan of Jaunpu*, 420 
to 8 . 

Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, 
son of Mir Saiyyid Khan. one of 
the great wali&> 420 and B 8, 508 
and » 8. 

Mir Saiyyid Muhammad Mir ‘Adi, 
546. 

Mir Saiyyid Na'matu-llah Busull, the 
poet, contemporary of Islem Shab r 
533 and n 7, 534 end to 4. 

Mir Saiyyid Rafihi-d-Dm §afawi of 
Ij, contemporary of Sher ghah* 
476 and B 6, 479, 513, 614, 

Mir Saiyyid Sharif^ a distinguished 
author, 560. 

Mi'raj, or the Ascent , nocturnal jour- 
ney of Muhammad to heaven, 105 
to 2, 292 to 

Mirak ibn Hasan, the Yakil, one of 
the . Amirs of the Ohaznavide dy- 
nasty, 48, 49. 

Mirak, t<^wn of, 406 to 9. 

Mir an, Amir, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Tiros ghah, 333 » 2. 
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MfrSh Sadr Ttfaibd-^rz-i-flfftinaiik, a 
proiegd of th£ Mnbaruk gjbahi fami- 
ly, 393, 394, 395, 397. 

Mirim Saiyyid Jaliil of Badaon, one of 
the learned men of Hindustan, 427. 
Mirat, — or 

MIrath, fortress of, 24 n 1, 345, 358 
« 3, 359, 406, 697. 

Mir'at-i-Jahan Numd, an Historical 
work, 66 it 2. 

Uzr-i-Kue } Superintendent of Bonds, 
401. 

Mirza Hahdal,— ot 

Mirza Hindal, 453, 453, 459. 462, 4$4, 
465, 653, 560, 567 and n 10, 674, 
578, 579, 580, 5 86, 587. 

Mirza Husnin Khati, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 574. 

Mirza K am ran, brother of Humayun, 
453, 456, 462, 464, 465, 494, 500, 
601, 602, 503, 567, 674, 578, 579, 
680, 581 and n 3, 582 and it 7, 683 
nnd n 3, 584 and n 3, 585, 586, 
688, 606 to 3. 

Mirza Mnrad, Son of Shah Pahmasp of 
Persia, 572, 673 and « i, 576, 57 6. 
Mirza Fir Muhammad, grandson of 
the great Amir Timur, King of 
Khurasan and M awara-an-Nahr, 
352, 353, 355.' 

Mirza Yadgar Na§ir, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 462, 463, 464, 465, 
560, 561, 562. 

Mi&hJct or Musk, notes on, 172 n 2. 
Mifhkatu-l-Ma$dbih, Mathew’s, 58 n 3, 
150 to 2, 191 n 5, 199 it 3, 200 a, 
279 u, 292 n 6, 293 it, 302 n 2, 356 
n 4, 412 7t 1, 449 n 8, 509 it 3, 57 1 
n l, 585 n 10, 601 », 603 it and n 5, 
613 to, 625 to 5. 
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Misqal , a weight for gold and sliver 
and also a coin, 19 it, 25 and 
n 1. 

Miaqal,*— or 

Mifqalat, shell for polishing, 620 and 

n 1. 

Mifird*, hemistich, a term of Prosody, 
606 n 4. 

MlwHt, district and town of, 129 and 
n 2* 134 and it 1, 185* 337, 343, 
344 and it 7, 345, 350, 358, 359, 365 
And n 8» 366 n, 375, 381, 385, 891, 
398, 419, 447, 488, 489, 537. 

Mlwatls, the, 447. 

Miyan ‘Abdn-llah Niyazl, a Niyazl 
Afghan who adopted the manners 
of a Mahdl, 508, 609, 510, 612, 518. 
620. 

Miyan Abu-l-Fath of ThftnesRr,~ j -a 
learned doctor of the time of Islem 
ghah, 513. 

Miyan Bahwa LuhanI, Governor of 
B&iana, one of the Amirs of latent 
ghah, 518 and n 4, 519. 

Miyan Bhob, the Vazlr and chief of 
the Amirs of Sulfcan Sikatidar Lodi, 
432, 436. 

Miyan $atim Snnball or Sambhall, a 
learned Doctor of Hindustan, 428, 
506, 545. 

Miyan Ilnsain Farmall, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty, 435* 

Miyan Jamal Khan Mufti, one of the 
Chief ‘Ulama of the time of Islem 
Shah, 506. 

Miyan Kali or Kahl Kabuli, one of the 
poets of the time of Humayun, 584 
it 3. See under Kahl. 

Miyan Ladan, one of the learned men 
of Hindustan, 427. 
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Miyan Shaikh of Gwaliar, a learned 
doctor, 427, 

Miyan Shaikh Abu-l-Fatli, son .of 
Shaikh-allahdlvah of Khairabad, 
contemporary of Badaoni, 546. 

Miyan Tausln, the well-known musi- 
cian^ Contemporary of ‘A dll, 557. 

MIyan Yafcya Paran. one of. the gen- 
erals 'of Sikandar Sur f q. v), 547. 

MIyan Yafyya Tiiran, governor of 
Sambhal, one of the generals of 
Sultan Ibrahim Sur ( q . v), 545, 546. 

Miyan! Afghans, [the, 554. 

Mizan, the constellation Libra, 142 

to 2 .’ 

Model'll Egyptians, Lane’s, 177 n 4 , 
192 n 3, 412 « 1, 503 n 2. 

MoglmTs, the, 80, 103 n 3. See under 
the Mo gh uls. 

Monglr, town of, 458. 

Mongol dynasty of China, the, 353 
n 1 . 

Mongols, the. See under the Moghuls. 

Monorponr, fortress of, 93 n 1, 

Moon, Splitting of the, .miracle per- 

/ formed by Mohammad, 110 n 4. 

MorndSbad, in Kohilkund, 364 n 4. 

Moradabad District, N.-W. Provinces, 
546 n 5. 

More, a peacock, 802 and n- 8, 

Mozambique, 454 n 7. 

Moses of the Scriptures, 372 and n-S, 

' 373 to. 

Mosul, capital of Mesopotamia, 61 n 
5, 394 n 5, 624 n 8. 

Muaiy'yidU-1- Mulk Sinjarl, Khwaja, — 

; Cue of the Amirs of the Ghorl dy- 
nasty, 74 and n 1, 77 « 1, 80. 

name of the seventh arrow 
in the game of mamr } 369 n 1. 


Mn‘allaqafc, the,*— seven well-known 
poems of the Jahiliyat, 99 % 6, 109 
\ 4 . 

Mu'ammq, enigma, 456 n 7, 605 and 

n 

Mu‘awiyah, first Khallfah of the 
House of Umaiyyah, 157 n 2, 158 n t 

Mu‘a^am, Khwaja. one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 568. 

Mu'azzin, the crier of the hour of 
prayer, 472 and tt 6, 600 and n 9, 
601 

Mubaiyyin, a book on the ^fanlfite 
Theology, 450 and n 7. 

Mubarak, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn Khalil. 233. 

Mubarakabad, a city on the Jamna, 
393 and n 7. 

Mubarak Kabir, Malik, — one of the 
Amirs of the Tughlaq Shahi dy- 
nasty, 342 and n 1 

Mubarak Khan, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din Khiljl 272, 273. See Sultan 
Qnfcbu-d-Dm Mubarak Sh ah. 

Mubarak- Khan Au^adl, of the AuhadI 
family of Baiana, 38“ 

Mubarak Khan, son of Bahadur Katur, 
orie of the Amirs of the Firtiz Shahi 
dynasty, 360 and n 5. 

Mubarak Khan LuhanI, Malik,— one 
of the Amirs of Snlfcnn Buhliil Lodi 
409, 413 and » 12. 

Mubarak Khan, son of Malik Bajii, 
one of the Amirs of the Firuz Shahi 
dynasty, 349* 

Mubarak Khan. Governor of Sambal, 
contemporary of Sultan IJnsain 
§harq.T of Jannpur,406 n 3. 

Mubarak Kotwal, one of the Amirs of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 398* 



Mubarak of Nagor, Shaikh. father pf 
Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl ‘Allaxni, 421, 
516. 

Mubarakpur, 398. 

Mubarak Qaranqal, Malik, assumes 
the title of Mubarak §&ah as ruler 
of Jannpur, 360 and n 1, 

Mubarak Shah son of Sulfcan ‘Alau-d- 
Dln Khilli. *See under Sulfcan 
Qutbu-d-DIn Khilji. 

Mubarak Shah, son of Sulfcan Buhlul 
Lodi, 409. 

Mubarak Shah,. soij of Masnad-i^AK 
Khi?r Khan, of ine Saiyyid dynasty 
of Pihli, 10 n 2, 307, 381 and n 3, 
382, 383, 384, 385 and « 3, 386, 387, 
388 and n 2, 389, 390, 391, 392, 393, 
394, 395, 396, 398, 400 and n, 403. 

Mubarak §hah, Salfann-sh-Sharq, 
Qaranqal, ruler of Jaunpur. 360 and 
n 1, 361, 363. 

Mubarak Shahid an historical work by 
Yahya ibn Ahmad SirhindT, 10 n 2, 
67 and n 2. See under Tdrikh-i - 
Mubarak Shaht, 

Mubariz Khan, one of the great Amirs 
of the, FIruz Shahi dynasty, 375. 

Mubariz, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty, 384. 

Mubariz San, son of Nizam Khan 
Siir, ascends the throne with the 
title of Muhammad ‘Adil or more 
commonly *AdlI, 495 and n 4, 535 
and vn 6 and 7, 536. See under 
‘Adi I> 

Mnbashir Chap, Islam Khan, the 
V’azir, one of the Amirs of the 
Firuz Shahi dynasty, 344, 345. 
See also under Islam Khan 


Mnbashshir, one of the Sirdars of 
Sultan ‘Alan-d-DIn Khilji. 273. 
Mubin , - a commentary by Shaikh 
Zainu-d-Dm on the Mubaiyyin 
(q. v.), 450 and n 7. 

Mufarrffi Sudani, Malik, governor of 
Gujrat utider Sultan FIroz Shah. 
331 and n 3, 337, 346. See under 
Fai’hatu-l-Mulk. 

Mufiz , Al- y — the man in charge of the 
arrows in the game of maisir \ 369 
n 1. 

Mufti , a law officer who gives fatuous 
or legal decisions, 317 and n 6. 
Mughailan , for TJmmu-ghaildn, a 
thorny tree, 550 and nl, 624 n 1. 
Mugkaiyyir , variable as applied to the 
pulse, 533 n. 

Mnghals, the. See under the Moghuls. 
Mughirah ibn al-Ahnaf Yezdibah or 
Yezdezosh, ancestor of Imam 
Bukhari, 6 n 3/ 

Mughls of HansI, QazT, one of the 
most learned men of the time of 
Sultan Jalala-d-DIn Khilji, 245. 
Mughni fi-sharht-l-Miejaz, SadldPs 
commentary on the Mdjaz in Medi- 
cine, 31 «, 320 n, 

Moghul Road from Agra to Allahabad, 
4S6 n 6. 

Mughulpur, popular name of the town 
of Ghiyaspur, 236. 

Moguls, the, 125 and n 3, 12 G and n 
1, 129 n 2, 132. 145 * 2, 186, 187, 
188, 190 n 2, 192, 196 and n 1, 205 
n 2# 207, 220, 222, 236, 249, 250 and 
n 5, 251, 252, 254, 256, 258, 261, 
264, 292, 293, 305 n 3, 323, 328, 
335, 359, 365 » 8, 441, 454 463,464, 
469, 471, 474, 486 » 6, 503, 513, 552, 
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558, 575 n 1, 592, 503 and » 9, 618 
i» I. 

MuhajirTn, *the, — Meccan Mn slim s 
who emigrated with Muhammad, 
215, 216 n. 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 2n5, 3 nn 
4 and 6, 4, 12 nl, 18 n 1, 46 n 5, 
57, 59 and 2 and 4, 74 a 2, 97 
n 4, 105 and U 2, 106 nn 1 arid 5, 
110 nn 1, 3 and 4, 111 a, 139 n 5, 
147 a 3, 149 *, 156 n 5, 158*1, 
194, 201 n 2, 207, 216 n, 254, 292 
* 6, 303 * 4, 368 w 1, 369 * 3, 376, 
412 * 1, 420 n 8, 446 n 5, 473, 474, 
480, 488 * 5, 490 * 6, 605 n 6, 519 
and * 4, 572, 577 n, 585 * 10, 
689, 596, 602 n 7, 622 and » 3, 
626 n 1, 627 and * 3, 631 n 1, 633, 
636. 

Muhammad ibn "Abdn-Hah ibn fel- 
Hasan ibn al- Hasan ibn 4 AH ibn 
Abi Talib, 74 a 2. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdn-s-^amad, one 
of the Amirs of the Ghazni vide 
" dynasty, 44. 

'Muhammad ‘Adil, commonly known 
as 4 A dll, of the Afghan Sur dynasty 
of Dihll, 495, 636. See under 
Mnbariz Khan, Son of Nizam Khan 
Siir and also under ‘Adli. 
Muhammad ‘Adil, of the Tughlaq 
Shahi dynasty, 274. See under 
Muhammad ibn Tughlaq Shah and 
also under Malik Fakhru-d-DIn 
Jiina. 

Muhammad ‘Anfl, author of the 
JdtnVu- l-Hikdydt and Tazkiratu- gh- 
ghu'anr* 220. See Muhammad Ufi. 
Muhammad ‘Aziz, Mulla, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 460 and n 1. 


Muhammad of Badnon, Saiyyid, on© 
of the Maliks of Sultan FIroz SMh, 
335 and * 6. 

Muhammad Bahadur, Sultan of Kor, 
556 and n 3. See ’Khi?r Khan, sdtt 
of Mnhammad Khan Gauria. 

Mrihamms.d Bakhtvar Ghuri, Malik, 
one of the Generals and slaves of 
Sulfcan Mu'izzu-d-DIn Muhammad 
Sam, 81 and * 2, 82, 83 and nn 2 
and 3, 84 and n, 86 and * 1, 86. 
See the next. 

Muhammad Bakhtvar jGbilji, Malik, 
81 n 2. Same as the above (q. v.). 

Muhammad BaqI Majlis!, author of 
the Haydtu-l-Quiab , 110 n 3. 

Muhammad, son of Bihir Khan. Sulfcln 
of Qanauj and the eastern districts, 
contemporary of Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi, 443. Same as the next ($. v)* 

Muhammad, son of Darya Khnn 
LuhanI, Snlfcan of Bihar, Originally 
called Bihar Khan or Bahadur 
Khin, 435 and * 7, 436, 468, 469. 
Same as the above [q, o.). 

Muhammad Farmnll, Shaikh, known 
as Kala Bhar, nephew of Sultan 
Buhlul Lodi, 411 * 2, 413 n 13, 
414. 

Muhammad Ghans of Gwaliar, Shaikh, 
contemporary of Babar, 445, 459. 

Muhammad, son of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Diu Balban, 187, 190 H 2, 205 and 
n 2, 213. Called the Khan-i- 
Bnzurg, the Khan-i-GhazI, the 
Khan-i-Shahld and Qaan-i-Mulk. 

Muhammad Ghori. popular name of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu«d«Din Muhammad 
Sam, who is also known as Shiha« 
bu-d-DIn Ghori 65 n 2. 
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Muhammad Gokultaeh, one of the 
Amirs of Babar, 441. 

Muhammad ibnu-1 -Hasan, the famous 
jurisconsult, 30 n 1. 

Muhammad Hasan of Ispahan, Mirza, 
—the poet known as £anf, 583 n. 
Muhammad Hnmayim Mirza, son of 
Babar, 439, 442, 444, 445, See 
nnder Humayun. 

Muhammad HumSyun Padishah, 
Emperor of Hindustan, 450, 451, 
453, 454, 472, 500, 603, 529, 5 69, 
590, 608 aud ti 5. See the above 
and also under Humayun. 
Muhammad, son of Ildighiz and his 
successor as Atabak of Agarbaijnn, 
158 n 3. 

Muhammad Khgn Aubadi, ruler of 
Baiana, contemporary of Mubarak 
Shah of the dynasty of the Saiyy jds, 
386, 387 and n 4, 

Muhammad Khan, son of Snlfcan Piroz 
ghah Tugfelaq, 324, 336, 337. See 
Na?iru-d-Dm Muhammad Shah, and 
also Muhammad Shah. 

Muhammad Khan Gauria, the ruler of 
Kor, contemporary of ‘Adli, 555, 
656, 

Muhammad Khan Kuki, 9aji, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 678, 68X, 
586. 

Muhammad Khan of Kagor, contem- 
porary of Sul$n Sikandar. Lodi, 423 
and n 11. 

Muhammad Khan, grandson of Sultan 
Na$iru-d-Din of Mllwa, contempor- 
ary of Snlfan Sikandar Lodi, 423, 
424 and n 6. 

Muhammad Khan Salu, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 618 and n % 6X9, 


Muhammad KhSn gharafu-d-DIn 
Ughir Taklu, Vazir of Sultan 
Muhammad Mirza of Khurasan. 669 
and n 6. 

Muhammad Khan Bur, assumes the 
title of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din as 
governor of Bangala, 552. 
Muhammad Khan Sur, governor of 
the country of Chaund, 468, 469. 
Muhammad Khan Taklu, Vazir of 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza, ruler of 
Khurasan, 569 and n 6. 

Muhammad Khan, son of Zirak KhSn. 
Governor of Samana under the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 397. 

Muhammad Khwarazm ghah, Suf£an, 
of the Khwarazm ghahi dynasty of 
Khurasan, 7i and n 7. 

Muhammad Lodi, Sul.tan, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 444, 471 n 1. See 
also under Mahmud Lodi. 
Muhammad, younger son of Boltin 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 29, 33, 34, 44, 
46 and nn 2 and 3, 46, 47 n 3. 
Muhammad ibn Mahmud, the Khalj. 
feudatory of Kashmandi, uncle of 
Muhammad BakhtvSr. 81 n 2. 
Muhammad, son of Sultan Mas*ud ibn 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 44 and n 1. 
Muhammad Mngaffar Vazir, one of 
the Amirs of the Firuz ghahi 
dynasty, 351. 

Muhammad pur ‘Aziz*. Mulla, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 460 n 1. 
Muhammad Qandahari, 9a ji, the 
Historian, 300 n 3. 

Muhammad ibn Qasim ss-gaqafi, the 
conqueror and first governor of 
Sind, IX and n 3, 12 n 2 , 13 a and 
nl $ l 36 n 6. 
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fflnhra-i-Mdr, the Bezoar stone called 
in Arabic Hajaru-LHaiyyah, 117 
% 4. 

Muhur or Muhar , a coin, 306 arid n 1. 

Muid J ajar mi, one of tbe poets of the 
time of Sultan Jalalu-d-Dm Khiljt, 
245. 

Mu‘id of Tartan, author of a Turkish 
romance on the loves of Wamiq 
and *Azra, 40 n 1. 

Mu‘m Waig, Maulana, 590. 

Mu'inu-d-Din Chishti, Khwaja, a 
famous saint, 70 and n 2. See 
under Mu‘inu-l-fjaqq. 

Mu'Inu-d-DIn Hasan Chishti, Khwaia, 
70 n 2. See the above. 

Mu'inu-d-Dm, Shaikh, grandson of 
Maulana Main Waig, Qa?i of Lahor 
under Humayun, 590. 

Mn'inu-l-Haqq wa-d-Din Ajmiri, 
Khwaia. 430. Same as Mu‘xnu-d- 
Din Chishti, ( q . o.). 

Mn‘Inu-l-Mulk Miran $adr, 395. See 
under Miran §adr Naib-i-‘Ar?-i- 
Mamalik. 

Muir’s Life of Mahomet, 97 n 4, 105 
n 2 , 149 n , 216 n. 

Ma £ izzi palace, the Kilughari palace 
(q. v.) } on the banks of the Jumna, 
231. 

Mu‘izzi Sultans, those of the slaves 
of Sultan Ma £ izzu-d-Dm Sam who 
attained sovereignty, 87 n 5. 

Mu‘izziyeh Kings, the Amirs of 
Sultan Mo/izzu-d-Din Sam Ghuri, 
87, 90. 

Mu'izzu-d-Din Aba-l-Haris Sinjar, 
55 n 3, See under Sinjar. 

Mu c izzu.’d-Din Bahram Shah, son of 
Sultan §hamsu-d-Din Iyal-timish, 
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121 and n 4. 122, 123 and n 2, 
124, 186. 

Mu‘izza-d-Dm Kaiqubad, Sultan, ibn 
Sultan Nasirn-d-Din ibn Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 220 and 
n 2, 221 and n 3, 222, 223 and u 1, 
224, 226, 227, 228 and n 4, 229, 
245. See also under Kaiqubad. 

Mu‘izzu-d-DIu Muhammad. Sam 
Ghuxi, well-known under the title 
of Sultan Shihabu-d-Din Ghuri, 
10 n 2, 63, 04 and n 3, 65 and 
n 2, 66 n 2, 67 and n, 69, 71, 72, 
73 and n 2, 74, 75, 76, 77 and rm 
1 and 3, 78, 79, 80, 81, 83 n 3, 85, 
86, 89, 90. 

Mu‘izzn-d-Dm Tughral, Governor of 
Lakhnauti, 186. See under Tugh- 
ral. 

Mujahid Khan, one of the Amirs of 
*AdlI, of the Afghen Sur dynasty, 
557. 

Mu c jamu-l~Buldan of Yaqut, a Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, 8 n 2, 263 n, 
476 n 5. 

Mujawivaf hollow or weak, 301 and 
n 1. 

Mdjass , a work on medicine, 5 n 3, 
31 «. See nnder aLMughni. 

Mufti, the man in charge of the arrows 
in the game of maisir, 369 n 1. 

Mujiru-d-Din Aburija, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 305. 

Mu'jizah, a miracle performed by a 
prophet, 626 n . 

Mujtahid , highest title among Muslim 
divines, 636 n 2. 

MujtciS‘ i-musamman, a kind of metre, 

607 *t. 
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Mukdbir , a stubborn disputant, 614 
and n 6. 

Mxihhalafat, opposition, 576 n 5 . 

Mukhli?, a servant of Malik Fakhru- 
d-Din Silaljdar (q.v.), 308. 

Mnkhlis Khan, brother of Sultan 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, of Jaunpur, 
386 and n 7. 

Mukhtamr, of Sa'dti-d-Dm at-Tafta-* 
zani, 428 n 3. 

Mn^ita?s Khan, brother of Sultan 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur, 
386 and n 7. 

Mulaliidah, the, a sect of Muslim 
heretics, 73 n 2. See the next. 

Mulbidah, the, another name of the 
Batini sect of Shi‘ah Muslims, 22 
n 3. See the above. 

Mulla Muhammad ‘Aziz, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 460 and n 1. 

Mnlinul , the bodkin or style for ap- 
plying Icuhl, 153 n 8. 

Multan, 12, 19 and n 5, 20 and n 4, 
21, 28, 29, 44, 60, 66 and nn 2, 3 
and 5, 69, 79 n 3, 80 and n 1, 87, 
90, 95, 98 and w 2, 120 and n 8, 
128 and n 1, 129, 130, 132, 333 n 
and n 2, 187, 188, 189 n 1, 190 n 2, 
197, 198, 199, 208, 213, 217, 219, 
220 and n 2, 221, 222, 226. 229, 232, 
233, 236, 244, 247 and n and n 4, 
248, 249, 252, 284, 292, 293, 297, 
298, 804, 328, 335, 343, 352. 353 
and n 8, 355, 358, 362, 363, 376, 
387, 388, 389 and nn 2 and 4, 390, 
392, 398, 399, 402, 427, 464, 543. 

Multan river, the, 29. 

Mnltanis, the, 304. 

Muminpur, fort of, otherwise called 
Patiftli, on the Ganges, 218. 


Muner, town of, 82 and n 1. Also 
written ManSr, 

Mun‘im Khan, Khan 4-Khan an, one 
of the great Amirs of Humayun, 
562, 565, 567 and n 2, 591. 

Munsif, one of the high officers of 
the State, 497. 

Munta Miabu-t- Tawartkh of Badaoni, 
11 and n 1, 332, 442, 447, 473, 497, 
545, 579, 610, 632. 

Muntakhabu-t-Tawdrikh of Haran ibn 
Muhammad al-Khaki ash-Shirazl. 
11 n 1. 

Muqaddasa, a title of the town of 
Ij, 476. 

Muqaddasi, the Arab Geographer, 
217 n. 2. 

Muqaddamzdda, a slave born in the 
house, 334 and ^ 1. 

Mnqaddam-zada of Kabul, 501. 

Muqam-i- Salman, in the desert of 
Arzhan between Bushire and 
Shiraz, 572 n 1. 

Muqarrab Khan, title of Muqarrabu-1- 
Mulk, one of the Maliks of the 
Firuz Shahl dynasty, 348 and n 7, 
349, 350 and n 3, 351, 354. 

Muqarrabu-l-Mulk, Malik, 346, 848. 
See the above. 

Mnqbil, the servant of Khwaja-i- - 
Jahan ndib-i-Vaztr of Gnjrat, 313, 

Mnqbil Khan, Malik, one of the re- 
tainers of Mubarak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 386. 

Muqlm. Harawi, Khwaja, Dlwan of 
the household of Babar, 9 n 2, 63 n. 

Muqti^ holder of a qif r 396 n 2. 

Murad, ghah, son of ghah Xa*h*»5sp 
of Persia, 572, 573 aud n l, 575, 
578 . 
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Murajjab, A1-, — a title of the month 
of Rajab, 441 n 2. 

Mursad, son of Qiaddad ibn ‘Ad, a 
king of the ancient Arabs, 263 ti. 

Murtaz a, the chosen, a title of ‘All ibn 
Abi Tiilib, 74, 629 and n 5. 

Musa al-Hadi, the ‘Abbaside Khalifah. 
75 n, 

Mu§‘ab, a traditionist, 18 n X. 

Musbal , name of the sixth arrow in 
the game of maisir , 369 n 1. 

Mufhaf, meanings of the word, 615 n 5. 

Mu^htarik of Yaqut, a Geographical 
work, 15 n 5. 

Musk, notes on, 1/2 n 2. 

Mmla safflitan, meaning of the ex- 
pression, 296 n 2. 

Muslim ibnu-l-Walid, a poet of the 
Court of Harunu-r-Ras]nd, 74 n 2, 

Muslim theologians, 614 n 2. 

Muslims, the* 83, 120, 143 n 3, 150 
n 4, 176 n y 191 and n 3, 194 and 
nn 4 and 5, 204, 235, 256 n 4, 361, 
368 n 1, 377, 385 n 3, 387, 393, 395, 
428 n 4, 432, 477, 483, 509 n 5, 
514, 522 and n 5, 550, 565 and n 1, 
576 n 5, 577 u, 600 n 9, 602 n 7, 
603 n 6, 625 n 5, 626 and n 6, 636 
n 2 . See also under the Muham- 
madans and the Mahometans. 

Mustafa, the Prophet Muhammad, 59, 
74, 475. 

Mustafa Farmali, one or me Afghan 
Amirs of Hindustan, 444. 

Mustafaabad, pargana of, 596. 

Mustakfi bi-liahi Abu-r-Rabi‘ Sulei- 
man, third of the ‘AbbasI Khalifahs 
in Egypt, 327 n 6. 
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Mustan?ir billah, the ‘Abbaside Khall- 
fah of Baghdad, 88 n 3, 94 n 2, 311 
n 4. 

Mustung, village in the neighbour- 
hood of Quetta, 567 n 9. 

Mutaraffiz-i-ghdU, a fanatical heretic, 
626 and n 4. 

Mu'tasim billah, eighth Khalifah of 
the House of ‘Abbas, 571 n 2. 

Mutawwal of Sa‘du-d-DIn at-Taft5- 
zani, 428 and n 3. 

Mu'tazid bi-llahi Abu Bakr ibnu-1- 
Mustakfi bi-llahi, sixth of the 
‘AbbasI Khalifahs in Egypt, 327 
n 6, 

Muthra or Mahur&, a sacred town of 
the Hindus, 24 n 6. 

Mutmara. See Shihab-i-Mutmara, 
the Poet. 

Muttra, District of, 134 n 1, 366 n. 

Muttra, town of, ill the Doab, 377 
n 6. 

Mnwazzini, Mania ^usamu-d-DIn, 
author of a commentary on the 
MiftahiL-l-'Ulum, 428 n 2. 

Mu’vad Beg, one of the Amirs of 
Humnyun, 574. 

Muzaffar, Malik, Governor of Gujrat 
under Sulfcan Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shah, 314. 

Muzaffar Khan, nephew of Shaikh 
‘All ruler of Kabul, 389, 390, 392. 

Muzaffar Shah of Gujrat, contem- 
porary of the FIruz Shahi dynasty, 
363 n 2 

Muzaffarnagar District, 378 n 1, 

Mu‘zam, Khwaja, one of the Amirs 
of Hutnayun, 566, 
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Nafiadwip, another name of Nadiya, 
old capital of Bengal, 82 n 4. 

N&bih, of the tribe of Quraish, killea 
at the battle of Badr, 74 n 2. 

Nadar Dev, Rai, Governor of Arankal 
under Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dm Khiln, 
265 and n 4. 

Nadim, foster-brother of Hnmaydn, 
564 and nn 8 and 9. 

Nadirl-i-Samarqandl,’ Manlana, one of 
the poets of the time of Humayun, 
611, 612, 613, 616 and n 2. 

Nadiya, once the capital of Bengal, 
81 n 2, 82 n 4 Called also Nudiya. 

Nafahatu-U Tins of MaulSna ‘Abdu-r- 
Ra^man Jam!, 270 and n 4, 609 n 5. 

Nafa'isu- l-Ma'asir, Lives of the Poets, 
616 » 4, 618 n 5, 

Mfis, name of the fonrth arrow in 
the game of maisir , 369 n 1 

Kafs, the soul, 1-34 n 2, 145 n 1. 

Nafsu-l-'Aql, the reason or discrimi- 
nating faculty, 145 n 1. 

Nafsu-Z-Jfaydt, the breath of life, 145 

* 1 . 

Kafsti-n-Natiqah, the reasoning facul- 
ty, 145 n I. 

NagarCott, fortress of, 20 n 5. See 
Nagar Kot. 

Nagar Kot, fortress of, 20 H 5, 331, 
341, 342, 495. Also called Bhim- 
nagar and Kot Kangra. 

Naganr, — or 

Nagor, city of, 124, 129, 130, 251, 
357 n 3, 379 and n 1, 423, 425, 477, 
563. 

Nfrh&r Pa., nephew of HImun Baqqal, 
.the Hindu General of ‘Adli, 553 
nn 6 and 6. 


Naharwala, a city of Gujrat, called 
also* Pat an or Fattan, 28 and n 2, 
71 and n 3, 89, 256 and n 4. 282. 

Nahid, name of the planet Yenne in 
Persian, 138 and n 3. 

Nahir, a Hindu General in the service 
of Sultan Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud Ghnz- 
nawi, 36 and n 9. 

Nahsan , Mars and Satnrn as the two 
stars of ill omen, 217 n 5. 

Nahv (Tuhfa) Tajn-l-Mulk, one of 
the Maliks of Kh??r Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 376 and 
n 2. 

Nai, fortress of, 53 n, 54 nn 1 and 3. 

Naib of the barlds, 286 n } . 

Ndib-i-SJidhzdda, Malik Sadhu Nadir 
(<?. *), 378. 

Naib Malik, — or 

Naibu-l-Mulk Kafur, title of Malik 
Manik, the slave of Sulfcan ‘Alau-d- 
Din Khilji, 251 and n 7, 252, 256, 
265 and nn 1 and 6, 267, 268, 271 
n 6, 272, 273 and n 1. Called 
also Hazar Dinnri. 

Nails, Paring of, 139 n 5. 

Nariman, one of the heroes of the 
Shahnama, 35 n 2, 72. 

Naisan or Nisan, first month of the 
Jewish year, 108 n 4, 

Najam-i-gani. See Najm-j-gaiii 

Najdtu-r^Rasjud of Badaoni, 511 and 
11 2, 609 and n 3. 

Najm, An-, the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

Nairn ghah, one of the Amirs of 
Shah Ismail Safawi of Persia, 570. 

Najm-i-Awwal, one of the Amirs of 
Shah Ismail §afawi of Persia, 570 
and n 5. 
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Najm-i-Sani Isfahan!, one of the 
Amirs of Shah Ismael Safawl of 
Persia, 570 n 5. 

Najmn-d-Din, Saiyyid, regent of 
Malik Sikandar of Labor (q. v.) t 
390. 

Najmu-d-DIn Abu naicr. the Sadrn-1- 
Mulk, Waztr of Snljan *A1au-d-DIn 
Mashid Shah of the Shamslyah 
dynasty, 124. 

Najmu-d-DIn Hasan, Shaikh. 270 n 6. 
Same as the famous poet Mir 
Hasan Dihlavl (q. v.). 

Najmu-d-DIn ‘Umar bin ‘All Qazwlnl, 
author of the Shams?. yah, 427 n 1. 

Nafchshab, fortress of, in 'Khurasan. 
570. Otherwise called Rash. 

Ndma-i-Khirad Afz& of BadaonI, 95 
and n 6. 

Na‘mat Khatun, wife of Qufcb Khan 
Lodi ( q . v.), 423 and n 2. 

Na‘mat Rusuli, — or 

Na‘matu-llah Rusuli, Mir Saiyyid, 
on© of the poets and learned men 
of the time of Islem §hah Sur, 533 
and n 7, 534 and n 4. 

NamI, son of Muhammad, son of 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi, 47 and 
n 3. 

Nanda, the Raja of Kalinjar, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mai? mud Ghaz- 
nawi, 25, 26. 

Nandana, a city on the mountains of 
Balnath, 22 and n 5, 12S and n 3. 

Nandanpoor, 128 n 3. Same as 
Nandana (q. v.). 

NaqtTy the small groove on the date 
stone, 496 n 10. 

Naqqara, a kind of drums, 143 n 2. 

Nag§h, ornamental figures, 588 a 4. 


Naqshband, a weaver of KamJthdbu 
adorned with figures, 588 n 4. * 

Naqshband, Khwaja Bahau-d-DIn, of 
Bokhara, a famous saint, 58 8 n 4. 

Nagshbandl, Khwaja Khawind, con- 
yxemporary of Babar, 446. 

" Naqshbandl School; the, 588 n 4, 

Naqshband! Shaikhs, the followers of 
the renowned saint Khwaja Baha- 
u-d-DIn Naqshband of Bokhara, 
588 n 4, 

Narain, town of, on the banks of the 
river Sarsutl, 69 and » 4. 

Naran-Koe, town of, 85 n 4. 

Narbada river, the, 517 n 9. 

Narcissus, notes on, 373 and n 3. 

Nardin , a perfume, 146 n 6. 

Narela, a place in the neighbourhood 
of Dihll, 21 n 4. 

Nargis or Narjis , the poet’s narcissus, 
373 n 3. 

Nnrkila, town of, 186 and n 4. 

Narma &h!rm, the Mughal, brother 
of Qntlngh Khwaja (q. v.), 305. 

Narnlli, District of, 85 and n 4. 

Narnaul, in the province of Mlwat, 
365 n 8. See the two next. 

Narnol, capital city of the district of 
Mlwat, 129 n 2, 365 and n 8, 395, 
466. 

Narnul, district and town of, 365, 
466. See the two above. 

Nnrsingh, Rai, 361 n 2. See Rai 
Harsingh. 

Nirwan, the tree called Gulndr, 172 
and H S« 

Narwar, fortress of, a dependency of 
MaTwa, 129 n 4, 130 and H 1, 422 
and nn 3 and 5. 

Narwar, Sarkar of, 130 n L 
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Nasaf, a town of Khurasan, called 
'also Nakhshab. 570 n 7. 

Na‘gh La'dzar, the Chariot or the: 
four stars composing the body of 
the Great Bear, 198 n 2. 

Na?Ib Khan T«ghuchi, — or 
Na§ib Khan Tughujl, one of the 
Amirs of the Afghan Sur dynasty 
of Bihll, 542, 593. 

Na$Ib Shah, Governor of Bangala, 
contemporary of ghlr ghah and 
Humayun, 457. 

Ha$Ibm, a town of Mesopotamia, 61 
to 5. 

Ndsikku-t-Tawdrikh of Lisanu-l-Mulk, 
154 to 8, 

Nasir Khan Afghan, one of the Amirs 
of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 592. 
Na§Ir Khan LuhanI, one of the Gene- 
rals of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 434, 
444, 446 and n 1. 

Nasirabftd, in the Jodhpur State, 
B&jputana, 379 n 1. 

Na$irl, a poet of the time of Sultan 
Shamsu-d-DIn Iyaltimish, 92. 
NSsirn-d-Din Abu-1 -Khair ‘Abdu-llah 
Baizawl, Qazi, 6 n 4. See under 
Bai?awl. 

Na?Iru*d-Dm Ahmad Khattu, Shaikn, 
surnamed GanjbaWish, 357 n 3, 
Nasiru-d-Din Bughra Khnn, Sultan, 
son of Sultan Ghiyasa-d-Din Bal- 
ban, 135 and n and H 1, 186, 187, 
218, 219, 220 n 2, 221 n 3, 222, 223 
and to 1, 224. 

Nasira-d-Din Bugera Khan. 219 n 1. 

See Na?iru-d-DIn Bughra Khan. 
Haflru-d-DIn Ohiragh-i-Dihll, Shaikh, 
contemporary of Sultan FIroz Shah 
Tughlaq, 322, 323. 


Nasiru-d-Din IJusain, the Amir-i- 
S&ikar, one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Mn‘izzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam 
Ghurl, 74 n 1. 

Nasiru-d-Din Isma‘11 Fatlj, Sultan, 
314. See Isma‘11 Fatb. 
Nasiru-d-Din Khusru. Khan, the 
favourite of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din 
Khilji, 290. See Kh usru. Kh an 
IJasan Bara war baoha. 

Nasira-d-Din of LakhnautI, Sultan, 
contemporary of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
JDIn Tughlaq Shah. 299. 
Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud I., Suqan, soi 
of Sulfan Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimi sh , 
91, 126 n 3. 

Nasira-d-Din Mabraud II., Sultan, 
son of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyal- 
timish, of the Slave dynasty, 124, 
125, 126 and il 8, 127 and n 1, 

! 134, 135 n and n I, 136, 139, 187. 

Na§irn-d-Din Mahmud ghah, ibn-i- 
Muhammad Shah, of the Firuz 
ghahi dynasty, 348, 350 n 3. See 
under Mahmud ghah. 

Nasiru-d-Din of Malwa, Sultan, con- 
temporary of the Lodi dynasty of 
Dihli, 423, 424. 

Nasirn d-Din Muhammad Humayun 
Padishah-i-Ghazi. 451, 568. See 
under Humayun. 

Na§iru-d-Din Muhammad ghah, sou 
of Sultan FIroz Shah Tughlaq, 324, 
337. See under Muhammad ghah. 
Na§iru-d*Din Muhammad Shah, Sul- 
tan, 361. See Tatar Khan, son of 
#afar Khan. 

Na?iru-d-Din Muhammad, Malik, son 
of Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish, 87 
and n 2, 
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Na?iru-d«Din Nu?rat ghah, son of 
Fath Khan, son of Sultan Firoz 
Shah, 350. See under Nu§rat g]iah 
Na$irn-d-Din Qabachah, Sultan of 
Sind, one of the glares of SuJ.tan 
Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Sam Ghuri, 79 and 
n 3, 80, 88 and n 1, 90 and n 2. 
Na§iru-d-DIn, son of Shamsn-d-Din 
Jyal-timish, 94. See under Nasirn- 
d-DTn Mahmud* 

Na§iru-d-Din SubuktigTn, ruler of 
Kabul and founder of the Ghazni* 
Tide dynasty, 13 and n 1, 14 and 
« l, 15. 

Nasiru-d-Dm Tusi, Khwaja, a cele- 
brated mathematician and Shl'ah 
divine, 577 r 

Na§irn-1-Haqq, a title of kings, 161. 
Nasiru-l-Mulk ‘Adil Khan, one of 
the Maliks of the Firuz Shahi dy- 
nasty, 354. 

Nasr-i- Ta’ir, the constellation Eagle, 
321 and n 3. 

Nasrain-i-falak, the constellations 
Eagle and Lyre, 630 n .1 . 

Nasrat Khan, 129 n 2. See Nusrat 
Khan, son of Fath Khan and grand- 
son of Sultan Firuz Shah. 

Nn?rat ©an, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan ‘Alan-d-Dm Khiljl, 249. See 
under Nu?rat Khan Jallsari. 
Nasra-llah of Bangala, Shaildi, uncle 
of Shaikh 'Alai of Baiana, 507. 

Nath, one of the Chiefs of Hind under 
Sultan Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawi, 36 n 9. 

Naulat, music played daily by a band 
at stated hours, 498 and a 8. 
Nauroz, the greatest feast among the 
Persians, 166 a 1. 


Nanshahr, a name of the town of 
Jhain ( q . v.) t 257. 

Naushahrn, the town of Nowshera, 
465 and n 2. 

Naushirwan, Chosroes i., son of 
Kobad, King of Persia of the Sas- 
sanide dynasty, 46 and B 5, 162. 
Nawafil, voluntary prayers, 488 n 7. 
Nawar. wife of al-Farazdaq, the 
famous Arab poec, 287 n 2. 

Nawasa, a name of SukhpaJ, the 
grandson of Jaipal, contemporary 
of Sultan j Mahmud of Ghaznin. 20 
71 4. 

Nazar Shaikh Juli or Juma‘ali, one of 
the court officers of Humayun, 
601 and n 3. 

Nazarenes, the, 207. 

*Nagimu-d-DIn, Maulana, one of the 
Amirs of Shir Shah, of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihli, 482 and n 3. 
Nazuki Maraghi, the Poet, contem 
porary of Sultan Mu'izzu-d-Dii 
Sam Ghurl, 75. 

Nebula of the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 
Nehroala, a city of Gujrat, 28 n 2* 
Same as Naharwala (q. v.). 

Nellore (Niiawar), town of, 265 n 5. 
Nerimdn le Pehlevan, 35 n 2. See 
under Nariman. 

Newa Kishore Press, 487 n 6. 

Ney, Marshal, 157 n 2. 

Ney Elias, Tarikk’i-Rashldi, 3 05, 464 
n 8. See under Elias and Boss. 
Nijim Sani (Najm-i-Sani) Isfahan!, 
one of the Amirs of Shah Ismail 
Safawl of Persia, 570 n 5. 

NiJcah, marriage contract, 522 and n 5* 
Niiawar (Nellore), town of, 265 % 5. 
Nile, the, 210. 
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Nim tree (Melia azadirachta)> 129 

m, 2 . 

Nimah , meanings of the word, 493 n 2. 

Ni‘matu*llah of Baiana, Saiyyid, one 
of the learned and holy men. of the 
time of Suljan Sikandar Lodi, 424 

Nimrod, 154 n 8, 207, 234. See also 
under Nimrud. 

Nimroz, territory of, 13 n 1, 29. 

Nimrud, 155 n, 176. See also undei 
Nimrod. 

NIsan or Naisan, first month of the 
Jewish year, 108 n 4. 

Nisari Turn, a celebrated Persian 
poet, 622. 

Nisapnr, — or 

NIshapur, a town of KhuraBan, 16 w 2, 
34, 36, 42 and n 1, 43 n 1, 50 n 2, 
54 n 1, 633. 

Nl&htar, a lancet, 504. 

Nitas, Sea of, — the Black Sea, 153 

Hi. 

Nt'todr, 495 n, 

Niyal Tigin Amir Ahmad, treasurer 
of Sultan MaS‘ud ibn Mahmud 
Ghaznawi, 36 and nn6, 8. and 9. 

Niyazi Afghans, the, 492, 493, 495, 
497, 498, 499. 500, 508, 618, 520, 
525. 

JtHzam, a governor, one who orders 
and directs, 612 % 1. 

Nizam, the water-carrier who rescued 
Hnmlyun from drowning, 461 and 
it 3* 

N'izam, a youth mentioned in the 
poetry of Maulana, NadirH- Samar- 
kand! (g.v.), 611. 

dominions, the, 299 n 3. 

Nizam Astarabadi, a master in astro- 
nomical poetry, 621, 626* 


Nizam Khan of Baiana, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi family, 443, 445. 

Nigam Khan, son of Snl£an Buhlul 
Lodi, afterwards Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 411. 

Nizam Khan, son of Hasan Khan Sur 
and full brother of §hir §hah, 467 
n 5, 468, 495 and n 4. 

Nizam Shah Bahri, ruler of the 
Bakkan, 625 and n 3, 635, 636. See 
also under Nizamu-l-Mulk Bahri. 

Nizam Shahi dynasty of the Bakkan, 
533 » 6. 

Nizami, nom de plume of Khwaja 
Nigamu-d-BIn Ahmad, author of 
the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 10, 45 and 
n 1. 

Nizami, — or 

Nigami Ganjawl, Shai kh, the famous 
Persian poet, 96 n 1, 114 n 2, 174 
nil 2 and 3, 269 n 5, 298 and n 4. 

Nigamu-d-DIn, Malik, nephew of 
Maliku-l-U mara Kotwal of Dihli 

y 

(q. v.), 220 and n 3. 

Nigamu-d-Bin Ahmad, father of 
Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Ea^man Jami, 
272 ftl. 

Nigamu-d-BIn Ahmad, son of Kh waja 
Muqim Harawi, author of the 
Tabaqat'i-Alcbari, 9 n 2, 10 n, 45 
n 1, 62, 63 n, 569 n 6, 580 n 5, 585 
n 7 . 

Nigamu-d-Bin Ahmad Ilias ibn Abl 
Yusuf al-Mntarrazi, name of the 
celebrated poet Nigami, 298 n 4. 

Nigamu-d-BIn ‘Alaqa, Malik, Wazir 
of Sulfcan Mu‘izzu-d-BIn Kaiqubad 
of the Balbanx dynasty, 220,221, 
222, 224. See also under Nigamu-1* 
Mulk ‘Alaqa, 
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Nizamu-d-Din Auliya, son of Ahmad 
Danyal, — the Prince of Holy men, 
71 n 2, 236 and n 2, 266 and n 1, 
267, 269 n 5, 270 and n 6, 27 1 nn 1 
and 4, 284, 301, 610 and n 4, 611 n. 

Nizamu-d-Din Beghu Malik §hah, the 
Turkoman, contemporary of Sultan 
Mas‘ud Ghaznawi, 39. 

Nizamu-d-DIn Malik ghah, the Saljiiq, 
41. See under Malik Shah Sal- 
juqi. 

ISfizamu-d-DIn of Oudh, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sulfcan Firoz SJiah 
Tughlaq, 334. 

Nizamu-l-Auliya, 236 and n 2, Same 
as Nizamu-d-Din Auliya (g. v.). 

Nizamu-l-Mulk ‘Alaqa, Wazir of 
Sultan Mu'izzu-d-Dm Kaiqubad of 
the Balbani dynasty, 222, 224, 226, 
230 n 1. See also under Nizamu-d- 
Din ‘Alaqa. 

Ni?amn-1-Mulk Bahri, King of the 
Dnkkan, 533, 534, 625 and u, 3. 
See also under Nizam Shah, 

Ni^amu-l-Mplk- Ilusain, son- of Amir 
Miran, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Firoz ghah, 333 and n 2. 

Nizamn-l-Mnlk Jandi (Jnnaidi), Wazir 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-DTn Iyal- 
timish, 90, 98, 119, 120. 

Nizamu-1-Mnlk Jundi (Jhnaidi), 12 0. 
See the above. 

Nizarau-l-Mulk of Karra, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of SultSn Muhammad 
Tughlaq ghah, 311. 

Nij«mu-1-Mulk Muhazzabu-d-Din, 
Wazir of the Shamsiyah Sultans, 

• 120, 122, 123 and n 3, 124. 

Nizatfiw-t-TawariWi of Baizawi, 10 n 3 
34 n 7, 51. 


AfizdmU‘t‘ Tawarikh of Nizamu-d-Din 
Ahmad, more commonly known as 
the Tabaqat-i-Ahjari, 10 and n 3. 

Noah of the Scriptures, 61 n 5, 154 
n 2, 198 n 1. 

N old eke’ s Beitrage zur Kenntniss der 
Poesie der alten Arabe , 93 n 6. 

North-Western Provinces of India 
218 n 3, 377 n 3, 410 n 4, 486 n & 
546 nn 3, 4 and 5. 

Northern Asia, 191 n 2. 

Northern India, 23 n 2. 

Noshaba or Nushaba, image of, 331, 
332 n. 

Nowshera (Naushahra), town of, 465 
and n 2. 

Nuda BahaduV Shah, Governor of 
Sunar Ganw, contemporary of Sul- 
tan Ghiyasu-d-DIn Tughlag Shah, 
299, 300 

Niidia,~-or 

Nadiya, old capital of Bengal, 82 and 
n 4. Called also Nadiya (q. v<). 

Nuh and Patal, name of a place, 359. 
See also under Nuh Patal. 

Nuh ibn Lamak, Noah of the Scrip- 
tures, 154 and n 2, 556. See also 
under Noah. * 

Nuh, son of Mansur, son of Nuh 
SamanI, of the dynasty of the 
Samanis, the kings of Khoraaan 
and Transoxiana, 14 n 1, 15 and 
it 4. 

Nuh Patal, a ford on the river Jamna, 
386. See also Niih and Fatal. 

Nuh Sipihr, one of the poetical works 
of Mir Khusru, the famous poet of 
Dxhli, 273 » 3, 274 n 1. 

Huhani, for Luhani (g. v.) f 413 it 3. 

Nuhani Afghans of Bai&Pa, 549. 


U 
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Nukhani, for LuhanHqf. v»), 413 and 
nn 3 and 12. 

NulthbatU'd-Dahr of Dimashqi, 147 
n 3. 

Numbers, the Eook of, 302 n 2. 

Nuru-d-DIn ‘Abdu-r*Rahman Jami, 
Mulla, 32 n 2, 272 nl. See under 
Jami 

Surn-d-Din Muhammad “Of I of Merv, 
33 n 1. See under Muhammad Ofi. 

Nushaba or Noshaba, image of, 331, 
332 n. 

Nusrat Jalisari, Malik, 247. See un- 
der Nusrat Khan Jalisari 

Nusrat Khan, son of Fath Khan, son 
of Sultan Firoz Shah, 350. See 
under Nusrat Shah. 

Nusrat Khan, son of Ghiyasu-d-DIn 
Tughlaq Shah. 297. 

Nn?rat Khan Gurgandaz, one of the 
Maliks of the Firuz ghahi and 


Saiyyid dynasties, 364 and n 1 T 
390, 391. 

Nusrat Khan Jalisari, one of the 
Maliks of Sulj&n ‘Alau-d-Din 
Silji, 247 , 248, 249, 254, 256, 
258. 

Nusrat Khan Karkandaz, 364. See 
under Nusrat Khan Gurgandaz. 

Nusrat Khan Luhani, one of the 
Generals of Sul.tan Ibrahim Lodi, 
446 n 1. See under Nasir Khan. 

L.usrat Khan Maliku-sh-Sharq Mar- 
wan-i-Laulat, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Firoz Shah, 335 and n 1, 
376. 

Nu?rat Khukhar, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sulfcan Mahmud of the 
Firuz Shahi dynasty, 358 n 6. 

Nu?rat Shah, Sult.an, son of Fath 
Khan, son of Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 360 , 351, 352, 354, 359. 


o. 

Ochus, father of Parysatis, wite of 
Alexander the Great, 332 n . 

Old Dihli, 366 n 1, 472. 

Oloug Beg, the royal astronomer, 
198 n 2. 

Omar Khayyam, the celebrated Poet, 
144 n 1, 474 n 1. 

Onyx, notes on, 147 n 3. 

Oodypur, called also Udhafar, town 
of, 12, 13 n. 

Oozbuky, Abu Man?ur, 47 n 7- See 
under Abu Man§ur Zangi 

Opium, notes on, 161 and n 3. 

Oriental Biographical Dictionary , 
Beale’s, 32 n 1, 33 « 1, 38 n 4, 53 n, 

64 jt 2, 55 n 3, 58 tt5, 236 n 2, 


297 n , 2y8 n z, 332 n 2, 339 n 4, 
507 n 2, 533 nn 1 and 6, 571 n 9, 
584 n and n 3, 633 n 1, 

Oriental Tro verbs, Roebuck’s, 57 n 2, 
58 n 1, 218 n 2, 244 n 5, 301 n 3. 

Orientals, the, 147 n 1. 

Orissa, 125 n 3, 299 n 2, 471 and n 8, 
554 

Osbaks, the. See under the Ozbaks. 

Osborn’s Islam under the Arabs, 157 
n 2. 

Osriighna, a town beyond Samarqand 
in Transoxiana, 59 n 1. 

Oudh, 81, 87, 98, 125, 131, 222 and n 
3, 236, 239, 243, 311, 312, 329 n 2, 
334, 349, 415* 
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Owl, the,-*-the type of ill-omen, 58 n 

1, 157 and n 1, 191 n 3. 

Oxus, the, 15 n 5, 23 n 1 , 27 nn 1 and 

2, 61 n 5. 4 See also under the 
Jaihun and the JIbun. 


Oxyarfces, father of Boxana, wife of 
Alexander the Great, 331 n 10 . 
Ozbaks, the, a tribe of the Turks, 570, 
582, and n 7, 592 and n 9, 627 and 
n 7. See the Osbaks, 


P. 


abandh Khabrak, — or 
'abandh Khazak, one of the Amirs 
of Islem Shah, of the Afghan Sur 
dynasty of Dihli, 495 and n 5. 

Padham, town of, 377. 

Padmawati, name of a place, 329. 

Pddzahr , the Bezoar stone, called 
Hajaru-l-Haiyyah, 118 n. 

Vdih or Paik, a runner, 302 and n 3. 

Pak Patan, — or 

Pak Pattan, the town of Ajudhan, 
133 n, 355 n 1, 362 n 2, 363 n, 520 
n 4 . 

Pakhdwaj, a large kind of drum, 557 
and n 3. 

Palam, town of, 311, 351 and n 10. 

Palhanpur, for the town of Ilahpur, 
410 n 3. 

Palmer’s Qur'an, 194 n 4, 216 n, 372 
n 1 , 519 n 7. 

Palwal, township of, 547 and n 5. 

Pan, or betel, 303 n. 

Panchana river, the, — in Magadh, 82 
n 1 . 

Panduah, town of, 325 n 3, 329. 

• andus, family of the, 293 n 5. 

Paneali, town of, 81 n 4. 

Panipat,— or 

Panlpath, town of, 21 n 4, 343, 351 
352, 354, 366 and n 3, 391, 440, 
468, 592, n 9, 609 n 5. 


Panjab, the, 78 and n 3, 90, 123, 217, 
388, 389 n 2, 391, 437 n 8 , 446, 
462, 464, 466 n 6 , 491, 492, 498, 
505, 518, 520, 523, 530, 634, 642, 

543, 559, 590 n 5, 594, 696, 598 w 
10 , 601. 

Pan] Bhaiya, or the five hr others, Amirs 
of the Afghan Sur dynasty of Diblf, 

544, 547. 

Panjgah, town of, 622. 

Panj Ganj i one of the poetical works 
of Mir Khusru, the famous poet of 
Dihli, 269 n 5. 

Panjnad river, the, 66 n 3. 

Panna, town and district of, 416 n 6 , 
417 and nn 5, 6 and 7, 433 n 3 . 
Pantar, township of, 559 and n 7, 
560. 

Panwars, the,— a clan of the Bajputs, 
384 and n 3. 

Parak, the star Canopus, 152 n 6 . 
Param Talao, name of a place, 329. 
Parama Dev, one of the Bajas of 
Hindustan at the time of Mahmud 
of Ghaznm’s invasion, 29 n. 

Parbati, the, — a tributary of the 
Chambal river, 385 n 3. 

Parihan Dev, Bai, contemporary of 
Sulfcaii Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 329 
and n 9. 

paring of nails, 139 n 5, 
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Paris, 67 n 1, 223 n 1, 265 n 5, 272 n, 

* 311 n 5. 

Parshadar, for Parshawar (q. v.), 591 
n 4s. 

Parshawar, halting-place of, 591 and 
n 4. 

Parshawara, original name of the 
town of Peshawar, 48 n 5. 

Parsliur, the modem Peshawar, 48 
and H 5, 66 and n 6* 

Parysatis, wife of Alexander the 
Great, 332 n . 

Pashala, town of, 583 and n 2. 

patal, town of, 359. 

Fatal , a mat, 618 n 2. 

Patan or Pattan, a city of Gnjerat, 
anciently called Naharwala, 28 and 
n 2, 71 and n 3. 

Patan-i-Panjab, the same as Pak 
Patan or Ajudhan, 133 n, 520. 

Pdtar or Patur , a dancing girl, 332 n 
5, 496 and n 4. 

Patar, name of a place, 559 n 7. 

Pathan Kings of Dehli, Thomas’s, 64 
n 3, 77 n 2, 83 n 3, 87 nn 1 and 6, 
88 nl,91» 5, 210 n 1, 126 n 3, 
135 n 1, 269 nn 1 and 2, 307 n, 310 
n 2, 311 n 4 , 325 n 1, 326 n, 327 n 6, 
337 n 4, 344 n 7, 345 n 4, 346 n 5, 
347 n 3, 351 nn 4, 9 and 11, 352 
n 2, 359 n 4, 366 nn 1 and 4, 399 
n 7, 400 n 1 , 556 n 5, 618 n 1. 

Pathna, for the town of Panna, 4l7 
n 5. 

Pathura, Rai, Governor of Ajmlr, 
contemporary of Saltan Mu c izzn-d- 
Bm Muhammad Sam Ghurl, 69, 70, 
257 and n 3. 

Patiala, town of, 99 n 3, 134 n 4. See 
the next. 


Fatiall, town in Aliganj tahsil Etah 
District, N.-W. Provinces, 81 and 
n 4, 185 and n 1, 218 and n 3, 413 
and n 10. See the afcove. 

Patitah, town of, 81 n 4. 

Patna, town of, 82 n 1, 415 and n 3, 
416, 417, n 5, 470, 471, 485. 

Patna, for the town of Tbatta, 408 n 7. 

Patta, name of a place, 416 n 6. 

Pattan or Patan, a city of Gnjerat, 
28 and n 2, 71 and n 3. 

Pattan of the Panjab, the same as 
Pak Pattan or Ajudhan, 520 and 
n 2. 

Patur or Pdtar , a dancing girl, 332 
n 5, 496 and n 4. 

Pdtur bdzij a kind of entertainment, 
332 and n 5. 

Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire 
Turk- Oriental, 91 n 1, 215 nn 1 
and 5, 240 n 6, 250 n 6, 258 n 5, 
259 n 1, 292 n 3, 313 n 3, 325 n 2, 
353 n 1 , 354 n 7, 424 n 3, 439 nn 4 
and 7, 440 n , 464 n 5, 468 n 2, 494 
7i 7, 497 n 1, 543 n l, 568 n 5, 569 
nn 5 and 6, 574 n 5, 578 n 9, 580 
n 5, 592 n 5, 596 n 6. 

Payak, for the town of Prayag (q. v.), 
415 n 5. 

PdyiJe, a runner, 302 n 3. 

Perceval. See under Ganssin de Per- 
ceval. 

Persia, 33 n 1, 46 n 5, 119 n 5, 141 
n 4, 209 n 3, 233, 421, 618 n 1. 

Persian Game of Chess, 103 n* 1, 
115 n, 479 n 7. 

Persian Grammar , Platt’s, 646 w 1. 

Persian ‘Iraq, 30 w 1. 

Persians, the, * 35 » 2, 43 ^ 1, 93 « 4, 
104 n 3, 109 w 4, 166 n 1, 170 n, 
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175 n> 198 n 2, 230 n 4, 253 n 6, 
280 n 3, 476 n 5. 

Persico-Latinum Lexicon , Yuller’s, 
440 n. 

Pertab, Eli, one of the Maliks of 
the Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 401 
n 2. 

Perthas, son of Gaz the son of Japhet, 
61 n 5. 

Peshawar, 18, 48 n 5, 66 n 6, 128^- 3. 

Philosophers, Four kinds of, 181 
n 2. 

Phoenicians, the, 104 n 2. 

Phthisis, 319 and n 4, 320 n. 

Pilband , a stratagem in the game of 
Chess, 114 n 2. 

Pind Dadan Khan tahszl, Jhilam Dis- 
trict, Panjab, 437 n 8. 

Pindar Khiiil, Malik, called Qadr 
Khan, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq ghah, 302. 

Pingal, the Science of Music, 332 and 
n 4,' 

Pingala, — or 

Pingalanaga, the inventor of Hindu 
Prosody, 332 n 4 . 

PTr Muhammad, MTrza, grandson of 
the great Timur, King of Khurasan 
and M awara-an-N ahr, 352, 353, 855, 
358 n 6. 

Pir Muhammad Khan. Governor of 
Balkh, contemporary of Humayun, 
581, 582. 

Fir Koshan, name of Bayazid Ansar L 
founder of a §ufi sect, 58 n 5. 

Pirn ha, a ford on the river Ganges, 
377 and n X. 

FJrnn, one of the companions of 
Afrasyab, in the Shdh-ndma of 
Firdausi, ISO n 2. | 


PIrey, Governor ef Gthaznm, 14 n 1. 

Pisseus, the Tyrrhenian, inventor of 
the rostrum , 29 n 5. 

Pithora, Kai, 257 and n 3. See un^er 
Kai Pathura of Ajmlr. 

Piyada-uasli or original pawn, at 
Chess, 114 n 2. 

Plague, bubonic, 524 and n 1. 

Plato, 181 n 2, 520 n 7. 

Platt’s Gulistan , 187 n 2. 

Platt’s Persian Gramma r, 546 n 1. 

Pleiades, the, 198 and n 2, 367 n 
630 and n 4. 

Pliny, 23 n 3, 24 n 6, 394 n 5. 

Polo, game of, 417 n 8. 

Pompeii, 119 n 5. 

PonI, town of, 384 n 1, 

Portugal, 543. 

Portuguese, the, 454 n 7. 

Postm , a sheepskin coat, 617 and n 4, 
618 31 1. 

Prayag, the ancient name of Allah- 
abad, 415 and n 5. 

Prayer, five stated times of, 147 

n 2. 

Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 18 n 1. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 559 n 5. 

Proeneste, oracle of, 412 n 1. 

Prolegomines d’Ibn Khaldun, da 

‘ Slane’s, 151 n 4, 157 n 1, 181 n 2, 
191 n 2, 217 n 5, 244 n 6. 

Prolegomines des Tables Astronomiques 
d J Oloug Beg , 198 n 2 . 

Prosody , Banking’s Moments of Arabic 
and Persian , 607 n. 

Proverbia Ardbum, Freytag’s, 157 » 1, 
458 n 3, 507 » 3, 580 n 1. 

Proverbs , Roebuck’s, 57 n 2, 58 n 1, 
218 n 2, 244 n 5, 301 n 3. 
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Psalms, Book of, 486 n 4. 

Ptolemy, 364 n 4, 382 n 4. 

Pufah or Tufah, a long tube for 
throwing balls, 159 n 2. 

Puhi, a ford on the Ravi, 383 and 
n 10, 384 to 1, 392. 

Pujd of the Hindus, 484 to 1. 

Punjab. See under the Panjab. 

Pulaq-Surlq, name of a place, 569 
and n 8. 

Purdnas , the, 293 n 5 ♦ 


Piiranmal, son of Silhadl, one of the 
Chiefs of Rai Sen, contemporary 
of Sher Shah, 475, 476 and n 3. 

Purifications enjoined by Muham- 
madan law, 603 n 2. 

Pu^hahdl, — or 

PushMl, the rainy season in Turk!, 
325 n 2. 

Pufctyaly, for the township of Baitall 
on the banks of the Granges, 360 
to 3. 


QaSn, title originally given to the 
supreme sovereign of the Moguls, 
145 n 2. 

Qaan-i-Mulk, title of Sultan Muham- 
mad, son of Saltan Ghiyasu-d-DIn 
Balban, 187, 189 and to 1, 217. 

Qaani, the famous Persian poet, 253 
n 6 . 

Qabd, a tunic worn by men, 120 
n 7. 

Qaba Khan Gang, one of the Amirs 
of Humayiin, 597. 

Qabaq, a gourd in Turk!, 621 n 4, 
622 and n 1. 

Qabaq anddzt, the game of, 621 n 5. 
See the next. 

Qabaq bdzi, a game of the ancient 
Turkomans, who used to hang up 
a wooden gourd as a mark for 
archery, 621 n 4. See also the 
above. 

Qabul, Malik, Governor of Badaon 
under Sultan FIroz Shah Tughlaq, 
335. 

Qabul Khalifat!. Malik, 315. 


Q. 

Qabul Qiwamu-l-Mulk, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 304, 315. 

Qabul Sarbar&addr, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan FIroz Shah Tngh- 
laq, 328 and n 1. 

Qabul Toraband, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan FIroz Shah Tugh- 
laq, 328 n 1, 

Qabulpiira, a quarter of Badaon, 
335. 

Qadan Khan, or Qadr Khan, son of 
Sultan Mahmud Khiljl of Malwa, 
399 1. 

Qadar Khan. King of Tnrkistan, 
159 n . 

Qadir Khan, the son of Mahmud Khan 
Of Kalpi, one of the Amirs of the 
FIroz Shahl and Saiyyid dynasties, 
375, 386. 

Qadir bi-llahi Abu-1-' ‘Abbas, Ahmad 
ibn Ishaq ibn al-Muqtadir, Khallfah 
of the House of ‘Abbas, 17 and 
n 2, 29 and n 2. 

Qadirl, the Persian poet, 485. 
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Qadr Khan, son of Sulfcan Jhlalu-d- 
Dln KhiliT, 231, 244, 247 n and 

7b 5, 

Qadr Khan, son of Snlfcan Mahmud 
Khiljl of Miilwa, 399 and n X. 

Qadr Klian, Malik Pindar Khiljl, the' 
ruler of Lakhnauti, one of the 
Amirs of SulfcSn Muhammad Tugh- 
laq Shah, 302- 308. 

Qaf, Koh-i-, a fabulous, mountain 
round the world, 485. 

Qdjiyah, the rhyme, a term of Pro- 
sody, 141 n 3, 607 and n 3. 

Qa’im, A1 , the promised Mahdl, 

571 » 2. 

Qairawan, the ancient Cyrene, in the 
province of Tunis, 167 and n 4. 

Qai§ar or Caesar, 145 and rt 2. 

Qaizuran, probably al-IGiaizuran, a 
cemetery at Baghdad, 59 n 1. 

Qalandars, a sect of derveshes, 234, 
235. 

Qalij Khan, son-in-law of Changiz 
Khan, 230. 

Qalij, a sword in Turk!, 230 and n 4. 

Qitlj, modification of the word qalij 
(q. v .), 230 and n 4. 

Qamaru-d-Din Qirau-i-TImur Khan, 
one of the Maliks of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty of Dihli, 125 n 4. 

Qambar Diwana, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 597, 598, 599, 600. 

Qamurgha , a hunting ground in Turk!, 
258 n 5. 

Qdmih #, the Arabic Dictionary of 
FIruzabadi, 176 n 1, 182 n 4. 

Qanaj. Same as the town of Qanauj 
(q.v.). 

Qanauj or Qanaj, the Hindu capital 
of Northern India, 23 and nn 2 
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and 4, 24, 25 n 4, 70, 114 n 2, 125,- 
312, 329 n 2, 346, 347, 348. 3§0, 
361, 362, 363, 364, 404 and n 5, 
409, 413, 431 and n 4, 434, 443, 
444, 452, 463, 472, 540, 668 n 6. 
See Qannauj. 

Qanauj, river of, 463. 

Qanauj, Sarkar of, 410 n 4, 538. 

Qandahar, 16 n 3, 17, 453, 4&5, 456, 
462, 466, 560, 567 and n 9, 568, 
569, 573 and 1, 574, 575, 578, 
588 and n 6, 590, 591. 

Qannanj. See under Qanauj. 

Qdnun, a Geographical work, 14 n 3, 
17 n 4. 

Qdnun fi-t-Tibb, a work on medi- 
cine by the celebrated Ibn Siua 
(Avicenna), 533 and n 1. 

Qarabeg, one of the Amirs of Mubarak 
Shah of the Saiyyid dynasty of 
Dihli, 285, 290. 

Qaracha Beg, the Governor of Qan- 
dahar, contemporary of Humayun, 
560 and 2. Sots also under 
Quracha Khan and Qarracha Khan. 

Qaracha Khan, 560 n 2. Same as the 
above (q. v.). 

Qarachal, another name of the moun- 
tain of Himachal (q. u.), 307 and 
n 4. See also the next. 

Qarajal, the mountain of, 307 n 3, 
308 n 1. See the above. 

Qara Khita (Cathay), 71 n 7, 103 
n 3. 

Qaramitah, heretical sect of the, 22 
n 3. 

Qaraqash, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of the Shamsiyah dynasty, 123. 

Qara Qurchl, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 
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Qarghan, Naib of the King of Khura 
^an, contemporay of Sultan Mnham 
mad Tughlaq Shah, 320. 

Qarn , an uncertain period of time 
442 and n 1. 

Qarracha Khan, contemporary of 
Humayiin, 586. See under Qaracha 
Beg and Quracha Khan. 

Qarun, the Korah of the Scriptures, 
249. 

Qashan, a district and town of Persian 
‘Iraq, 30 n 1. 

Qa&dah, a form of poem, 608 and 
n 3. 

Qasim ( Husain Sultan Usbeg, one of 
the Amirs of Humayiin, 463. 

Qasim Kahi. Maulana, otherwise 
known as Miyan Kali Kabuli, one 
of the poets of the time of Hama- 
yun, 6l7j 584 and nn 1 and 3, 
601. 

Qasim Sanbalij Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty of Dihli, 
431 n 4, 443. 

Qa$r Bagk, a palace in Dihli, 126 n 3. 

Qa§r-i-Safed, a palace in Dihli, 82 
n 2, 183. 

Qassi, called also Saqif, founder of 
the Arab tribe of Saqif, 12 n 1. 

Qatardt-i-Naisdn, converted into 
pearls, 108 n 4. 

Qazdar, an Amir of the Ghaznavide 
dynasty, 48 and nn 3 and 4. 

Qdzi, an officer of justice under the 
Sadr t 610 n. 

Qazi-i-Charkh, the planet Jupiter, 
368 and n 3. 

Qazi of the heavens, the planet 
Jupiter, 363 and n 3. 

Qa?*t of Hlshapur satirised, 633. 


Qa?I *Abid, one of the poets of the' 
reign of Sulfcan PIruz Shah Tughlaq, 
341 and n 2. 

Qazi Asir, contemporary of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 217. 

Qazi Baizawi, author of the Anwdru-U 
Tanzll and the Nizamu-t-Tawarikh , 
6 and n 4, 34, 45, 52, 62, 63. See 
also under Baizawi. 

Qazi Uamid of Balkh, a celebrated 
writer and poet, 76 and n 1. 

Qazi Khan, #iau-d-DIn, a court officer 
of Sultan Mubarak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 288, 289, 2.90. 

Qazi Mughis of Hansi, one of the poets 
of the reign of Sul£an Jalalu-d-DIn 
Khiljl, 245. 

Qazi Urdu, of Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn 
Khilji, 234. 

Qazwini, author of the Asdru-l-Bildd 
and the ‘Ajd’ibu-l-MaMluqdtj 27 
n 4, 28 n, 79 n 2, 178 n 4. 

Qiblah, the direction in which Mus<* 
lims turn in prayer, 368 n 1, 613 n . 

Qiddh, arrows used for gambling, 
369 « 1. 

Qidam, explanation of the term. 
In 4, 153 w 7,< 

Qlran, Malik, — or 

Qlran-i-TImur Elian, otherwise called 
Timur Khan Qara Beg, one of the 
Shamsiyah Maliks, 125 and n 4. 

Qiranu-ff-$a‘dain, a celebrated poem 
by Mir Khnsru, the famous poet 
of Dihli, 135 n, 221 and n 2, 222 
and n 1, 223 and, n . 

Qitam-l-Anbiyd, Lives of the Pro- 
phets, 205 n 3. 

Qig?a-i-Saldmdn iva Absal of MauBua 
Jami, 272 n 1. 
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Qif‘, a district,. 396 n 2. 

Qif'ah, a term of . Prosody, explana- 
tion of, 608 and to ,3 

Qitmzr, the thin pellicle which covers 
the date-stone, 496 to 10. 

Qitrdn, exudation from species of 
mountain pines, 182 and to 4. 

Qiwam, the stay or support of any- 
thing, 614 to 1. 

Qiwam Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Khizr Khan, the first of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 364, 375, 380. 

Qiwamu-d-DIn Khudawandzada, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tnghlaq Shah, 314. 

Qiwamu-l-Mnlk Malik Qabul or 
Maqbul, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tnghlaq Shah, 304, 315. 

Qiyamn-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks of 
Sulfcan Mu'izzu-d-DIn Kaiqnbad 
Balbani, 220, 224. 

Qizil Eash, the, — or 

Qizilbasheg, Bed-caps, 48 to 2, 480, 
670, 572 and n 8 , 673, 674, 676, 
676, 678, 692 to 9, 627 to 7, 

Qoraish, tribe of. See under Quraish. 

Qubbatu-1-Xslam, a title of the city 
of Mnltan, 133 » 2. 

Qubiil Naib Yazir, the Khan-i-Jahan, 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Piroz 
Shah Tughlaq, 324. 

Qudsi, Mir Hnsain of Karbala, the 
poet, 623 and to 6. 

Queen-consort of Humuyun, 668. See 
Jjjt&midji Banu Begam. 

Quetta, 667 to 9. 

Quicksilver, called Abro^-AnoiA, 340 
to 2 , 

Q«Z, centre of an army iu Turki, 439 
to 4. Called also QhtiL 

10 


Qulinj or C9H0, notes on, 49 to 8. 

Qnlzum, the Ocean, 167. ^ 

Qnracha Khan, contemporary of 
Humayun, 681 and to 9. See also 
under Qaraoha Beg and Qarraoha 
Khan. 

Quraish or Qoraish, tribe of,, 2 to 6 , 
110 to 4, 287 to 2. 

Qur’an, the, 2 toto 2, 3 and 4, 3 toto 1 
and 7, 4 and toto 1 and 2, 6 and 
to 1, 6 toto 1, 2 and 4, 18 to 1, 28 to 1, 
30 to 1, 51, 58 to 4, 63 to 2, 102 and 
n 4, 108 to 2, 110 to 4, 113 to 1, 115 
to 2, 126 to 3, 127, 128 to, 143 n 3, 
144 to 2, 147 to 2, 160 toto 1 and 3, 
J58 to and » 1, 159 to 5, 175 to 4, 
188 n 2 , 191 to 1, 194 toto 1 and 4, 
201 to 2, 207 toto 1 and 4, 212 to 7, 
216 to, 218 to 2, 249 to 3, 261 to 6 , 
262 to, 279 to, 288, 292 n 6 , 311, 
319 to 1, 321 to 5, 331, 333, 356 to 4, 
368 to 1 , 389 to 1, 372 toto 1, 2 and 3, 
873 to, 392 to 6, 412 n 1, 429 n 6, 
446 and to 5, 449 to 7, 450, 481 to 9, 
485 toto 2 and 3, 486 to 3, 610 and 
n 6, 611 and to 5, 614, 515, 616, 
617 to 8 , 519 to 7, 522 to 5, 524 to 3, 
632 to 6 , 547 to 14, 655 to 6 , 568 to 8 ,^. 
577 to, 579 and to 5, 596 « 1 , 603 
to 6, 615 and n 6 , 632 to 1. 

Qur’an, seven manzils or divisions of 
the, 6 to 1. 

Qzlrchl, armed soldier in Turki, 215 
to 3. 

Qurra Qumar, one of the Maliks of 
the Khilji dynasty, 291, 293, 295. 

Quruv a, an armed soldier, 215 and 
to 3. 

QumnW'h'Surttkul) a poison, 172 a 'Z t 

Quids, the Tibetan yak, 543 *> 1, 
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Qutb Khan, one of the Amirs of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401 n 2, 

Qu£b Khan, one of the Amirs of the 
Wall of Bangala, contemporary of 
Shir Khan Sur (q. v.) 470. 

Qnfcb Khan of Ifcawah, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi family, 443. 

Qutb Khan Lodi, cousin of Suljjan 
Buhlul Lodi, 403 n 7, 404 and nn 2 
and 5, 405, 406, 407, 409 and n 7, 
423 and n 2. 

Qutb Khan Naib, one of the Amirs of 
Shir ghah, 476, 486, 488, 489, 490. 

Qutb Khan, son of Shir Khan Sur 
( 2 . in), 457, 463, 472. 

Qutb Minar of Dehll, called after 
Qutbu-d-DIn TTshi (q. v,) t 123 n 6. 

Qutblyah Amirs, the Maliks of Sultan 
Qutbu-d-DIn Aibak ( q . v,) } 90. 

Qutbu-d-DIn Aibak or Ibak, Sultan, 
slave and adopted son of Sultan 
Mu*izzu-d-DIn Ghilrl, 70, 72, 77 
and n 3, 78 and n 3, 79 and n 3, 
80, 81 and n 2, 82 and n 2 , 86, 87, 
88 « 1, 89, 90. 

Qutbu-d-DIn Bakhtyar tlshi, Khwaja- 
i-Khwajagan, a famous saint, 
known as Ka‘kl, 92 and n 2, 123 
and n 5. 

* Qu|;bu*d-DIn Hasan, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of the Shamsly&h dy- 
nasty, 124. 

Qutbu-d-DIn Husain * ibn ‘All Glair I, 
one of the Shamslyah Maliks, 123 
ft 3. 

Qutbu-d-DIn Ibak. See under Qutbu- 
d-DIn Aibak. 1. 

Qutbu-d-DIn Lak-bakhsh, or bwtmver 
0 / laks t a name of Sultan Qufjbu-d- 
Dth Aibak, 77 and n 4. 


Qujbu-d-DIn Mahmud bin Muhammad 
BazI, author of the Sharh-i-Sham* 
sly ah , 427 n 1. 

Qutbu-d-DIn Mubarak Shah, Sulfcan, 
son of Sultan *AlSu-d-DIn Khiljl. 
of the Khiljl dynasty of Dihll, 273 , 
274 and n 1, 275, 282, 283, 284, 
289 , 290 , 291, 296 and n 3, 297. 

Qu£bu-d-Dm Shah, the son and suc- 
cessor of Muhammad Shah I, son 
of Ahmad ghah, Sultan of Gujarat, 
357 n 3. 

Qutbu-d-DIn, Saiyyid, Shaikhu-1- 
Islam of Dihll under the Sham- 
slyah Sultans, 123 and n 5, 132. 

Qutbu-d-DIn, eldest son of Sultan 
Shamsu-d-DIn Tyal-timish, 98. 

Qutbu-d-DIn ’Cshl, Khwaja, the 
famons saint, 92 and XL 2 , 123 and 
to 5. 

Qutlm-l- £ Alam Shaikh Bukmi-l-Haqq 
Quraishi, Shaikhu-1- Islam under 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq ghah, 
304 and n 4, 

Qutbu-l-MashayikhM-^ijam, Shaikh 
Sharafu-d-DIn Munlri, a famous 
saint, 416 and n 13. 

Qutlugh Khan, one of the Amirs of 
the dynasty of Sultan Shamsu-d- 
Din lyal-limish, 131, 132 and n 4. 

Qutlngh Khan, one of the Maliks oi 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah 
309, 311, 312, 313. 

Qutlngh Khan. Malik Fazlu-llah 
Balkhl, one of the Amirs of the 
Firuz Shaln dynasty, 351 and n 2. 

Qutlngh Khan the Yasslr, QazI 
SamiVu-d-DIn, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Husain »3harqt of Jaunpiir, 
400, 407. 
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Qufclugh Khwaia, the Mughal King of 
Khurasan, 305. See also under 
Qutluq Khwaia. 

Qutluq Khun, brother’s son of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 259. 


Qutluq Khwaia, the son of Dua, the 
Mughul King of Khurasan 2nd 
MSwarau-n-Nahr, contemporary of 
^fultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 250 and 
n 1 , 258, 305. 


Races of the North-Western Provinces 
of India, Elliott’s, 122 n 1 , 312 n 7, 
384 n 3, 408 n 1, 415 n. 

Radah, for Roh, a name of Afghanis- 
tan, 466 n 5, 493 n 6. 

Badhanpur, a city of Gujerat, 28 n 2, 
71 n 3. 

Radtf in Persian prosody the name 
given to a syllable or word follow- 
ing the rhyme, 141 n 3 

Rad?f , in Prosody a letter of prolonga- 
tion before the ram , 607 and n 4. 

Kafih-d-DIn Safawi of Ij, Mir Saiy 
yid, Hazrat-i-Muqaddas, contem^ 
porary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
445, 476 and £L 5, 479, 513, 514. 

Rdjizi, or heretic, a term applied to 
any of the Shl £ ah sects, 156 n 1, 
604 and n 6, 626 n 6. 

Rafz, heresy, 626 and n 6. 

Rahdbe , a canal or aqueduct, 459 
n 5. 

JRahd’e, for Rahdbe, a canal, 459 
n 5. 

Bahab river, the, 131 and n. 2, 231, 
251, 377, 379, 409, 

Eahim Dad, Khwaja, one of the Amirs 
of the Lodi dynasty, 445 and n 5, 

Rahman, Suratu-r — , a chapter of the 
Qur‘an, 218 n 2. 

RahmatU’lldhi, a term applied to a 
weaver, 527, 528 n 1. 


B. 

Babmatu-llahi Iqbal Khan, one of the 
Amirs of Islera Shah of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty, 527. 

Rak'd, a kind of flower, 142 n 3. 

Rabn, a Hindu mythological monster 
and in 'Astronomy the ascending 
node, 163 n 2. 

Bai, the ancient Eh ages, a district 
and town of Persian ‘Iraq, 30 and 
n 1, 35, 73 ^ J. 

Bai-i-Baivan, title of Bandhol, the 
uncle of Khusru Khan Barawar- 
bacha, 290. 

Bai of BaranasT, the contemporary of 
Sultan Piroz Shah Tughlaq, 329. 

Bai of Dholpiir, the contemporary of 
the Lodis, 410, 419. 

Bai of Gwaliar, the contemporary of 
the Saiyyids, 381, 384, 398. • 

Bais of Jajnagar, the, 329 n 6. - 

Bai of Satgarh, the contemporary of 
Sultan Piroz Shah, 329 and n 5. 

Bai of Serinagar, for Bai Sir (q. v.), 
360 n 3. 

Bai of Telinga, the contemporary of 
Sultan Qntbu-d-Din Khilji, 286. 

Bai Bhim, the chief of Jammoo, con- 
temporary of Mubarak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 383 and n 3. 

Bai Piroz of Tilaundl, contemporary 
of Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 382 and nn 1 and 2, 390, 
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Rai Jai Chand, Governor of Qanauj, 
contemporary of Sultan Shihabu-d- 
Din Ghuri, 70. 

Rai Jaljin Bhatl, Governor of tbe fort 
of Bhat at tbe time of Timur’s in- 
vasion, 355 and n 4. 

Rai Karan of Gujerat, contemporary 
of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khalil, 255, 
256. 

Rai Lakhmaniya, Lakhmia or Lak- 
minla, the ruler of Nadiya, con- 
temporary of Sultan Qntbu-d'DIn 
Aibak, 82 and n 5, 83 w 1. 

Rai Pathura, Governor of Ajmir, con- 
temporary of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-DIn 
Ghuri, 69, 70. See also Rai Pithora. 

Rai Pertab, one of the Amirs of tbe 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401 n 2, 

Rai Pithora, 257 and n 8. See under 
Rai Pathura. 

Rai Sanlr, 360 n 3. See Rai Sir. 

Rai Sar, the Governor of Chandawar, 
contemporary of Khizr Khan of tbe 
Saiyyid dynasty, 377. 

Rai Sen, contemporary of Shir Shah, 
475. 

Rai Sir, the ruler of Baitali, contem- 
porary of fcho FIruz Shahl dynasty, 
360 and n 3, 

Rai TJnar, contemporary of Sultan 
FIroz Shab, 882 n 6. 

Rai Vikramajlt of Uj&in, 95. 

Raiseen, for Rasaia or the two towns 
of Sas, 327 % 1. 

Raja of Bheerbhoom, 329 n % 

Raja of Dangaya (Bundelkband), tbe 
contemporary of Muhammad Shah 
of the Mughul dynasty, 25*. 5. 

Raja of Gwaliar, the contemporary 
of tbeliOdls, 419,432. 


Raja of Jaisalmir, tbe contemporary 
of Hnmayun, 562. 

Rajas of Jama, 19 n 2. 

Raja of Kadba (? Garha-Katanka), 
tbe contemporary of Sultan Ibra- 
him Lodi, 433 n 3. 

Raja of Mandrayal, tbe contemporary 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodlj 420. 

Raja of Nagarkot, tbe contemporary 
of Sultan FIroz Shah Tughlaq, 331. 

Raja of Qanauj, the contemporary of 
Snlt,an Mahmud of Ghaznin, 26. 

Raja of Rohtas, the contemporary of 
Shir Shah, 457. 

Raja of Thatta, the contemporary of 
Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 408. 

Raja Dahir, contemporary of Muham- 
mad Qasim, the conqueror of Sind, 
12 n 2, 13 n. 

Raja Kansa, of Mathra, the enemy of 
Krishna, 24 n 6. 

Rdj4 - Tarangini, an historical work in 
Sanskrit, 8 to 3, 18 n 1. 

Rajab, Malik, the Governor of Depal- 
pur under the Saiyyid dynasty, 883 
n 11 . 

Rajab Nadira, Malik, the Governor of 
Multan under the Saiyyid dynasty, 
887. 

Raj Gay, a town on the banks of the 
Gangtes, 404. 

Rajlwa, a canal leading from tbe 
Jumna to Hissar, 325 n 3, 326 n. 

Rijputana, 69 n % 298 n 7, 879 n 1, 
419 * 3. 

Rijputs, tbe, 13 n, 865 n 8, 382 * 4, 
384 n 3, 397 n 1, 414 n 13. 

Raju, Malik, one of tbe Amirs of tbe 
FIruz Sbahi dynasty, 349. 

Rajiiri, town of, 500. 
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Rabat Chandan, the red Sandal, 484 
n 1. 

Ram, a Raja of Hindustan, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mas'ud ibn Mah- 
mud Ghaznawi, 37. 

Ram Chand, the ruler of Bliatta, 
contemporary of the Afghan Sur 
dynasty of Dihli, 553, 554. 

Ram Chandra, the Raja of Deogarh, 
271 n 6. Same as Ram Deo 
(?•»•)• 

Ram Deo, Rai of Deogir, contem- 
porary of Sulfcan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khiljl, 
237, 247 n, 251 n 7, 256, 271^6, 
283. See the above. 

Ramal-i-musamman , a kind of proso- 
dial metre, 607 n. 

Ramayana, the, 8»2. 

Ramghar, a fortress in the province 
of Agra, 70 n 4. 

Ran a, village of, 364 n 7. 

Rana, the Governor of Amarkot, con* 
temporary of Humayun, 566. 

Rana Santa, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 444, 445, 446, 452, 
470. 

Randhol, Rai-i-Raiyan, the uncle of 
Khusru. Khan Bar a war, the favour- 
ite of Sulfcan Qutbu-d-Dm Khilji, 
289, 290. 

Rang , a cluster of globular bells, 621 
n 2. 

Ranking's Elements of Arabic and 
Persian Prosody , 607 n. 

Rantanbhor, — or 

Rantanbhur, fortress of, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmir, 92 and n 4, 120 
and n 4, 129, 236, 257 and nn 1, 
3 and 7, 358, 260, 261, 262, 410, 
425, 475, 479, 486, 526, 597, 


Ranthanbhur, fortress of, 92 and n 4, 
Same as the above (g. r.). ^ 

Ranun the Black, a slave of Sidh Pal 
(q. i?.), 895. 

Rao Khilji, Governor of the fort of 
Bhat at the time of Timur's inva- 
sion, 355 and n 4. 

Rao Zorawar Singh, also known as 
Rapar Seh, founder of the town of 
Rapari, 377 n 5. 

Rapar Sen, 377 n 5. See the above. 

Rapari, — or 

Rapri, district and town of, 377 and 
nn 4 and 6, 387, 404, 407, 413, 430. 

Raqtb, name of the third arrow in 
the game of maisir, 369 n 1. 

Raqqdf-i-falalc, or the dancer of the 
sky, a name of the planet Tenus, 
138 n 3. 

Ras, town of, 326 n, 327 and n 1. 

Rasain, the two towns of Ras, 326 n 
.327 n 1. 

Rashid Vazir, Kbwlja, minister of 
. the King of Khurasan, 605. 

Rashidkot, fortress of, in the northern 
hill-range of the Panjab, 498. 

Rashidu-d-Din, author of the Jamt- 
‘u-t-Tawarikh, 307 n 4, 353 n 1, 

Rata, village of, 364 and n 7. ' 

Rathor tribe of Rajputs, the, 384 nn 
2 and 3. 

Rauzatw-§-Safq, an historical work, 
62 and n 3, 121 n 1. 

Raverty’s Tabaqat-i-Jfafiri, 13 n 1, 
W nn 1 and 2, 16 nn 1 and 2, 19 n 

2, 20 n 2, 23 n 1, 29 n 1, 31 n 1, 33 
n 2, 35 n 1, 37 n 6, 38 nn 1 and 3, 
42 n 3, 43 n 3, 44 nn 6 and 8, 45 n 

3, 46^2, 47 ill* 49^4,50^1,55 
nn 2 and 4, 60 nn 1 and 2, 62 n 
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4, 65 n 2, 66 «« 1, 2 and 6, 67 nn 1 
*and 3, 69 nn 2, 3 and 4, 70 nn 1 and 

3, 71 nn 1, 5, 6 and 7, 72 nn 1 and 

4, 73 n 2, 77 n 2, 78 ti 3, 79 n 3, 80 
nn 3 and 4, 81 nn 2, 3 and 4, 82 W 
3 and 4, 83 nn 1 and 3, 84 n and nn 

1 and. 2. 85 nn 1, 2 and 4, 86 n. 2, 

87 1, 3 and 5, 90 nn 1 and 2, 

91 n 1, 92 n 2. 94 w 2, 95 ti, 8, 98 tmi 

2 and 5, 120 t& 6, 121 nn 5 and 7, 
122 nn 1, 2 and 3, 123 nn 2, 3 and 
5, 124 n 3, 125 7m 3 and 4,127 n 2, 
128 n 1, 129ti 4, 130 n 1, 131 w- 4, 
132 n 1, 135 n 1 . 

Bavl) the, one of the five rivers of the 
Panjib, 23 n 3, 67 n, 128, 188, 190 
and n 2, 355 n 1, 383, 384 n, 389 
and n 2, 392. 

Rawal Pindi, 44 n 6. 

Rawar, Port of, in Sind, 12 n 2. 
fiatri, the essential letter in the 
qdfiyah or rhyme, 607 tiu 3 and 4. 
Rayat-i-A‘la, title of Saiyyid Khizr 
Khan, the first of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty of Dihli, 376 and n 1, 

Razi, relative adjective from the town 
of Rai, 30 n 1. 

Razi, Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zaka- 
riya, known as Rhazes, the famous 
physician, 36 n 1. 

Razi, Imam, 73. See under Fakhru- 
d-Din Razi. 

Razziyah Khatun, Sultan, eldest 
daughter of Sultan Rhamau-d-Din 
Iyal-timish, 98, 119, 120 aud n 8, 
121 aud nn 1 aud 5, 122 and nn Z 
and 2, 294 and n 5. 

Bed-caps, the, a name of the Turko- 
manas of Garm Sir, 48 and n 2. 
See also under the Qizil Bash. 


Red Palace of Sir?,' at Dihli, 260 n 7 . 

261, 269 n 1. 

Red Sea, the, 169 n 1. . 

Redhouse, Mr., 89 n 1. 

Redhouse’s Turkish Dictionary , 575 
n 1. 

Reinaud, Geographic d’Aboulfeda, 27 
nn 1 and 2, 30 n and n 1, 34 nn 1, 
2 and 3, 36 n 2, 67 n 1, 71 n 3, 
147 n 1, 167 n 4, 265 n 5, 307 
n 4. 

Rennell, 22 n 5, 69 n 2, 80 n 1, 93 n 
and n 1, 128 n 3, 129 n 2, 186 n 6, 
325 n 3, 326 n, 327 n 3, 344 n 7, 
355 n 1, 362 n 3, 364 n 4, 380 n 2, 
382 t* 2, 415 u 7, 417 n 7, 419 n 6, 
420 n 5, 423 n 5, 530 n 3. 

Eewa, town of, 417 n 7. 

Rewa State, 417 n 7. 

Rewari, a town in the province of 
Miwat, 3 66 ti, 537. 

Reyy, 30 n 1. Same town as Rai 

(g- ».). 

Rhagae, ancient name of the town of 
Rai (q.v.), 30 n 1. 

Rhages, capital of the province of 
Rhagiana, 30 n X. 

Rhagiana, the province of Rai in 
Persian ‘Iraq. 30 n 1. 

Rhazes, the famous physician, 30 
n 1, See under Razi, Abu Bakr 
Muhammad ibn Zakariya. 

Rhtfuriqw et Prosodic tics lamjues dc 
l’ Orient Musidmdn, Garcin de 
Tassy, 428 n 2, 60S nn 8 and 9, 
606 n 2, 607 n 4, 608 n 3. 

Riasi, town of, 384 n l. 

Mibdbah , the bag in which the arrows 
were put in the game of muish\ 
369 n X. , 
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RibSt, a fortified station on an 
enemy's frontier, 44 n 5, 106 

n 2. 

Ribat Amir, name of a place in 
Seistan, 48 and n 1. 

Richardson’s Persian Dictionary , 214 
n 2, 215 n 6. 

Ridf, a letter of prolongation before 
the ram of a rhyme, 607 n 4. 

Rig Yeda, the, 293 n 5. 

Rifat, motion of a star in opposition 
to the movement in the normal 
direction, 374 n 7. 

Ring of ‘AIT, possessed of magical 
properties, 505 and n 6. 

Ring of Solomon, 205 n 3, 505 n 6, 
559 and n 2. 

Rishwatl, poetical name of Mir 
Saiyyid NVmatn-llah (q. v.), 533 
n 7, 534 n 4. 

Rizwan, the door-koepor of Paradise, 
194 and n 3, 281, 601. 

Rocky Citadel, the, or Shahr-i-Nan, 
on the banks of the Jumna, 231. 

Roebuck’s Oriental Proverbs , 57 n 2, 
58 n 1, 218 n 2, 244 n 5, 301 
n 3. 

Roh, a name of Afghanistan, 466 and 
n 5, 493 and n 6. 

Rohilkhand, — or 

Rohilkhund, district of, known also 
as Kaithar, 185 n 2, 359 n 4, 364 
n 4. 

Rohri, town of, 559 n 6. 

Rohtak, town of, 72 n 2, 222, 351, 
364, 365, 375. 

Rohtas, fortress of, — in the Panjiib, 
457, 466 nO, 468, 472, 474, 493, 498, 
501, 503, 592. 

Rohtas Bihar, Barker of, 185 n 1 . 


Rohtas Sharqi, in the Shahabad dis- 
trict of Bengal, 466 n 6. ^ 

Rohtasgarh, in the Shahabad district 
of Bengal, 466 n 6. 

Romans, the, 18 n 1, 76 n, 104 n 2, 
494 n 7. 

Romans, Epistle to the, 474 n 1. 

Rome, 119 n 5. 

Rook, the castle at chess, 505 and n2 

Rookn Khan, for Akat Khan the 
nephew of Sulfcan *Alan-d-DTn 
Ehiljl, 259 n 5. 

Rose, properties of the, 148 n 4. 

Rosenweig- Sohwannau’s Diwan Rafis, * 
121 n 3. 

Roshan, Fir, founder of the Roghamy- 
yah Sect ( q . o.), 58 n 5. 

Roshan Beg Koka, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 565. 

Roshaniyyah, or the Enlightened, a 
Sufi sect founded by BayazTd An- 
?arl, also called PIr Roshan, 68 ' 

n 5. 

Ross. See under Elias and Ross. 

Rostrum, an ancient instrument of 
war, 29 n 5. 

Roxana, wife of Alexander the Great, 
331 10. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the, 

16 n 2, 33 n 1, 47 n2, 69n 1, 87 n 
1, 103 n 1, 109 n 4, 115 n and ri 3. 
141 n 4, 330 n 7, 479 n 7, 571 
n 2. 

Rubub, a stringed instrument like a 
guitar, 367 n 5. 

Ruby, Four kinds of, 25 n 2. 

Ruby Palace, at Dihli, 260* 

ltuo, its oilicaey in exorcism, 617 n 1. 

Rub, the vital principle, 144 n 2, 
145 n„ 
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Kuh or Roh, a name of Afghanistan 
466 and n 6, 493 and n 6, 620. 
RuhanI, a learned man of the time of 
Sultjin Shamsu-d-DIn Iyal-timish, 
93 and it 2. 

Ruin, a village of the dependencies of 
Lahore, 64 and n 2. 

Ruju'-i-lcaukab, an astronomical term, 
374 n 7. See under Rifat. 

Rukk, the cheek and also the castle at 
chess, 505 n 2. 

Rnkn Khan Afghan, one of the Amirs 
of the Sut dynasty, 598. 
Rufcn-uTamaniy the south comer of 
the Ka‘bah, 97 and n 4. 
Ruknu-d-Din Chanda Wazir, Malik, 
one of the Amirs of the Firuz 
Shahi dynasty, 341, 342. 
Ruknu-d-Din Firoz ghah, Sulfcan, son 
of Sultan ghamsu-d-Din Iyal- 
timish 97, 98, 99, 113. 

Ruknu-d-Din Ibrahim, son of Sult;ar 
Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 244, 247 and n 
and H 6. See also under Qadr Khan. 
Ruknu-d-Din Quraishi, Shaikh, son of 
Shaikh Sadru-d-Din ‘Arif and 
grandson of Shaikh Bahau-d-Din 
Zakariya, contemporary of the 
Sultans *AIau-d-Din and Qutbu-d- 
Din Khilji, 248 and n 2, 284, 304 
and it- 4. 

Ruknu-d-Din Tughral Beg, founder of 
the Sal]uqiyyah dynasty of Khora- 
san, 42 n 3, 61 n 5. 

Ruknu-l-IIaqq Quraishi, Shaikhu-1- 
Islam, 304 and n 4. Same as. 
Ruknu-d-Din Quraishi (g. v.}. 

Rum, country of, 585 n 7, 621. 


Rum, Sea of, — the Mediterranean, 
153 n 1. 

Rum, . Sultan of, -title of the Sultans 
of Turkey, 480. 

Ruml Khan, the Artillerist of Huma- 
, yun, 456 and n 7. 

Run, a place near Lahore, 54 n 2. 
Buna, a village in Nisapur of Khura- 
san, 54 n 1. 

Ruui, Ahu-l-Faraj, a celebrated poot 
of the time of Sulfcan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 63 n, 54 and n 1. 

Rupar, town of, 362 and n 1, 380 and 
n 2, 382 and 'n 3. 

Ruqaiyyah, daughter of Muhammad 
and wife of ‘Usman ibn ‘Affan, 59 n 4. 
Rush ana, wife of Alexander the 
Great, 332 n. 

Rustam, the famous hero of ancient 
Iran, 14 n 3, 39, 114, 116 n 5, 117, 
127, 180 n 2, 181 and n 1, 199, 207, 
294, 548 

Rustam, one of the Generals of the 
Great Timur, 358 n 6. 

Rusuldar, Saiyyid, one of the court 
officers of Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 328. 

Rusuli, poetical name of Mir Saiyyid 
Na‘matu-llah, one of the poets of 
the reign of Islem Shah, 533 and 
n 7, 534 and n 4. 

Rnaulpur, the fortress of ghamsSbad, 
472. 

Ruswai, disgraced, 499. 

Ruttnnpoor, for the town of Ilahpur, 
410 it 3. 

Ruzbih, Persian name of Salman al 
Farsi, 572 n 1. 
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Sa'adat Khan, commonly known as 
‘Abdu-r-Rashid Sudani, one of the 
Amirs of the Fir 42 ShakI dynasty, 
340, 350 and n 3. 

Sa'adat Khan Barbak, 350 n 3. Same 
as the above ( q . v.). 

Sabb , reviling on religions grounds, 
when justifiable, 577 ft. 

Sabetghar, a fortress in the province 
of Agra, 70 » 4. 

§abit-bin-Jabir al-Fahmi, commonly 
known as Ta’abbnta Sharran, a 
famous Arab athlete and warrior, 
527 ft 3. 

Sab'u-l-MathanI, the first chapter of 
the Qur’an and also the seven 
manzils or divisions of this book, 

6ft 1. 

Sachau’s AlMrdnt, 17 ft 4, 22 ft 5, 23 
ft 2, 76 ft, 79 « 2, 95 ft 5, 104 n 2, 
108 ft 4, 131 ft 2. 

Sacred Boohs of the East, 110 ft 4. 

Sacy, De, Anthologic Grammaticale 
Araibe , 6 ft 4. 

Sa‘d, an auspicious planet, 630 and 
71 ft 2 and 3. 

Sa‘d Falsa £1, the poet, — one of the 
or xtemporaries of Mir Khusru, 298. 

Sa'dibn Salman, Khwaja. father of 
the famous poet Mas‘ud Sa‘d 
Salman Jurjani, 52 n 5, 55. 

Sa'd-i-Akbar, name given to Jupiter 
by astrologers, 79 n 2. 

Sa'd-i-Manjjiqi, one of the poets of 
the reign of Sul.tan Jalalu-d-DIn 
Khiljl, 245, 246. 

8a‘dan, name of Jupiter and Venus 
as the two auspicious planets, 630 
a 2. 


Sadar Mahadeo, Rai of Arankal, one 
of the contemporaries of Sult.an 
Ghiyasu-d-JDIn Tughlaq Shah, 297 

Sadhu Nadir, — or 

Sadhu Nadira, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Khizr Khan, first Sultan 
of the Saiyyid dynasty, 378 and 
ft 3, 379. 

Sa £ dl of Shiraz. Shaikh. 187 and 

ft 2, 

Sadldl, author of al-Mughni fi Shar - 
hi-l-Mujaz (q. v.), 5 ft 3, 31 7/, 42 w, 
49 ft 2, 102 ft 1, 148 ft 4, 319 n 4, 
320 », 532 7i 7, 533 ft. 

Sadpal or Sidh Pal, grandson of 
Kanjiii Khatrl, a protegt of the 
Mubarak Shahl family, 393 n 3, 
394, 395, 397. 

Sadr, a term of Prosody, explanation 
of, 606 ft 4. 

Sadr, highest officer of jastice, 609 

ft 6. 

Sadr-i-Jahdn, Chief Judge, 523 
ft 5. 

Sadr Jahan Gujratl, the Historian, 
300 ft 3. 

ISadr-i-kvU, Chief Judge, 623 ft 5. 

Sadr-i-musta qil l, J udge-plenipoten- 
tiary, 609 and n 6, 

Sadru-d-DIn ‘Arif, Shaikh* son of 
Shaikh Bahaa-d-DIn Zakarlya, 133 
ft 2, 248 ft 2. 

Sadru-d-DIn Mult am, the Shaikku-l- 
Islam under Sulfcan FIroz Shah 
Tughlaq, 324. 

Sadrn-l-Mulk Najmu-d-Dm Abu 
Bakr, the Wazlr of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din Mas‘ud Shah of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty, 124. 
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Sadru-f-gudur, Chief Judge, 506, 523 
&i •$. n 6. 

Sa‘du-d-Dm at-Taffcazani, author of 
the Mutawwal, 428 ft 3. 

Saduq, Shai kh, author of the 
l-AM-bdr , 139 n 5. 

Safa, a hill in the vicinity of Makkah, 
279 n. - 

Safdar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
the FIruz Shahi dynasty, 344. 

Safdar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419 and n 1. 

Safedar or Saftdar , the white Poplar 
or Abfcle, 494 and n 6. 

Saffron, notes on, 4i n 2. 

Saftdar , the white Poplar. See un- 
der Safedar. 

Safih , one of the blank arrows in the 

* game of Maisir, 369 n 1. 

Sag-i-falak, the dog of* the sky, 498, 
and n 5. 

Sagur, town of, 304 n 1. 

Saha' if fi-l-Ealam , a treatise on Meta- 
physics, 427 n 1. 

Sahar, Sarkar of, 410 n 4. 

Saharanpur, hills of, 334 n 7. 

Sahibu-z-Zanj, ‘All ibn Muhammad, 
of the family of *Ali, raises a revolt 
at Ba?ra, 358 n 3. 

SaBhu-l- Bukhari, the famous collec- 
tion of authentic traditions by 
Imam Bukhari, 6 ft 3. 

Sabsaram, a dependency of Rohtas, 
466, 468, 471, 484,’ 533. 

Sahur, or morning meal on a fast day, 
177 ft 4. 

Sai, the, —one of the principal 
streams pf Oudh, 22? n 3. 

Sa*id Khan, one of the Amirs of Sul- 
tan Sikandar Lodi, 419. 


Sa‘id Khan, brother of A'zam Huma- 
yun q£ Labor, one of the Amirs of 
Shir gfeah, 491, 493, 498. 

Sa‘id Khan Lodi, one of the Amirs of 
the Lodi dynasty, 434. 

Sadd Sar§arl, 3-jtaji, envoy of the 
Egyptian Khalifah to Sultan Mu- 
hammad Tnghlaq Shah, 310 and 
n 1. 

Saides or Saiyyids, title of the-des- 
cendants of c Ali ibn Abi Talib, 80 
n 5. 

Saifi, author of a treatise on Prosody, 
183 n 1. 

Saifu-d-Din Kuji, feudatory of Hansi, 
one of the Maliks of the Shamaiyah 
dynasty, 98 and n 2, 120 n 2. 

Saifu-d-Din, Malik, son of Malik 
Nizamu-d-Dm the ruler of Oudh, 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Piroz 
Shah Tughlaq, 334. 

Saifu-d-Din Stiri, brother of ‘Alau-d- 
Din Hasan the king of Ghor, 60. 

Sairu-l-'lbad ila-l-Ma'dd , one of the 
works of Hakim Sanai, 56 n 2. 

Saiyyid, application of the term, 80 
ft 5, 303 D 4. 

Saiyyid Bukhari, a Muhammadan 
saint, 80 1. 

Saiyyid Khan, Khan-i-A‘zam, son of 
Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah, 388, 
396. 

Saiyyid Mansur, one of the Generals 
of Amir- Muhammad, son of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 46. 

Saiyyid RusuUdr, one of the Court 
officers of Sulfcan Firoz Sli&h Tugh- 
laq, 328. 

Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah, one of 
the Amirs of Khizr Khan of the 
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Saiyyid dynasty, 388 and nn 1 
and 2. 

Saiyyid Zada-i-*Alawi, Shah ETabsa, 
grandson by his mother’s side of 
Sultan Shamsu-d-DIn Iyal-timish, 
260 and n 7, 261. 

Saiyyidu-s-Sada< Saiyyid Salim of 
Tabarhindah, 388 n 1. See under 
Saiyyid Salim. 

Saiyyidu-s-Salatln Sulfcan Ibrahim 
ibn Mas‘ud ibn Maljrapd Ghaznawi, 
51, 52. See under Ibrahim. 

Saiyyids, the descendants of ‘AH, 80 
n 5, 

Sajddh or Sijdah , a prostration in 
prayer, 612 % 3. 

Sohbay a dish made of wheat flour, 
meat and vinegar, 298 n 5. 

Sakefcji, a township in the Sarkar of 
Qanauj, 410 n 4. 

Saklb, for the township of Sakit, 410 
n 4. 

Sakina, town of, 377 and n 4. 

Sakit, a town in the Utah District of 
the H.-W. Provinces. 377 n 4, 407 
n 1, 410 and n 4. 

Sakit Singh, the Rai of Itawa, con- 
temporary of Sulfcan Buhlul Lodi, 
410 n 4. 

Sakita, town of, 377 n 4. See the 
town of Sakit. 

Sakkar, fortress of, 422. 

Sakpat, for the town of Sakit (q. v.), 
410 n 4 

Sakti, a female deity , 20 n 5. 

Sal wood, 599 and n 13. 

Sal Masfcan, for Shal-o-Mastang, two 
villages near Quetta, 567 n 9, 

SSI Wahsanan, for Shal-o-Hastang, 
two villages near Quetta, 567 n 9. 


Salami n and Absal, Story of, one of 
the poetical works of Maulana 
‘Abdu-r- Ragman Jami, 272 n 1. 

Saldtm-i-haqzqZ) true kings, i,e., the 
prophets, 143 n 1. 

Saldtin-i-majazl } so-called kings, i.e., 
the kings of the earth, 143 and n 1. 

Sal bah an, the Raja of Patna, one of 
the contemporaries of Sulfcan Sikan- 
dar Lodi, 416. 

$aldl, a Mughul commander, attacks 
Hindustan in the reign of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khiljl, 249 and n 5. 

Sale’s Koran , Preliminary Discourse, 
21 n 1, 157 n 2, 499 n 5. 

Salim Cbishti of Fathpur, Shaikh, the 
famous saint, 488, 508, 535, 600. 

Salim Shah, son of Slilr Shah, of the 
Afghan Sur dynasty of Dibit, 447, 
490 and n 4, 494, 495, 497, 500, 
502, 525, 526, 527, 588. See under 
Islem Shah. 

Salim of Tabarhindah, Saiyyid, one 
of the Amirs of Khizr Khan of ths 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dihll, 388 and 
nn 1 and 2. 

Salima, same as the SarsutI, a tribu- 
tary of the Sutlej, 330 and nn 4 
and *7. 

Salimpur, village of, on the south 
bank of the Gandak, 409 n 5. 

Saljuqlyah dynasty of Khurasan and 
Mawarau-n-Nahr, 35 nn 1 and 3, 
38 n 3, 42 n 3, 51 n 2, 55 n 3, 61 
n 5. See also the next. 

Saljuqs, the, 33 n 1, 42 n 1, 45 and 
n 2, 51, 167 n 3. See the above. 

Salm, one of the sons of Faridfm, of 
the ^ancient kings of Persia, 435 
and n 2. 
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Salman al-Parsi, called in Persian 
Ruzbib, one of / the Companions, 
§72 and n 1. 

Salman Sawaji, a famous poet, pane- 
gyrist of Amir Shaikh Ilasan and 
his son Sultan Awais Jalayer, 571 
n 9 , 605, 633 and n 1. 

Balt Range, the, 19 n 4, 128 n 3. 

Salu, Shah Muhammad Khan, one of 
the Amirs of Humayiin, 618 and 
71 7, 619. 

Sam, one of the heroes of the Shah- 
nama, 72, 178 n 2. 

Sam Mirza, brother of Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia, 453 and n 8, 455. 

Samak, the fish which hears the 
Earth, 152 and n 2. 

Simian, ancestor of the Samani Kings 
of Khurasan, 72. 

Sam ana, town of. 132, 186, 221, 243, 
305, 310, 328, 330, 334, 338, 342, 
343,352, 355, 360, 362, 364, 365 
and »• 6, 37 8, 382, 390, 391, 392, 
396,- 398, 399, 438, 595. 

Sdraanis, the, a dynasty of Kings 
in Khurasan and Mawarau-n-Nahr, 
13 n l, 14 ix 1, 16 n 2. 

Samar, the Moghul, one of the gene- 
rals of Chingiz Khan, 188 nn 1 
and 2. 

Samarkand, town of, 6 n 3, 27 n 1, 
59 n 1, 159 », 330, 359, 443, 570 n 7. 
Samarqandi, author of the Shark- i* 
Saha? if on Metaphysics, 427 n 1. 
Samarra, also oalled Surra- mac -raa, 
a town in *1 raq on the Eastern 
bank of the Tigris, 59 n 1, 571 n 2. 
Sama'u-d-Din, a, protegi of Muham- 
mad Shah, son of Sulfcan Firoz 
§&ah, 338. I 


Sama‘n-d-Din Kanbawi, — or 
Sama'n-d-Din Kanbu of Dihli, Shaikh, 
one of the greatest of the ‘Ulama 
Shaikhs, contemporary of Sul.tan 
Sikandar Lodi, 411 and n 9, 430. . 

Sama'u-d-Din Qntlugh Kh an the 
"Vazir, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Husain Sharqi of Jaunpur, 406. 
Sambal. See under Sambhal. 
Sambalaka, the town of Sambhal as 
called by Ptolemy, 364 n 4. 

Sambast, town of, 358 n 6. 

•Sambhal, district and town of, called 
also Sambal, Sanbal and Sanbhal, 
335 and n 8, 351, 364, 375, 395, 
396, 406, 415, 418, 419, 426, 431 n 
4, 435 and n 6, 443, 444, 451, 495, 
525, 545, 547, 548, . 590 w 5, 597, 
598, 604. 

Samir, Rai, Governor of Itawa, con- 
temporary of Khizr Kh an of the 
dynasty of the Saiyyids, 380 n 5. 
Samirafc, otherwise known as Surra- 
man-ra'a or Samarra, in 'Iraq, 571 
and n 2. 

Samnan, town of, 571 n 9. 

Samothala, a place twelve hvohs from 
Lahore, 349 

Samundar, name of the Bang Mail 
when it enters Hindustan, 84 n: 

Sam vat era of Yikramaditya, 96 and 
n 5. 

San'a’, capital of Yaman in Arabia, 
262 n. 

Sana!, Ilakim, — the celebrated poet 
of Ghazni, 35 n 1, 56, 57. 

Sanam or Sannam, town of, 138 n J, 
236, 310, 330 n 7, 438. 

Sanbal, town of, 375. ■ See Sambhal. 
Sanbal, Sarkar of, 495. 
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Sanbai, a tribe of the Afghans, 500. 

Sanbhal. See under the town of 
Sambhal. 

Sanbuz hills, the Knmaon hills, 186 
n 1* 

Sanchi inscription, the, 18 n 1. 

Sandal wood, notes on, 48 4 and n 1. 
627 and n 2. 

Sandila, district of, 349. 

Sang Surakh. on the route between 
Ghaznin and the Panjib, 78 and 
n 3. 

Sanir, Eai, of Baitali, contemporary 
of the Piruz Shah! dynasty, 360 
n 3. 

Sank a, Eana, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 444, 445, 446, 452, 
470. 

Sankapur, for the town of Shikar pur. 
487 and n 2. 

Sankot, for the fortress cf Sialkot, 49 
and n 1. 

Sannam or Sanam, town of, 138 n 1, 
236, 310, 330 n 7, 438. 

Saqif, called also Qassi, founder of 
the Arab tribe of Saqif, 12 n 1. 

Saqif, a tribe Of the Arabs, 12 n 1, 
28 n 1. 

Saqirlat or Biqlat, a silken stuff bro- 
caded with gold, 543 and n 3. 

Sar, Eai, Governor of Chandawar, 
contemporary of Khizr Khan of 
the dynasty of the Sayyids, 377. 

Saracens, the, 635 n 6. 

Sarakhs, a city of Khurasan, also 
called Sarkhas. 43 and nn 1, 2 and 
3, 71. 

Saran, town of, 406 and n 4, 417. 

Sarang Khan, the ruler of Dipalpur, 
one of the Maliks of tho Firuz 


Shahi dynasty, 349, 352, 353, 355, 
358. 362, 380 and n 4. 

Sarang Khan, one of the Afghan 
Amirs of Babar, 444. 

Sarangpur, town of, 454. 

Sarastu, township of, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sambhal, 525. 

Saras wati, the, 330 n 7. See under 
the Sarsuti river. 

Sardar, town of, 326 n 2. 

Sardars in front of the throne, 497. 

Saregh Kotwal, an officer of Sulfcdn 
Mabmud of Ghaznin. 22. 

SargdawarT, a ford on the Ganges, 
377. See also under SarkdawarT. 

Sari, — or 

Sariyah, a town of Tabaristan, 36 
and n 3. 

Sarjti river, also called the Sard (g. v.), 
221 n 3, 222 n 3, 223 n. 

Sarkar of Allahabad, 416 n 3. 

Sarkar of Hissar Firoza, 439. 

Sarkar of Qananj, 410 n 4, 538. 

Sarkar of Sahar, 410 n 4. 

Sarkar of Sanbal, 495. 

Sarkars of Hindustan, 495, 496. 

Sarkdawari, town of, 311, 312. See 
also under Sargdawari. 

Sarkes, in Gujarat near to Ahmad- 
abad, 357 n 4. 

Sarkhas. a city of Khurasan, called 
also Sarakhs, 43 and nn 1, 2 and 3, 
71. 

Sarkhatra, canal, 327 n 3. 

Sarkhech. near Ahmadabad, 357 n 3. 
See the following. 

Sarkhej, — or 

Sarkhez, in Gujarat near to Ahmad- 
abad, 357 and nn 3 and 4. 

Sar Manzil, 595. 
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Sarmast Khan, the Afghan, one of the 
fAmlrs of Islem Shah of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihll, 501, 534. 

Sarmast Khan Sarbani, one of the 
Amirs of *Adli, 538. 

Sar Salahl Kotwdl, an officer of Sultan 
Qutbu-d-Dm Mubarak Shah, son of 
^Alan-d-DIn Khiljl, 275 and n 1, 
277. 

Sarsatl, a fortress in the hills of 
Kashmir, called also Sursatl and 
SarsutI (q. v.), 36 and n 1. 

SarsutI river, called also the Saras- 
watl, and the Salima, 27 n 4, 69, 
324, 330 and nn 6 and 7, 382. 

SarsutI, the country south of the 
Himalaya, also called Sarsatl and 
Sursatl, 70 and n 1 , 80. 

Sarsatl, fortress of, 293, 324, 327 and 
n 3, 355, 404 n 2. See under Sar- 
satl. 

Sartez ‘Imadu-l-Mnlk, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Muhammad Tngh- 
laq Shah, 302, 314 and n 2. 

Saru river, called also the Sarju 
(q. v.\ 222 and n 3, 238, 239, 298. 

Sarud, district of, 495 n 3. 

Sarur, town and distriot of, 326 and 
n and n 2, 495 and n 3. 

SarwanI, Khan-i-Khanan. Governor 
of the fort of Eantanbhiir, contem- 
porary of Sher §hah, 475. 

• Sarwaru-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks of 
Mubarak Shah of the dynasty of 
the Saiyyids, 393, 394, 395, 396, 
397. 

Sasan, founder of the Sassanide dy- 
nasty of Persian Kings, 72. 

Sassanide dynasty of Persian Kings, 

46 n 5. 


Sasseram, town of, 185 n I. 

Sa$al Dev, of Sorath, a rebel in the 
reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khlljl, 
264: 

Satgana, country of, 387 and n 3. 

Satganw, district of, 302. 

Satgarh, town of, 329 and n 4. 

Safhiyat , superficialities, 604 n 9. 

Satlaj, the, 23 n 8, 70 n X, 190 and 
n 2, 325 n 3, 326 and n, 3 30, 362 
and nn 1 and 3, 363 n, 380 n 2, 381, 
382 and n 2, 590 n 5, 593. Called 
also the Satlaz and the Sutlej. 

Satlaz, the river Satlaj (q. v.) t 330 
and n 5. 

Satu, the rcof of a house in Turk!, 
494 n 7. 

Sdtiir, 494 and n 7. 

Saturn, notes on the planet, 217 n 5. 

Sauda , black bile, 5 n 3. 

Saulajan, from the Persian Chaugdn , 
a stick with a curved extremity. 
79 n 1. 

Saulajan 3 origin of the modern game 
of polo, 417 n 8. 

Saur, Jabal, a mountain near Mecca, 
149 158 » 1. 

Sawadu-l-A'tjham, meaning of the 
expression, 8 n 4. 

Sawa or Sawah, a city of Khurasan i 
571 n 9, 633 n 1. 

SawajT, Jamalu-d-DIn Salman, % a 
famous Persian poet, contemporary 
of Shaikh Hasan Jalayer and his 
son Sultan Awais, 571 n 9, 605, 633 
and n 1. 

Sawana, fort of, 264 n 6. 

Sawas, distriot of, 475. 

Sazawal Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Shir Shah, 475, 492, 495. 
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Scherpour, town of, 82 n 1, 93 n. 

Sedillot’s Tables Astronomiques 
d'Olowg Beg , 198 n 2. 

Sehwan, in the Karachi district of 
Sind, 560 n 8. 

Seistan, province of, 19, 47, 50. 

Seljuqs, the. See under the Saljiiqs. 

Sepulchre of the Poets in Tabriz, 
called the Surkhab. 339 n 4. 

Serdi Talawari, a common name of 
the town of Tarayan, 90 and n 1. 

Seven labours of Isfandiyar, in thy 
Shah-Ndma. 103 n 2. 

Seven Places, the seven labours of 
Isfandiyar, 103 and n 2. 

Seven poems of the Jahiliyat, called 
the Mu'allaqdt, 99 and n 6. 

Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 207 n 1. 

Sewand Rai, or Sundhi Rai, the 
Hindu General of Sultan Muham- 
mad, son of Sultan Mahmud Ghaz 
nawi, 34 and n 2. 

Shab-i-Baraty the fifteenth of the- 
month of Sha‘ban, 488 and n 5. 

Shadarwan, fortress of, in Khurasan. 
583 n 4. 

ghaddad ibn ‘Ad, a king of the 
ancient Arabs, 261, 262 n } 263 n, 
501 and n 3. 

Shadi, a servant of Muhammad Khan 
Stir, Governor of the country of 
Chaund, 468. 

ghadi Khan, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din MWh 268, 272, 275, 278, 283. 

Shadi Kath, the Sar Salami Kotwdl or 
chief captain of Sultan Qutbu-d- 
Din Khilii. 275 n 1, 283 and n 9. 

Shadi Naib-i-Kha??, Malik, the Hdjib 
of Sulfcan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilih 274, 
295. 


ghafi‘1, Imam, founder of the Shafi«ite 
sect of Sunni Muslims, 57 n 1. * 

Shafi/ites, the, — one of the four seots 
of Sunni Muslims, 57 a 1, 73 n 1, 
514. See the above. 

Shah ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz of Dihli, author 
of the Tuhfa-i-Isnd-'ashariyah, 
577 n. 

Shah Abu-1-Ma‘ali, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 592, 594, 596, 597. 

Shah ‘Alam, one of the Amirs of 
Sher Shah of the Afghan Sur dy- 
nasty, 477. 

Shah Hasan, one of Amirs of Babar, 
446. 

Shah Hindal, 587. See under Mirza 
Hindal. 

Shah Husain Arghira, Mirza, Governor 
of Tatta, one of the contempora- 
ries of Humayun, 559, 560 and 
n 8, 561 and n 2, 562, 566, 567, 
580. 

Shah Isma‘11 Safawi HusainI, King 
of Persia, 449, 570, 572 n 8. 

Shah Ja*far Khwandi Dakkani, a 
Shi'ah divine, contemporary of 
Nizam Shah Bahri, 624, 625. 

Shah Kamran, 584. See nnder 
Kamran Mirza. 

Shah Mansur Birlas, one of the Amirs 
of Babar, 441. 

Shah Mir of Agra, Saiyyid, one of 
the contemporaries of Islem Shah, 
526. 

ghah Mirza, son of Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 452, 458. 

ghah Muhammad of Dihli, contem- 
porary of gher Shah and Islem 
Shah, 504, 505, 506. 
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Shgh Muhammad Famuli, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Siiab, 499 and n 7, 
538, 6 39, 540. 

Shah Muhammad Khan Salu, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 618 and 
n 7, 619 

Shah Muhammad Shahabadi, Mulla, 
translator of the History of Kashmir, 
8 to 8 , 

§hah Mur5d, son of Shah TTahmasp 
of Persia, 572, 573 and n 1, 575, 
576. 

Shah Ha jaf , grandson by his mother’s 
side of Sultan Shamsu-d-DIn Iyal- 
timish, 260 n 7. 

Shah Hamah. See under the Shah - 
ndma. 

Shah Rukh, grandson of the Great 
Timur, Sultan of Persia, 618 n 1. 

Shah Tahir JunaidI, the poet, 624 
n 6. Same as the next (q. v.). 

Shah Tahir KhondT, — or ' 

Shah T^hir Khwandl DakkanI, one 
of the poets of the time of Huma- 
yun, 624 fend n 6, 625 and n 3, 
626, 63 2, 635, 636. 

Shah Tahmasp, King of Persia, con- 
temporary of Humayun, 453, 455, 
456, 466, 569, 570, 572, 624. 

Shah Turkan, mother of Sul,t.an 
Raknu-d-JDin FIroz Shah ibn Sham- 
su-d-Din Iyal-timish, 98 n 1. 

Shahab. See under Shihab. 

Shahabad, district and town in 
Bengal, 330 n 7, 334, 439, 466 
n 6. 

ghahabu-d-Danlat. See under Shiha- 
bu-d-Daulat, 

®hahabu-&-Diiu, See under ghiha- 
bu-d-Dtii. 


Shahanshah Sayyid Zada-i-'Alawi 
a descendant on the mother's side 
from Sultan Shamsu-d-DIn Iyal- 
timish, 260 and n 7. 

Shahbaz Khan LuhanI, one of the 
Amirs of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 
490 and n 4, 592. 

Shahik Barbak, the Khan-i-Jahan. 
one of the Maliks of Sul£an Mu‘iz- 
zu-d-Pm Kaiqubad Balbani, 221. 

Shahik Wazlr Khan, one of the Maliks 
of the Balbani dynasty, 220. 

Shahln, Malik, known by the title of 
Wafa Malik, one of the Amirs of 
the Khiljl dynasty, 284. 

Shahln, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
the FIruz Shah! dynasty, 344. 

Shahjahanpiir District, H.-W. Pro- 
vinces, 546 n 3, 598 n 9. 

Shahna- i-Shahr . City Constable, 401. 

Shdh-ndma of Firdausi, 32 n 1, 88 n 2, 
103 n 2, 110 « 5, 178 7i 2, 180 /i 2, 
207 7i 7, 321 n 1, 435 % 2. 

Shdh-ndma, Atkinson’s, 32 n 1, 116 
« 5, 178 n 2, 180 n 2, 321 n 1, 435 
n 2. 

Shdh-ndma of Badr Shashi the poet, 
321. 

Shahnawaz, on the eastern bank of 
the Ravi, 355 n 1 

Shahpur, Shah Muliammad Khan, one 
of the Amirs of Humayun, 618 n 7. 

Sh ah rasta nl*s al-Milal tm-n-Ni$al t 
157 n 2, 158 n. 

Shahr-i-Kau, on the banks of the 
Jumna, 231. 

Rhahr-i-Sabz, in Bokhara, 570 n 7- 

Shdhrukki . a coin first coined by Shah 
Rukh the Mu gh ul Sultan of Persia, 
618 n 1. 
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gliahru-Ilah, brother of ‘Ainn-l-Mulk 
MnltanT, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 811, 
312. 

ghahu Lodi the Afghan, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Muhammad Tugh* 
laq Shah, 305 and n 1 
ghahzada Fath Khan. See Fath 
Khan, son of Sulfcan^FIroz Shah, 
ghahzada Fath Kh&n of Herat, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Mubarak 
Shah of Jaunpur, 361. 
gfcahzada Mubarak Khan. See 
Mubarak Khan, son of Sulfan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khiljl. 

Shahzada Muhammad Khan. See 
Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan 
FIroz Shah. 

Shaikh, application of the term, 303 
n 4, 604. 

Shaikh ‘All, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

ghaikh ‘All, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 665 n 1. 

Shaikh ‘All Moghul, the ruler of 
Kabul, contemporary of Mubarak 
Shah of the dynasty of the 
Saiyyids, 388, 380, 390, 391, 392. 
ghaikh-allahdlyah of Khairabad. 646 
and n 1. 

ghaikli Biyazld, brother of Mustafa 
Farmali, one of the Afghan Amirs 
of Babar, 444. 

Shaikh Hamid, the commentator of 
Sanbal, contemporary of Humayfm, 
604. 

Hasan Jalayer, King of 
Khurasan. 633 n 1. 

Shaikh Khuran, one of the Hindustani 
Amirs of Babar, 444, 445. 

18 


Shaikh, son of Malik Marwan Danlat, 
Governor of Multan under tfcfe 
FIruz Shah! dynasty, 376. 
ghai^h Sa‘di of Shiraz, author of the 
Gulistdn , 187 and n 2. 

Shaikh Tahir, one of the Amirs of 
the Lodi dynasty, 418. 

Shaikha Khakar, — or 
Shaikha Khukhar, Malik, contem- 
porary of the FIruz ghahi dynasty, 
347, 349, 368 and n 6, 381 and n 6, 
398 and n 2. 

Shaikh an, the, —title of the Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar, the first two Khall- 
fahs, 303 n 4. 

ghaikhs, holy shrines of the, at Mul- 
tan, 392. 

ghaikhu-l-Hadiyah Jaunpurl, an 
author, 428, 429. 

ShaiMu-l-Isldm , 506. 
ghaikhu-l-Mashaikh Shaikh $asan 
ZinjanI, a famous saint of Lahor, 
883 and n 6. 

Shaikh u-l-Kadlyah Jaunpurl, 429 
ghaikhzada-i-Bustiami A ‘gam Malik, 
one of the Amirs of Sultan FIroz 
Shah Tughlaq, 328. 
gjiailghzftda Dimishql, one of the 
courtiers of Sultan Ghiyasa-d- 
Din Tughlaq Shah, 298, 
Shaikhzada-i-J am, — or 
Shaikhzada-i-Jaml. one of the learned 
men of the time of Sultan Qufcbu- 
d-Din Khiljl, 284, 3 1 8* 
ghakarganj. Shai kh .— or 
ghakkar Ganj, Shaikh, 136 n t 271 n 
4. Same as Shailgh Farldu-d-Dm 
Ganjghakar (q. v.). 
ghal, village of, in the neighbour- 
hood of Qnelfca, 567 n 9, 
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ghal Mashang, village of, 567 n 9. 

ShM Mastang, village of, 567 and n 9. 

ghal-o-Mastan, two villages, 567 n 9. 

Slial-o-Mastang, two villages near 
Quetta, 567 n 9. 

§liam (Syria), 585 and n 7. 

S harnaHlu-l-Muhammadiyah, name of 
a book, 625 n 6. 

Sharniana, a kind of marquee, 460 
and n 4, 497 n 1. 

Shams Khan, uncle of Tatar Khan, 
the son of #afar Khan (#. v.), 361: 

Shams Khan AufradI, son of Auhad 
Khan, the ruler of Baiana under 
the Firuz Shahi and Saiyyid dy- 
nasties, 359, 360 and n 5, 378, 
379, 385 and n 1, 

ghams Khan Diihani, one of the 
Amirs of Islem S]iah, 493, 49 4> 

Shams .Khatun, sister of Qutb Khan 
Lodi (q. v.), 404^2. 

Shamsabad, town of, 232, 311, 377 
and n3, 384 and n 4, 403 and nn 
4 and 5, 404 and n 2, 407 and n 1, 
415, 472. 

ghamsher Khan, one of the Amirs 
of ‘Adll, 637. 

Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, author of the 
Tarikh-i- Firuz Shahi* 315 n 7, 323 
n 3, 824 n 2, 325 % 3, 326 w, 328 
nn 1 and 6, 329 nn 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 
and 8, 330 n 2, 332 w t 6, 333 nn 1 
and 4, 837 n 7. 

Shamsiyah, a famous treatise on 
Logic, 427 n 1 . 

ghamsxyah Sultans of Hind,— of the 
family of Sulfcan gb&kisu-d-Din 
lyal-fcimish, 71 n 1. 

ghamsn-d-Din AJtamasJi, 71. Seo 
under ghamsu-d'i-Dm Iyal-timish. 


§lmmsu-d-DIn of Bharaij, Qazi, one 
of the Qazis of the ghamsiyah 
Sultans, 132. 

Shamsu-d-Din Dabir, one of the 
' poets of the time of Sultan Na?iru- 
d-Din, son of Shamsu-d-Din Jyal- 
timish, 134 and n 3, 137 and n 8, 
217. 

Shamsu-d-Din Damaghani, Governor 
of Gujrat under Saltan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 334. 

Shamsu-d-Din of ‘Iraq, Mir Saiyyid, 
one of the contemporaries of Islem 
Shah, 505; 

Shamsu-d-Diu lyaltimi sh, Sulfan, of 
the Slave dynasty of Dihli, 71 and 
n 1, 79, 80, 86, 87, 88 and n 1, 
90 aud n 2, 91, 92, 93, 96 , 98, 120, 
126 and n 3, 184, 187, 260 and n 7. 

Shamsu-d-Din Kaikaus, son of 
Mu f izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, Sultan of 
the gbamsiyah dynasty, 227, 229, 
230 and n 1. 

Shamsu-d-Din of Lakhnauti, Sultan, 
309, 324, 328. See under Ilyas 
I-fnji. 

Shamsu-d-Din of Marhira, Qazi, one 
of the Qazis of the Shamsiyah 
Sultans, 123 and n 2 

§hamsu-d-DIa Muhammad Atka 
Khan, son of Mir Yar Muhammad 
of Ghazni, called the A^am Khan, 
one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
464 and n 6, 568 and n 8, 

Shamsu-d-Din Muhammad Sam Ghiiri, 
title of Sultan Ghxyasu-d-Din Ghuri 
before his accession, 65 n 2. 

Shamsu-d-Din Suleiman, son of Malik 
Marwiin, one of the Maliks of 
Sulf.an Firoz Shah, 335 n 4, 
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ghamau-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks 
of Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 390, 392. 

Shaad’igu-n-Nu'mdn. a red flower, 142 
n 3. 

Shar a§h, the sacred canon of the 
Qur’an, 4 n 1. 

Sharaf, a poet, 68. 

Sharaf of Baiana, See under Sultan 
gharf. 

Sharafu*d-DIn Mnniri, Qut.bu-1- 

Mashaikhi-l-‘Igam, a famous saint, 
82 n I, 416 and n 13. 

Sharafu-d-Dm Muslib ibn ‘Abdu-llah 
as-Sa‘di, Sh aikh. 187 n 2. The 
famous Shaikh Sa'di of Shiraz. 
gharafu-l-Mulk Ash'ari, one of the 
Amirs of the Shamsiykh Sultans, 
125. 

Shar an. town of, 406 n 4. [452. 

Sharbatddr, preparer of beverages, 
gfaarf. See under Sharaf. 
Skarhain-i-Miftdh , two commentaries 
on the Miftdhu-l-‘ (Jium, 428 n 2. 
Shark - i-Manziima of Haji Mulla HadI 
Sabzwari, 181 n 2. 

Skark-i-Nahm-l-Baldghat of ‘Abdu-l- 
Hiimid bin Abi-l-Hadid al-Mu'ta- 
zill, 458 n 3. 

Sharh-i-Sahuif, a treatise on Meta- 
physics, 427 and ril. 
ph arh - i-$hamsiyah t a treatise on logic, 
427 and n 1. 

Sharhu-l-Masabik wa-l~Mandhij, one , 
of the works of QazI -Baizawi, 6 n 4. 
gkarif, Mir Saiyyid, a well-known 
author, 560. 

gharq, Sultan, Governor of Baiana, 
son of Sultan Abmhd Jilwani the 
First, 414 and nw. 6, 11 and 12, 


gharqi, Sultan Ibrahim 
Jaunpur, 386 and «.» 2 and 3, # 387 
and n 4, 403. 

Sharqi dynasty of Jaunpur, 403 an< * 
n 8, 413. 

S&ast galla , surname of P 00 ^ 
Maniichihri Damaghani, 46 n 4. 
Shatladar, name of the Sutlej in 
Sanskrit, 23 n 3, 

Sh atria. name of one of the mansions 
of the moon, 115 n 3. 

Shayista Khan, son of Qurra Qumar, 
one of the courtiers Sultan 

Qutbn-d-Din Khilji, 291, 293. 295 
and n 3. 

Shayista Khan, title of Flroz 

ibn Yagkrash the Khilji, afterwards 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji («.»). 
226 , 227, 228, 229, 230 and n 1. 
Shehr-i-Sabz- in Bokhara, 570 n 7. 
Shekel, a weight and a ooin of the 
Hebrews, 25 n 1. 

Sher Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad of 
the Balbani dynasty, 226 and n ** 
Sher Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Shams u-d-Din Iyabtimish, 
130, 186, 187. 

Sher Khan, son of Islemgll* 5 * °* 
Afghan Sur dynasty, 534. 

Sher Shah, the first of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihli, 25 n ^3®' 
See under Shir ghah. 

, Sherpur, town of, 82 n 1, 93 n. 

S herring’s Hindis Tribes and Castes , 
312 n 7, 384 n 3, 433 n 4* w 9. 
Sherzad ibn Sultan Mas'ud ibn 
Ibrahina Gh&znawi,' StiJ^n of the 
Ghaznivide dynasty, 55 and n 2. 
gbi'ahs, the, 3 U 0, 22 ^ 3, 59 H 4, * 
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1^6 n 1, 157 -ft, 420 n 8, 571 and 
n 2, 57 2 and n 5, 576 n 5, 577 », 
604 n 5, 625 and » 3, 626 nn 4 and 
6, 636. 

ghibla, a village in the dependencies 
of Osrushna in Transoxiana, 59 n 1 . 

Shibli. a famous Muhammadan Saint, 
59 and n 1. 

Shihab. Maulana. See nnder ghiha- 
bu-d-DIn the Enigmatist. 

ghihab, Mir, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 598 n 5. 

Shihab Khan. See ghihab Nahir. 

ghihab Mnhamra Badaoni, for 
Shihab-i-Mutmara, the poet, 99 and 
n 2 . 

Shihab Nahir, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Firuz Shahl dynasty, 
351, 359. 

ghihab-i-Mntmara, Maulana, one of 
the poets of the reign of Sultan 
Ruknu-d-Din ibn Shamsu-d-Din 
*Iyal-timish, 99 and n 2, 100 and 
n 1, 103, 112, 271 and n 2. 

ghihabu-d-Danlah Mas‘ud, son of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 29, 33, 
35. See under Sultan Mas'ftd. 

Shihabu-d-DaoIah Maudud, son of 
Sulj;an Mas’ud Ghaznawi, 43 n 7. 
See under Sultan Maudud . 

Shihabu-d-DIn Abn-l-Muzaffar Ghori, 
62, 63 and n 1, 64 and n 2, 65 and 
XL 2, 66, 70, 72, 133 n. See under 
Sultan Mufizzu-d’Din Muhammad 
Sam . 

ghihabu-d-Din Abroad Khan, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 598 and 
n 5. 

ghihabu-d-Din the Enigmatist, Mau- 
lana, a learned man in the time of 


Babur, 449 and nn 3 and 9, 450 and 
n 1 , 

ghihabu-d-Din Hakim Kirmani Jaun- 
pfiri, author of the Jabaqat-i- 
k M ahmud $haM, 230. 

ghihabu-d-Din ibn Jamalu-d-Din 
Mutraara, known as Shihab-i-Mut- 
• mara ( q . v.). 

ghihabu-d-Din Nishapuri Bajchtfit, 
Mir, one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
598 and n 5. 

Shihabu-d-Din Sultan, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tnghlaq Shah. 311. 

ghihabu-d-Din ‘Umar, son of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din BiljT, 268, 272, 273 
and U 4 , 274 n 1, 284. 

ghihabu-s-Saqib, a name of Maulana 
ghihabn-d-Din the Enigmatist 
(q. v.) t 450 n 1. 

Shikarpur, town of, 487 and n 2. 

Shikebi, Maulana, a poet of the time 
of Humayun, 453 n 7. 

Shiguddrdn, officers appointed to col- 
lect revenue from provinces, 407 
n 2 . 

Shir Khan, son of Hasan Sur, after- 
wards Shir ghah, 456, 457, 458, 
459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 465, 
466 , 467, 468 , 469, 470, 471 and 
n 1, 472, 475, 521, 541. See also 
under Sh ir Shah 

Shir ghah, the first of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihll, 46 X and 
n 5, 472, 474, 475, 476, 477, 478, 
479, 480, 481 n 5, 482 , 483, 484 , 
490,492, 495, 496, 500, 502, 504, 
526, 527, 535 % 7, 538, 542, 563, 
594* See the above. The name 
is also written Slier ghah. 
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Shir-i-falak, the constellation Leo, 
-J.98 n 5. 

Shir-i-Khuda, the Lion of God , a 
name of 4 All ibn Abi Talib, 93 n 4. 

Slur mddar , foster-mother, 580 n 5. 

Shiraz, the city of, 6 n 4, 38 n 4. 
187 and n 2, 572 n 1. 

Shirgayh, the new” name of Qanauj, 
47 2. 

ghirin, the wife of Khasrii King 
of Persia, 279 n 3. 

Shirm wa Khasrii, a poem of Mir 
Khusru, the famous poet of Dihll, 
269 n 5. 

Shirk , polytheism, 183 to 2, 625 to 5. 

Hhirwan Shah Khaqan Maniichihr, 
King of Persia, patron of the 
famous poet Khaqani, 583 n 4 . 

Shiwar, town of, 389 and n 8, 391, 
392 aud n 5. 

Shrines of the Shaikhs at Multan, 
392. 

Shuja‘a-l'Mulk, son of Saiyy id Salim 
of Tabarhindah (q. v ,), 388. 

Sialkot, fortress of, 49 and n 1, 66 
and EL 7, 67 and «, 436, 437, 465. 

Sibi, town of, 425 n 2. 

Sicilians, the, 76 n. 

Sidnran or Sidharan, son of Kangii 
Khatri, a pro teg 4 of the Mubarak 
Shalil family, 393 n 3, 395, 396, 
397. 

Siddiq, As-, title of Abu Kakr, me 
first Khalifali, 59 aud n 2 . , 

Sidh Pal, grandson of Kajwi Khatri, 
a proteg j of the Mubarak Shah! 
family, 394, 395, 307 

Sidhan, Bai of Satgajrh, contempor- 
ary of Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
329 n 5. 


Sidharan Khattf, 395. See under 
Sidaran. 

Sid! Mania, Saiyy id, contemporary 
of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 233 
and n 4, 234, 235, 248, 507 and 
n 2, 525. 

Sidra, the, — or 

Sidratu-I-Muntaha, the lote tree of 
Paradise, in the seventh heaven, 
58 n 3, 150 and n 2. 

§iffin, a celebrated battle between 
‘All and Mu*awiyah, 157 n 2. 

Sihdm , arrows used in the game of 
/ maisir , 369 and n 1. 

'Sihrind, town of, 330, 331 and to* 3, 
378, 380, 382, 383 n 11, 406, 437, 
438, 486, 498, 548. See also under 
Sirhind. 

Sihru-l-Halal, lawful magic , 151 n 6. 

Sihun (Jaxartes), the, 159 n . 

Sihwan, in the Karachi district of 
Sind, 560 n 8. 

Sijdah , a prostration in prayer, 612 
n 3. 

Sijistan, province of, 15 n, 34 to 4 , 

70 to 2 . 

Sijz, a village in the province of 
Sijistan, 70 n 2. 

Sikandar, a general of Mirza Kiim- 
ran’s army, 463. 

Sikandar, nailed gu-1- Q a r n a i n, 
Alexander the Great, 254, 255, 268, 
331, 425,436,441, 485. 

Sikandar, Rampart of, 191 and n 2. 

Sikandar-i-§am, title of Sultan 
‘Aliiu-d-Din Khilji, 254 and n 6. 

Sikandar Khan Osbak, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 592 and n 1, 
594, 595. 

Sikandar Khan, son of Shah Muham- 
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mad Farmali, one of the Amirs of 
th^ Afghan Sur dynasty, 538, 539. 

Sikandar Khan, Malik Ya'qub, one 
of the Amirs of Firoz Shah 
Tugjilaq, 337, 338. 

Sikandar Lodi, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Buhlul Lodi, 411, 412, n 2, 413 and 
n 13, 41B, 417, 418, 423 nr 11, 424 
and n 4, 425, 426, 427, 429, 431 
and n 1, 432, 435, 444', 445, 466, 
470, 476. 

Sikandar Maliku-sh-Sharq, governor 
of Lahor, contemporary of Muba- 
rak Shah of the Saiyyid dynasty, 
389, £90. 

Sikandar, son of Sh am s u-d-D i n, 
Sulfcan of Lakhnauti, contemporary 
of Sultan Firoz Shah, 328 and n 6, 
329. 

Sikandar Sur, one of the cousins of 

♦ 

Shir Shah, assumes the title of 
Sultan, 542, 543, 544, 546, 547, 550, 
559, 592, 593, 594, 595, 596, 597. 

Sikandar, son of Taju-l-Mulk Nahv 
one of the Maliks of Khizr Khan, 
the first of the Saiyyids, 380. 

Sikandar Tuhfa, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Saiyyid dynasty, 383. 
See the above. 

Sikandarndma , one of the poetical 
wor&s of Mir Khnsru of Dihll, 
269 n 5. 

Sikandamdma , one of the poetical 
works of the celebrated poet 
Nizami, 174 n 3, 298 « 4, 467. 

JSfikkah, currency stamped with name 
of sovereign, 3 n 3, 15 and n 3. 

Sikkaki, Siraju-d-Din Abu Yfi/qub 
Yusuf, author of the Miftdhu-l- 



Sikri, another name of the town of 
Fathpur, 386, 445 and n 2, 487, 
488. 

Sil Hako bridge, over the Brahma- 
putra, 84 n 1. 

Silsilatu-z-Zahab, one of the works 
of Maulaua Jami, 272 n 1. 

Simak, the fourteenth of the houses 
of the moen, 152 and n 2. 

Simaku-1-A‘zal, Spica Virginia, 152 
n 2. 

Simaku-r-itamih, Areturus, 152 n 2. 

Simurg^L, a fabulous bird, 178 nn 2 
and 4. 

Sind, 11 * 3, 12, 13 n, 20, 29, 36 and 
n 10, 80, 88 n 1, 91, 124, 187, 297, 
465, 559, 560 « 8, 618 n 6. Called 
also Sindh. 

Sind, the, — the river Indus, 128 n 3, 
422 n 3. 

Sindh see under Sind. 

Sindhis, the, 13U. 

Sindh a, name of the Indus in Sans- 
krit, 23 n 3. 

Sindus, — the river Indus, 23 n 3. 

Sin jar, town of, in Mesopotamia, 55 
n 3, 367 n 3. 

Sin jar, Alp Klian, wife’s brother of 
Sultan ‘Akiu-d-Din Khilji, 247. 

Sinjar ibn Malik Shah Saljuqi, the 
last of the Saljuq dynasty in 
Khurasan, 55 and nn 3 and 4, 56, 
61 and n 5, 65, 167 and U 3, 170, 
291, 602. 

Sinjuri, Abu ‘All, — contemporary of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 20. 

Sinfcur hills, the Kumaon hills, 185, 
186 n 1, 334 and n 7. 

Sipahan, same as Ispahan or Ispahan, 
34 and n 1, 35. 
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Sipandj rue, burned to avert the evil 
eye, 192 n 3, 617 and n 1. 

Sipar, Rai, Governor of Itawa, con- 
temporary of Khizr Khan of the 
dynasty of the Saiyyids, 380 and 
n 5, 381, 

Siparak, a herb, 629 and n 2. 

Sipra river, the, —in Malwa, 95 n 4. 

Siprak , a herb, 629 n 2. 

Sl(jla{ } a silken stuff brocaded with 
gold, 543 n 3. 

Sir, Rai, ruler of Baitali, contempor- 
ary of the FIruz Shahi dynasty, 
360 and n 3 

Siraj ‘Afif, the Historian. See undei 
Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif. 

Siraju-d-Din Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf bin 
Abi Muhammad ibn ‘All as-Sikkiiki, 
author of the Miftahud-‘Ulftm, 428 
n 2, 

Sirat, bridge across the fire of Hell, 
113 n 1. See also the next. 

Sirat-i-Mustaqim, the Hair-like bridge 
over Hell, 372 and n 2. See also 
the above. 

Sirhind, town of, 331 n 3, 401, 520 
592 and n 6, 594. See also under 
Sihrind, 

Sirhindl, Yahya ibn Ahmad ibn 
‘Abdu-llah, author of the TarzBi-i- 
Mubarak Shahi , 10 n 2, 67 n 2. 

Siri, one of the three cities of Dihli, 
247, 269 n 1, 295 n 10, 311 w 5, 
351, 361 n 1, 366 and n 1, 396. 

Sirinor, mountains of, in the 
Himalayas, 307 n * 

Sir Mur,— or 

Sirmur, hilly country of, 120 and nn 1 
and 8, 131, 251, 324, 337, 338, 341. 

Sirmur, town of, 326 n 2. 


Sirmur Bardar, hills of, 120 n 1. 

Sissoo tree, the, Dalbergia 129 

n 2. 

Sistiin, province of, 669. See also 
under Seistan, Siwistan and Sijis- 
tan. 

Siwalik hill-range, to the nortn of 
Hindustan, 70, 93, 132 n 4, 358 and 
n 6, 438, 595. 

Siwi Siyupur, province of, 425 and 
n 2. 

Siwi o Siupur, province of, 425 n 2. 

Siwistan, province of, 91, 249 n 7, 
323. See under Sistan* 

Siyahwan, fortress in the Karachi 
district of £*ind, 560 and n 8. 

Siyaru-L'Arifln of Shaikh Jamal i 
Knnbawi of Dihli, 430. 

Siyupur, province of, 425 n 2. 

Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language , 159 n 2, 244 n 6, 
298 n 5, 543 n 3. 

Slane, De, Ibn Khallikan or ProUgo * 
'inenes d } Ibn Khaldun , 6 n 3, 12 
n 1, 30 ft 1} 35 n 1, 38 n 3, 42 nn 1 
and 3, 44 n 5, 51 n 2, 55 n 3, 69nl, 
74 n 2, 149 n, 151 nn 4 and 6, 152 
n 2, 157 n 1, 167 n 3, 181 n 2, 198 
n 2, 244 n 6, 287 nn 1 and 2, 352 
n 1, 481 n 6. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 

Roman Antiquities^ 19 n, 29 n 5, 76 

n , 367 n 3. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 

Roman Biography , 46 n 6, 332 n* 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 

Roman Geography , 23 wl, 30 n 1, 
35 n 2, 394 n 5. 

Soane, the,— or the Son, a tributary 
of the Ganges, 82 n 1. 
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JSobha Nath, or Lord of Beauty, name 
of the idol of Somnat, 28. 

SoghSi, the, name of an ancient 
people of Central Asia, 23 n 1. 

Sohrab, son of Rustam, the famous 
hero of ancient Iran, 499. 

Soliman (Solomon), 148 n 1. 

Solomon, King of Israel, 108, 112, 
136, 148' and n 1, 205 and n 3, 
206 7t, 485, 505 n 6. 

Solomon, ring of, possessed of magic- 
al properties, 205 n 3, 605 n 6, 
559 and n 2.‘ 

Soma, name of the moon in .Sanskrit, 
79 n 2. 

Somagrdha , lucky things, 79 n 2. 

Somanath, — or 

Somanatha, south-west of the Penin- 
sula of Gujarat on the sea-shore, 
17 tt 4, 27 n 4. See also the next. 

Somnat, — or 

Somnath, in Gujarat on the coast, 
17 and n 4, 27 and n 4, 28 and n 4, 
256. See Somanath. 

Son, the, — or the Soane, a tributary 
of the Ganges, 82 n 1. 

Sonhar, town of, 407 and n 6. 

Sonlpat Bangar, district of Hindustan, 

122 w> 1. f>ad n 6 * 

Sonnergong, same as Sunargauw, 186 

Sonpat,— or 

Sonpath, a city with a fortress north 
of Dihlij 21 n 4. 37 and n 3. 

Sontheimer’s Tbn Bait dr t 146 n 6, 172 
n 2, 173 n and nn 2 and 3, 182 nn 
1 and 4, 484 % 1, 550 n 1. 

Sor&tb, country of, 264 and n 6, 454 
n 7, 455. 

Soreih, peninsula of, 454 » 7. Same 

• as Sorath* 


Sai'tes Virgiliance , 412 n 1. 

Sortilege, different methods of, 412 
n *1. 

Sot river, the, in Rohilkund, 464 n 4. 

Southern India, 265 n 2. 

Spider, story of a, 149 n. 

Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad , 46 a 5. 

S'ravana, a Hindu month, 27 n 4. 

Stag, notes on the, 171 n 2. 

Stambhatirth , the pool of Mabadeva 
under the form of the pillar God, 
256 ft 4, 454 n 6. 

Stateira, wife of Alexander the Great, 
332 ft. 

Statistical Account of Bengal , Hunter’s. 
125 7i 3, 299 7i 2, 

Stein, Dr., 384 n 1. 

Steingass, Persian Dictionary, 142 n 3, 
159 7i 2, 312 tt 7, 321 t*, 2, 466 n 7. 
629 7i 2. 

Sthaneswara, the modem Thanesar, 
293 n 5. 

Sthanu, a name of Mahadeva. 293 n 6. 

Strabo, the Greek geographer, 23 nn 
1 and 3. 

Subah of Agra, 410 n 4. 

Subhdn- Allah, to express surprise or 
astonishment, 515 n 7. 

Subhatu-l-Abrdr, one of the poetical 
works of Maulana ‘Abdu-r- Rahman 
Jami, 272 n 1. 

fyubfai-Kagib, the false dawn, 115 n 3. 

Snbiikfcigm, Nasirn-d-DIn, ruler of 
Kauai and Ghaznin, 13 and nl, 
14 and nn 1 and 2, 15, 16 and n 1.. 

Sucldt , a silken stuff brocaded with 
gold, 543 « 3. 

Sudr Khan. Governor of Agra, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
419 n 1. 
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Suez, Gulf of, 169 n 1. 

Suez, town of, 169 n 1. 

§ufi Khan Yusuf Azlbacha, one of the 
courtiers of Sultan Quj;bu-d-Din 
Khilii, 291 and n 6, 293. 

Sufi Wall Sultan Kadamu, one of the 
Amirs of the Qizilbash, 675 n 3. 

$ufis, the, 68 n 6, 191 n 4, 374 n 5, 
508, 612. 

Sughma or SuqmS , a Turk! word 
meaning a pole , 497 n 1. 

Suha, a small obscure star in the 
Lesser Bear, 182 and n 2, 371 and 
n 5. 

Suhuf \ a collection of pages, 615 n 6 . 

Sui Subar, province of, 425 n 2. 

Sukhpal Nabsa, — or 

Sukhpal Naha, Rija of Sind, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawi, 20 and n 4. See the next. 

.Sukhpal-Nawasa Shah, graixdson of 
Jaipal, 20 n 4. Same as the above 
(4*vJ. 

Suleiman (Solomon), 136, 559, 695. 

Suleiman Badakhshi, Mirzi, ruler of 
Badakhshin, contemporary of Hu- 
mayfm, 674, 680, 681, 586. 

Suleiman, son of Hasan Sur, and 
brother of Shir Shah, 468. 

Suleiman Khan Karra ni, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah Sur, 526, 540, 
641,554. 

Suleiman Khan, son of Khl n-i- Kh anan 
Farmali, one of the Amirs of Sul- 
tan Sikandar Lodi, 418 and' nil, 
424 and n 2. 

Suleiman, adopted son of Malik Mar- 
wan-i-Danlat, one of the Maliks 
of Savin' F.iroz Shah, 335, 352, 

a 7e* 


Suleiman Shah Akat Khin. brother’s 
son to Sultan *Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
259 * 6. 

Suleiman Shah Lodi, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Mubarak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 389. 

Sulindrjne, the town of Jllandhar in 
Ptolemy, 382 and n 4. 

Sulphur, notes on, 340 n 2. * 

Sultan , title, first assumed by Mah- 
mud Ghaznawi. 16 n 2. 

Sultan of Rum, th® Sultan of Turkey, 
480. 

Sultan ‘Alam, son of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 451, 454 

Sulfan Bahadur, ruler of Gujrat. 
contemporary of Humayun, 452, 
453, 454 and n 4, 455, 456, 458, 635. 

Sultan Begam, wife of Mirzi ‘Askari, 
569. , . 

Sultan Begam, sister of Shah Tah- 
raasp of Persia, 670 and n 11. 

Sultan Hoshang, Alp Khan, the ruler 
of Malwa, 363 . n 2, 384 n 6, 885 n 3. 

Sultan Jan aid Mirza Birlas, one of the 
Amirs of Babar, 439, 446, 468, 469. 

Sultan Kot, fortress of, in the country 
of Bhasiyana, 80 and nn 5 apd 6. 

Sultan Mahmud Gh aznawi. See un- 
der Mal,imud of Ghaznin. 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza, ruler of 
Khurasan, elder son of Shah Tall- 
in asp of Persia, 569. 

Snlfcanpiir, town of, formerly called 
Arankal, 299, 

Sul tan pur, on the river of Lahor, 465, 
472, 503, 506, 513, 534. 

Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad, same ah 
Muhammad Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty. 10 n 2. 
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SolfcSn Shah Khughdil, the Amir of 
Samana, one of the Amirs of the 
F^iruz §hahl dynasty, 342. 

Sultan ghah Lodi, called Islam Khan, 
Governor of Sihrind nnder Khizr 
Khan of the Saiyyid dynasty, 380 
and n 3. 

Sultan Sbarf or Sharq, Governor of, 
Baiana/414 and nn 6 and 8. S4e 
the next. 

Sulfcan Sharq, son of Sultan Ahmad 
Jilwani the First, 414 and nn 6, 11 
and 12. See the above. 

Snlfcanam, sister of §hub Tab m asp of 
Persia, 570 n 11. 

Sultanu-l-Mashaikh Nigarnu-l-Auliyo, 
266, SOI . See under N igSmu-d- DI p 

- Auliya. 

SulJ;anu-sfe-§harq, ruler of Baiana 
contemporary of Sultan Sikanda 
Lodi, 414 n 8. 

Sulfcanu-sh- Sharq Khwaja-i-Jahan, one 
of the Maliks of the Tughlaq Shahl 
dynasty, 348 and n 9. 

Sul fcanmsh- Sharq Mubarak: Shah 
Qaranqal, ruler of Jan n pur, 360. 

Bumlnl , the spikenard of the ancien ts, 
146 n 6, S?3 and n 4. 

Sumbul-i-Hindl, the perfumed sum- 
hul, 146 n 6. 

SumbnM-BumI, • called also Nardin, 
146 n 6. 

Sumra Bajputs, the rulers of Sind, 13 n . 

Sunargam, — or 

Smiarganw, on a branch of the 
Brahmaputra S. E. of Dacca, 186 
and n 6, 299, 308, 309. 

Sandhi BSi, the Hindu General of 
Sul£m Muhammad, son of Sulfean 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 34 and n 2. 


Sunnah, the practice of the Prophet, 
488 n 7, 519 and n 4, 589, 626 and 
n 1. 

Sunnatun mu' alcka datum, an authenti- 
cated traditional practice, 626 n 2. 

Sunnis, the, 3 n 6, 57 and n 1, 59 
XL 4, 156 n 1, 200 ?j, 320 n 4, 420 
8, 576 n 5, 604 n 5, 625 n 3, 626 
nn 1, 2 and 6. 

Supar, town of, 42*. 

Supdn , the nut of Areca catechu , 302 
n 6. 

Stigma or Stighma, a Turql word 
meaning a pole, 497 n 1. 

Sur Afghans, the, 538. 

Suraiyyd, the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

S urate, town of, 454 n 7. See Sorath. 

Suratu-l-I1(hla$, one of the chapters 
of the Qur'an, 2 nn 3 and 4. 

Stiratu-l-Kahf, one of the chapters of 
the Qur'an, 207 n 1. 

Stirutu-r-Bahmyn, one of the chapters 
of the Qur’an, 218 n 2. 

Surgha , probably for Suyhmr t a Turk! 
word meaning a pole, 497 w 1. 

Sun, a flower, 142 and n 3. 

Surkhab of Tabriz, called 1 the 
Sepulchre of the Poets/ 339 n 4, 
v584 n, 

Surkh hud, or Bed idol, one of two 
en.ormous images in Bamian, 46 n 1. 

Surkh Kulah, or Bed-caps, name of 
the Turkomans of the district of 
Garm Sir, 48 and n ? 

S urra-man - r a’a , or Samarra, a town' 
of ‘Iraq on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, 59 n 1, 571 and n 2* 

Snrsatl, a fortress in the hills of 
Kashmir, called also Sarsatl and 
SarsutI, 36 n 1. 
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Surtaq, Xlaq, name of a place, 569 n 8. 
Surur, town of, 326 n. 

Snrusty, for the country of Snrsut! 
(q v ), 80 n 1. 

Buryn Sidlidvta , Burges?, 163 n 2. 
Susa, a town of Persia, 332 n. 

Susan, the lily, notes on, 101 n 1. 
Sitsan-Iazad, the white variety of the 
lily, 101 n 1. 

8m dm, the svriao origin of the word 
Susan or lily, 10 1 n 1, 


Sutlej, the. See under the Satlaj. 

Su-ul-qinya. description of t]je di- 
sease so called, 30 to 2, SI to. 

SuyutI, As-, author of the Taril&ul- 
Khulafd . 12 n 2, 15 to 4, 17 n 2, IS 
n 1. 

Stcord of Moses, Gaster’s, 141 n 4. 

Sydenham Society, the, 30 n 1. 

Syria, 279 n , 585 n 7. 

Suyurghdl , a Turki word meaning 
gifts of land, 424 n 3, 


T 


Ta’abbnta-sharran, surname of Sabit- 
bin Jnbir al-Fahmf, the famous 
Arab athlete and warrior, 527 and 
n 3. 

3f Voaqat-i-Alcbnr Shdlu, 9 n 2, 52 n 1, 
62 n 4. See the Tabaqilb-i-Akharl . 

J'a'b'tqdt-i-Akbarl, popular name of the 
Tdrikh-i-Nizirnu of Khwiija Ni^fimu- 
d-Dm Ahmad, 9 n 2, 10 n 3, 29 to, 
45 n 1, 62 n 4, 82 to 4, 83 to 1, 121 
» 7, 399 nn 1 and 7, 569 to 4, 570 
toto 2 and 11, 672 n 7, 574 toto 1 
and 9, 575 to 3, 579 to 7, 582 nn 5 
and 7, 586 to 5, 592 to 6, 593 nn 3 
and 9, 594 n 6. 

Shdhl of Shihabu- 
d-DIn Ijlakim Hirmam Jaunpuri, 
230 and to 3. 

I'abaq/U-i-Ifd^in, Baverty, 13 to I, 14 
toto 1 and 2, 16 a » 1 and 2, 17 to 3, 
19 n 2, 20 n 2, 23 to 1, 29 to 1, 31 
to 1, 32 to, 33 to 2, 35 to 1, 38 » 3, 49 
to 4, 50 to 1, 51 to li 52 to 4, 54 toto 2 
and 4, 56 to 1, 60 toto 1 and 2, 63 a 1, 
05 toto 1 and 2, 66 toto 1, 2 and 6, 69 


nn 1 , 2, 3 and 4, 70 n 3, 71 toto 5, 
6 and 7, 72 toto J, 3 and 4, 73 to 2, 
74 n 1, 78 to 3, 79 n 3, SO toto 3, 4, 5 
and 6, 81 nn 2 and 3, 82 nn 3 and 5, 
83 nn 1, 4 and 5, 84 to and to 1, 85 
n 1, 86 to 1, 87 to 5, 89 to 5, 90 to 2, 
91 to 4, 93 to l, 94 and n 3, 95 nn 1 
and 2, 98 to 2, 120 nn 1, 2 and 8, 121 
nn 1,2 and 5, 122 toto 1, 2 and 3, 
123 toto 2 and 3, 124 n 1, 125 n 2, 126 
toto 1, 2 and 3. 127 and nn 1 and 2, 
128 to 1, 3 29 toto 2, 3 mid 4, 130 
to 2, 131 toto 1 and 4, 132 toto 1, 
4 and 5, 134 to 1, 135 to 1, 592 
to 4. 

TabaQdt'i’ Shdh Jnhdnl , 95 to 6. 

Tabarhindah, fortress of, in llajpu- 
tana, 19 and to 2, 69 nnd n 2, 89 
and » 3, 121 and to o, 130, 131, 229, 
233, 388 and to 2, 389, 390, 391, 392, 
393. 

Tabari, the celebrated Arab Historian, 
36 to 2, 74 to 2* 

Tabaristan, a province of Persia, 30 
and i.to 2 and 3, 47, 73 to 1. 
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Tabarlya, Sea of, — the Dead Sea, 158 

l. 

Tabarrd , or enmity, a technical term 
in use among t .a ghf'ahs, 576 and 
n 5, 577 7i. 

Tabarraii accursed, 677 n. See under 
Tabarrd. 

Tahl-i-'uld nawdkhian, meaning of the 
expression, 498 n 4. 

Tabriz, town of, in Persia, 72 n 4, 578, 
584 n. 

Tafa'ul , talcing a fa* l or omen from 
the words of a book, 412 n 1. 

Tafstr-i- Maddrik, a work on the 
sources of law ordinances, 428, 
429 and n 1. 

Tafslru- l-Baizaim, a celebrated com- 
mentary on the Qur’an by Qazi 
Baizawl, 6 nn 1 and 4. See under 
the Anwar u-t-Tanztt. 

TaftazanI, At-, author of the Mutaw - 
wal , a commentary on the Talkftlsu- 
UMiftdh , 428 ft 3. 

Ta$hana s a falchion, 215 and n 4. 

TaghT, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
314, 319, 320, 324, 

TaghI Taghl, 324. 'See the above. 

Taglnabad, one of the chief cities of 
Garmslr, 65 and n 1. See also un- 
der Taklnabad. 

Tahir, Khwaja, Wazlr of Sultan Mau- 
dud Ghaznawl, 47. 

Tahir, Shaikh, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 418. 

Tahir JunaidI, the poet, 624 n 6. 
Same as the following. 

Tahir Khondh-— or 

Tahir Khwandl Dakkam, one of the 
poets of the time of HumSyiin, 624 


and n 6, 625 and n 3, 626, 032, 
635, 636. 

Tahmasp, Shah, the King of Persia, 
contemporary of Hmnayun, 453, 
455, 456, 466, 469, 470, 624. 

Ta’if, a town in JJijaz, 12 n 1. 

Taj or red caps of the Qizilbash, 627 
n 7. 

Taj Khan, one of the Amirs of Sulfcan 
Ibrahim Lodi, 470, 

Taj Khan Karranl, one of the Amirs 
of Islezn ghah, 525, 539, 640, 541. 

Tti-i-Khurus, a red flower without 
odour, 629 n 1. 

Tajiks, the descendants of Arabs in 
Persia, 66 n 1. 

Taju-d-DIn, Malik, Secretary of State 
of SulfcSn Sharosn-d-Dm Jyal- 
timish, 94, 97. 

Taju-d-DIn, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of the Tughlaq Shah! dynasty, 334. 

Taju-d-DIn, Malik, feudatory of 
Badaon, one of the Amirs of the 
Shamslyah Sultans, 125. 

Taju-d-DIn Bakhtyar, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of the FIruz ghah* 
dynasty, 353 and n 8. 

Taju-d-DIn Nahv, Malik, 378 n 6. 
See TSju-l-Mulk 

Taju-d-DIn T^iaq^b one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ghiylsu-d-DIa 
Tughlaq Shah, 298. 

Taju-d-DIn Yaldkuz, — or 

Taju-d*DIn Yalduz, one of the Mu* 
‘iz 2 sl Sultans of Ghaznln, 77 n X, 
78, 79, 80, 89, 90, 91. 

Tdju-t-'Arvs, a celebrated Arabic Dic- 
tionary, 620 n 1. 

Taju-l-Ma , dsir } name of an historical 
work, 73 n 2, 80 a 3. 
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Taju*l-Mulk Malik Husain, uncle of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn Kb.il jl. 231* 

Taja-l-Mulk Nafcv, — or 

Taju-l-Mulk Tul;fa, one of the Maliks 
of Masnad-i-'Ali Khizr Khan of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 376 and n 
2, 377, 378 and n g, 379, 380. 

Takkulluf, poetical name, 633 and 
n 5. 

Taj&mar , a dart having no point, 
216 n 6. 

Taklnabad or TagTnabad, one of the 
chief cities of Garmair, 34 and n 
6, 48, 66 and n 1. 

Tahiti , a Turk! word, meaning of, 669 
and n 6. 

Talanbha, a fortress at the junction 
of the Jhelam and the Chenab, 
355 n 1. See under Talumba. 

Talaundi town of, 352, 362, 382 and 
n 2, 392. 

Talbagha, Nagor, Malik, 295 and n 
2. See under Talblgha Nagorl. 

Talbagha Yaghda, Malik, 286 n 5. 
See under Talbigha Yaghda. 

Talbigha Nagorl, Malik, one of the 
Amirs, of,-* -Sultan Qatbu-d-DIn 
Khiljl, 286, 295 and n 2, 

Talbigha Yaghda, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Qatbu-d-DIn 
Khiljl, 286 and n 6, 

Talhar, a town in the Kashmir hill 
tracts, 383 and n 2, 384 n 1. 

' Ta‘llralah, a sect of Muslim heretics, 
called also the BajLimah, 22 n 3. 

Tal}chiiu-l*Miftah % at-TaftazanPs 

abridgment of the Miftahu-l-* Ultim, 
428 n 3. 

Talpath, town of, 295. 

Taltib, name of a place, 258 n 4. 


Talwara hills of, 384 and n 1. See 
the next. 

Talwara, a village on the right bank 
of the Chinab, opposite Riasi, 384 
n 1. 

Tamachi, brother of Banhbana Rai, 
governor of T hatha under Sul Jin 
FIroz Shah Tughlaq, 333 n 4. 

I Tamghach, Amir, one of the Blaves 
of Sultan Qutbu-d-DIn Aibak, 
89 and n 2. 

Tamlm, a tribe of the Arabs, 287 
n 1 . 

Tamlm An sari, one of the compa- 
nions of Muliammad, 13 n, 

Tammat , — or 

Tammuti'l-Kitab , answering to the 
word Finis at the end of books, 
428 and n 4. 

Tammuz, a god of the Phoenicians, 
104 n 2. 

Tamfiz, the fourth month of the 
Jewish year, 104 and n 2. 

Tanbtit ♦, a kind of mandolin, 195 n 4. 

Taneshar, 22 n 1. Same as the town 
of Thanesar (q-v,). 

Tangah, 92 and n 3. See under Tan* 
qah and Tanka, 

Tang-cha§hm, or close-eyed, a name 
of the Turks, 627 n 7. 

Tang-§hahar , a sugar jar having a 
very narrow mouth, 174 n 2. 

Tanka,— or. 

Tanqah, a copper, silver or gold coin, 
87 n 1, 92 and n 3, 306 and n 3, 307 
and n. 

Tanf(ra-i~Husaddas, the world, 147 
n 2 . 

Taqiu-d-DIn Waijs EabbanI, Mekudum 

Sliaikh, 333. 
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Tarawari, later name of the town of 
Tarfyan (fl.v.), 69, 79. 

Tarayan, on the banks of the SarsntT, 
69 and n 4, 79, 90, 93. See under 
Tara wan. 

Tarazu-i-charkh, — or 
Tarazii-i-falak, a name of the con- 
stellation Libra, X 42 n 2. 

Tavdi Beg, — or 

Tardl Beg Khan, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 455, 561 and n 6, 566, 
568, 591. 

Targhi Mughal, invades Hindustan in 
the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khiljt, 250, 251. 

T&'JJch, chronogram, 605 and n 10. 
TdrifeFi-i^Alai of Mir Ehusru, the 
famous poet of Dihli, 217 n f 251 u, 
252 n 1. Called also the Tdrikk-i- 
Khazainu-UFutuh (q.v,). 

Tarifch-i'-Alfi, 28 u4, 80# 4. 

Tarikh -i-Badaonl , another name of the 
MunictJchabu-t-TawdriJch of Badaoni, 
11 * 1 . 

Tat tkh-i- Firishta, 205 n 2. See under 
Firishta. 

TdriMl-i-Firuz Shdht of Shams-i-Siraj 
‘Afif, 315 n 7. 

TarlBi-i-Firuz Shahl of #mn-d-DIn 
BarnT, 184 n 1, 185 n 2, 186 nn 5 ' 
and 6, 220 n 2, 249, 261 n 5, 264 n 
1, 259 n 1, 274 n 1, 295 a 10, 301, 
315 and n 7. 

Tdn^-i-Gu»?du, 32 n 1. 

Tarlgi-i* Kashmir, 8 and n 3, 500 and 
n 7. 

Tdrikk-i-Khazdinu-l-Futuh of Mir 
Khusru, known also as the TariJ$&- 
WAIM (q+ v), 252 and a, l, 

266 . 


Tdritei-i-Maa'udiy the history of SuljtSn 
Mas'ud GhaznawT, 47 n 2. 
Tdrifch.-i-Mtibdralc Shahl of Yuliya ibn 
Ahmad ibn *Abdu*llah Sirhindi, 10 
‘ and n 2, 67 and n 2, 222 and n 2, 
228 and nn 3 and 4, 307, 315 and n 
7, 316, 366 and nn 4 and 5, 396 n 1, 
„ 400 n. 

Tankh-i-Ffizami of Khwaja Nigamu- 
d-DIn Ahmad, called also the .Thta- 
qat’i’Akbarl, 9 and n 2, 62 and 
n 4, 63 n, 64 and n 1, 67, 504. 
Tari^-i-Rashidi, Elias and Ross, 69 
n 5, 103 n 3, 145 w 2, 232 t* 6, 236 
n 1, 305 7i 3, 353 n 1, 464 n 8, 572 
n 8, 574 n 6, 575 n 1. 

Tarilch-i-Shh' Sh dht. 457 n 6. 
Tdrljch-i-SubvIcfigm, 36 n 6. 

| Tdnkhu l-Khnlafd of as-Snyufci, 12 
n 2. See under the H istory_ of the 
Caliphs. 

TartQu-t-Takqjq, one of the works of 
}H[;ikTm Sanai, 56 n 2. 

Tarjz'hand, a kind of poem, 62 and 
n 1* 196 n 3. 

Tarkhan, town of 40n 1. 

TurJab-band , a kind of poetical com^ 
position, 196 n 3, 198 n 2. 

Tarkila, town of, 186. 

Tarma §hirln, contemporary of Sul- 
tan Mufcammad Tughlnq §hah, 
316. 

Tartary, Chinese, 145 n 2 , 

Taryaq or Turtaq the Mughul, of the 
royal house of Khurasan, 251 n, 252 
n 2. 

TashJur Jtardan, to expose to public 
ridicule, 22 n 4. 

Ta$Mf, technical meaning of the ex- 
pression, 615 n 5. 
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T'lwuj, one twenty-fourth part of a 
Oaz, 330 n 8. 

Tatar, country of, 161, 171. 

Tatar Khan, Governor of Sambal, con- 
temporary of Sultan fjusnin ghurq! 
and Sulf;an Buhiiil Lodi, 406 and 
n 3. 

Tatar Khan, son of Arsnlan Khan. 
Governor of Lakh nan ti under 
Sultiin Ghiyasu-d-DIn Balban, 185. 

Tatar Khan, adopted son of Sultan 
Ghtyagu-d-DIn Tughluq ghah, 299, 
323 % 3, 328. 

Tatar Khan Kalpi,— or 

Tatar Khan Kasi, one of the Amirs of 
the Afghan. Sur dynasty of Dihli, 
642 and n 7. 692/ 593. 

Tatar Khan Lodi, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan' Bahadur of Gujrat, 452. 

Tatar Khun, son of Sarang IQian, one 
of the Amirs of the Firu* Shahi 
dynasty, 364. 

Tatar Khan Sarang Khani, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty, 443, 445. 

Tatar Khan, son of #afar Khan, one 
of the Amirs of the Firuz Shaht 
dynasty, 352, 354 and n 8, 361, 

Tltar Khurd, Malik, Governor of 
•Labor under Sultan Muhammad 
Tnghlaq Shah, 309. 

Tatars, the, 191, 192, 221, 252. 

Tatta, town of, 67 and n 1, 187, 320 
and n 5, 322, 332 and n 6, 333 and 
n 4, 381 and n 6, 408 and n 7, 464, 
659, 560, 562, 566. Called also 
Tntthah and Thathab. 

Tatthah; See under the town of 
Tatta. 

Tan* am, name of the second arrow in 
the game of maistr, 369 « 1, 


Tauba ( Repentance), formula of, Used 
on occasions of sudden alalfm and 
peril, 651 and n 2. 

TauKid (Declaration of Unity), for- 
mula of, used on occasions of peril, 
551 and n 2. 

Taurat, the Mosaic law, 4 n 1 . — The 
Book of the Law, 206 n. 

Taurus, the constellation, 367 nn 3 
and 4. 

Taushih, an acrostic, 606 and n 2. 

Tausln, Miyan, the famous Hindu 
musician, 557 aud n 1. 

Tawalld , affection (as opposed to 
Tabcm'd g.u.), 576 n 5 

TaWr, an amulet, 115 n 4. 

Tayammum , ablutional ceremony per- 
formed with sand, 201 and n 2. 

Tazhira (Booh of Memoirs) of Shaikh 
Jamali Kanbawl of Dihli, 430. 

Tazhira of Muhammad Ufl of Merv, 
33 and n 1. See also under Tazhi- 
ra tU’&h-Sk >i‘ard. 

Tazhiratu-l- Muluh, an historical work, 
S3 n 2, 90 n 2. 

Tazk ira tu - sh -Shu'ari of Muhammad 
*AnfI of Merv, 33 and n I, 221. 

Tedjer, name of the river Tigris in 
the Zend, 394 n 5. 

Teesta river, the, 84 n 1. 

Teheran, capital of modern Persia, 
30 n 1. 

Telinga, — or 

Telingana, Kingdom of, 265 nn % and 
4, 286. 

Ten Thousand, Xenophon’s account 
of the retreat of the — , 586 n . 

Thakur of the Hindiis, 484 n 1. 

Thales, the celebrated Greek astrewo* 
mer, 367 nn 8 and 4. 
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Thana of^Hhun, a name of the fort- 
.ress of Bhimnagar, 21. 

Thanesar, town of, 21 and H 4, 22 n 
1, 69 and n 4, 293 and n 5, 326 n, 
692. 

Thanessor, 21 n 4. See Thanesar. 
Thaneswar, modern name of Tha- 
nesar, 21 n 4 

• Thanglr, fortress of, 80 n 4. See 
under ThankTr. 

Thankar, or properly Bhankar, fort 
of, 71 a 2, 425 and n 3. See nnder 
ThankTr. 

ThankTr, fortress of, in the territory 
of Bhiana, 80 nn 4 and 5. Called 
also Thanglr and Thankar (q-v.). 
Thar Yal, nephew of HImun Baqqal 
the Hindu General of ‘AdlT, 553 and 
nn r 5 and 6. 

Thatha. See nnder the town of Tatta. 
Theon’s commentary on the Alma- 
gest, 76 n. 

Thesaurus, Gesenins*, 394 n 5. 
Thessalians, Epistle to the, 278 n 4. 
Thomas, Coins of the Kings of Ghazni, 
16 » 2, 47 it 2. 

Thomas, Pathdn Kings of Debit, 64 
it 3, 77 » 2, 83 n 3, 87 nn 1 and 6, 
88 nn 1 and 3, 89 nn 1 and 4, 91 
nn 1 and 5, 120 « 1, 126 n 3, 129 n 
4, 135 n 1 , 254 n 6, 269 nn 1 and 2, 
307 n, 310 n 2, 311 n 4, 325 n 1, 
326 n, 327 n 6, 337 n 4, 344 n 7, 
345 n 4, 346 n 6, 347 n 3, 351 nn 4, 

9 and 11, 352 n 2 , 359 n 4* 366 nn 
1 and 4, 399 n 7, 400 a I, 656 n 5, 
618 nl. 

Thornton’s Gazetteer of the countries 
on the North-West of Mia, 567 nn 
land 9. 


Tibat, — or 

Tibbat, country of, 84 n, 125* See 
also nnder Tibet* 

Tiberhind,— - or 

Tiberhindah, fortress of, 69 n 2. See 
under Tabarhindah. 

Tibet, 83 and n 4, 84 and n. See 
nnder Tibbat. 

Tieffenthaler’s Description of India, 
19 n 2, 20 n 5, 21 n 4, 22 n 5, 23 n 
2, 24 nn 3 and 6, 25 n 5, 28 nn 2 
and 4, 36 n 10, 37 nn 2 and 3, 66 
nn 3 and 7, 67 n 1, 69 nn 2 and 4, 
70 nn 3 and 4, 71 nn 2 and 3, 80 
nn 1 and 5, 82 n 1, 95 n 4, 121 n 6, 
128 n 3, 129 nn l and 2, 130 n 1, 
147 n 1, 186 n 6, 218 n 3, 233 n, 
256 n 4, 257 nn 1 and 2, 265 n 4, 
313 n 5, 325 n 3, 327 n 3, 355 n 1, 
356 n 1 , 357 n 4, 364 nn 4 and 5, 
366 n, 380 n 2, 382 n 2, 417 n 7, 
420 n 5, 422 n 3, 425 n 4, 454 nn 6 
and 7, 486 n 6, 530 n 3, 559 n 5, 
560 n 8, 590 n 5. 

TigTn, Malik, one of the AmTrs 
of Sultan Ghiyisu-d-Dm Tughlaq 
§ph, 298. 

TIgra, name of the river Tigris in old 
Persian, 394 n 5. 

Tigris, the, 59 n 1, 394 n 6, 624 n 8. 

Tihdrat , purifications enjoined by 
Muhammadan law, 603 and n 2. 

Tiharu, one of the Mountain trib<£ 
between LakhnautT and Tibat, 84 n 

Tijira, town in the province of 
MTwat, 366 n. 

TTlii, town of, 334 nn 4 and 5. 

Tilak, the Hindu,— a General of Sal- 
ta n Mas‘ud, son of Mahmud Qhaz- 
nawi, 36 n 9. 
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Tilang, called also Telinga or Telin- 
gana, conn try of, 261 n 5, 265 and 
H 2, 297, 299, 309, 339. 

Tilaundi, or Talaundi, town of, 352, 
362, 382 and n 2, 392. 

Tilok Chand, Kai, Governor of Khatra 
C? Katehr), contemporary of Sul .tan 
IJusain Sharqi of Jaunpur, 408 
n 4, 

Tilok, tie son of Jye Sein, 36 n 9. 
For Tulak ibn Husain ( q . v .). 

Tiluk Chand, Bai, — Governor of Bak- 
sar, contemporary of Sultan Husain 
gharqi and Buhliil Lodi, 408 and 
n 4, 

Timour. See under Timur. 

Timur the Great, 353 and n 1 , 355 
and nn 3 and 3, 356 and nn 1 and 
5, 357, 358 and nn 4 and 6, 360 
n 3, 361, 366 n 1 , 448 , 454, 584 
n 3, 605 n 1. 

Timur Khan, the Mughul, one of the 
Generals of Chingiz Khan, 188 n 1. 

Timur Kh an Qara Beg, known also as 
Malik Qiran, one of the ghamsiyah 
Maliks, 125 and n 4. 

Tippera District, 186 n 6. 

Tzr, a kind of cambric or lawn and 
also an arrow, 192 n 1. 

Tirhut, 86, 349, 416. 

Tirpauliya mosque of Alimadabad, 
635 and n 6, 

Myarah, a bad omen, 412 n 1* 

jora o ttessalc, Turki words implying 
the acknowledging one as rightful 
king with due formalities, 259 n 1. 

Toraband, Malik, one of the Maliks 
of Sul$n FIruz g^ah Tuglilaq, 328 
n 1 . 

Tradition, six books of, 626 n 1. 
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Traditions of the Prophet, 356 n 4, 
515. 

Trajan, canal of, 169 n 1. 

Transoxiana, 14 n 1, 15 n 5, 20 n 3, 
27 n 2, 38, 59 n 1, 357, 358. See 
Mawara-an-Kahr. 

Travels of Ibn Bat Utah, 67 n 1. 

Tribes of the North-West,. Elliott’s, 
312 n 7. See Elliott’s Races of the 
N.-W. Provinces of India. 

Triibner, the London Publisher, 76 n. 

Tschan, a town near Bantanbhor, 257 
n I. 

Tubra, for Tura (q. v .), 440 n . 

Tuda Bahadur Khan, the Governor 
of Sun in* Ganw under Sultan 
Ghiyasn-d-Dm Tughlaq Shah, 299. 

Tufak , a pea-shooter, 159 and n 2. 

Tugha Khan Malik ‘Izzu-d-DIn of 
Lakhnauti, one of the Maliks of 
the ghamsiyah Sultans, 125. 

Tugha; n, a falcon in Tarki, 215 n 5. 

Tughan the Ra’is, one of the Turk- 
baohas, raises an insurrection in 
the reign of Khizr Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 379, 380. 

Tughdnah, a kind of bird in Turk!, 
215 n 5. 

Tughdi Beg, one of the Amirs of Sul- 
tan Mas‘iid ibn Mahmud Ghaznawi, 
36, 37 7, 38, 43. 

Tughlaq Khan, son of Fath Khan, 
son of Snlfcan Firoz Shah, 338. See 
under Tughlaq Shah. 

Tughlaq Khan Gjhazi-i-Mulk, after- 
wards Sulfcan Ghiyngu-d-Dm Tugh- 
laq Shah, 249, 250, 251, 252. See 
under Ghazi Malik. 

Tughlaq Shah. See' under Sulfcan 
Ghiyasu^d-DIn Tughlaq &l±ah. 



Tughlaq Shall, son of Faih Khan, son 
of Anitas Firoz Shah, of the Tu gh - 
laq Shahi dynasty of Dihli, 324^ 338 
and n 1, S41 f 342. 
Tughlaqabad^fortoess of, 296, 297, 
299 , 300, 307. 

Tugfelaq-N&ma, one of the poetical 
works of Mir Khusru of Dihli, 301. 
Tughral, Governor of Bengal under 
Sulfcan Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 135 
to 1 , 186 , 216. 

Tughral Beg Abu. Talib Muhammad 
ibn Mika’Il ibn Saljuq, founder of 
the Saljuqi dynasty, 42 and n 3, 
43, 51 n 2, 61 n 5. See also under 
Tughril Beg. 

Tu gh ral Ha jib, an Amir of the Ghaz- 
navide dynasty, 47, 48, 50. 

Tughral, the Turkoman, 42. See 
Tughral Beg, fouuder of the Sal- 
juqi dynasty. 

Tughril ibn Arslan the Saljuq, of the 
Saljuqi dynasty of Khurasan. 298 
n 4. 

Tughril Beg, founder of the Saljuqi 
dynasty, 35 n 3. See under Tugh- 
ral Beg. 

Tulifa, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Khizr Khan of the Saiyyid dynasty, 
376 and n 2. 

Tukfa-i-Isna-'aghartyah of Shah 

'Abdu-l^Asiz of Dihli, 577 n. 

Tuhfatu-l-Ahrdr, one of the poetical 
works of Maulana ‘Abdu-r- Rahman 
Jami, 272 n 1. 

Tufrfatu-l-'Irdqain of the celebrated 
\ poetKhaqani, 583 n 4. 

Tulak ibn Ijfosain, one of the Amirs 
of Sulfcsn Mas f ud ibn Mahmud 
Ghaznawi. 86 n 9. 


Tulum or Tulloom, a village on the 
north bank of the Sutlej, 38*2 n 2. 
Tulutnba, town of, at the junction of 
the Jhelam and the Obenab, 355 
and & 1, 389 and n 2, 390, 392, 
427. 

Tulumdi,— or 

Tulundi, the village of Tulum q, v., 
probable origin of the town of 
Talaundi, 382 n 2. 

Tulloom, a place on the north bank 
of the Sutlej, 382 n 2. 

Tunis, the province in North Africa, 
167 n 4. 

Tur, one of the sons of Faridun, King 
of ancient Persia, 435 and n 2. 

Tur a, palisades or abattis in Turki, 
440 n. 

Turan, name given to the collection 
of countries situated beyond the 
Oxus, 15 n 5, 86. 

Turk Allah, — or 

Turk-i-Khuda. God's champion, a title 
of Mir Khusru. the famous poet of 
Dihli, 270 and n 5. 

Turkan Khatun. called also Shah 
Tnrkan, mother of Sultan Ruknu- 
d-DIn Firuz Shah ibn Shamsu-d- 
Dln Iyal-timish, 98 and n 1. 
Turkbaoha Sudani, ruler of Simana, 
360, 362. See under Bahram Khar 
Turkbaoha. 

Turkbachas, the, 378, 388. 

Turkestan. See under Turkistan. 
Turki Dictionary. See De Courteilles 
Dictionnaire Turk-Oriental. 

Turkis, the, 20, 572 n 8. See the 
Turks, 

Turkish Dictionary , Redhonse’s, 575 
n 1. 
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Tnrkish-Persian Dictionary of Fazlu- 
llah Khan, 482 n 2, 575 n 1. See 
under Fazlu-llah TThan. 

Tuikistan or Turkestan, 20, 71, 83, 
89, 132, 135 n, 158 n 6, 159 n t 191, 
296 n 6, 468 n 2, 584 n 3. 

Turcomans, the, 30, 35, 36 and n 8, 
37, 38, 42, 43, 47, 48, 77 n 1, 590, 
621 n 4. 

Turks, the, 61 n 5, 85, 88, 121, 122 
n ), 192, 209, 590, 627 n 7. See 
the Turkfs. 

Turmuzi Kotwdl , a kotwal of Dihll in 
the time of Sulfcan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khtlji, 260. 

Turner Macan’s edition of the Shah- 
Nana, 88 n 2, 103 n 2, 116 n 5, 178 
a 2, 207 n 7, 435 n 2. 


civ 

Turquoise, notes on the gem, 630 and 
n 8, 631 n , <> 

Turrar, a city of Turkestan, 159 n. * 

Turtaq the Mughal, of the royal house 
of Khurasan, invades Hindustan 
in the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Bin 
Khilji, 250 and n 10, 25 2 and » 2. 

Tus, a district and city of Khnrasan, 
32 n 1, 42 and n 1 , 61 n 5, 71, 
75 w. 

Tuzak, a Turk! word meaning * right * 
or * authority,* 259 n 1. 

Tmak’i-Bdbari, called also Wdqi c dt-u 
Babari , 438 n 7, 448 n 4. See also 
Memoirs of Babar . 

Typho- Malarial fever, 320 n. 

Tyrrhenian, Pisaeus the, inventor 
of the rostrum^ 29 n 5. 


V. 


*IFbaid RakatT, the poet, one of the 
contemporaries of Saltan Ghiyasn- 
d'dln Tughlaq Shah. 298 and 
n 2. 

fObaidu-llah Khan, the Ozbak King, 
582 n 5. 

TJohh, the city of, 66 and nn 3 and 5, 
79 % 3, 80 and n 1, 90, 126, 130, 
132, 292, 293, 353. 

4 tfd, a musical instrument of the 
Arabs, 146 n 1* 

Udhafar, the town of Oodypur, 13 rc. 

Uditnagar, fortress of, 422 n 2. 

tTfi, author of a Tazkira , 78 n 2, See 
under Muhammad Ufi of Merv. 

Bjaia.,— or 

Ujjain, on the Sipra, 95 and n 4, 257 
n% 294, 384 n 5, 495. 


Ujjainiah Rajas of Bhojpur, 185 

n 1 . 

Vlagh or tflaq, post-horses in Torki, 
292 n 3. 

*Ul tmd, application of the term, 303 

n 4. 

post-horses, 29 2 n 3. See 
under tlldgi | v 

triug Beg, the .royal astronomer, 152 
n 2, 198 a 2* 

Ulugh Beg, MirzS, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 578* See also under 
Ulugh Murza, 

Ulugh Khan Balban, 132. See under 
Ulugh Khan GhiySsu-d-Bm Balban, 

Ulugh Khan Fakhru-d-Dm JunI, son 
of Ghiyusu-d-Din Tughlaq Shah, 
297, 298, 299, 300 and a 8, 301* 
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See under Snlt.an Muhammad Tugh- 
laq SMh. 

Ulu gh Khan Ghiyasu-d-Piu Balban, 
who eventually ascends the throne 
of Dihli under the title of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din, 124 and n 4, 127, 
128, 129, 131, 132, 134 nn 1 and 2, 
188, 184. 

Ulugh Khan Ilmas Beg, brother of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 247, 
248 and n 2, 249, 250, 254, 255, 
256, 257, 258, 259, 261 and n 5. 
See also under Ilmas Beg. 

Ulugh Khan-i-A‘zam, Malik Ghiyasu- 
d-Din Balban, 131, 134 See 
Ulugh Khan Ghiyasu- d-Din. 

Ulugh Khani canal, leading from the 
Sutlej, 325 n 3, 326 n. 

Ulugh Mirza, son of Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 452, 458, 574. See also 
under Ulugh Beg. 

UliiSj a Turkish word signifying ‘a 
large tribe/ 575 n 1.. 

Ulnsbegl, or chief of the tribe, — a title, 
575 n 1. 

Ulus-i-Chaghta, 575 n 1. See also 
under the Chaghatai tribe'. 

Ulwar, district and town of, 134 n 1, 
365 n 8, 366 n . See also under 
Alwar. 

Ulwur. See Ulwar. 

Umam, plural of ummatwn, the fol- 
lowers of a prophet or a people of 
one religion, 373 and n 3, 

‘Umar, the second Khallfah, called 
al-Faruq, 3 n 6, 59 » 3, 106, 303 n 4, 
604 n 5, 625 n 3. 

‘UmaT Khan, nephew of Sultan ‘Ala- 
u-d-Din Khilji. 259. 


‘Umar Khan Shihabu-d-Dm, son of 

Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji. 273 n4. 

* 

See under Shihabu-d-Din ‘Umar, 

‘Umar Khan Shirwani. one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 412 
n 2. 

‘Umar Khan, son of Sikandar Khan 
Sur, 431 n 4. 

‘Umar ^Shaikh Mirza, second son of 
Timur and the father of Bibar, 
605 and n 1. 

Umayyah, Dynasty of, the KhaKfahs 
of Damascus, 13 n 1, 481 n 8. 

Umballa District, 362 n 1. 

‘ Umdatu-l-Mulk , or Privy Councillor, 
401. 

Umm Hani, daughter of Abu Talib 
and sister of ‘All, 105 and n 2, 160. 

Ummahani. See the above. 

Ummahdt , a scientific term, 176 n 2. 

Ummu Qhaildn , a thorny tree, 550 
n 1. 

Ummu Kulsum, daughter of Muham- 
mad and wife of ‘Usman, the third 
Khalifah. 59 n 4. 

.‘Umr Khan Shirwani, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 412 
n 2 . 

‘Umr Khan, son of Sikandar Khan 
Sur, 431 n 4. 

‘Uwrah, the lesser pilgrimage, 175, 
176 n. 

Unao, toiya of, 408 n 5. 

Unar, Raf, the ruler of Thathah, con- 
temporary of Sultan FIroz Shah 
Tughlaq,.332 n 6. 

United States of America, 586 n. 

‘Unndb, a tree and its fruit, 3 17 % 2. 

Un§uri, the famous Persian poet, 46 
n 4. 
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Untgaih, fortress of, 422 and n 2, 
424. 

*Uqdb, an eagle or kite, 352 n 1. 

*Uqdb, tie constellation Eagle, 321 n 3. 

‘Uqdatud-Junubiyah, an astronomical 
term, 162 n 4. 

t Uqdatu-'r-Ra’s i an astronomical term, 
162 n A 

x Uqdatu-$i-$(himdUyahj an astrono- 
mical t«rm, 162 n 4. 

* Uqdatu-Z'Zanab , an astronomical 

terra, 1§2 w 4. 

‘Urftz or Ante, the last foot of the 
first hemistich, a term of Prosody, 
606 n 4. 

Useful Plants of India , Drury’s, 173 
ii 2, 303 550 ii 1, 627 n 2. 

Ushl, JChmja Bahau-d-Djn, a famous 
preacher and learned divine, 78 
and n 2. 


civii 

t-Jshi, Khwaja Qufcbu-d-Din. See 
under Qutbu-d-Dra fjshi. 

‘Usman, the third ghalifah, called 
2u-n-Nurain, 3 n 6, 59 n 4, 106 n 4, 
158 n , 625 n 3. 

‘Usman, an Afghan of the time of 
Islem Shah Shr, 495. 

Usta ‘All Quit, the Artillerist of 
Babar, 439 and n 6. 

Ustad, the, — a title of Firdausi, the 
celebrated Poet, 461 and n 6. 

t 

Ustad Abu-l-Faraj Runi, the Poet, 
contemporary of Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 53 n } 54 and n 1 . 

Ustad ‘Ali Quli, the Artillerist of 
Babar, 439 and n 6. 

‘Utarid, the planet Mercnry, 630 
and n 3. 

‘Uzza, an idol worshipped by the 
old Arabs, 110 n 3. 


V. 


Valley of the Ants, mentioned in the \ 
Qur’an, 340 n 2. 

Yasudeva, one of the deities of the 
Hindus, 24 n 6. i 

Venus, one of the two auspicious 
planets, 138 n 3, 630 n 2. 

Vihut, name of the Jhelam in San- 
skrit, 23 n 3. 

Vikramadltya, the Raja of Ujjain, 
95 n 4. 

Vikraraijlt, Rai, 95, Same as the 
above 

Vikramajit, son of Manik Deo, the 
Raja pf Gwaliar, contemporary of 
Sulfcab Sikandar Lodi, 419 and n 11. 


j Vikramajit, Rai, son of Rai Man 
Singh, Governor of Gwaliar, con- 
temporary of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 

! 432. 

Vinea, a shelter under which to ap- 
proach the walls of a fortress, 
494 n 7. 

Vipasa, name of the Biah in San- 
skrit, 23 n 3. 

Virgil, Georg,, 75 n 2, 

Virgin, the,— -once the title of the 
fort of Hansi, 37 n 2, 

Vitasta, name of the Jhelam in San- 
skrit, called also Vihut and Yiyatta,, 
23 n 3, 
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Yiyatta^the river Jhelara, 23 n 3. 
Sp-e the above. 

Voyages d’ Ibn Bat&ta, 67 n X. See 
under Ibn Batutah. 

Yrindavana, town of, 24 n 6. 


Yritras, the, slain by Indra witirlus 
, thunderbolt, 294 n 4. 

A 

rYuller’s Persico-Latinum Lexicon , 30 
n 2, 109 n 4, 162 n 4, 173 nn 2 and 
3, 192 n 3, 213 n 3. 


m. 


t Vddi, a valley or desert, used in the 
sense of art , 557 and n 2. 

Wnfa Malik, title of Malik ShahTn, 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Qutbu- 
d-DIn h&ilji, 284. 

Wafa’i, one of the poets of the time 
of Humayuu, 609. 

Waghd, name of one of the blank 
arrows in the game of maisir, 369 
n 1. 

Wahhabis, the. 383 n 2. 

Wabidu-d-Din Quraishi, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Sulfcan Qnt.bu-d- 
Din Khilji, 285 and n 4, 286 n 1, 
290. 

Waihind, on the western bank of the 
Indus, 19 n2,20n 1. 

Wais Sirwam, Khwajja, one of the 
Amirs of Islera Shah Siir, 493 and 
n 7, 497. 

Waisi, one of the poets of the time 
of Humlyun, 584 and n 4, 585. 

Wajihu-d-Din, Shaikh, son of KaraSlu- 
d-Din * All Shah Quraishi and 
father of Shaikh Bahau-d-DIn 
Zakariya, 133 n 2. 

Wajihu-d-Din Quraishi, one of the 
Maliks of Sulfcan Qntbn-d-Din 
Bilji, 285 n 4. 

Wala Muhammad Balhan, 161. Same 
as Ghiytsu-d-Din Balhan (q. v.). 


Walaj, fort of, called also Bajj, 34 
and n 7. 

Wdli, one who has attained to the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
52 and n 3. 

Wall of Bangala, the contemporary 
of Shir §hah, 469. 

Wall Qizil, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

Walid ibn ‘Abdu-l-Malik Mar warn, 
one of the Umaiyyad Khalifaha 
of Damascus, 11 n 3, 12 and nn 
1 and 2, 13 n . 

Walid ibnu-r-Raiyyan, one of the 
three chief lords of Shaddad ibn 
‘Ad (q. v.}, 262 n. 

Walid ibn Tarif ash-Sbaibani, one of 
the EZhawarii in the reign of 
Harunu-r-Rashid, 74 n 2. 

Walts , holy men, 627 n 3. See Walt 
Wamiq, hero of a Turkish romance, 
40 and n 1 . See the next 
Wamiq and f Aara, a Turkish romance 
by Mahmud bin Asman Lamai, 40 
n 1. 

Wamiq and ‘Jura, a Turkish romance 
by Mu‘Id of Tarkhan, 40 n 1. 
Waqtfdt-i-Bdbari, called also Titzah-i- 
B&bari, 421 and n 8, 448 and n 4. 
See also under the Memoirs of 
Babar . 
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Warangal, ancient capital of Telia - 
gana, 265 n 4. 

Ward\ a kind of beverage, 31 n. 

Wars , a herb used for dyeing clothes, 
173 it 2. 

Wa?il, Malik, adopted son of Malik 
Mubarak Qaranqal of Jaunpur, 360 
n 1. 

Wasit, a town of ‘Iraq between Basra 
and Eufah, 12 n 1. 

Was?af,the Historian, 265 n 5. 

Waztr, at chess, 103 and n 1. 

Wazir Khan Malik Shahik, one of the 
Axnirsof the Balbani dynasty, 220. 


elix 

Western Jumna Canal, the, 325 n 3. 

Western Rohtas, 493. 

Whinfield’s Omar Khaiyydm, 144 n 1, 

Wilayat-i-Panna, 417 and n 6. See 
under Panna. 

Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary , 635 
n 2. 

Works of Sir William Jones , 76 n. 

Wuzu\ ceremonial washings before 
prayer, 602 and n 7, 603 n. 

X. 

Xenophon’s Account of the Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand , 586 n . 


Y. 


Yadava Kingdom of Deogiri in the 
Deccaxv 271 n 6. 

Yadavas >f Hindu Mythology, 27 n 4. 

Yadgar Na?ir Mirza, one of the 
Amirs i>f Humayun, 462, 463, 464, 
465, 56), 561, 562, 574, 577 n , 578, 
580. 

Yafis, (Japhet), son of Niih (Noah), 
231. See under Japhet. 

Yaghrash Khan, of the royal family 
of the Shiliis, 283. 

Yaghrasi Khilji, father of Sultan 
Jalalud-Dm Khilji, 230. 

Yabraut,»ame of the dsh upon which 
the wcpld is said to rest, 148 n 2. 

Ya huw^ au invocation to the Most 
High, 146 and n 2. 

Yahya ibn ‘Abdu-l-Latif Qazwini 
Dimighqi, author of the LuVbu-t- 
Tawankhr 34 n 9, 49 n 3, 64 and 
n 1, $24 and n 9. 


Yahya ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abdu-llah 
Sirhindi, anthor of the Tarifck-i- 
Mubarak Shdhi, 10 n 2, 67 n 2, 222 
n 2, 315 n 7. 

Yatiya ibn Bnkayr, a traditionist, 18 

nl. 

Yahya ibn Isra’il, the head of the 
Chishtis, father Of Shaikh Sharafu- 
d-Din Muniri, 416 n IS. 

Yahya Paran, Miyan, one of the 
Amirs of Sikandar Sur (q: v.), 
547. 

Yahya Qazwini, Qazi, 64 and n 1. 
See under Yahya ibn ‘Abdu-l-Latif. 

Yahy| Turan, Miyan, Governor of 
Sambhal, one of the Amirs of the 
Afghan Snr dynasty, 545, 546, 547. 

Yak of Tibet, 543 n 1. 

Yaklakhi, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Din ibn ‘Alau-d- 
Din Khilji, 283, 284, 286 and n 1. 
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Y aksar, for Baksar, on the left hank 
the Ganges, 4 08 n 5. 

Yakut. See under Yaqut, the Arab 
Geographer. 

Yalauy a standard or ensign in Tnrki, 
483 n 2. 

Yamak, name of a city and country 
celebrated for the beanty of its 
people, 158, 159 n. 

Yaman, country of,-— in Arabia, 74 n 

2 , 262 7i. 

Yamin, Sultan Muhammad, king of 
Khurasan. 99 n 4, 138 n 1. 

Yaminah, wife of Solomon, 20 5 n 3. 

Yamm-i- Amiri -l-Muhnin in, title of 
Salman Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish, 
88 . 

Yaralnu-d-Daalah Saltan Mahmud ibn 
Naijiru-d-Din Ghaznawi, 1 5, 16, 
17. See Sultan Mahmud of Ghaz- 
yn. 

Yaminu-d-Daulah Ruknu-d-Din Firuz 
ShSh, son of Sul£an Shamsu-d-Din 

- lyal-timish, 97. 

Yaminu-d-Dm Mohammad Hasan, 
full name of Mir Khusru, the 
famous poet of Dihli, 96 n 2.' 

Yaminu-l-Khilafat, title of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 254 n 6. 

Yamuna, the river Jumna whioh is 
also called Jamuna and Jaun, 23 
n 3, 24 Ti. 4. 

Ya'qub, Sikandar Khan, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Muhammad Tugh- 
laq Shah, 337. 

Ya < qubu~l-Manjaniqi, an Arab writer, 
149 «. 

Yaqut or ruby. Four kinds of, 25 n 2. 

Yaqut, the celebrated Arab Geo- 
grapher, 14 n 3, 15 ri 4, 22 n 2, 


66 n 1, 159 n, 166 n 1, 263 a, 476 
n 5, 570 7 i 7. 

Yaqut the Abyssinian, Chief Amir 
funder Sultan Razziyah bint Snltan 
i Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish, 120, 121 
and 7i 2. 

Tjfarhala, town, 583 n 2. 

Yasuri ibn Iyamghur, the Diwan of 
; ' Ghaznin under Sultan Maudud 
, Ghaznawr, 47. 

Yatmiyan of Bukhara, father of the 
poet Jahl ( q . v.) t 618 n 5. 

Yazdi, author of the Zafarmma , 347 
tv 3, 358 7i 6. 

Yazid ibn Mazyad, one of the Gene- 
rals of Harunu-r- Rashid, 74 n 2. 
Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah, second Khali- 
fah of the house of Umayyah, 205 , 
n 1, 481 and n 8* 

! Yemen, country of, — in Arabia, 74 n 
2, 262 n. 

Yezdezbab, — or 

Yezdibah, the magian ancestor of 
Imam Bukhari. 6 n 3. 

Yar ‘Ali, a common name among the 
Shi ‘ah, 604. 

Yale and Burnett's ^ ^ossary of Anglo- 
Indian Words and Phrases , 495 n 9 
543 n 3. 

Yulma, a Turki word meaning * that 
"which has lost its hair/ 452 71 2. 

Yunas { Ali, one of the Amirs of 
Biibar, 441. 

Yusuf, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mul.iammad Tughlaq Shah. 
308. 

Yusuf and Znlaikkd of Maulani. £ Abdu- 
r-Rahman Jami, 32 n 2, 272 n I, 

588, 589. 

Yfcsuf and Znleikha t Griffith's, 272 n 1 
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Yusuf ‘Azdu-d-Daulah, son of Sulfcan 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 29, 45 n 2. 
Yisuf Khan Auhadi, Malik, one of the 
Imirs of the Saiyyid dynasty, 395. 
Yuiuf Sarur, Malik,— or 
Yurnf Sururu-l-Mulk, Malik, one ot 
tie Amirs of Mubarak Shah of the 
Suyyid dynasty, 388 and n 3, 391, 
3(2. See also the next. 
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Yusuf, son of Sarwarn-l-Mulk, Malik, 
396. See the above. 

Yusuf Qadr Khan, king of Turkistan, 
27. 

Yusuf Sufi Azlbacha, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Qn£bu-d-DIn Khil- 
ji, 291 and n 5. 

Yuzbashi, an Amir of a hundred, 313 
and n 3. 


Zabu, a name for the town of 
Ghiznin, 16 and n 3. 

ZaMl the second degree of the fever 
calbd diqq, 319 n 4, 320 n. 

Zajbul grandfather of Rustam, the 
fanous hero of ancient Iran, 14 n 3. 

Zabul, a name of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghanm, 17. 

ZabulBtan, 14 n 3, 51* 

Zafar Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sul jin Firoz ^hah, 337 n 2. 

Zafar Khan, Governor of Gujrat 
uncbr Sultan Firoz §Jhah Tughlaq, 
333 and % 11, 334. 

Zafar Khan ‘Alai, 311. See Zafar 
TThffi Badru-d-DIn. 

Zafar ghan Badra-d-Din, called Zafar 
Khm ‘Alai, one of the Maliks of 
Sulpha { Alau-d*Din Khilii. 247 and 
n 2; 250 and n 5, 254, 258, 261, 811. 

ZafarKhan Malik Dinar HaramI, one 
of the Amirs of Sulfcan Qufcbu-d- 
Dii Khilji, 283, 284, 285. 

Zafa? Khan Farsi, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 336 

Zafsr Khan, son of Sultan Ghiyusu-d- 
Hn Tughlaq Shah, 297. 
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Zafar Khan Hizabru-d-Dxn, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilii, 247 n 2. 

Zafar Khan Khilii, brother of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khil j I, 239. 

Zafar Khan ibn Wajihu-l-Mulk, 
Governor of Gujrat, one of the 
Maliks of the Firuz Shah! dynasty, 
346, 354 n 8, 361, 364* 

Zafarabad, town of, 299, 312, 328. 

Zafar -Ndma of Yazdi, an historical 
work, 347 n 3, 358 n 6. 

Zaffur Khan Farsy. See Zafar Khan 
Farsi. 

Zahab , water oozing from the ground, 
459 n 5. 

Zahhak ibn ‘Ulwan, one of the three 
chief lords of Shaddad ibn ‘Ad 
(q, v .), 262 n. 

Zabir, nom- deplume of Zabiru-d-Bin 
Tahir ibn Muhammad the Poet, 
339 and n 4. 

Zahir Dihlavi, Qazi, one of the poets 
of the reign of Sal fan Mahmud of 
the Firuz Shahi dynasty, 367 and 
n 2, 375. 

Zahiru-d-DIn Babar Padishah, 435, 
436. See under Babar. 
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Zablru-d-Dm Lahori, Malik, one of 
the^ Amirs -of Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 338. 

Zahiru-d-DIn Muhammad Shah Babar, 
436, 44 3« See under Babar. 
Zahiru-d-Din Tahir ibn Muhammad 
Faryabi, a celebrated poet, con- 
temporary of Khaqani, 339 and 
n 4. 

ZaJuru-l-Juyu$h, Inspector of the 
forces, 302. 

Zaidibn ‘All, one of the Imams of 
the Shi { ah, 604 n 5. 

Zain Khafl, Shaikh, a learned man of 
the time of Babar and Humayun, 
448 and n 3, 609 and n 6, 610, 617, 
618. 

Zain Khan Niyazi, one of the Amirs 
of Shir §hlh Sur, 491. 

Zain Khani, Shaikh, a learned man 
of the time of Babar, 448 and n 3. 
See Zain Khafl. 

Zainu-d-Din, author of a commentary 
on the Mubaiyyin, 450 and n 8. 
Zainu-d-Din Khafl, Khwaja, a famous 
saint, 609 n 5. 

Zainu-d-Din Khafl, Shaikh, one of 
the learned men and poets of the 
* time of Babar and Humayun, 609 
and XL 5j 610, 617, 618. 

Zainu-d-Din Mahmud Kamangar, 

’ Maulana, one of the Naqshbandi 
Shaikhs, contemporary of Humayun, 
588 and n 4* 

Zainu-V Abidin bin Najimj author of 
al’A^hlah wa-n-Nazair, 5 n 4, 
Zairgah, sortilege by, 412 n 1. 

Zakat or almsgiving, one of the five 
foundations of practical religion, 
175 n 4. " , . 


gaJMratU’l-Qa'Wanm, an historical 
work, 9 n 2. 

Zakhma, the plectrum with which the 
chang was played, 146 n 1. 

Zal, father of Bustam, one of the 
heroes of the Shah-Nama. 178 » 2. 
Zal, the son of Afrasyab, kiig of 
Turan, 410. 

Zamakhshari, the celebrated author 
of the Ka sbsh df. a commentary on 
the Qiar’an, 28 n 1. 

Zamindawar, country of, 591. 
Zandkhan, a fortified towr. near 
Sarakha. 43 n^3. 

Zang, a duster of globular bels car- 
ried by dak-runners, 621 n 3, 
Zang-bastan , to acquire importance, 
621 n 2. 

Zangbar, Shah of,— the Moon 621. 
Zangi, Abu Mansur, brother of Abu- 
1-Fazl of Bust, contemporary of 
Sultan Maudud Gfaaznawi, 47 and 
» 7. 

Zangi, Sultan Mu^izzu-d-DIn iluhatn- 
mad Sam Ghuri, 65 n 2. 

Zanzibar, — the Night, 621. 

Zanzibar, Sultan of, adopts Saiyyid 
as bis regal title, 303 n 4. 

Zaradrus, the river Sutlej, 2S n 3. 
Zarb, in Prosody, the last foot of the 
second hemistich, 606 n 4. 

Zard chdba, turmeric, 173 n 2 
?arif, Mirza Muhammad Hasan of 
Isfahan^ the Poet, 582 n. 

Zarir , a herb used in dyeing dothes, 
173 and n 2. 

Zeba, mother of Sultan Sikanlar ibn 
Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 412 n 2. 

Zend, of the Zoroastrians, 394 
n 5. 
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Z in Barni, See under ?iau-d-Din 
Barni. 

#ia-i-Btrni. See under Ziaivd-Din 
Barn!. 

Ziii, th* Persian poet, contemporary 
and panegyrist of Sultan Malik 
Shah Saljiiqi, 38 and n 4. 

Ziau-d-Iin, a court-servant of Sultan 
Jalalud-Din Khilji. 239. 

Ziau-d-Hn Barani,— -or 

Ziau-&-Un Barni, author of the 
TdrlMii-FirP.z Shdlu^ 184 n 1, 
186 n % 188 nn 1, 4 and 5, 219 n 3, 
220 n 5, 221 n 1, 227 n 7, 230 n 1, 
247 n md mi 2 and 4, 248 nn 2, 6 
and 8, UOii 1, 311 n 5, 312 n 7, 314 
w 2, 314 n 7, 316 » 6, 320 n 5. 

Ziau-d-Dh Khajandi al-Faral, the 
Poet ?ai, 38 n 4. See under 
?iii. 

#ian-d-Du Qazi Khan, one of the 
Amirs <f Sultan Qutbu-d-DIn Khil- 
ji, 288, 5897 290. 

Ziau-d-Dii Tukill,— or 

^iau-d-Dii TulakT, Malik, one of the 
Amirs d the Ghorl dynasty, 69 and 
n 3. 

#iau-l-Muk §&amsu-d-Din Abu Rija, 
one of the Maliks of Sulfcan Firoz 
§]jah ^ngfelaq, 329 and n 13, 
331 « 


Zikr, a religious ceremony, 510 and 
n 4. 

Zinjani, Shaikh Hasan, a famous 
saint of Lahor, 383 and n 6. 

Zirak, a name of ‘U tar id (the planet 
Mercury), 630 and n 3. 

Zirak Khan, the Amir of Samana, one 
of the Maliks of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty, 378, 379, 382, 384, 391, 396. 

Zirqan, name of a place in Khurasan. 

43 and n 3. 

Zodiac, signs of the, 75 n 2, 76. 

Zorawar Singh, Rao, also known as 
Rapar Sen, founder of the old city 
of Rapari, 377 n 5. 

Zwbahrain, in prosody a line of two 
metres, 245 n 2. 

Zubaidah Khafcun, wife of Harimu-r- 
Rashid, 286, 287. 

Zuhrah , the planet Venus, 138 n 3. 

Zu-l-Faqar, — or 

Zu-l-Fiqar, famous sword of ‘All ibn- 
Abi TSlib, 74 aud EL 2, 75 », 106 * 
n 5. 

Zu-l-Fiqar Shir warn. Mir Saiyyid, a 
famous poefc of Pc rsia, 605. 

Zunndr , the belt or girdle worn by 
Christians or Magians, also the 
Brahmanical thread. 509 and n 5. 

gJu-n-Nurain, title of ‘Usman the third 
Khalifah, 59 and n 4« 



